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PREFACE. 


Thk  pfresont  Tolame  has  resulted  from  the  experience  of 
manj  jears  of  labour  devoted  to  geographical  inquiries, 
combiBed  with  an  anxious  desire  on  the  author^s  part  to 
raise  the  standard  of  popular  education  in  regard  to  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  general  interest  and  importance  as  Geography. 
A  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  writer  called 
public  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  ordinary  method  of 
teaching  Greographj  in  our  schools  *,  and  ventured  to  sug- 
gest the  outlines  of  a  more  intellectual  (and,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  a  better)  method  than  that  commonly  pursued.  In 
doing  thisy  he  was  led  to  remark  on  the  want  of  a  concise, 
well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  systematic  '^  Manual  of  Geo- 
graphy'* as  the  chi^  drawback  which  the  teacher  was  likely 
to  experience  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  such  views  as  he 
had  briefly  endeavoured  to  develope.  The  materials  for  such 
a  work  (consisting  for  the  most  part  of  manuscript  notes 
made  use  of  during  his  own  personal  experience  in  geo- 
graphical tuition)  lay  beside  him  at  the  time;  but  other 
avocations  required  more  immediate  attention,  and  they  re- 
mained without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  prepare  them  for 
the  press.  He  was  not  without  the  expectation,  that,  during 
the  interval,  some  abler  pen  tiian  his  own  would  have  been 
employed  to  supply  a  want  so  extensively  felt  and  admitted ; 
but,  in  the  continued  absence  of  any  popular  work  whidi 
can  rightly  lay  claim'  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
purpose,  he  at  length  determined  on  submitting  the  present 
'<  Maaual  **  to  the  notice  of  the  piiblic 

*  "  BemarkB  on  Geography,  as  a  Branch  of  Popular  Edacation,"  &c. : 
ligr  W.  finches.    Iicmdon*  1647. 
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VI  PBEFACE. 

The  author  readilj  admits  the  improved  nature  of  the 
estimate  formed  by  several  writers  of  the  meaning  and  ob- 
jects of  Geography,  and  warmly  coincides  in  the  enlarged 
share  of  attention  bestowed  within  a  recent  period  on  that 
branch  of  it  which  is  known  as  ^  Physical  G-eography."  It 
is,  however,  not  merely  the  theory  of  physical  geography, 
but  the  appliance  of  its  laws  to  the  description  of  the 
various  countries, — and  the  elucidation  thereby  (in  so  far 
as  possible)  of  the  industrial  pursuits,  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  social  condition  of  different  nations, —that  is  want- 
ing, in  order  to  render  Geography  a  branch  of  science,  and 
a  really  intellectual  pursuit.  If  geography  is  to  be  taught 
as  a  science,  remarks  an  able  writer  *,  **  it  should  not  only 
describe,  it  should  compare,  it  should  interpret,  it  should 
rise  to  the  how  and  the  wherefore  of  the  phenomena  which 
it  describes."  The  present  volume  is  (the  author  believes) 
the  first  systematic  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  principle, 
—  to  teach  physical  geography  as  the  basis  of  otJier  geo* 
graphy, —  and  to  apply  hnown  facts  respecting  the  external 
features,  climate,  and  natural  productions  (mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal)  of  the  globe,  to  the  description  of  the  varied 
social  phenomena  which  different  nations  present  to  view. 

It  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  the  author  to  find 
that  his  efforts  in  this  respect  have  obtaiued  the  warm 
commendation  of  many  among  those  whose  experience 
renders  them  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  merits  of 
his  work.  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  corrected 
throughout,  and  its  information  brought  down  to  the  latest 
period. 

The  large  proportion  which  the  description  of  Europe 
bears  to  the  extent  of  the  present  volume  does  not  seem  too 
considerable,  when  wo  reflect  on  the  superior  importance  of 
that  continent,  in  many  respects,  to  any  of  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  globe;  and  especially  when  we  consider 

*  "  TIic  Earth  and  Man/*  by  Arnold  Gnyot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  C.  C.  Felton. 
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the  intimate  relationBhip  (by  means  of  commercial  inte^r- 
coarse  and  other  circumstances)  maintained  between  our 
own  conntiy  and  most  of  the  other  European  nations. 
Europe  demands,  indeed,  a  share  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  learner  which  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  its 
mere  geographical  extent  For  reasons  analogous  to  those 
here  referred  to^  the  longest  chapter  in  the  yolume  is 
deToted  to  a  description  of  the  British  Islands^  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  given,  through  the  entire  work,  to 
the  subject  of  the  British  Colonies  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  "  Manuai,"  the  author  has 
r^arded  as  a  primary  object  the  production  of  a  work 
capable  of  being  read  tnih  interestf  in  preference  to  the 
merely  ordinary  uses  of  a  geographical  class-book.  While 
books  on  Greography  consist  chiefly  of  lists  of  names,  ar- 
ranged in  a  dull  and  monotonous  succession  of  alphabetical 
or  other  tables,  so  long  will  their  subject  be  regarded  as 
dry  and  repulsive,  and  its  pursuit  be  felt  by  the  learner  as 
a  task  equally  unattractive  and  unprofitable.  Mere  names 
—  simply  as  such — as  the  judicious  teacher  wiU  always  keep 
in  view,  are  of  no  use,  and  only  acquire  a  value  when  they 
are  associated  with  facts  or  circumstances  which  render 
them  deserving  of  being  committed  to  memory,  and  which, 
in  doing  so,  impart  to  them  an  interest  which  is  itself  the 
best  incitement  to  their  retention  in  the  mind. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  may  remark  that  the  present 
'^  Manual,"  though  of  larger  dimensions  than  most  geogra- 
phical text-books,  comprehends  no  more  than  experience 
justifies  him  in  believing  may  be  readily  and  profitably 
taught  in  the  higher  class  of  schools;  and  embodies  no 
fuUer  detail  than  he  has  been  in  the  practice  of  imparting 
(by  means  of  oral  instruction,  combined  with  the  extensive 
use  of  maps)  to  his  pupils'  at  Highbury  and  elsewhere. 
For  a  testimony  to  the  results  of  his  labours  of  such  a  de- 
scription, he  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  referring  to  the 
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Till  PREFACE. 

Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Normal  Schools  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Battersea  Training  Institution.  In 
speaking  of  the  geographical  tuition  which  had,  up  to  that 
time^  been  pursued,  Professor  Moseley  observes — "It  is 
but  duo  to  Mr.  Hughes  to  state  that  no  course  of  Lectures 
given  in  this  Institution  appears  to  have  commanded,  more 
entirely  than  his,  the  attention  of  the  students,  or  to  have 
accomplished  in  every  respect  more  fuUy  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  delivered."* 

Geography  is  a  subject  which  is  eminently  progressive  in 
its  character,  and  the  materials  for  which  accumulate  in 
the  present  day  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  In  the  final 
arrangement  of  this  volume,  care  has  been  taken  to  embody 
the  latest  information,  both  statistical  and  otherwise,  re- 
specting the  different  countries  of  the  globe,  and  to  notice 
the  changes  which  the  events  of  recent  years  have  occa- 
sioned in  their  political  and  commercial  relations. 

W.  H. 

Stoke-NewingtoD,  August,  1856. 


*  Bcport  on  the  Battersea  Training  Institution,  by  the  Rer.  H.  Mose- 
lej,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  &c  1846:  in  "Minutes  of  the  Ccnmnittee  of  Coundl 
on  Edncation." 
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CHAPTER  L 
GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  LAND  AND  WATER. 

(1.)  The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  197  millions  of  English  square  miles,  of  which  the  land 
(so  far  as  at  present  known)  occupies  about  51^  millions,  and 
the  footer  145^  millions.  It  is  possible  that  there  maj  be 
considerable  tracts  of  land  jet  undiscovered  within  the  limits 
of  the  polar  regions,  but  these  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  affect 
materiallj  the  proportions  of  the  above  estimate.  The  solid 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  occupies,  therefore,  little  more 
than  one-fourth  part  of  its  entire  extent 

(2.)  The  Northern  Hemisphere  (that  is,  the  portion  of  the 
globe  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,)  contains  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  land  than  the  southern  half;  and  in  that  part 
of  it  which  is  distinguished  as  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  the 
proportion  of  land  to  water  is  greatest,  being  nearly  equal  to 
one  half  of  its  entire  extent.  Regarding  the  whole  surface 
of  each  zone*  as  unitt/y  the  decimals  in  the  following  table 
express  the  respective  quantity  of  land  in  each : 

*  The  Zones  are  portions  of  the  earth's  $iirface  limited  by  the  Tropics 
and  Polar  Circles,  forming  (as  it  were)  belts  rotind  the  entire  circum- 
fezence  of  the  globe.  The  space  between  the  Tropics  forms  the  Torrid 
Zone,  which  is  divided  by  the  Eqnator  into  two  equal  portions,  one  hidf 
lying  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  of  that  line ; — the  space 
between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  North  Polar  (or  Arctic)  Circle  forms 
the  Nor  A  Temperate  Zone^  and  the  similar  space  between  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  constitutes  the  South  Temperate  Zone ; 
—and  the  portions  of  the  globe  which  extend  from  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic Circles  to  the  Poles  form  respectively  the  North  Frigid  Zone  and 
the  SouA  Frigid  Zone,  the  latter  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  nn- 
oxplored. 
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In  the  Korthem  half  of  the  Torrid  Zone    -        -  -S6046 

„      Soathem  half  of  ditto    ....  '23462 

„      North  Temperate  Zone  -        ...  •49192 

„      Soath  Temperate  Zone  •        -        .        .  •08477 

„      North  Frigid  Zone,  aboat       ...  '31785 

(3.)  The  water  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  coven  so  large  a 
portion  of  tiie  earth's  surface)  is  in  reality  one  vast,  conti- 
nuous, and  connected  ocean,  which  everywhere  surrounds  and 
insulates  the  land.  It  is,  however  (for  convenience  of  de- 
scription), requisite  to  have  divisions,  and  a  glance  at  the  Map 
of  the  World  will  show  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
three  great  basins, — the  Pacific  Oceany  the  Atlantic  Oceariy 
and  the  Indian  Oceany  which  are  partiaUy  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  masses  of  land  that  form  the  great  continents 
and  islands.  To  these  may  also  be  added  two  other  divi- 
sions,— the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceana^  by  which  names  are 
respectively  distinguished  the  bodies  of  water  situated  within 
the  limits  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  and  probably 
reaching  to  the  Poles.  There  are,  however,  no  natural  limits 
to  these  last-named  divisions :  tiie  Arctic  Ocean  seems  to 
belong  naturally  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Antarctic 
is  equally  connected  with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Indian  Oceans.  In  its  widest  part  (at  the 
equator)  the  Pacific  Ocean  stretches  over  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe,  and  alone  occupies  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  whole  of  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  smaller 
portions  of  water,  which  form  inland  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  &c^ 
will  be  noticed,  as  they  successively  occur,  in  describing  the 
different  countries  to  which  they  are  adjacent. 

(4.)  The  land,  which  is  exceedingly  irregular  in  its  distri- 
bution, forms  two  great  masses,  or  cantinentSy  distinguished 
as  the  Eastern  C!ontinent  (or  Old  World)  and  the  Western 
Continent  (or  New  World).  The  main  body  of  the  Eastern 
Continent  extends  in  a  general  east  and  west  direction, 
while  the  Western  Continent  stretches  in  length  from  north 
to  south, — facts  which,  as  we  shall  hereafit^  see,  are  con- 
nected with  tiie  general  direction  of  the  mountain  chains,  and 
great  masses  of  high  land,  in  each. 

The  eastern  continent  is  divided  into  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  and  the  western  continent  into  North  America  and 
South  America.  Each  of  these  divisions  is,  indeed,  properly 
regarded  as  a  continent  in  itself.  Australia,  an  extensive  and 
detached  tract  of  land,  situated  to  the  south-eastward  of  Asia, 
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IB  alflo  snfficientlj  large  to  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
continent. 

There  are,  then,  in  all,  six  continents — four  in  the  eastern, 
and  two  in  the  western,  hemisphere.  The  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  are  situated  wholly  to 
the  northward  of  the  equator,  or  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Africa  v^d  South  America  are  also  partly  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  globe.  Australia  is  the  only  one  of  the  continents  that 
is  entirely  within  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Besides  the  above-named  continental  regions,  ^ben  are  a 
vast  number  of  smaller  portions  of  land,  or  isiandsy  distributed 
over  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  exhibit  every  variety 
of  form  and  size.  Sometimes  they  are  numerously  grouped 
tc^ether,  so  as  to  constitute  archipeli^oes.  In  general,  idaiids 
are  r^arded  as  belonging  to  that  continent  to  which  they 
are  most  neariy  adjacent.  But  the  numerous  insular  groups 
UiAt  occur  in  the  Padfic  Ocean,  within  the  tropics,  are  re- 
garded as  forming,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Polynesia, 
a  separate  division  of  the  earth. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa^  America,  Australia,  andPolyneria, 
constitute^  in  modem  geography,  the  six  great  divisions  of  the 
globe. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  successively  these  different 
portions,  commencing  with  Europe,  which,  though  one  of  the 
smallest,  is,  in  a  moral  and  social  (as  well  as  in  a  commercial) 
point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  important,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  arts  and  letters, 
ID  the  development  of  industry,  and  in  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  pursuits  of  civilised  life. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

SUBOFB. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

SECTION  I.  —  EXTENT  AND  BOUNDABIES. 

(5.)  Europe  is  the  north-western  part  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, and  the  smallest  of  the  three  portions  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  most  northern  point  of  its  mainland,  called 
Nordkun  *,  is  in  n.  latitude  7l°6\  and  its  most  southern,  the 
Point  of  Tarifa  (in  Spain),  in  lat  36""  T ;  —  its  most  eastern 
point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Eiira  Baigarama,  is  in 
68°3(Ke.  longitude ;  and  its  western  extremity  (Cape  Roca) 
in  9°  28'  w.  longitude.  Including,  however,  the  important 
archipelago  of  the  British  Islanda,  the  most  western  point  of 
which  —  Dunmore  Head,  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland — is  in 
w.  longitude  10^30',  Europe  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be 
said  to  lie  between  the  36th  and  71st  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude; and  between  the  10th  meridian  of  west,  and  the  60th  of 
east,  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  hj  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  hy 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Seaof  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  chuin  of  Mount  Caucasus, — and  on  the  east  bj  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  river  Ural,  and  the  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
These  boundaries  are,  excepting  on  the  eastern  side,  clear  and 
well  defined,  and  form  a  natural  separation  between  Europe 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

(6.)  Dimensions, — The  greatest  length  of  Europe,  in  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction,  is  from  Cape  St  Vincent 
(in  Portugal)  to  a  point  in  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
near  the  67th  parallel  of  latitude,  a  line  drawn  along  which 
measures  3370  English  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
Nordkiin  in  the  north  to  Cape  Matapan  in  the  south,  is 

^  What  IB  called  the  North  Cape  of  Europe  is  sitnated  on  the  island  of 
Mageroe,  a  little  to  the  nordi  of  the  mainhind,  in  lat  71^  12'. 
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2400  miles.  But  both  iheaverctge  length  and  breadth  (espe 
ciallj  to  the  westward  of  the  20th  meridian)  are  very  much 
diminished  by  the  numerous  indentations  of  the  coast,  by 
means  of  which  the  seas  forming  the  opposite  boundaries  are 
brought  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another.  Including 
the  islands  which  belong  to  it,  the  entire  superficial  extent  of 
Europe  is  estimated  to  be  equal  (in  round  numbers)  to  about 
3,700,000  English  square  miles. 

(7.)  Inland  Seas,  Gulfs,  Sfc,  —  Of  the  numerous  inland 
seas  and  gulfs  which  belong  to  Europe,  the  following  are 
most  deserving  of  notice.  Beginning  on  the  north,  we  find 
the  White  Sea,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
has  an  area  of  38,000  square  miles.  Situated  in  a  high 
latitude,  the  White  Sea  is  either  wholly  or  partially  covered 
with  ice  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 

(8.)  Belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  BaUic 
Sea,  approached  by  the  channels  called  the  Skager-rack  and 
the  Kattegat,  and  terminating  to  the  north  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  to  the  east  in  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Riga. 
The  Baltic  Sea  has  an  area  of  135,000  square  miles,  and 
drains  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Europe  :  it  is  gene- 
rally shallow,  in  its  western  part  not  being  more  than  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  its  deepest  part  (between  the 
town  of  Memel,  in  Prussia,  and  the  Island  of  Oland)  not  ex- 
ceeding from  360  to  GOO  feet.  The  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland  are  shallow  throughout.  Owing  to  the  numerous 
rivers  which  it  receives,  the  water  of  the  Baltic  is  much  less 
salt  than  that  of  the  ocean,  the  proportion  of  salt  which  it 
contains  not  being  more  than  ^rd  of  that  found  in  sea-water 
in  general.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  phenomena  of  tides, 
which  indeed  only  prevail  to  a  slight  extent  in  inland  seas 
in  general,  and  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  present,  are 
altogether  absent    4- 

llie  Baltic  is  entered  by  three  narrow  channels  or  straits, 
formed  by  the  islands  of  Ihe  Danish  Archipelago :  these  are 
called  respectively  the  Sound  (between  the  mainland  of  Swe- 
den and  the  island  of  ^aland),  the  Great  Belt  (between  the 
islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen),  and  the  Little  Belt  (which 
divides  Funen  from  the  peninsula  of  Jutland).  Of  these, 
the  Sound,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  12,985  feet  (nearly 
two  and  a  half  miles)  in  width,  is  the  most  frequented  pas- 
sage ;  the  Great  Belt  is  eight  miles,  and  the  Little  Belt  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  wide. 
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The  Baltic  is  pftrdaUy  frossen  every  wintBr,  and  the  stnits 
are  usually  impassable  urom  December  to  ApriL  In  severe 
winters  it  has  occasionally  been  completely  covered  with  ice 
in  its  widest  parts,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  armies 
marching  across  it  at  such  periods.  To  the  surrounding 
nations  the  Baltic  is  known  as  the  Osi^See^  or  East  Sea. 

(9.)  That  portion  of  the  Atlantic  situated  between  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Hdland, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  is  called  the  North  Sea^  and  the  part 
of  it  immediately  adjacent  to  the  shinres  of  England  and  Hol- 
land is  distinguished  as  the  Grerman  Ocean.  The  North 
Sea  is  shallow  in  its  southern  part,  but  deepens  considerably 
towards  the  north. 

(10.)  The  Zuyder  Zee  (South  Sea)  is  an  offiaet  of  the 
German  Ocean,  which  penetrates  the  shores  of  Holland,  and 
which  was  chiefly  formed  by  irruptions  of  the  ocean  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  shallow,  much 
obstructed  by  sand-banks,  and  liable  to  severe  storms. 

(11.)  The  Strait  of  Dover,  20^  miles  across  in  its  narrow- 
est part  and  200  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  connects  the 
Grerman  Ocean  with  the  EngUsh  Channel,  which  extends 
between  the  opposite  coasts  of  England  and  France.  The 
sea  which  flows  between  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  called  the  Irish  Sea. 

Further  southward,  the  broad  arm  of  the  Atlantic  which 
washes  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain  is  called  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

(12.)  On  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  which 
is  the  largest  of  inland  seas,  extends  in  length  above  2400 
miles,  and  covers  nearly  a  million  square  miles.  The 
depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  generally  considerable,  except- 
ing between  Sicily  and  Cape  Bon  (on  the  coast  of  Africa), 
where  a  submarine  ridge  occurs,  upon  which  the  soundings 
are  from  50  to  500  feet.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  the  depth  is  nearly  1000  feet,  which  a  little 
further  to  the  east  increases  to  3000  feet.  A  maximum 
depth  of  1600  fathoms  (9600  feet)  has  been  ascertained  in 
the  western  half  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  between  Spain 
and  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Still  greater  depths,  varying 
from  1000  to  upwards  of  2000  fathoms  (6000  to  above  12,000 
feet)  have  been  found  in  the  more  easterly  division  of  this 
sea,  between  the  islands  of  -Malta  and  Candia. 

Unlike  most  inland  seas,  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
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ocEoeed  thoee  of  the  ocean  in  saltaessy  the  prqxMrtion  of  salt 
which  they  contain  being  nearly  5  per  cent,  while  that  of 
aea-water  in  general  is  from  3  to  3^  per  cent.  A  strong 
current  flows  mto  the  Mediterranean  through  tlie  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  probably  compensated  bjr  an  nnder  current  in 
ihe  opposite  direction^  though  the  amoont  of  evaporation 
from  so  large  a  body  of  water,  in  a  warm  climate,  is  perhaps 
asfficient  to  carry  off  the  quantity  thus  continually  poured 
in,  and  increased  by  the  rivers  which  it  receives.  The  tides 
in  the  Mediterranean  are  slight,  and  in  most  parts  scarcely 
perceptible,  not  rising  to  more  than  a  few  inches.  The  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  is  13  miles  wide  in  its  narrowest  part 

Different  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  are  distinguished 
by  names  dmved  firom  the  countries  to  which  they  are  ad- 
jacent,  as  the  Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Genoa,  the  Sea  of  Tuscany, 
the  Sea  of  Sicily,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Adriatic  Sea  is 
a  long  narrow  arm  which  runs  up  to  the  eastward  of  the 
peninsula  of  Italy ;  and  the  name  of  the  Archipelago  is  given 
to  the  portion  between  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  is  thickly  studded  with  islands.  The  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  also  sometimes  called 
the  Levant. 

(13.)  The  narrow  channel  of  the  Dardanelles  (anciently 
called  the  Hellespont),  which  varies  from  f  of  a  mile  to  2 
miles  in  width,  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmoroy  about  170  miles  long  and  48  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  The  Sea  of  Marmora  in  its  central  part  exceeds 
2000  feet  in  depth :  its  waters  are  united  to  those  of  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  channel  of  Constantinople  (the  ancient  Thracian 
Bosphorus),  which  in  its  narrowest  part  scarcely  exceeds  ^  a 
mile  in  width. 

(14.)  The  Black  Sea  is  an  oval-shaped  basin,  which  covers 
an  area  of  180,000  square  miles.  Along  its  western  shores 
it  has,  in  general,  a  depth  of  about  300  feet,  which  in  its 
central  portions  increases  to  upwards  of  1000  feet.  At  its 
north-eastern  extremity  the  narrow  Strait  of  lenikale  (1^  mile 
in  width)  connects  it  with  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  is  shallow 
throughout^  not  exceeding  40  feet  in  its  deepest  part.  The 
Black  Sea  is  much  less  salt  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  4^th 
less  so  than  the  Atlantic,  but  is  Salter  than  the  water  of  tho 
Baltic.  Its  northern  shores  are  partially  obstructed  by  ice 
during  severe  winters,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Sea  of  A20T 
is  annually  impeded  from  the  same  cause.     The  Black  Sea 
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has  no  tides,  but  a  strong  current  sets  from  it  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, through  the  channels  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles. 

(15.)  The  Caspian  Seais  in  reality  a  lake,  and  the  largest 
in  the  world,  covering  a  surface  of  130,000  square  miles. 
Its  depth  varies  considerably,  being  near  its  northern  shores 
only  12  feet,  and  adjacent  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  shores, 
not  more  than  150  feet,  but  its  central  portion  exceeds  2800 
feet.  Its  water  is  salt,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  northern  part  of  tlie  Caspian  is  frozen  in  winter,  and 
the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  does  not  break  up  until 
the  month  of  April.  This  sea  is  remarkable  as  lying  in  a 
basin  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  waters  of  the 
globe,  its  surface  having  been  ascertained  to  be  83  feet  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

(16.)  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  indentations  formed 
by  the  seas  and  gulfs  above  enumerated,  Europe  possesses  a 
more  extended  coast-line,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
than  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe*  The  totid  length 
of  its  coast  is  estimated  to  be  about  19,500  miles,  a  ratio  of  1 
linear  mile  of  coast  for  every  190  square  miles  of  surface. 

SECTION  XL — SURFACE   OF  EUROPE — M0UKTAIN6 — PLAINS. 

(17.)  Capes. —  Of  the  numerous  capes  or  headlands  which 
belong  to  Europe,  the  following  are  the  most  important ;  on 
the  northern  coast,  Nordkiin,  and  the  North  Cape,  already 
noticed  (Art.  5.)  :  on  the  western  coasts,  the  Naze  or  lin- 
desnses,  the  south  point  of  Norway ;  the  Skawe,  which  is 
the  northernmost  point  of  Denmark ;  Cape  la  Hague,  in  the 
north-west  of  France ;  Cape  Ortegal  and  Cape  Finisterre, 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  Spain  ;  Cape  Boca,  the  western- 
most point  of  the  mainland,  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  both  in 
Portugal ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands,  Cape 
Wrath,  the  north-western  point  of  Scotland ;  Cape  Clear,  in 
the  south-west  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Land's  End  and  Lizard 
Point,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  England.  On  the 
south  side,  the  Point  of  Tarifa,  the  most  southern  point  of 
Europe,  near  Gibraltar  in  Spain ;  Cape  Spartivento,  the 
extreme  southern,  and  Cape  di  Leuca,  the  south-eastern,  ter- 
mination of  Italy ;  Cape  Matapan,  the  most  southern  point 
of  Greece,  and  Cape  Passaro,  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
island  of  Sicily. 
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(18.)  Peninsulas. — Tho  following  peninsulas  require  no- 
tice :  ihe  Scandinavian  peninsula  (which  embraces  Norway 
and  Sweden)  lying  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  between  the  Kattegat  and 
thd  North  Sea ;  the  Spanish  peninsula  (comprehending  Spain 
and  Portugal),  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  Sea;  the  Grecian  peninsula, 
between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  which  forms 
in"  its  southern  part  the  smaller  peninsula  of  the  Morea ; 
and  the  Crimea,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov. 

(19.)  The  Isthmus  of  Sleswig,  by  which  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland  is  connected  with  the  mainland,  is  25  miles  across ; 
bat  the  two  moat  remarkable  isthmuses  of  Europe  are  those  of 
Corinth  and  of  Perekop.  The  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
joins  the  Morea  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  is  less  than  4  miles 
wide ;  and  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  which  unites  the  Crimea 
to  the  mainland,  is  only  5  miles  across. 

(20.)  Crtneral  configuration  of  surface:  Mountains, —  In 
a  general  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  southern,  western, 
and  north-western  portions  of  Europe  are  mountainous, — 
the  central  portions  hilly  or  undulating, — and  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  parts  level.  The  most  extensive  series 
of  high  lands  is  that  which  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  east,  to  tlie  coast  of  Portugal  on  the  west, 
and  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  Grecian,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  peninsulas.  But  this  is  not  continuous  through- 
out :  between  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a 
plain  extends  across  from  sea  to  sea,  and  completely  separates 
the  mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  from  the  systems 
further  eastward.  The  mountains  which  stretch  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Grenoa, 
form,  however,  a  connected  series  of  ranges,  of  which  the 
eastern  portion  is  called  the  Balkan  MountainSy  and  the  west- 
em  (which  extends  in  a  semicircular  form  around  the  northern 
part  of  Italy)  the  Alps,  The  connecting  portion  between  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
Dinaric  or  Eastern  Alps..  The  various  mountain  chains 
which  stretch  southward  from  the  Balkan,  and  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  we  shall  regard  as  part 
of  the  general  system  of  the  Balkan  Mountains ;  and,  simi- 
larly, the  Apennines,  which  extend  in  a  continuous  chain 
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through  Italj,  mtsj  be  regarded  as  an  oat-ljing  portion  of 
the  system  of  the  Alps. 

To  the  north  of  this  main  axis  of  eleyation,  the  central 
portioiL  of  western  Europe  is  overspread  by  two  subordinate 
monstain  systems,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  the  Carp^ 
Man  MouniainSy  and  the  western  of  which  we  shall  describe 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Mauntams  of  Gtrmantfy  or  the 
Hercyfoan  system.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  are  only  se- 
parated by  ti^e  valley  of  the  river  Danube  from  the  northern 
ramifications  of  the  Balkan  and  Alpine  systems^  and  the 
Mountains  of  Germany  consist  of  numerous  detached  chains, 
some  of  which  are  connected  with  the  northern  offsets  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  some  degree  belong  to  that  system  of  mountains. 

To  the  west  of  the  Alps,  and  separated  from  them  by  the 
raUey  of  the  Rhone,  the  Mountams  of  Franee  form  a  de- 
taehed  system,  of  which  the  most  continuous  chain  of  heights 
is  known  as  the  Cevennes.  The  Mountains  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  consist  of  the  Pyrenees  (which  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain)  and  numerous  other  chains,  most 
of  which  run  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  between  which 
are  plateaus  of  considerable  elevation. 

In  the  north-west  of  Europe^  the  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  is  occupied  by  the  system 
of  the  Sccmdinavian  Mountains.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Europe  is  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  and  on  the  south- 
east border,  extending  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
is  the  range  of  Mount  Caucasus^  the  most  western  prolonga- 
tion of  which  occupies  part  of  the  Crimean  peninsula. 

(21.)  The  mountains  of  Continental  Europe  may  thus  be 
arranged  under  nine  divisions,  viz.  the  Balkan,  the  Alps,  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Mountains  of  Germany,  the 
Mountains  of  France,  the  Mountains  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
Mount  Caucasus,  each  of  which  we  shall  briefly  describe. 

(22.)  The  BdOuin  Mountains  commence  at  Cape  Emineh,  on  the  shorejr"' 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  extend  westward  to  the  eleyated  knot  of  Sharra- 
tagh,  Ijring  nnder  the  21st  meridian.  Thehr  height  is  generally  moderate, 
not  exceeding  on  the  arerage  from  2000  to  3000  feet  aboTe  the  sea-level, 
and  rarely  attaining  4000  feet ;  in  some  places  they  form  rather  a  high 
plateau  than  a  mountain  chain :  the  group  of  Sharra-tagh,  howerer,  riaea 
to  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  The  passes  Uirough  the  main  range  of  the 
Balkan  consist  of  deep  and  narrow  defiles.  On  their  north  side  (about 
the  meridian  of  23^  e.)  a  branch  range  leaves  the  main  chain,  and 
stretches  northwaxd  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube:  this  may  be  dia- 
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tJDgaithed  as  the  Korth  Balkan  Honntains.  To  the  aonth,  three  nmgea 
ka.Te  the  main  chain :  the  most  easterly  of  these  is  distingnished  as  tho 
little  Balkan,  which  extends  soatb-eastward  to  the  neighhoorhood  of 
ConAantinopIe ;  the  next  (proceeding  westward)  forms  the  range  of 
Despoto-dagh,  the  samnuts  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  8000  feet^ 
exceeding  that  of  the  central  chain ;  and  the  third  in  order  constitntoi 
the  chain  of  Mount  Pindna,  which  stretches^  in  nvmeroiis  nnufications, 
thrcmgh  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  peniasola.  The  average  height  of  the 
oeit  of  Pindns  is  hetween  5000  and  6000  feet,  bnt  many  of  the  «»™"**tii 
of  the  main  chain,  as  weD  as  those  of  the  subordinate  branches  which  it 
throws  off,  exceed  this  deration.  Monnt  Lacha  (the  ancient  Olympos)  is 
9754  feet,  and  Moont  Gaiona,  the  highest  moontain  in  the  modem 
khigdom  of  Greece,  is  8289  feet  hig^  A  lerel  plsin  extends  across  the 
Irthmos  of  GcMinth,  bat  the  mountains  re-appear  in  the  peninsnla  of  the 
Marea,  the  interior  of  which  forms  a  high  table-land,  intersected  bj 
nmnerons  rirer-TalleyB.  The  highest  point  of  the  Morea,  Mount  St.  Elias^ 
is  7900  feet  in  elevation.  None  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  however, 
reach  the  height  of  perpetual  snow. 

(83.)  From  the  hi|^  mass  of  Sharra-tagh,  the  ranges  of  the  Dinaric  or 
Eastern  Alps  stretch  in  a  north-wester! j  direction,  psnllel  with  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the  meridian  of  15^  s.  kmg.,  about  which  the  A^ 
properly  so  called,  may  he  regarded  as  commencing,  and  whence  they 
extend,  in  a  semicircular  sweep  of  about  700  miles,  to  the  head  of  the 
€hdlf  of  Grenoa.  The  mean  height  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  is  from  4000  to 
5000  feet:  the  extensive  mass  of  Mount  Kom,  near  their  eastern  ex- 
tremity, rises  to  aboat  9000  feet,  and  is  covered  with  snow  during  great 
part  ii  the  year. 

The  Alps  consist,  in  their  eastern  portion,  of  several  parallel  ranges, 
rmming  in  a  general  east  and  west  direction :  westward  of  the  9th 
meridiim,  these  are  diminished  to  two  chains,  divided  by  the  valley  of 
the  river  Rhone  ;  and  still  further  to  the  west,  where  they  bend  south- 
waid,  they  form  a  single  main  chain,  or  axis  of  elevation,  though  with 
immeroiis  offsets,  which  occupy  the  country  on  either  side.  In  this,  the 
most  western  portion,  the  enthre  breadth  of  the  mountain-mass  is  si>out 
100  miles :  in  their  mote  eastern  portion,  the  breadth  is  considerably 
greater,  and  between  the  9th  and  13th  meridians  is  from  ISO  to 
130  miles.  The  Alps  are  highest  in  their  western  part,  where  the  crest 
of  the  range  has  an  average  elevation  of  between  8000  and  9000  feet : 
Mont  Blanc,  their  loftiest  summit,  is  15,730  feet  in  elevation,  and  is 
(if  we  except  the  border  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus)  the  highest  moun- 
tein  in  Europe.  Many  other  summits  in  this  part  of  the  range  exceed 
18,000  feet  in  height.  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  have  an 
ftverage  elevation  of  between  6000  and  7000  feet ;  bnt  through  their  entire 
ooem  numerous  summits  exceed  10,000  feet  in  height,  and  rise  above 
the  limits  of  jterpetual  snow,  the  line  of  which  is  here  between  8000  and 
9000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  descent  of  the  Alps  is  more  rapid 
towards  Italy  than  towards  the  north,  on  which  side  they  form  elevated 
plains  and  high  mountain-valleys. 

The  passes  over  the  Alps  are  at  a  great  elevation :  that  of  Mont  Cenis 
(between  Savoy  and  Piedmont),  one  of  the  most  frequented,  is  6770  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  pass  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  near  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  the  celebrated  hospke  of  that  name,  8170  feet ;  that  of  Mont 
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Cervin,  fbrther  to  the  eastward,  is  1 1,100  feet,  and  is  the  highest  pass  in 
Europe,  bnt  is  not  practicable  for  carriages ;  the  great  road  of  the  Simplon, 
oonstmcted  by  Napoleon,  attains  an  elevation  of  6585  feet ;  and  tiiiat  over 
Mont  Stelvio,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  which  leads  from 
l^ol  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  is  9170  feet,  and  is  the  highest  car- 
riage-road in  Enrope. 

The  glaciers,  or  vast  fields  of  ice  and  frozen  snow,  which  occnr  in  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  Alps,  are  among  their  mostremarkable  and  interesting 
features.  They  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  chain,  and  owe  their 
origin  to  the  accumulation  of  the  snow  which  falls  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  which  becomes  only  partially  melted  during  the  short 
gnnmier  of  these  elevated  regions.  They  are  continually,  though  slowly, 
moving  down  the  declivity  of  the  valleys,  and  sometimes  descend  as  low 
as  the  level  of  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  surface  and  figure  are 
mainly  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  rest :  in 
those  valleys  which  have  little  slope,  the  glaciers  are  nearly  level,  and 
have  few  clefts ;  but  when  they  rest  on  a  steep  slope,  or  on  very  uneven 
ground,  their  surface  is  broken  into  clefts  and  elevations,  the  clefts  being 
many  feet  in  width,  and  sometimes  upwards  of  100  feet  deep.  Their 
extent  is  also  continually  varying,  sometimes  decreasing  for  several  years, 
while  at  other  times  they  increase,  descending  further  into  the  valleys  and 
covering  the  meadows.  Their  margins  are  bounded  by  dykes  of  roundish 
blocks  of  stone,  called  morainea,  which  are  continually  pushed  forwards, 
or  abandoned,  as  the  glaciers  advance  or  recede.  Along  the  central  part 
of  the  Alps,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  fix>ntier8  of  l^rol,  there  are 
reckoned  more  than  400  glaciers,  some  of  them  only  3  miles  in  length, 
while  others  are  from  18  to  21  miles  long,  from  1  to  2^  miles  wide,  and 
from  100  to  600  feet  thick.  Altogether,  they  are  estimated  to  cover 
a  surface  of  upwards  of  1000  square  miles,  and  form  a  sea  of  ice,  fix>m 
the  inexhausdble  reservoirs  of  which  some  of  the  principal  European 
rivers  are  supplied. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  highest  portion  of  the  Alps,  the  chain  of 
Mount  Jura,  which  belongs  to  the  same  mountain  system,  extends  in  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction  (along  the  borders  of  France  and 
Switzerland),  frt>m  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  the  great  bend  of  the 
Bhine,  at  Bftle.  Mount  Jura  consists  of  several  parallel  ridges,  with  long 
vaUeys  between  them,  and  has  an  average  elevation  of  between  3000  and 
4000  feet.  Several  summits,  however,  exceed  5000  feet,  and  the  snow 
lies  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  chain  for  about  seven  months  of  the 
year. 

In  their  most  eastern  portion,  between  the  12th  and  15th  meridians, 
several  offsets  frx)m  the  northern  face  of  the  Alps  advance  far  into  the 
plains  watered  by  the  Danube,  and  some  of  ^em  extend,  though  with 
greatly  diminished  elevation,  close  to  the  banks  of  that  river.  But  the 
most  important  of  the  subsidiary  chains  of  the  Alpine  system  is  that  of 
the  Apennines,  which  extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

The  Apennines  commence  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  are, 
in  reality,  a  prolongation  of  that  portion  of  the  Alps  which  extends, 
to  the  9.E.  of  Mont  Viso,  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
average  height  of  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  varies  from  3000  to  5000 
feet,  but  in  the  central  portion  of  the  chain  several  summits  are  between 
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7000  and  8000  feet  high,  and  Mount  Ck>nio,  the  highest,  ia  95S1  feet 
Thar  higher  ports  begin  to  be  covered  with  snow  in  October,  and  are 
not  enUnly  free  from  it  until  June.  The  yallejB  on  the  east  side  of 
die  chain  are  at  right  angles  to  its  general  direction,  while  those  on  the 
west  are  longitudinal ;  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  longer  riyers  are 
formed  on  that  aide,  and  flow  in  yalleys  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
principal  chain.  A  tract  of  countrj  of  above  two  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  along  the  west  side  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  41st  and  43rd 
paraDds,  is  of  Tolcanic  character,  and  at  its  southern  extremity  is  Mount 
YesuWus  (an  isolated  summit,  to  the  eastward  of  the  bay  of  Naples), 
3932  feet  in  height,  and  the  only  active  volcano  in  continental  Europe 

(24.)  The  rafley  of  the  Danube  separates  the  northern  offsets  of  the 
BflJkan  Mountains  and  the  Alps  from  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Mountains  of  Germany,  and  this  Talley  is  in  some  places  narrowed  to 
a  mere  rocky  defile  by  Uie  advancing  ranges  on  either  hand.  From  the 
bend  of  the  Danube,  east  of  the  town  of  Moldova  (near  the  meridian  of 
22^  E.)»the  CarpaOiian  itfoiiJitotiu  extend, — at  first  in  a  general  easterly, 
and  afterwards  m  a  north-west  and  westerly  direction, — to  the  source  of 
the  river  Oder,  enclosing  the  plain  of  Hungary  in  a  circular  sweep  of 
between  700  and  800  miles.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  runs  east 
and  west,  along  Use  south  frontier  of  Transylvania,  is  distinguished  as  the 
Southern  Carpathians,  and  numerous  offisets  from  these  and  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  main  range  extend  over  the  mountainous  region  of  Tran- 
sylvania. In  their  north-western  portion,  two  diverging  chains  branch 
off  from  the  principal  range,  of  which  the  more  eastern  (which  contains 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Matra)  extends  to  Uie  bend  of  the  Danube  above 
Pesth ;  the  other,  distinguished  as  the  Ldttle  Carpathians,  advances  to 
the  bimks  of  the  same  river  near  Presburg. 

The  higher  portions  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  have  an  average 
elevation  of  between  5000  and  6000  feet :  the  group  of  Tatra  (under 
the  20th  meridian)  contains  ten  peaks  which  exceed  8000  feet,  and  the 
highest  of  which  is  8524  feet:  peaks  of  still  greater  elevation  are  stated 
to  occur  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  system,  on  the  borders  of 
Transylvania.  The  Carpathians  are  steepest  on  their  outward  side, 
that  is,  towards  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Galicia :  they  are,  in  general, 
exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  passes  through  them  narrow  and  difficult. 
The  valleys  are  numeroos  and  picturesque,  and  the  wild  glens  in  the 
group  of  Tatra  are  interspersed  with  smsdl  lakes  and  waterfalls. 

(25.)  From  about  the  iSth  meridian  (near  the  source  of  the  Oder) 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and  from  the  course  of  the  Danube 
northward  to  the  52nd  parallel,  is  a  tract  of  country  rendered  more  or 
less  hilly  and  broken  in  character  by  the  numerous  groups  or  chains  of 
hills  witii  which  a  great  portion  of  it  is  covered.  It  is  these  various  hill 
chains  that  we  comprehend  under  the  general  deamation  of  the  Moun- 
iains  of  Germany  (or  the  Hercynian  sjrstem).*    llie  average  elevation 

*  The  latter  name  is  derived  from  that  of  an  extensive  forest  (the 
Hercynia  SUva  of  classical  geography)  which,  in  ancient  times,  stretched 
across  nearly  the  entire  reffion  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  vestiges  of  which  yet  remain  in  the  Schwan- 
w^d,  or  Black  Forest,  and  elsewhere. 
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of  tiiQBe  diaiiu  is  ineonridenble,  not  more  iJum  ftom  2000  to  3000  fiaet: 
the  highest  summits  occur  in  tlie  ranges  called  the  En  Gelnrge  and  li» 
Biesen  Gebirge,  wliich  boond  the  pla^  of  Bohemia  <m  its  K.w.  and  njl 
Bides ;  the  moontain  called  Sehnee-Koppe,  in  the  latter  range,  is  5274 
feet  Banges  of  less  eleyation  boond  the  same  plain  to  the  8.  w.  and  B.X. 
The  Han  Mountains,  an  ontlyuig  group,  considerably'  to  tlie  northward, 
9658  feet  in  height,  are  remarkable  for  their  metalliferous  wealth. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Hercynian  mountain  system,  the  etetated 
plain  of  Bayaria,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  npper  course  of  the 
Danube,  is  1600  feet  abore  the  lev«l  of  the  sea.  Furaer  westward,  the 
source  of  the  Dannbe  is  at  a  height  of  ttOO  feet :  liie  high  and  IdHy 
district  in  which  it  rises  forms  a  part  of  tbe  nmge  of  the  Sdiwaxz-wald, 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  middlB 
portion  of  that  riser's  course,  and  descends  by  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
lerel  of  its  ytSiev.  Parallel  to  the  Schwarz-wald,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  th,e  river,  is  ue  chain  of  the  Yosges,  which  belongs  to  tlie  mountain 
system  of  Frmoe.  From  the  southern  termiaatioD  of  tibe  SchwarE-wald, 
a  diain  of  heists  stretches  eastward  between  the  npper  courses  of  the 
Bhine  and  the  Danube,  and,  passing  round  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
through  the  portion  of  the  Tyrol  known  as  tiie  Vorsrlbeig,  unites  witih 
the  Alps  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Switzerland. 

(26.)  Hie  MouHittins  of  France  consist  of  the  long  and  narrow  chain  of 
the  Ceirennes,  wliich  extend  in  a  general  nortii  and  Eoa£ti  direction,  and 
aeparete  the  basin  of  the  Bhone  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  Loire :  their 
elevation  is  moderate,  not  exceeding  on  an  average  from  2000  to  aOOOfeefe, 
and  the  highest  summit,  Mont  Medn,  being  onlj  5819  feet  Farther 
north,  and  running  in  the  same  general  direction,  is  the  chain  of  the 
Vosges  already  mentioned,  extending  along  the  left  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Bhine,  and  from  SOOO  to  3000  feet  in  average  elevation.  The 
Vosges  are  not  couiected  with  the  Cevennes  by  any  continuous  dialn, 
but  the  small  Plateau  of  Langres,  situated  between  the  47th  and  48th 
parallels,  and  intermediate  between  the  two  ranges,  has  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet  £Yom  this  plateau,  another  series  of  heights  advances  north- 
ward between  the  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  under  tiie  namue 
of  the  Ardennes,  the  greatest  elevation  of  which  does  not  exceed  1800 
feet 

The  highest  portions  of  the  French  mountain  system  occur,  however, 
to  the  westward  of  the  Cevennes,  from  which  two  ranges  branch  off  about 
the  parallel  of  44*'  SO'.  One  of  these  forms  the  Mountains  of  Forez, 
lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Loire  and  its  tributary  the  Allier, 
and  the  other  the  Mountains  of  Anvergne,  which  constitute  rather  a 
group  or  high  mountain  region  than  a  <£ain.  The  highest  summit  of 
the  Mountains  of  Auvergne,  in  the  group  of  Mont  Dor6,  is  6221  feet : 
several  other  of  their  elevations  exc^  5000  feet  .But  die  Mountains 
of  Auvergne  are  chiefly  remaikable  on  account  of  tlie  numerous  volcanic 
cones  and  craters  which  they  contain,  and  which  exhibit  the  manifest 
traces  of  former  igneous  action.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  volcanic  region 
ythi6t  extends  from  40  to  50  miles  in  length,  and  about  20  in  bref^th, 
and  within  the  limits  of  which  as  many  as  300  minor  (and  now  extinct) 
yolcanos  occur.  The  highest  of  these,  the  Fuy  de  Dome,  is  4846  feet 
in  elevation.  Tbo  aspect  of  the  whole  district  is  remarkably  striking  ; 
naked  cones  and  dome-shaped  mountains,  destttnte  of  vegetation,  pec- 
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Tfirinff  steMDM  of  Isvm,  and  eKtansfe  ud  deaolate  tnefei  of 
Mhes^  xifle  to  ue  height  of  leyend  thooMnd  feeL  Their  sommilB  mtt 
oftcoB  fomid  to  be  penetrated  with  deep  and  yawning  eraten,  whan 
ragged  edges  form  the  oommeMeBiest  <Mf  hideous  duwmeis  and  gocges 
wisch  Burronnd  die  inountana. 

CS7.)  TTke  JToMitemff  cftke  Sptmitk  AnuMOb.— The  hif^iest  part  of 
the  plftm  which  sepaxates  die  CSerennes  ttom  the  ^prenees,  and  throagfa 
which  nms  Uie  Cboal  of  Langnedoc  (oonnectmg  the  Garonne  with  um 
WBters  of  the  MeditamDeaa),  is  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ^rraaees 
extend  in  a  oontinooos  chain  of  300  miles  in  length,  from  Gape  Grease 
(on  the  Golf  of  Lyeos)  to  the  imiennost  ang^  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; 
hefiore  reaching  wUch  th^  dirow  off  a  bnmdi  '^^•w*^  which  stroldiei 
westward  for  a  farther  distanee  of  about  400  miles,  along  the  shoies  of 
die  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  Gape  Knisteire.  This  western  prolmigatioa  of  the 
j^frenees  (different  portions  of  which  are  sometimes  tenaed  the  Astarian 
and  GhkUdan  Moantaim^  and  which  has  a  variety  of  local  designalacms) 
sre  shall  speak  of  as  die  Gantafarian  Monntaias. 

Hie  hj^iest  crest  of  die  Pyrenees  Taries  in  average  elevation  between 
7000  and  9000  feet  Hie  loftiest  somants  oocor  in  die  central  part  of 
the  chain,  where  many  of  them  exceed  10,000  feet  in  altitude ;  the 
Idg^best,  the  Peak  of  Nedion,  is  11,426  feet  in  devadon.  All  dM 
U^ier  portions  of  the  chain  rise  above  the  level  of  perpetoal  anow,  which 
is  hen  abont  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Towards  &  eastern  and  wertem 
eiAiemltieB  of  the  chain,  the  moantains  rise  by  a  gradnal  ascent,  and  die 
paases  over  them  are  nnmeroos  and  of  trifling  elevation ;  bat  in  the  central 
J^fienees,  the  ascent  is  ragged  and  precipitous,  and  the  roads  across  them 
oonaiBt  of  deep  and  nanow  defiles,  widi  hig^  walls  of  rode  on  either  hand. 
The  l^^nees  throw  off  vazioas  branches  on  bodi  sides  of  the  diain, 
by  which  the  entire  breadth  of  the  mountain  region  is  increased  to  between 
40  and  50  miles.  The  nsnow  vafleys  in  thehr  hk^her  portions  are  tra- 
Tersed  by  rivers,  and  small  lakes  oocur  in  many  of  them ;  some  of  diese 
nre  above  the  levd  df  the  mow-line,  and  are  always  covered  widi  ice,  and 
many  of  those  in  lower  sitaations  continue  froaen  till  die  end  of  Aagost. 
The  soothera  face  of  the  central  chain  is  more  rugged  and  precipitoasdian 
the  odier,  so  that  the  ascent  on  the  side  of  Spain  is  generally  more  difll- 
enU  and  laborious  than  on  the  side  of  France,  the  IVench  valleys  generally 
DBQg  to  the  crest  of  die  chain  by  an  easy  and  gradnal  indinstion. 

Tbe  Gantabrian  Mountains  have  an  average  elevation  of  from  4000 
lo  6000  ieet,  but  in  their  most  western  portion,  near  the  source  of  the 
S3  (an  affluent  of  the  Mtnho),  some  of  the  summits  exceed  10,000  feet 
Theb  novdiem  feoe  desoends  by  a  rapid  slope  to  die  diores  of  the  Bay 


To  the  soudi  of  the  (}antahrian  Moantains,  the  interior  of  the 
peninsnla  ibnns  a  high  plateau  or  table-land,  which  extends  southward 
as  te  as  the  chain  of  the  Sierra  Mbrena,  and  sinks  gradually  on  the  west 
to  tlie  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  towards  whidi  its  dope  is  directed  by  the 
long  river-valleys  which  traverse  it  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  On 
the  east  side,  the  boundary  of  the  table-land  is  marked  by  a  succession 
of  devated  ranges,  which  are  connected  widi  the  Gantabrian  Moantains 
near  die  source  of  die  river  Ebro,  and  which  may  be  described  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Geltiberian  Mountains.  These,  though  not 
dbroaghont  a  continaoas  chain,  yet  mark  die  Bmits  between  the  ^*^ 
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regions  of  the  interior,  and  the  pUuns  that  border  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  of  their  summits  attain  an  eleration  of  between  4000 
and  5000  feet 

The  table-land  of  central  Spain  has  an  elevation  of  2200  feet  abore 
the  sea:  it  is  not  nniformlj  level,  but  is  crossed  bj  two  mountain  chains, 
which  extend  in  an  east  and  west  direction  along  Uie  opposite  sides  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  The  more  northern  of  these  divides  the  vaJlej 
of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  the  Douro,  and  may  be  described,  in  its  coune 
through  Spain,  under  the  general  name  of  the  Castilian  Mountains: 
where  it  enters  Portugal,  it  is  connected  with  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  and 
finallv  terminates  at  &pe  Boca,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  European 
mainland.  The  general  height  of  the  Castilian  Mountains  is  from  4000 
to  5000  feet  above  the  sea, — their  relative  elevation  above  the  plateau 
from  which  thej  rise  being,  of  course,  considerably  less :  that  part  of  the 
range  called  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  (between  the  5th  and  6th  meridians 
v.),  however,  is  10,548  feet,  and  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  7524  feet 

The  chain  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  divides  its 
basin  from  that  of  the  Guadiana,  forms  the  Mountains  of  Toledo,  to 
the  south  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  further  westward  is  known  as 
the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe :  the  average  height  of  the  Mountains  of 
Toledo  (which  name  we  use  as  a  general  designation  of  the  entire 
range)  does  not  exceed  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  se&  To  the 
south  of  the  Guadiana  is  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  ascent  of 
which,  on  its  northern  side,  is  of  inconsiderable  height,  but  which,  on 
the  south,  sinks  down  by  a  rapid  descent  to  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Guadalquiver,  which,  even  in  their  eastern  part,  are  more  than  1000 
feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  plateau  to  the  north  of  the  range.  The 
average  height  of  the  Sierra  Morena  does  not  exceed  between  3000  and 
4000  feet:  a  western  prolongation  of  this  chain,  though  divided  from  it 
by  the  Guadiana  (in  the  lower  course  of  that  river),  extends  along  the 
south  coast  of  Portugal,  and  terminates  at  Cape  St  Vincent. 

The  Sierra  Nevada,  which  extends  idong  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  and 
the  general  height  of  which  varies  from  6000  to  9000  feet,  includes  some 
of  the  highest  summits  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  nearly  rivals  Uie 
I^nees  in  altitude.  Its  highest  point  is  the  Peak  of  Mnllubcen,  1 1,151 
feet,  which,  as  well  as  several  other  summits  of  the  chain,  rises  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  descend 
on  the  soutli  with  a  steep  and  rapid  slope  toward  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  immediate  shores  of  which  is  a  parallel  range  of  less  elevation,  called 
the  Alpuxarras. 

(28.)  The  Scandinavian  BfountainM  extend  from  Cape  Lindcsnses  or 
the  Nase  (the  south  point  of  Norway)  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of 
Europe,  before  reaching  which  they  throw  off  to  the  eastward  some 
rocky  chains  of  trifling  elevation,  which  stretch  through  the  northern 
portion  of  Finland.  £tween  the  Naze  and  the  62nd  parallel  they  are 
known  ns  the  Hardanger-ficld  and  the  Lang-field ;  between  the  62nd 
and  63rd  parallels  they  are  called  the  Dovre-field  (a  name  which  has 
sometimes  been  used  to  indicate  the  entire  mountain  system)  ;  and  tho 
portion  further  northward  is  distinguished  as  the  Koelen  Mountains. 

The  Scandinavian  Mountains  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula, 
extending  close  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To  the  south  of  the 
63rd  parallel  they  form  a  high  mountain  plateau,  the  western  sido 
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of  which  is  washed  bj  the  ocean,  and  is  indented  bj  numberless  deep 
and  narrow  inlets,  by  means  of  which  its  waters  penetrate  into  thie 
Yery  heart  of  the  mountain  region.  These  inlets,  which  are  locallj 
called  jSordlf,  are  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  formation  of 
Norway  (the  only  parallel  to  which  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  is  found 
in  the  narrow  lochs  on  the  western  shores  of  Scotland),  ^e  mountains 
throughout  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea-shore,  and  attain  ihe  greatest 
deration  of  their  crest  at  a  distance  in  some  places  of  not  more  than 
firom  20  to  50  miles  from  the  coast,  while  on  their  eastern  side  they 
descend  gradually  and  by  long  slopes  to  the  plains  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Jn  many  places,  tne  high  plains  which  form  the  summit  of 
the  entire  mountain-mass  approach,  and  in  some  cases  exceed,  the  level 
of  perpetual  congelation  (which  in  the  parallel  of  the  Lang-field  is  about 
4200  feet),  and  aJl  the  higher  points  which  rise  upon  this  elevated  base 
penetrate  above  the  snow-line.  The  highest  part  of  the  Hardanger-field 
is  5748  feet:  Skagstol-tind,  as  the  south  extremity  of  the  Lang-field,  is 
8101  feet,  and  the  mountain  called  Snee-hsetten,  in  the  Dovre-field,  is 
8120  feet,  and  is  probably  the  culminating  point  of  the  entire  system. 

Tlie  Koelen  Mountains,  which  form  more  of  a  continuous  chain,  are 
from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  mean  height ;  many  of  their  summits  exceed 
5000  feet,  and  Sulitelma  (67°  5'  lat)  is  6178  feet.  The  North  Cape, 
in  the  Island  of  Mageroe,  which  is  a  detached  member  of  this  mountain 
system,  is  a  high  mass  of  rock  rising  to  1161  feet  in  elevation,  and  broken 
into  pyramided  cliffs  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  mountains  which 
penetrate  from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  into  Finland  attain  a  height  of 
from  8000  to  4000  feet  in  their  northern  part,  but  diminish  in  elevation 
as  they  advance  southward. 

(29.)  llie  Urai  Mountauu,  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe, 
constitute  a  long  and  narrow  mountain  system,  which  extends  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  firom  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  parallel  of  Orenburg 
(51°  30^  through  nearly  18  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more  than  1200  miles. 
Hie  mountains  do  not  form  a  single  ridge,  but  are  throughout  bordered 
to  some  extent  by  low  parallel  branches,  which,  however,  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  chain,  are  confined  within  narrow  limits ;  but  in  the  southern 
part,  these  branches  constitute  separate  mountains  to  the  west  of  the 
chief  crest,  and  the  entire  system  has  there  a  width  of  upwards  of  100 
miles.  The  highest  ridge  has  an  average  elevation  of  firom  2000  to 
2500  feet,  which  in  the  parallel  of  57°  is  diminished  by  a  central  de- 
pression in  the  chain  to  1400  feet,  and  near  this  portion  of  the  system 
the  slojje  is  exceedingly  gradual  on  either  side.  But  both  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  depression,  many  rugged  and  To6kj  summits  occur, 
several  of  which  exceed  5000  feet  in  height.  In  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  elevadon  is  considerably  diminished,  and 
the  highest  summit  north  of  66°  does  not  exceed  3000  feet 

(30. )  The  chain  of  Mount  Caucanu  extends  in  a  south-east  and  north- 
west direction  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  through  a  length  of 
about  700  miles.  Various  branch  chains  and  pandlel  ridges  are  con- 
nected with  the  central  line  of  elevation :  on  the  north  tlie  extreme  limits 
of  the  mountain  system  are  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Terek 
and  Kouban,  and  on  the  south  the  mountains  spread  over  an  elevated 
district,  in  which  are  various  plains,  valleys,  and  defiles.    The  breadth 
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of  the  whole  monntain  region  exceeds  150  miles.  The  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  Caacasos  are  of  inconsiderable  height,  pro- 
bably not  more  than  2000  feet ;  bat  the  central  portions  of  the  chain 
form  a  high  plateau,  from  8000  to  9000  feet  in  altitude,  and  above  which 
some  peaks  rise  to  a  stupendous  eleyation.  The  highest  summit,  called 
Ei-burz,  forms  a  mountain-knot  (about  the  meriiOan  of  43^),  and  is 
18,493  feet  in  elevation,  or  nearly  3000  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  so 
that  it  is  really  the  highest  of  the  European  mountains ! 

The  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Caucasus  is  about 
11,000  feet.  On  the  south-west,  the  mountains  descend  almost  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  nor^  they  termi- 
nate by  a  rapid  and  abrupt  slope  in  the  low  plains  of  die  Steppes.  There 
are  few  passes  through  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus ;  Uie  Pass  of 
Dariel  (called  by  the  ancients  *  the  Caucasian  Grates '),  the  only  one  of 
which  any  particulars  are  known,  lies  along  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Eesbek  (long.  45^  b.),  and  reaches  at  its  highest  point  the  great  deyation 
of  8000  feet,  passing  between  precipitous  walls  of  rock  of  3000  feet  in 
altitude.  The  direct  length  of  this  defile  is  about  120  miles ;  it  has, 
however,  been  made  passable  for  carriages. 

The  mountain  chain  which  extends  along  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
Crimea  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  ^stem ;  its 
highest  elevation,  Chatyr-dagh,  is  51 10  feet :  three-fourths  of  the  surface 
of  this  peninsula  are,  however,  low,  fiat,  and  sandy,  and  belong  to  the 
region  of  the  Steppes. 

(31.)  Plains  and  VaUeys,  —  The  space  covered  by  the 
mountain  regions  above  described  bears  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  entire  surface  of  Europe,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  consist  of  an  immense  plain.  This  vast  level 
occupies  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains  westward  to  the  Baltic,  and  is 
continued  along  the  southern  shores  of  that  sea,  through 
Northern  Germanj,  until  it  terminates  in  the  lowlands  of 
Holland  and  the  adjacent  plains  of  Belgium  and  north- west- 
em  France.  In  its  eastern  portion  it  stretches  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  Europe,  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean :  further 
westward,  it  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  regions  of  the 
Carpathian  and  German  Mountains.  If  we  disregard 
slight  elevations,  the  great  plain  may  even  be  said  to  extend 
along  the  whole  western  side  of  France  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  where  it  terminates  in  the  level  district  called 
the  Landes.  The  eastern  portion  of  England  belongs,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  to  the  same  region,  which  also  embraces 
the  whole  of  continental  Denmark. 

The  only  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  tiiis  great  level 
occurs  in  the  western  part  of  Russia,  near  the  source  of  the 
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rirer  Volga,  where  the  ground  rises  into  steep  and  rockj  hills 
which  form  the  Plateau  of  Valdai,  of  small  extent,  and  the 
highest  elevation  of  which  is  only  1119  feet  A  straight  line 
drawn  from  London  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Volga,  below 
Simbirsk  (lat  53^),  passes  oyer  an  almost  uniformly  level 
r^on :  Moscow,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  such  a  line, 
is  only  480  feet  above  the  sea. 

That  part  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  north  of  the  60th 
parallel,  and  has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  is 
in  great  measure  barren,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate ; 
in  the  extreme  north,  it  exhibits  vast  tracts  of  dreaiy  moss 
and  heath,  marshy  in  summer  and  frozen  in  winter.  The 
southern  slope  of  the  plain,  towards  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  as  far  south  as  the  49th  parallel,  and  limited  east- 
ward by  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga,  is  a  country  of 
great  fertility.  Its  most  south-eastern  portion,  however, 
extending  over  the  lower  courses  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Don, 
and  the  Volga,  along  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  forms  the  cegion  of  the  Steppes^  or  grassy 
plains,  which  consists  of  two  portions,  the  Higher  and  the 
Lower  Steppes. 

The  Higher  Steppes  are  situated  to  the  westward  of  the 
Don,  and  include  the  greater  part  of  the  Crimea :  their  sur- 
face is  in  general  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  they  are  covered  with  coarse  rank  grass, 
which  feeds  immense  numbers  of  horses,  but  is  unsuitable 
for  cattle.  In  the  hollows,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the 
soil  is  capable  of  cultivation ;  but  in  the  Lower  Steppes,  which 
extend  further  eastward  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ural,  with  a  breadth  of  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles,  the  soil  consists  of  fine  sand, 
mixed  with  shells,  and  produces  no  trees  or  shrubs,  but  only 
at  certain  seasons  a  scanty  grass :  it  is,  moreover,  largely 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  numerous  salt  lakes  or  pools  occur 
in  this  district  The  aspect  of  the  steppes  is,  from  the 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  level,  dreary  and  monotonous  in 
the  extreme, — a  boundless  plain  stretching  in  all  directions 
to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon. 

The  Lower  Steppes  form  part  of  an  extensive  region 
which  is  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  waters 
of  the  globe,  and  of  which  the  Caspian  Sea  occupies  the 
lowest  portion  (Art.  15.).  This  depression  extends  north- 
ward beyond  the  town  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  and  em- 
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braces  57,000  square  miles  of  countrj,  part  of  which,  however, 
are  situated  in  Asia. 

In  the  western  part  of  Russia,  a  large  portion  of  the  plain 
consists  of  marshy  tracts,  which  extend  over  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  north  and  south.  The  course  of  the  river  Pripet 
(a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper)  lies  through  the  middle  of  this 
immense  swamp,  which  thence  stretches  northward  past  the 
sources  of  the  Niemen. 

The  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic  is  interspersed  with 
sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  some  of  which  are  quite  destitute 
of  vegetation,  while  others  are  covered  with  heath :  nume- 
rous small  lakes  and  swampy  pools  occur  among  them.  A 
similar  formation  prevails  through  great  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula,  in  which  small  lakes  and  marshes  abound.  In 
the  south-west  portion  of  Denmark,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Holland,  the  land  is  in  many  parts  actually  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  sea,  from  the  inundations  of  which  it 
is  protected  by  dykes,  or  immense  mounds  of  earth  and  clay, 
artificially  constructed.  In  France,  the  districts  called  the 
Landes  consist  of  extensive  plains  of  sand,  interspersed  with 
fens,  marshes,  and  heaths,  and  form  a  tract  which,  in  the 
extreme  south-western  part  of  the  great  plain,  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  sterile  region  of  the  steppes,  which  occupy 
its  most  eastern  portion. 

(32.).  Besides  the  extensive  lowland  last  described,  Europe 
contains  the  following  plains :  the  Plain  of  Bohemia^  sur- 
rounded by  yarious  ranges  that  belong  to  the  Mountains  of 
Grermany,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  an  elevated  river-valley, 
watered  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  Elbe. 

The  PUlin  of  Lomhardyy  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Po,  is  distinguished  by  its  great  fertility. 

The  Plain  of  Hungary^  or  the  Middle  Danube,  of  great 
extent,  and  in  generid  of  the  most  fertile  character,  though 
in  the  portions  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Danube  and  its 
tributary,  the  Theiss,  many  tracts  are  marshy  and  exposed 
\o  inundation :  in  some  parts  of  Hungary,  intermixed  with 
fertile  tracts,  are  districts  of  deep  sand,  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  pustza,  which  indicate  by  their  appearance  that 
they  were  once  the  bed  of  a  great  sea  or  an  inland  lake. 

The  -Ram  cf  the  Lower  Danttbcy  which  lies  between  the 
Balkan  and  Carpathian  Mountains,  embracing  the  level  por- 
tions of  Bulgaria  and  Wallacbia,  on  either  side,  is  also  a  region 
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of  great  fertility.  The  eastern  part  of  this  is  not  separated 
bj  anj  considerable  elevation  from  the  great  level  of  Eastern 
Europe,  of  which  it  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  an  outlying 
portion. 

(33.)  Of  the  numerous  river-valleys  of  Europe,  the  Valley 
of  the  Bhinej  between  Bale  and  Mainz,  and  bordered  on  either 
hand  by  the  ranges  of  the  Schwarz-wald  and  the  Yosges,  is 
the  most  deserving  of  notice,  and  is  distinguished  by  great 
beauty  and  fertility.  But  in  all  the  hiUy  and  mountainous 
districts,  valleys  of  every  possible  variety  of  form  and  mag- 
nitude occur;  they  are,  however,  rather  to  be  noticed  as 
local  features,  than  to  be  regarded  in  a  merely  general 
survey. 

8ECTI0K  m. — ^DRAINAGE  OF   EUBOFE  —  BIYEB8 — LAKES. 

(34.)  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  running  waters  of 
Europe  are  discharged  into  inland  seas^  and  it  is  by  observing 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  basins  of  these,  and  the  character 
of  iheiT  watersheds f  Tor  boundaries  by  which  they  are  divided 
from  one  another,)  that  we  gain  the  clearest  idea  of  its  hydro- 
graphy. Of  the  entire  surface  of  Europe,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  White  Sea  receives  the  drainage  of  an  area  of 
200,000  square  miles,  the  Baltic  of  800,000,  the  Mediterra- 
nean of  300,000,  the  Black  Sea  (including  the  Sea  of  Azov) 
of  900,000,  and  the  Caspian  of  700,000,  —leaving  only  800,000 
square  miles  in  which  the  rivers  run  directly  into  the 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  are  marked 
by  well-defined  natural  features,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
formed  by  the  high  ranges  of  the  Balkan,  Alpine,  and  Py- 
renean  mountain  systems ;  and  the  Scandinavian  Mountains 
form  an  equally  distinct  termination  to  the  drainage  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Baltic.  But  between  the  Baltic  and  White 
Seas  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Black  and  Caspian  on  the 
other,  the  line  which  divides  the  sources  of  rivers  falling 
respectively  into  each  is  not  indicated  by  any  mountain  chain, 
nor  by  ground  of  any  considerable  height.  The  watershed  of 
Eastern  Europe  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  highest  portion  of  the 
great  plain,  which  thence  slopes  gradually  towards  the  seas  on 
either  luind ;  and  the  unimportant  Plateau  of  Valdai,  already 
described  (Art.  31.),  constitutes  its  greatest  elevation.  That 
part  of  the  watershed  which  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
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from  the  Plateau  of  Valdai  to  the  Carpathian  MonntainB  passes 
through  the  marshy  region  in  which  the  sources  of  the 
Kiemen,  and  of  many  of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Fripet 
and  Dnieper,  are  found* 

(85.)  Rivera  flowing  into  Ae  White  Sea. — The  Mesen,  about  480  nulef 
in  length*  ;  the  Dyina,  760  miles,  formed  bj  the  unioii  of  two  branches, 
the  long  and  the  Sonkhona,  of  which  the  latter  flows  from  Lake  Kou- 
binskoe ;  and  the  Onega,  380  miles.  All  of  them  rise  in  the  great  plain, 
and  the  Dvina  has  the  most  extensive  basin-f 

(36.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Baitic  Sea.  — The  Kera,  which  flows  into 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  though  onlj  46  miles  in  length,  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  has  a  yast  volume  of  water,  since  it  is  the 
cutlet  of  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  drains  a  large  ares 
of  the  surrounding  country :  the  Neva  has  a  mean  breadth  of  1500  feet^ 
and  a  depth  of  50  feet,  but  is  frozen  over  for  flve  months  of  the  year. 
The  Narva  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Peipous,  or  Tchoudskoe,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Finland ;  the  southern  Dvina,  550  miles,  flows  into  the  Galf  of 
Biga,  and  is  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  ;  the  Niemen, 
400  miles : — all  of  the  above  have  their  sources  in  the  great  plain,  and 
their  basins  lie  wholly  within  its  limits.  The  Vistula,  630  miles,  rises 
in  the  western  extremity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  drains  a  sur- 
&ce  of  76,000  square  miles  ;  the  Oder,  550  miles,  flows  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mountains  of  Germany,  near  their  junction  with  the 
Carpathians, — its  source  is  1705  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  both 
the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  are  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
courses. 

On  the  side  of  Sweden,  the  Baltic  receives  numerous  rivers,  of  which 
the  principal  (beginning  from  the  north)  are  the  Tomea,  the  Lulea,  the 
Fitea,  the  Umea,  the  Indals,  and  the  Dal,  all  of  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  Scandinavian  Mountuns,  and  form  lakes  in  the  upper  portions  of 
their  courses. 

(37.)  Rivera  fatting  into  the  Mediterranean, — As  the  mountain  chains 
which  lie  around  the  Mediterranean  on  the  side  of  Kurope  are  nowhere 
at  a  great  distance  from  its  shores,  the  rivers  which  it  receives  have  gene- 
rally short  courses.  The  Xucar,  250  miles,  and  the  Ebro,  420  miles,  both 
flow  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Spanish  table-land.  The  Rhone,  490 
miles,  rises  in  the  highest  region  of  the  Alps,  and,  passing  in  its  course 


*  The  lengths  of  rivers  here  given  arc  in  English  miles,  and  (unless 
otherwise  stated)  are  reckoned  from  their  mouths  to  their  most  distant 
sources,  including  only  the  principed  windings  of  their  streams.  They 
must  only  be  regarded  as  approximate,  since  the  real  length  of  a  river^s 
course,  including  all  its  meanderings,  can  only  be  determhied  by  surveys 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  of  more  minute  accuracy,  than  we  possess  of  most 
countries.     They  serve,  however,  to  indicate  comparative  results. 

t  By  the  basin  of  a  river  is  meant  the  whole  extent  of  country  which 
it  drains,  including  all  its  tributary  streams  and  affluents  ;  andsimtlarly, 
in  speaking  of  the  basin  of  a  sea,  we  understand  the  entire  region  watered 
by  all  the  rivers  which  it  receives. 
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throngli  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  falls  into  the  Golf  of  Ljons ; — it  is  navi- 
gable below  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Arno,  150  milea,  and  the  Tiber, 
210  milei^  both  water  the  western  side  of  the  Italian  peninsola ;  the 
Fo^  450  miles,  and  the  Adige,  250  miles,  flow  throogh  the  Plain  of 
Lombardy  and  enter  the  Adriatic  Sea  near  its  northern  extremity.  The 
Tardar,  the  Stmma,  and  the  Marihin,  the  last  320  miles,  flow  thxongfa 
Torkey  and  enter  the  Archipelaga 

(38.)  EiverMjiowing  into  Ae  Black  Sea  (mduding  the  Sea  of  Azov).— 
The  Dannbe,  1630  miles,  is  the  second  of  the  riven  of  Ean^x:,  both 
in  length  of  coarse  and  in  the  area  of  its  basin,  which  is  310,000  square 
miles  in  extent.  The  most  distant  soorces  of  the  Danube  are  in  two  small 
streams  (the  Brigach  and  the  Briege),  which  rise  on  the  eastern  slcme 
of  the  Schwaia-wald  or  Black  Forest,  at  a  height  of  2200  feet  above  tte 
level  of  the  sea ;  their  joint  stream  imites,  a  little  below,  with  a  third 
sooTce,  to  whidb  the  name  of  the  Donan.  or  Danube,  is  given,  and  which 
is  considered  as  the  proper  fonntain  of  that  river.  Hie  Dannbe  thence 
flows  across  the  plateau  of  Bavaria,  throngh  Austria  and  the  Plain  of 
Hungary,  and  between  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  until  it  enters  the  Bhick 
Sea  by  several  channels,  which  form  a  swampy  delta  of  consideraUfi 
extent  Throughout  its  long  course  it  receives  on  each  side  the  waten 
of  numerous  tiU>ntaiy  streams,  of  which  the  prinSpal  are  the  Inn,  die 
Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Morava,  on  the  south  (or  right-hand)  bank,  and 
the  March  or  Morava,  the  Theiss,  the  Aluta,  and  the  Ptuth,  on  the  north 
side :  all  of  these  are  riven  of  considerable  magnitude.  Tbd  Danube  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  up  to  Ulm  (10^  s.  longitude),  or  through 
netaSy  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  excepting  between  the  towns  of 
Moldova  and  Gladova,  where  it  passes  (for  a  space  of  60  miles)  through 
a  succession  of  rapids  and  shallows,  interspersed  with  rocks  and  sand* 
banks,  and  where  its  valley  is  narrowed  by  the  dose  approach  of  the 
moontains  on  either  side  (see  Art  24.).  The  lowest  of  tlMse  rapids,  a 
short  distance  above  the  town  of  Gladova,  forms  the  famous  passage 
called  the  Iran  Gate^  where  the  stream  rushes  through  a  narrow  channel, 
between  stupendous  rocks,  with  great  rapidity  and  with  an  overpowering 


The  Dniester,  700  miles,  issues  from  a  small  lake  on  the  nor&-«ast  side 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  is  navigable  throngh  llie  greater  part 
of  its  course.  The  Dnieper,  1200  miles,  rises  among  a  marshy  district  in 
the  great  plain  ;  it  is  navigable  from  Smolensk  to  the  sea,  excepting  for 
a  distance  of  about  150  mUes  below  Kiev,  within  which  its  navigation  is 
impeded  by  rocks  and  cataracts  :  on  its  right  bank  the  Dnieper  receives 
the  Pripet,  already  mentioned  (Art  31.),  and,  near  its  month,  the  Bong, 
which  flows  into  the  estuary  formed  by  its  mcmlh. 

The  Don,  1100  miles,  which  £b11s  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  has  its  entire 
course  throngh  the  great  plain,  and,  owing  to  the  little  fall  or  inclination 
of  its  bed,  is  generidly  sluggish  and  full  of  shallows :  it  is  only  during 
particular  seasons  of  the  year  that  the  numerous  sand-banks  which  occur 
in  it  have  sufficient  depth  of  water  over  them  to  admit  of  its  being  navi- 
gated. The  Kouban,  480  miles,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  range  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  flows  westward  along  its  base  until  it  falls  into  a 
small  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Strait  <^ 
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(39.)  Rivera  flowing  into  the  Caspian. —  The  Volga,  which  is  the  most 
considerable  rirer  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Valdai,  at  a  height 
of  only  633  feet  above  the  Caspian :  its  course  is  2200  miles  in  length,  and 
the  area  of  its  basin  about  520,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  continent  The  Volga  is  navigable  through 
nearly  its  whole  length,  and  has  considerable  depth.  At  Nijnii-Novgorod, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Oka,  it  is  4600  feet  wide;  near  Kazan,  how- 
ever, its  width  is  only  600  feet,  and  at  Saratov,  1200:  but  at  Astrakhan, 
when  in  flood,  at  the  melting  of  the  snow,  its  width  is  nearly  5  leagues, 
and  its  vast  stream  flows  among  a  multitude  of  islands  which  are  linked 
together  by  forests.  During  great  part  of  winter  the  Volga  is  frozen 
over,  but  at  other  times  is  the  scene — and  indeed  the  highway —  of  a 
xnost  extensive  traffic.  The  Oka,  and  the  Soura,  on  its  right  bank, — and 
the  Mologa,  the  Cheksna,  and  the  Kama  (the  latter  900  miles  in  length), 
on  its  left,  are  among  its  most  considerable  tributaries. 

The  Ural,  or  Jaik,  1150  miles,  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and,  passing  round  their  southern  extremity,  enters  the  north 
end  of  the  Caspian,  forming  throughout  its  course  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia:  it  flows  in  a  smooth  channel,  and  is,  in  general,  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  the  navigation  of  small  vessels.  The  Terek,  300  miles, 
rises  among  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and,  flowing  eastward 
along  its  base,  enters  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths. 

(40.)  Biven  flowing  into  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  — The  Pet- 
chora,  900  miles,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  the  only  consi- 
derable European  river  which  flows  directly  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Atlantic  receives  from  Norway  the  Glommen,  400  miles,  which 
flows  into  the  channel  called  the  Skager-rack,  and  from  Sweden  the 
Gota,  which  flows  into  the  Kattegat,  and  brings  down  the  waters  of  Lake 
Wener  and  its  numerous  affluents :  both  of  Siese  have  their  sources  in 
the  Scandinavian  Mountains.  The  Glommen  rises  at  an  elevation  of 
3627  feet,  owing  to  which  its  stream  is  exceedingly  rapid,  especially  at 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  when  it  sometimes  occasions  considerable  de- 
vastation :  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  numerous  falls.  The  Gota  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  to  a  short  distance  below  Lake  Wener,  where 
considerable  falls  occur. 

The  Elbe,  690  miles,  rises  amongst  the  Mountains  of  Germany  at  a 
height  of  4260  feet,  and  fiedls  into  the  North  Sea,  forming  a  considerable 
estuary  at  its  mouth:  its  chief  tributary  is  the  Moldau,  which  joins  it  on 
its  left  bank.  The  Weser,  380  miles,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Werra 
and  the  Fulda,  which  also  rise  among  the  Mountains  of  Grermany. 

The  Bhine  rises  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  Alps  at  an  elevation  of 
6580  feet,  and  flows  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course  through  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  whence  it  proceeds  westward  to  Bale,  where  it  forms  a  great 
bend,  and  afterwards  flows  in  a  general  north- westerlv  direction  till  it 
enters  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  forming  in  its  lower  part  an  ex- 
tensive delta.  The  Bhine  has  a  length  of  760  miles,  and  its  basin  is 
70,000  square  miles  in  area:  at  Bile  (where  it  is  765  feet  above  the  sea) 
its  breadth  is  800  feet;  at  Mainz,  about  1700;  and  at  Cologne,  1400;  it 
is  navigable  for  boats  as  high  up  as  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  a  short 
distance  below  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  for  vessels  of  some  magnitude 
as  high  as  Strasburg:  small  steam-boats  ascend  as  high  as  Bale.  The 
•tream  of  the  Bhine  is  generally  rapid,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
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its  ftn  is  oonsidenble.  Of  its  nnmerons  afflaents,  the  principal  ai«,  the 
Neckar  and  the  Majn  on  the  right  hank,  and  the  Aar  and  die  Moscdle 
on  the  left 

The  Meose,  550  miles,  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Langres,  and,  flowing 
dirongh  Belgimn  and  Holland,  enters  the  German  Ocean  hj  sereral  broad 
and  deep  channels,  some  of  which  nnite  with  the  Rhine  near  the  month 
of  that  river,  and,  indeed,  carry  off  the  greater  part  of  its  waters.  The 
Scheldt,  250  miles,  which  rises  in  the  north  of  France,  though  of  short 
oonrse,  becomes  in  its  lower  part  a  large  and  wide  rirer,  which  enters  the 
sea  by  sereral  channels,  and  is  navigable  for  large  ships  up  to  Antwerp, 
and  for  small  vessels  considerably  farther  inlan£ 

Hie  Seine,  430  miles^  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Langres,  and  flows  into 
the  English  Channel,  forming  a  considerable  estaary  at  its  mouth.  The 
lioire,  570  nules,  rises  in  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes,  and,  flowing  through 
the  centre  of  France,  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Garonne,  350 
miles,  draws  its  waters  from  the  northern  face  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forming  in  its  lower  course  a  broad  estuary  called 
the  Gironde. 

The  Minho^  200  miles,  flows  from  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  in  the 
north-west  of  Spain,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Donro,  460 
miles ;  the  Tagus,  510  nules ;  and  the  Gnadiana,  450  miles,  all  have  their 
sources  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Spanish  table-land,  which  they  cross 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Atlantic,  their  basins  being  separated  from 
one  anotiier  by  die  mountain  chains  already  described  (Art.  27.):  they 
are  all  navigable  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  courses.  The  Gnadalquivir, 
S90  mUes,  £>ws  from  tibe  south  side  of  the  table-land,  and  waters  the 
plain  which  extends  between  it  and  the  Sierra  Nevada:  it  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels  up  to  Seville,  though  partially  obstructed  by  shallows. 

(41.)  It  has  been  estimated  that,  if  wo  suppose  all  the  waters  dis- 
charged by  the  rivers  of  Em'ope  to  be  represented  by  unity,  the  Baltic 
receives  a  proportion  equ^  to  *129;  the  Mediterranean,  *144;  the  Black 
Sea  (including  the  Sea  of  Azov),  -273;  the  Caspian,  -165;  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  *241 ;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  (including  the  White  Sea),  "048. 

(42.)  Lakes. — The  principal  European  lakes  occur  in  two 
distinct  regions,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  countries  that 
lie  around  the  Baltic,  and  are  situated  within  the  area  of 
its  basin ;  the  other,  of  the  plains  and  valleys  among  the 
Alpine  system  of  mountains.  The  lakes  situated  in  the 
former  of  these  regions  possess  greater  magnitude,  while  the 
latter  are  distinguished  by  their  great  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenerj  among  which 
they  lie. 

Ill  the  following  Tables  the  dimensions  of  the  principal 
lakes  are  stated,  together  with  their  elevation  and  greatest 
depth,  where  these  particulars  have  been  ascertained. 
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Lakes  situated  rmmd  ike  BalHe. 


Areoin 
M|a«re 
iiiilM. 

Heigfat 

Depth. 

In  Russia:    T^doga  -    -    -    -    - 
Onega     -    -    -    -    - 
Ilmen     -    -    -    -    - 
Peipons    or    Tchoud-  \ 

8ko€ / 

Pskov     

Bieloe 

Saima     -    -    -    -    - 
Enara* 

In  Sweden :    Wener     -    -    -    -    - 
Wetter   -    -    -    -    • 
Haelar 

In  Norway:    Mioaen   -    -    -    -    - 

6330 

3280 

390 

1250 

280 

420 

2000 

1200 

2136 

840 

760 

300 

144 

288 

3 

420 

288 
482 

1 

Lakes  belonging  to  the  Alpine  system. 


• 

Areein 
■qoere 
milee. 

Height. 

Depth. 

In  Switzerland:  Geneva  -    -    -    - 

Nenfchatel   -    -    - 
Tiiiceme  -    -    -    - 
Znrich     -    -    -    - 
Constance,  or  Boden  1 
Bee j 

In  Hungary :      Kensiedler  See  -    - 

Balaton,  or  PIatten\ 
See / 

In  Italy ,             Lago  Maggiore  -    - 

Como  -    -    -    -    - 
Garda     -    -    -    . 

240 

115 

99 

76 

228 

150 

250 

152 

66 

183 

1230 
1437 
1430 
1332 

1299 

350 

918 

678 
684 
320 

1012 
426 
600 
600 

2334 

13 

36 

2625 

1698 

951 

(43.)  Besides  those  above  mentioned,  there  are  numerous 
others  of  smaller  magnitude,  including  which,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  whole  of  the  lakes  situated  around  the  Baltic  occupy 

*  The  waters  of  Lake  Enara,  however,  commiinicate  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  not  with  the  Baltic. 


together  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles,  and  Hiose  belonging 
to  the  Alpine  system  2300  square  miles. 

Lakes  are  more  numerous  on  the  north  than  on  the  soatii 
aide  of  the  Alps,  and  the  former  lie  generally  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  those  situated  to  the  south  of  the  mountains. 
All  the  lakes  above  enumerated  have  freshwater,  excepting 
the  Neusiedler  See  and  the  Lake  of  Balaton,  both  of  little 
depth,  and  neither  of  which  have  any  outlet.  The  water  of 
Lake  Balaton  is  slightly  salt,  and  that  of  the  Keusiedler  See 
extremely  so,  containing  sulphate,  muriate,  and  carbonate 
of  soda :  both  of  them,  however,  abound  with  fish.  But  the 
aaltest  body  of  water  in  Europe  (and  probably  in  the  whole 
world)  is  the  Lake  of  lelton,  on  the  steppe  to  the  east  of  the 
Volga,  which  has  an  area  of  130  square  miles,  and  furnishes 
two-thirds  of  the  salt  consumed  in  Russia :  its  water  contains 
29' 13  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  and  from  this  circumstance 
is  more  buoyant  than  any  other  that  is  known. 

SECTION  IV. ISLANDS  OF  SUBOPE. 

(44.)  In  the  Arctic  Ocean* — Nova  Zembla,  an  archipelago 
consisting  of  three  large  and  several  smaller  islands,  and 
which  extends  in  length  upwards  of  500  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  GO  miles ;  its  western  side  is  tra- 
versed by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  general  to 
about  2000  feet  in  height ;  the  eastern  side  is  low  and  barren. 
Yaygatz  Island  is  divided  from  Nova  Zembla  by  the  Strait 
of  Kara,  and  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  by  the  logorskoi 
Strait.  Kolgouev  Island,  off  the  north  coast  of  Russia,  is 
covered  with  marshes,  moss,  and  brushwood.  Several  small 
islands  occur  in  the  White  Sea. 

The  group  of  tiie  Lofoden  Islands,  and  numerous  others 
lying  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Norway,  form  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  mountain  system,  divided  from  the 
mainland  by  arms  of  the  sea :  they  have  a  rugged  and  dismal 
appearance,  resembling  piles  of  rocky  mountains,  covered 
with  snow,  and  rising  abruptly  to  a  height  varying  from  100 
to  4000  feet 

Jan  Mayen  Island,  to  the  north-east  of  Iceland,  contains 
an  active  volcano,  6870  feet  in  height ;  it  is  a  lofty  snow- 
capped cone,  flanked  by  enormous  glaciers. 

(45.)  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean Iceland,  which  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  arctic  circle,  is  320  miles  in 
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length  (from  east  to  west),  and  exceeds  40,000  square  miles 
in  area.  Its  coasts  are  traversed  in  every  direction  hj 
ranges  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  which  terminate  in 
steep  promontories :  on  the  north  and  west  it  is  deeply 
indented  hj  fiords,  adjacent  to  which  (especiallj  in  the  west) 
are  some  fertile  valle3rs ;  but  the  interior  is,  in  general,  a 
dreary  desert,  consisting  either  of  snow-clad  mountains 
(caUed  Yokuls),  or  of  vast  fields  of  lava,  scorise,  and  volcanic 
sand.  The  whole  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  many  of  the 
volcanos  are  in  frequent  activity:  there  are  also  boiling 
springs,  called  geysers,  which  throw  up  water  and  steam 
to  a  great  height,  and  sometimes  eject  even  stones  and  large 
masses  of  rock.  The  highest  measured  mountain  is  the 
Onefa  Yokul,  near  the  south-east  coast,  which  reaches  to 
6409  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Snssfell  Yokul,  on  the  west 
coast,  is  5965  feet ;  and  Hekla,  a  volcano  in  frequent  erup- 
tion, is  5095  feet  high.  Iceland  contains  several  considerable 
lakes  and  numerous  rivers,  which  however  are  too  much 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows  to  admit  of  navigation. 

The  Faroe  Islands,  twenty-two  in  number,  are  generally 
high,  and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea ;  the 
highest  point  (on  the  Island  of  Stromsoe,  the  largest  of  the 
group)  is  2240  feet. 

The  British  Islands  form  an  extensive  archipelago,  which 
consists  of  the  two  large  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
besides  numerous  smaller  groups  and  islands,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Orkney  Islands,  the 
Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  the  largest  of  the  European  islands ;  the  former  is  83,825 
square  miles,  and  the  latter  32,513,  in  area.  Of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  the  northern  and  western  parts  (which 
embrace  Scotland  and  Wales)  are  mountainous ;  and  the 
central,  eafltem,  and  southern  parts  (which  belong  to  Eng- 
land) are  generally  level.  The  Grampian  Mountains,  in 
Scotland,  attain  a  height  of  4406  feet ;  Skaw  Fell,  the  high- 
est summit  in  England,  is  3229  feet;  and  Snowdon,  in  Wales, 
3590  feet.  Ireland  is  mountainous  round  its  coasts,  but  level 
in  the  interior ;  its  highest  elevation  is  in  the  mountains  of 
Kerry  (in  the  south-west),  which  reach  3404  feet 

Both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  watered  by  numerous 
rivers,  most  of  which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance  inland ;  of  these  the  principal  are,  in  England^ 
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the  Thames  and  the  Severn ;  in  Scotland,  the  Taj,  the  Tweed, 
and  the  Cljde ;  in  Ireland,  the  Shannon* 

The  Dutch  Archipelago  consists  of  Walcheren  and  sevend 
other  islands  situated  at  tiie  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  Mouse, 
together  with  a  long  chain  which  extends  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser :  these  islands  are  low  and  flat,  and  generally 
fertile.  The  small  island  of  Heligoland,  situated  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  consists  partly  of  a  high  cliff,  170  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  partly  of  a  low,  sandy  down. 

The  Channel  Islands  (so  called  from  their  situation  in  the 
English  Channel)  consist  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
Sark,  and  some  smaller  islets:  Jersey,  which  is  62  square 
miles  in  area,  is  mostly  hilly,  and  well  watered ;  Guernsey  is 
level  in  the  north,  but  hilly  in  its  southern  part,  and  is  also 
well  watered,  though  less  generally  fertile  tiian  Jersey. 

The  small  islands  of  Ouessant  or  Ushant,  Belle  Isle,  B^, 
and  OMron,  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  off  the  west 
coast  of  France.  Both  Ushant  and  Belle  Isle  are  steep  and 
rocky ;  R6  is  a  low  island,  with  good  harbours ;  Ol^ron  is 
surrounded  by  banks,  and  is  of  difficult  access. 

The  Azores,  situated  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Portugal,  are  a  group  of  volcanic  formation, 
consisting  of  nine  islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is  about 
seven  hundred  square  mUes ;  the  largest,  St.  Michael,  has 
an  area  of  224  square  miles.  They  are  all  elevated,  and  rise 
into  peaks,  of  which  the  highest — that  of  Pico  —  is  7613 
feet  above  the  sea.  Their  surface  is  irregular,  and  in  great 
measure  covered  by  lava  and  other  ejected  volcanic  matter ; 
the  soil  is  everywhere  very  fertile. 

(46.)  In  the  Baltic  Sea. —  The  Danish  Archipelago,  which 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  consists  of  the  islands  of 
Zealand,  Funen,  Alsen,  Langeland,  Aaland,  Falster,  Moen, 
Femem,  and  numerous  others :  they  are  level,  and  in  many 
parts  covered  with  forests,  and  are  generally  fertile.  Zealand 
has  an  area  of  about  2600  square  miles. 

Rugen,  off  the  coast  of  Prussia,  is  a  large  island,  30 
miles  long  and  20  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  it  is  generally 
low,  and  very  fertile.  Bomholm,  further  to  the  east,  is  high, 
and  has  its  shores  formed  of  steep  and  lofty  rocks;  it  is 
moderately  fertile.  Gland,  a  long  narrow  island  off  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  contains  well-watered  valleys,  rich  in  pasturage 
and  meadow  ground.    Gothland,  80  miles  long  and  30  broad. 
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is  on  its  west  side  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
slopes  gradually  eastward ;  it  is  well  watered  and  fertile. 

The  Aland  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
are  a  numerous  group  of  rockj  islands.  Oesel  and  Dago, 
situated  between  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Biga,  are  diver- 
sified in  surface  and  generally  fertile,  except  the  western 
portion  of  Dago,  which  is  sandy. 

(47.)  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea. — The  Balearic  Islands, 
to  the  eastward  of  Spain,  consist  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivi9a, 
Formentera,  and  some  others  of  less  magnitude.  Majorca 
has  an  area  of  1360  square  miles,  and  in  its  northern  part 
rises  into  hiUs  of  considerable  elevation.  Minorca  is  240 
square  miles  in  area,  and  is  generally  level,  excepting  to- 
wards the  centre.  AU  of  these  islands  are  fertile,  and  yield 
abundance  of  com  and  fruit.  In  Ivi9a  a  great  quantity  of 
salt  is  manufactured  from  the  lagunes  around  its  shores. 

Corsica  extends  116  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  3700  square  miles ;  it  is  generally 
hiUy  (except  on  its  eastern  shores),  and  is  traversed  in  the 
interior  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which, 
Monte  Rotondo,  is  9069  feet  above  the  sea.  Corsica  is  well 
watered  and  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  its  agriculture  is  in  a 
very  backward  state,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  forests. 

Sardinia,  the  second  island  of  the  Mediterranean  in  point 
of  size,  is  160  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  has  an  area 
of  9300  square  miles :  its  interior  is  occupied  by  two  chains 
of  mountains,  with  an  elevated  valley  between  them ;  the 
eastern  chain  is  the  higher,  and  attains  in  its  greatest  ele- 
vation, Monte  SchiuscMu,  about  6000  feet  On  some  parts 
of  the  west  coasts  are  low  marshy  tracts,  but  the  island 
is  in  general  exceedingly  fertile ;  about  one-third  of  its 
surface  is  occupied  by  forests. 

The  island  of  Elba,  lying  between  Corsica  and  Italy,  is  of 
irregular  shape ;  it  measures  sixteen  miles  from  south  to  west, 
and  has  an  area  of  150  square  miles ;  it  is  mostly  covered  with 
hills,  and  rises  to  2624  feet  in  height :  on  the  north  side  are 
marshes,  from  which  salt  is  manufactured.  Elba  is  only  of 
moderate  fertility,  and  is  chiefly  important  from  its  iron 
mines.  Ad[}acent  to  Elba,  on  the  north  and  south,  are  several 
small  islands,  mostly  hilly ;  and  further  southward,  near  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  is  the  island  of  Ischia,  with  others  of  smaller 
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aiae.    Isclii%  5^  miles  in  length,  is  of  yolcanic  fomuttioii, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  2503  feet. 

The  Lipari  IslaiidSy  a  small  group  to  the  northward  of 
Sicily,  are  all  high  and  of  volcanic  formation  ;  two  of  them 
—  Stromboli,  the  most  northern,  and  Volcano,  the  most 
southern  —  are  constantly  burning,  and  emit  sulphureous 
vapours. 

Sicily  is  190  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  about  106  in 
its  greatest  breadth ;  its  superficial  area  is  10,500  square 
miles.  A  range  of  mountains  extends  through  its  length  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  north  coast,  and  throws  off  branches 
which  cover  great  part  of  the  interior;  their  elevation 
is  generally  moderate,  the  highest  being  about  6500  feet. 
But  near  its  eastern  shores  the  gigantic  volcanic  cone  of 
Mount  Etna  (or  Monte  Gibello)  rises  to  a  height  of  10,874 
feet,  from  a  base  of  more  than  80  miles  in  circumference,  all 
the  lower  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  dense  and  beau- 
tiful vegetation.  The  eruptions  of  £tna  are  frequent ;  and 
there  are  numerous  smaller  cones  or  openings  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  besides  the  principal  crater,  which  is 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  Sicily  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams^  and  is  throughout  exceedingly  fertile. 

To  the  south  of  Sicily  are  the  small  islands  of  Malta  and 
€k>zo,  with  the  little  islet  of  Cumino  between  them,  which 
have  together  an  area  of  122  square  miles.  Malta  is  natu- 
rally a  barren  rock,  with  an  uneven  surface^  the  highest 
portion  of  which  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea :  Gozo  is 
more  elevated  than  Malta,  and  its  surface  less  irregular ;  it 
is  entiiBly  surrounded  with  high  perpendicular  rocks. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  are  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Dalmatian  Archipelago ;  they  are  mostly  long 
and  narrow,  and  in  general  mountainous. 

The  Ionian  Islands,  situated  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula,  consist  of  Corfu,  Faxo,  Santa  Maura, 
Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  with  numerous  islets 
of  smaller  size ;  they  have  a  total  area  of  1097  square  miles, 
— Cephalonia,  the  largest,  being  348,  and  Corfu  227,  square 
miles  in  magnitude.  They  are  all  mountainous,  the  highest 
peaks  rising  to  from.3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  have  generally  rugged  and  irregular  coasts ;  they 
are  mostly  well  watered,  and  in  many  parts  exceedingly 
fertUe.  ^ 

Of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  largest  is 
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Negropont  or  Euboea,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
hj  the  long  and  narrow  channel  of  Eoripus,  only  100  feet 
across  in  its  narrowest  part  The  smaller  islands,  to  the  east- 
ward, are  all  monntainous ;  amongst  them,  the  island  of 
Santorin  consists  almost  entirely  of  volcanic  matter,  and  has 
given  frequent  evidence  of  its  hidden  fires  within  modern 
times. 

Candia,  to  the  south  of  the  Archipelago,  is  170  miles  in 
length,  and  has  an  area  of  3200  square  miles :  it  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  which  in- 
crease in  elevation  towards  the  west,  where  their  peaks  are 
covei^d  with  snow  in  June ;  the  highest  summit,  Psiloritti 
(the  ancient  Mount  Ida),  is  7801  feet  above  the  sea.  Candia 
is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  the  valleys  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile. 

SECTION  T.  —  CLDCATE. 

(48.)  CUmate. — ^A  small  portion  of  the  north  of  Europe  lies 
beyond  the  arctic  circle,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
division  of  ^the  globe  is  situated  within  Uie  temperate  zone, 
and  is  accordingly  exempt  from  those  excessive  extremes 
either  of  heat  or  cold  by  which  countries  adjacent  to  the 
equator,  or  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  polar  regions, 
are  affected.  But,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned^  the 
climate  of  different  portions  of  Europe  is  materially  modi- 
fied by  their  peculiar  conditions  of  geographical  position 
and  formation,  in  accordance  with  those  general  laws  by 
which  climate  is  everywhere  regulated. 

There  are  three  principal  circumstances  by  which  European 
climates  are  infiuenced;  1st,  the  presence  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans  on  its  western  and  northern  frontiers,  by  which 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  moderated,  and  the  tem- 
perature rendered  more  equal,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
large  amount  of  moisture  collected  in  the  atmosphere  renders 
variations  in  the  weather  frequent  in  the  countries  more 
immediately  exposed  to  this  infiuence ;  2ndly,  the  immense 
level  region  of  eastern  Europe,  —  not  protected  by  any  range 
of  mountains  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  nordi,  and  only 
divided  by  the  comparatively  slight  elevations  of  the  Ural 
chain  from  the  vast  frozen  plains  of  northern  Asia,  —  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  increase  the  extremes  of  temperature 
in  this  portion  of  the  continent;  and  3rdly,  the  existence,  in 
the  south,  of  the  extensive  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
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whicb,  sheltered  on  its  northern  side  by  a  succession  of  high 
moantain  ranges,  and  deriving  a  constant  snppl j  of  warmth 
from  the  intensely  heated  region  of  the  Great  African  Desert^ 
commnnicates  a  corresponding  degree  of  warmth  (tempered, 
however,  by  liie  equalising  influence  of  a  large  body  of  water) 
to  the  countries  adjacent  to  its  shores. 

(49.)  The  most  important  and  striking  result  from  these 
circumstances  is  the  constant  diminution  of  mean  annual 
temperature  in  proceeding  from  west  to  east  under  similar 
parallels ;  and  this  augmentation  of  cold  in  advancing 
eastward  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  extremes  of 
temperature  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  Thus,  if  we 
examine  the  respective  climates  of  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen, 
and  Moscow  (places  under  nearly  the  same  parallel),  we  find 
the  following  result : 


Meaaaaniul 
tcmpentttre. 

Mean  tempera- 
tttreoftummer. 

Mean  tempera, 
tare  of  winter. 

Edinburgh      .    -    - 
CoDenhAfren   -    -    - 

47*13 
46*56 
40 

57*17 
62*  7 
63*  9 

38*45 
31-  3 
15*  2 

HOBCOW      -     .     -     - 

Similarly,  comparing  the  climates  of  Christiania  and 
Petersburg,  both  lying  nearly  under  the  GOth  parallel,  we 
find  that  Christiania,  the  more  westerly,  has  a  mean  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  of  41*45,  and  Petersburg  of 
39*61,  while  the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperatures  are 
in  the  case  of  the  former  59*8  and  23*18,  and  in  that  of  the 
latter  61*68  and  18*6.  In  a  more  southern  latitude,  we  find, 
in  further  illustration  of  the  same  fact^  that  while  at  Geneva 
(though  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1200  feet  above 
the  sea)  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  52*7,  and  the 
mean  of  winter  34,  and  of  summer  70*3 ;  at  Odessa  (25^ 
further  to  the  eastward)  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
annually  interrupted  by  the  frost  £>r  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
weeks,  wldle  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense;  and  at  Astrakhan 
(still  further  eastward  under  the  same  parallel)  the  heats  of 
summer  are  excessive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  correspondingly 
severe,  the  ice  at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  not  breaking  up 
until  the  month  of  ApriL 

The  British  Islands,  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ex- 
perience in  the  highest  degree  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
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its  ^v«ters  upon  tii6  temperature  of  Western  Europe,  and  hare 
a  climate  in  which  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  confined 
within  a  narrow  range,  though  (from  the  some  drcamstance) 
variations  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  are  frequent 

(50.)  Bearing  in  mind  the  modifying  influence  of  Ihe  cir- 
cumstances above  notioedy  we  may  divide  Europe  into  four 
«mes  or  regions,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  southern, 
the  middle,  the  northerly,  and  the  arctic  zones.  In  the 
southern  eone,  which  embraces  that  portion  of  Europe  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  45th  putdlel,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  generally  between  55®  and  OO"* ;  the  winter  is  ^lort 
and  oonfined  to  the  rainy  seascm,  which  usually  extends  from 
about  October  or  November  to  January  or  February ;  snow 
rarely  faUs  in  ^e  lower  grounds,  and  vegetation  is  scarcely 
impeded  by  the  slight  frosts  which  occur,  while  the  heat  of 
gammer,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  southerly 
winds,  is  very  great,  tbe  thermometer  sometimes  reaching 
as  high  as  lOT*. 

The  middle  or  temperate  zone,  which  lies  between  the  45th 
and  55th  parallels,  has  in  general  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  from  46®  to  50° ;  the  season  of  winter  extends  from  Novem^ 
ber  to  March  or  April,  increasing  greatly  in  severity  towards 
the  east,  while  the  months  between  June  and  September 
constitute  the  summer,  the  extreme  heat  of  which  some- 
times reaches  90®. 

Li  the  northerly  Bone,  between  the  55th  parallel  and  the 
arctic  circle,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  from  85® 
to  40® ;  the  heat  of  summer  is  for  a  short  time  considerable, 
while  the  wintw  increases  in  severity  and  length:  snow  covers 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  ice  tiiat  of  the  rivers,  for  up- 
wards of  six  months  annually.  The  autumn  is  generally 
foggy,  andin  winter  the  mercury  often  freezes.  At  Stockholm, 
which  from  its  low  and  insular  situation  enj  oys  a  comparatively 
mild  climate,  the  thermometer  often  sinks  in  winter  to  28° 
below  zero ;  and  round  Tomea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  climate  is  so  rigorous,  that  the  lakes  sometimes 
continue  frozen  all  the  year.  At  Petersburg  (lat.  60®)  the 
duration  of  winter  is  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  begin- 
ning of  May ;  snow  and  ice  set  in  early  in  October,  and 
continue  until  May,  when  they  disappear  all  at  once,  and  a 
sudden  change  ensues :  on  an  average,  230  days  of  the  year 
are  reckoned  to  belong  to  winter,  and  during  160  of  tiiese 
the  waters  are  fast  bound  with  ice. 
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Li  the  netic  sone,  hej%md  the  polar  circle,  the  dimaio  is 
8tiU  morerigimNifl  in  winter,  and  the  lieat  of  the  ahort  som- 
mer  more  exoeeuTe, — the  yeir  in  those  regions  consisting, 
in  hcty  of  little  more  than  one  long  winter  night  and  one 
long  sommer  daj.  In  the  summer,  however,  the  skj  is  often 
orereast  with  v^Kmn^  which  obscore  the  son  and  moderate 
its  excessiTe  heat»  while  the  darkness  <^  the  long  night  is 
relieyed  by  the  clear  moonlight  and  the  brilliant  coroscations 
of  the  aurora. 

(51.)  Hie  observed  mean  annual  temperature,  and  also  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  at  some 
of  the  principal  cities  of  £nrope,  is  as  follows :  — 


winter. 

Spring. 

ScminiCT. 

AqUbbd* 

Tev. 

Xisixm  (lit  38^  430  . 

52.5 

59*6 

71 

62*5 

61*4 

Naples  (\aL4fP  5^)' 

47-6 

57-5 

74-4 

61*5 

60*2 

Borne  (laL  4lo  «0  - 

46-7 

58*2 

74*2 

62-7 

60-5 

Gtnoa  (kt  44^  lA')  - 

47-S 

58-6 

75 

63 

61 

iniaii  Ost  46<' SSO  - 

ss-s 

56 

73 

56'S 

56-7 

YieoD* (]«t  4S<' IS) - 

S2 

51*6 

69*4 

51*1 

51 

Tana  QmL  ASP  SOT)    - 

37-8 

50-6 

64*6 

52*2 

51*3 

Bnuwls  QmL  50O  500 

38 

49 

64 

61*6 

50-6 

liondon  flat  Sl^  SO') 

39*5 

49 

63 

51*8 

SOrS 

Bfflm  Oat.  6«o  SC)  - 

31*4 

47-4 

64*5 

49-2 

48-1 

Dutac  (lat  540  80') 

30 

43*5 

62 

47 

46-6 

Copenhageii  (lat.  StPiV") 

31-3 

43*5 

62*7 

48*7 

46-5 

Moscow  (Ut  55°  450 

15*2 

41 

63*9 

39*9 

40 

Kazan  (lat.  5^^  480  ' 

6*3 

36*2 

62*4 

37 

35*4 

Edinburgh  Oat.  550  57') 

38*4 

45 

571 

47*8 

47*1 

Stockholm  (]aL  59°  210 

26 

38*2 

60*4 

44*4 

42*2 

(Suifltiania  (lat.  59°  550 

23*1 

40 

59-8 

42*6 

41*4 

Peienbiiis(]at59°5S0 

18-6 

37 

61*6 

41 

39*6 

(52.)  In  regard  to  moisture,  Europe  is  subject  to  greater 
Tariations  than  any  other  of  the  continental  divisions  of  the 
^obe.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annuall j  is 
greatest  in  the  west  and  south  of  Europe,  and  decreases  in 
general  as  we  advance  northward ;  while  the  average  number 
of  dayt  upon  which  rain  falls  is  greatest  in  the  west,  and 
decreaaes  in  proceeding  eastward.  In  general,  more  ralu 
fidls  annually  in  the  countries  situated  to  the  wuth  of  the 
Alpine  barrier  of  mountains,  than  in  those  lying  to  the  north 
of  their  elevated  masses ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  number 
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of  rainj  days  is  greater  in  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the 
periods  of  the  jear  at  which  the  most  considerable  quantity 
of  moisture  is  precipitated,  the  extreme  south  of  Europe  may 
be  designated  the  province  of  the  winter  rains,  the  Alpine 
countries  and  those  along  the  west  and  north-west  coasts 
constitute  the  province  of  the  autumn  rains,  and  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  belong  to  the  province  of  the  summer 
rains. 

The  greatest  annual  quantity  of  rain  known  to  fall  in 
Europe  is  said  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  in  Portugal  Norway,  owing 
to  its  craggy  formation,  and  to  the  long  chain  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Mountains,  which  arrest  the  progress  of  the  clouds 
driven  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  remarkable  for  the  abun- 

,  dance  of  its  rains.  In  the  high  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  also 
in  many  parts  of  the  hilly  districts  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  British  Islands,  the  quantity  of  ram  is  also  very  great. 
The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  annually  at  Naples  is  37*4 
inches,  at  Rome  36*3  inches,  at  Genoa  65  inches,  at  Pisa  45 
inches,  at  Milan  37  inches,  and  in  the  countries  south  of  the 
Alps  it  is  generally  about  35  inches.  At  Geneva  (owing  to 
its  great  elevation  and  its  proximity  to  a  high  mountain 
region)  the  quantity  is  51*2  inches,  at  Lyons  33  inches,  at 
Paris  21*26  inches,  on  the  west  coasts  of  France  and  Holland 
about  26*7  inches,  at  London  25  inches,  on  the  east  coasts 
of  England  in  general  about  25'5  inches,  on  the  west  shores 
of  England  about  37*5  inches,  in  the  central  parts  of  Germany 
about  21*25  inches,  at  Buda  18  inches,  and  at  Petersburg 
17  inches.' 

The  average  number  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  rain 
falls  is  greater  in  Ireland,  where  it  amounts  to  208,  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe ;  and  Holland,  which  has  170 
rainy  days  in  the  year,  ranks  second  in  this  respect.     In  the 

.countries  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea»  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  very  small ;  at  Gibraltar  only  68,  in  the  south  of 
France  76,  and  in  Lombardy  96.     The  coasts  of  England 

.  and  France,  the  north  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of 
S^inland,  have  about  152  days  of  rain  during  the  year ;  the 

i  interior  of  France  147,  the  plateau  of  CentriJ  Germany  141, 

.  Poland  158,  Petersburg  and  the  plains  of  the  Volga  90. 
>    (53.)  The  winds  which  prevail  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
Vary  in  their  character  and  influence  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  local  situation  and  feature ;  but  it  may  be 
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observed  as  a  general  fact,  that  westerly  winds,  which  have 
blown  across  tibe  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  usually 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied  by  moisture, — 
while  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  proceeding  oyer 
immense  inland  tracts  which  stretch  to  a  high  northern 
latitude,  are  for  the  most  part  cold  and  dry. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  chief  drawback  to  the  generally  delightfiil 
character  of  the  climate  consista  in  the  hot  winds  which  occasionally  hlow 
from  the  south  and  sonth-east,  and  hring  with  them  the  intensely  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  desert  region  of  Northem  Africa.  In  Italy  and  Sicily 
this  species  of  wind  is  call<^  the  tiroceo,  under  the  noxious  influence  ii 
whidi  yegetation  droops  and  withers,  and  the  human  frame  is  afflicted 
with  languor  and  dejection.  The  hot  wind  which  occurs  in  the  south  of 
Spain  is  called  the  aoUaio,  In  the  south  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mistral — a  dry  and  piercingly  cold  wind  which  occasionally  hlows 
from  the  northward,  sweeping  down  the  xalley  of  the  Rhone — produces 
effects  of  an  opposite  kind,  but  which  are  equally  dreaded  by  those 
exposed  to  its  inflaences,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  a  cold  north-easterly 
wind  sometimes  preyails,  called  the  mul^  which  is  often  accompanied  l^ 
snow,  drifted  with  great  yiolence,  and  is  much  dreaded. 

Finally,  it  may  Iw  obserred  that  the  climate  of  Europe  is,  on  the  whole, 
eminently  salubrious,  and  more  conducive  to  health  and  longerity  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  continental  divisions  of  the  globe. 

SECTION  YI.  —  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

(54.)  Metals  amd  Minerals.* — These  maybe  best  noticed  in  the  order 
of  the  natural  divisions  which  have  been  used  in  describing  the  general 
surface  of  this  continent. 

The  Balkan  system  of  mountains  has  only  been  partially  examined  in 
regard  to  its  mineral  productions,  which  appear,  however,  to  be  very 
various.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  siher,  all  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
provinces  that  lie  along  either  side  of  the  mountain-chain,  and  are 
worked  in  some  localities  to  a  limited  extent  Most  of  the  principal 
metals  are  known  to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
though  very  few  of  them  are  now  worked  ;  iron  is  abundant  in  Eubcea 
and  some  others  of  the  islands,  and  coal  occurs  both  in  Eubcea  and  in 
parts  of  the  Morea.  The  island  of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  quarries  of  white  marble.  Salt  is  obtained  at  various 
places  round  the  shores  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

(55.)  The  central  and  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps  are  generally  deficient 
in  metals  ;  but  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  mountain  system,  whidi 
spread  over  Styria,  lUyria,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  various  mineral 


*  In  speaking  of  the  natural  productions  of  Europe,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  such  as,  from  their  usefiil  qualities  or  the  abundance  in  which 
they  occur,  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  industrial  pursuits 
and  commercial  relations  of  mankind. 
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prodnctioiiB  occur,  amongst  which  lead  and  quidMUver  are  the  most 
unportant  Small  qoantitiefl  of  gold  and  silyer  are  also  found  in  Elyria 
and  Styria,  and  gold  occurs  in  Piedmont,  but  neither  of  these  is  now 
worked.  Both  copper  and  iron  are  worked  in  the  high  valleTS  in  the 
north  of  Lombardy,  and  also  to  a  small  extent  in  Tnscany :  but  the 
most  abundant  produce  of  iron  is  in  the  island  of  Elba,  the  mines  of 
which  hare  been  wrought  for  more  than  three  thousand  jears.  A  small 
quantity  of  coal  occurs  in  Stjria  and  in  a  few  other  places,  but  no  part 
of  Italj  has  coal-mines  of  any  importance.  In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
beds  of  suiphtr  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  Sicily  furnishes  the  chief 
supply  <^  that  article  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  are  extensive 
deposits  of  rock  salt  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Alps,  in  Upper  Austria^ 
TjnAt  and  Styria  ;  and  salt  is  also  produced  both  irom  mines  and  from 
brine-springs,  as  well  as  firom  marshes  on  the  coast,  in  varioua  parts  of 
the  Italian  peninsula. 

The  chain  of  the  Apennines,  whidi  consists  chiefly  of  limestone,  fur- 
nishes abundance  of  good  building  stone,  and  also  marble  of  excellent 
quality,  among  which  that  of  Canaia,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy  (lat 
44^  5',  long.  10^  7')  is  distinguished,  and  is  much  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  sculptor.  Granite  occurs  in  Calabria,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  chain ;  and  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Alps  are  chiefly  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  granitic  rocks. 

(56.)  The  countries  tluit  include  the  Carpathians  and  the  Tarions 
mountain-chains  of  Germany  are  richer  iu  mineral  produce  than  those 
which  lie  further  south.  In  the  north  of  Hungary,  especially,  and  in 
the  central  parts  of  (Germany,  the  metallic  productions  are  veiy  various 
and  abundant,  and  numerous  mines  are  worked.  Gold  is  obtained  in  small 
quantities,  by  washing  the  soil,  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  the  north  of  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania ;  and  sUver  is  wrought  in  the  Harz  Mountains  of 
Hanover,  the  range  of  the  Erz-gebirge  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  Hungaiy 
and  IVansylvania.  The  district  called  the  Banat,  in  the  south  of  Hun- 
gary, has  mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc.  Tin  is  found  in  Bohemia ; 
quickgiher  fin  small  quantities)  in  Hungary,  Salzburg,  and  Bohemia ; 
copper  and  Cecuf  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Iron  is  worked  in  most  parts  of 
Germany — (in  Westphab'a,  the  Harz  Mountains,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Silesia)  —  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

Besides  the  metals  above  named,  calsmine,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  tita- 
nium, sulphur,  arsenic,  and  many  other  mineral  substances  (all  of  which 
are  applied  to  various  useful  purposes  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
indnstrjr),  occur  kq  great  abundance  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Grer- 
many,  especially  in  the  chaui  of  the  Erz-gebirge,  on  the  borders  of  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Harz  Mountains  in  Hanover.  Precious  stones 
are  also  found  in  many  parts  of  Gkrmany,  as  the  amethyst,  topaz,  and 
rock-cxystal,  in  Bavaria ;  chalcedony,  agate,  jasper,  and  others,  in 
Bohemia.  Coal  occurs  in  the  western  provinces  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover, 
Saxony,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hungaiy,  but  it  is  not  generaUy 
worked  to  any  considerable  extent ;  charcoal  is  more  frequently  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the  iron  and  other  metals. 

Salt  occurs  abundantly  as  a  mineral  deposit,  and  is  also  obtained  from 
brine-springs,  in  many  parts  of  Greimany,  and  likewise  in  Hungary  and 
^IVansyivania ;  but  the  ridiest  deposits  of  this  mineral  in  continental 
Europe  are  situated  In  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia,  a  short  distance 
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to  the  pooth-cast  of  Cracow.    Minenl  springs,  of  every  TuieCy,  are 
ahimdftiit  in  all  the  monntainoas  districts  of  Qermanj. 

(57.)  In  the  moontainoiis  portions  of  France,  and  also  in  other  parts 
of  that  ooantTf,  iron  is  the  naoet  abundant  mineral  piodact  It  occnrs  in 
great  qnantitj  in  most  parts  of  IVance,  both  along  the  chams  of  the 
CoTennes,  the  Yosges,  and  the  Jnra,  and  also  in  the  basins  of  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire,  and  in  the  peninsula  which  extends  to  the 
north-westward  between  the  Baj  of  Biscay  and  the  English  Channd.  In 
the  qoantitj  of  iron  prodnoed,  IVanee  ranks  second  only  to  England. 
Coal  is  also  extensirely  distriboted  in  that  ooontry,  and  as  many  as  forty- 
six  coal-fields  are  enumerated ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  fery  smsJl, 
and  their  produce  inconsiderable.  l%e  entire  produce  of  the  coal-mines 
€»f  France  is  less  than  aneHserenth  of  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

SilYer,  lead,  antimony,  and  copper,  are  worited  to  a  small  extent  along 
the  chain  of  the  Yosges,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
the  produce  is  small,  and  of  little  importance.  Salt  is  produced  in 
various  parts  of  Fnnoe,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Jura,  near  the 
sontb-westeni  extremity  of  the  mountain  range  of  that  name ;  and  ex- 
teBmve  deposits  of  this  mineral  occur  along  the  western  skirts  df  the 
chain  of  the  Yosges:  it  is  also  obtained  in  great  quantity  by  the  erapo* 
ration  of  the  sea-water  on  the  sonth  and  somh-west  coasts.  The  districts 
around  Paris,  and  the  north-western  prorinces  in  general,  furnish 
abundance  of  good  building  stone:  that  which  is  qnarried  in  the  neigh- 
booihood  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  is  highly  Talned,  and  is  largely  exported 
for  use  in  other  countries.  A  great  number  of  mineral  springs  occur, 
especially  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south  and  east,  adjacent  to 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Yosges. 

(58.)  The  UKyuntains  of  the  Spamsh  peninsula  contain  neariy  erery 
variety  of  minenl  produce,  thongh  few  of  the  mines  are  worked  to  any 
great  extent  The  principal  mines  are  situated  in  the  south  and  south- 
east parts  of  the  peninsula,  along  the  range  of  the  Siem  Morena,  and  in 
the  prorinces  of  Catalonia  and  OaUda,  in  the  north  and  north-west 
The  meet  valuable  products  are  miiektUoer  and  kadj  the  latter  of  which 
is  furnished  by  Spain  in  greater  Skoundance  than  by  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  Silver  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  Jaron,  eopper,  zinct  and 
mangane§e,  are  found  along  the  chain  of  the  i^n^^enees,  and  theb  proloBb- 
garion,  tiie  Cantabrian  Mountains.  Iron  ore  is  also  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  Portugal  Tin,  ccpper,  lead,  anHmtmy,  and  cobalt,  occur  in 
Oalicia,  and  tin  has  been  worked  in  that  province  from  a  very  eariy 
period. 

Coal  is  foond  in  several  localities  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  but  it  is  little  worked,  the  forests  supplying  all  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption of  foeL  A  large  deposit  of  coal  has  recently  been  found  in  the 
island  of  Majorca.  Roek-aak  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and 
salt  is  obtaiued,  by  evaporation,  at  various  places  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Spain  and  PortugfaL 

(59.)  Among  the  mountains  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  iron  occurs 
in  greater  abundance  than  any  other  metal,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  Swedish  iron  (especially  that  ci  Danemora)  is  regarded  as  the 
best  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  owing  to  its  superior 
ductile  and  malleable  qualities,  and  it  is  largely  imported  into  England 
for  that  purpose. 

D  4 
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Next  to  iron,  copper  is  the  most  valoable  mineral  prodaction  of  this 
part  of  Europe,  ^xliand  silver  occur  in  snudl  quantities  both  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  cchak  in  the  southern  part 
of  Norway,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Sweden.  Both  plumbago  and 
lead  also  occur.  Coal  only  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  near 
Helsingborg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Sound;  but  the  im- 
mense forests  which  still  cover  the  larger  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  for  every  puxpose  of 
consumption.  Valuable  quames  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble,  of 
various  kinds,  are  wrought  in  different  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains  of  this  peninsula  consists  of  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks. 

(60.)  1^0  Ural  Mountains  are  the  richest,  in  mineral  produce,  of  all  the 
European  mountain  systems,  and  yield,  in  great  abundance,  gcXd^  pla- 
tinum, and  trofi.  The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  chain  is  contained  in 
the  part  between  the  54th  and  60th  parallels,  and  lies  chiefly  on  its 
eastern  or  Asiatic  side.  The  gold  produce  of  the  Ural  has  declined 
slightly  of  late  years;  but  its  amount  is  still  equal  to  six-sevenths  of  the 
total  quantity  produced  in  Europe.  With  one  exception,  all  the  gold 
mines  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  and  the  gold  is  obtained 
by  washing  the  detritus  or  alluvial  matter  accumulated  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  adjacent  ridges. 

Ftatinum,  which  was  only  discovered  in  the  Ural  Mountains  so  recently 
as  1822,  is  worked  in  great  abundance,  and  manufactured  into  a  variety 
of  articles  for  use  and  ornament :  it  was  for  some  time  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coinage  in  the  Russian  empire,  but  the  people  were  repugnant 
to  its  reception,  and  the  coins  of  this  metal  have  been  called  in. 

In  the  same  tract  within  which  the  gold  and  platinum  chiefly  occur, 
enormous  quantities  of  the  purest  magnetic  iron  ore  are  extracted  from 
the  solid  rock  in  open  quarries,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  district  copper 
veins  abound.  Over  a  vast  tract  of  countiy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ural, 
extending  through  18^  of  latitude,  from  the  NorUiem  Ocean  to  the 
southern  steppes,  is  a  deposit  of  sand  and  marl,  with  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  sulphur,  which  contains  also  at  intervals  a  prodigious  amount  of 
copper,  not  occurring  in  veins,  but  distributed  in  grains  throughout  the 
strata.  Diamonds  of  small  size  have  been  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bissa:8k.  Coal  is  deficient  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Salt  is  distributed  abundantly  in  the  country  along  the 
west  side  of  the  chain,  to  the  south  of  the  60th  parallel,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  Biver  Kama. 

(61.)  The  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  examined 
in  this  respect,  appears  to  be  generally  deficient  in  mineral  produce. 
No  traces  either  of  gems  or  of  the  precious  meials  have  hitherto  been 
discovered.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre  are  found,  the  last 
in  considerable  abundance.  Salt  appears  to  be  wholly  wanting  within 
the  mountain  region  (though  it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  steppes  to  the 
northward  of  the  cluun),  and  the  want  of  this  necessary  article  of 
domestic  use  has  been  severely  felt  by  the  Circassians  in  the  prolonged 
warfare  which  they  have  maintained  with  Russia.  Indications  of  coal 
are  said  to  have  been  observed  on  the  southern  face  of  the  chain. 

(62.)  In  the  great  plain  of  Europe,  the  most  valuable  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  coal,  and  iron,  which  occur  in  ci^at  abundance  in  Belgium 
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and  the  xiorth  of  France,  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  level 
region.  Iron  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Rassia,  particularly  near  Uie 
western  shores  of  Lake  Onega,  and  in  the  sonth^n  parts  of  Finland  ; 
which  proTince  also  produces  lead,  snlphnr,  arsenic,  nitre,  and  copper,  in 
small  quantities.  There  is  also  a  central  mining  district  which  extends 
along  die  coarse  of  the  Rirer  Oka,  and  which  contains  iron  ore  in  some 
abundance,  and  also  coal  of  good  quality :  but  the  iron  works  of  Toula 
QmL  54^  11',  long.  37^  27'),  which  was  formerly  the  great  seat  of  manu- 
facture in  this  district,  have  of  late  declined  in  importance.  Coal  is 
generally  deficient  in  the  eastern  or  Russian  portion  of  the  great  plain, 
excepting  in  the  basin  of  the  Donetz  (the  chief  tributary  of  the  river 
Don).  Extensive  beds  of  coal  occur  in  the  southern  part  of  Poland. 

Sdt  is  abundantly  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  great  plain,  both 
in  the  steppes  of  south-eastern  Russia,  from  the  salt  lakes  situated  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Volga,  and  also  in  a  long  tract  of  country  extending 
eastward  from  the  isluid  of  Oe8el,in  the  Baltic,  through  Livonia,  towards 
the  upper  course  of  the  same  river. 

Alum  is  extensively  TOoduced  in  Rassia  and  Northern  Germany.  On 
the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  amber  is  cast  up  by 
the  sea,  into  which  it  falls  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  and  is  also  dng  out 
of  the  cliffs  themselves :  in  some  places  pits  are  sunk  for  it  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  ISO  feet^  and  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  sandy  tracts  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania. 

(63.)  The  mineral  riches  of  the  British  Islands  are,  in  porportion  to 
thdr  extent,  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  The 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  indeed  wanting,  or  only  occnr  in 
small  and  unimportant  quantity  ;  but  the  absence  of  these  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  great  abundance  of  nearly  all  the  more  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  minoral  kingdom,  including  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
ooal,  salt,  and  a  variety  of  others  of  less  importance.  The  southern  half 
of  Scodand,  and  the  northern,  central,  and  western  parts  of  England 
(indttding  Wales),  are  the  chief  localities  of  mining  industry,  and  both 
iron  ore  and  coal  occur  in  various  districts  through  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  tract  of  country.  The  present  annual  produce  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain  exceeds  65,000,000  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  made  annual]/ 
is  upwards  of  3,500,000  tons. 

Both  tin  and  copper  are  more  abnndantiy  produced  in  the  southern 
half  of  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  though  their 
distribution  is  limited :  tin  occurs  only  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
England,  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ;  lead  is  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  hilly  regions  of  England  and 
North  Wales  ;  sine  is  also  extensively  worked  in  the  same  districts.  A 
small  quantity  of  silver  is  extracted  from  the  lead  ore,  in  most 
places  where  iLe  latter  is  found.  Vast  beds  of  rock-salt,  and  also  brine- 
springs,  occur  in  Cheshire,  where  they  are  extensively  worked,  and 
famish  a  large  surplus  for  exportation,  besides  that  required  for  home 
consumption  ;  brine-springs  also  exist  in  other  parts  of  England. 

Besides  the  above,  a  great  number  of  other  productions  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  may  be  enumerated  as  occurring  in  Great  Britain,  among 
which  are  antimony,  manganese,  plumbago,  alum,  fullers'  earth,  arsenic, 
ftc  The  mine  of  plumbago,  or  graphite  (commonly  called  blacklead), 
is  sitoated  in  the  high  vidley  of  Borrowdale,  among  the  mountains  of  the 
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Cninbriaii  groap,  and  has  hithierto  fornished  a  more  extenaiTe  suppl/ 
than  anj  other  in  the  world  of  this  valuable  and  rare  mineral.  Lime- 
stone occnrs  abundantly  in  all  the  mineral  districts  both  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Ireland  is  less  rich  in  mineral  produce,  bat  iron  ore  is  abundant  in 
maaj  parts  of  the  island,  and  was  formerly  more  extensiyely  worked 
than  at  present  There  are  mines  of  copper  and  lead  in  seyend  places, 
and  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  (near  the  east  coast).  Coal  is  found  in  LreWd 
in  many  places,  but  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  is  very  little  worked. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  mineral  prodnoe  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(exclusive  of  clays  and  stones)  in  the  single  year  1857  was  £25,961,000, 
of  which  amount  iron-oce  constitnted  about  one-fifth  (£5,265,000),  and 
coal  upwards  of  three-fifths  (£16,348>000).  The  area  of  the  coal-fields 
in  the  British  Islands  (upwards  of  12,000  miles)  is  greater  by  nearly  one- 
half  than  the  united  area  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  continental  Europe,  and 
their  annual  produce  probably  amoonts  to  more  than  half  the  coal-produce 
of  the  entire  globe  I 

(64.)  The  following  Table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  principal  mineral 
productions  of  Europe,  the  countries  being  named  in  the  order  of  the 
relative  importance  of  their  prodnoe  t 

Diamond Russia. 

^OT«  ^rei  I  ^^*»™»»  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Saxony. 

Gdd Russia,  Hungary,  Transylvania. 

Silver  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Saxony,  Hanover, 

Turkey,  Norway,  Spain. 

Platinum Russia. 

Quicktilver  ...  Blyria,  Spain,  Bavaria. 

Iron British  Islands,  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  G^ermany, 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Italy,  Spain. 
Copper British  Idands,  Russia,  Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway, 

Turkey,  Germany,  Spain. 
Lead   Spain,    British  Islands,  Blyria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 

Qermany,  Frauce,  Norway. 

Zinc    Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany. 

Tin England,  Spain,  &hemia. 

Coal    British  Islands,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 

Sweden,  Hungary. 
Soli Russia,  Austrian  Poland  (Galicia),  France,   Spain, 

British  Islands,  Portugal,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden 

and  Norway,  Ionian  Idands,  Chreece. 

8E0TI0K  TEL — HATUBAL  FBODUCTIOXS  (ponimued), 

(65.)  Vegetation.  — The  vegetable  productions  of  this  division  of  the 
globe  are  characterised  not  so  much  by  their  richness  or  diversity,  as  by 
the  fact  of  their  including  a  large  number  of  those  plants  which  are  in 
the  hi^iest  degree  useful  to  n^nkind,  and  which  are  moat  conducive 
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towcrdfl  the  defdopmeat  of  indnstry  and  the  attainment  of  a  high 
state  of  ciWliflation.  The  cnltiTatkm  of  the  greater  number  of  the  cerMl 
plaota  (which  senre  meet  extensTelj  for  the  food  of  man), —  indeed,  of 
ail  of  them  which  are  capable  of  flontiBhing  within  the  temperate  aooe, 
—  is  SDCceesftiUj  carried  on  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  is 
limited  only  hy  the  extreme  oold  of  the  higher  portions  of  its  mountain 
systema,  and  the  similar  aereritj  of  chmate  experienced  in  its  more 
northern  latitades. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  abont  fths  of  the  entne  snrfkoe  of  Snrope 
is  adapted  to  the  cnUiyation  of  wheat,  abont  fths  to  the  growth  of  rye, 
oats,  and  barlej,  and  abont  fths  to  the  snccessfnl  cnltore  of  the  Tine. 
The  northern  limits  to  the  cnltimtioa  of  these  and  other  plants  are  in 
great  measure  determined  bj  die  lespectiTe  temperature  experienced 
under  different  parallels,  and  those  peculiar  conditions  of  European 
dinmte  which  have  been  described  (Ail  49)  neoesMriljr  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  its  yegetation. 

Bince  the  western  parts  of  Europe  expenenee  a  higfaer  aterage  tem- 
perature than  the  eastern,  ao  most  of  the  productions  of  the  TegetaUe 
kingdom  are  capable  of  cultivation  to  a  greater  distance  northward, 
near  the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  than  ftirther  inland.  A  suc- 
cession of  sooes  of  vegetation  maj  thus  be  tnoed,  which  in  some  degree 
oanespond  with  the  rtimatic  aones  into  which  we  have  seen  that  Europe 
is  divided.  In  relation,  however,  to  annual  plants  (as  distinguished 
from  perennial)  the  lesidt  is  different;  for  as  these  (among  wMch  the 
ooeal  or  com  plants  are  included)  come  to  perfection  withm  the  limits 
of  a  single  season,  the  exeessive  summer  heat  experienced  in  the  more 
eastent  parts  of  Europe  enables  them  to  be  cultivated  further  northward 
than  would  be  possible  in  many  oonnbte  which  enjoy  a  higher  average 
of  snuMo/ temperature. 

In  the  British  Islands,  wheat  is  snecessfhlly  cultivated  as  far  north  as 
the  parallel  of  58^  in  Norway  to  the  pmllel  of  64^,  and  in  the  south  of 
Finland  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Russia  to  the  parallel  of  S(l9  or  61®: 
oats  reach  to  66®  ;  bariey  and  rye  ascend  on  the  west  coasts  of  Norway 
neaily  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  70®,  though  further  to  the  eastward 
they  are  coined  within  lower  limits.  Maize  is  grown  to  some  extent 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
parallel  of  50®  or  51®.  Rice  is  ranHiu^  to  the  Italian  peninsula  (chiefly 
in  the  vaUey  of  the  Po),  and  to  a  few  districts  in  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Soothem  Russia. 

The  vine  does  not  come  to  perfection  finrther  north  than  the  pa- 
rallel of  52®  or  53®,  and  its  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine 
is  limited  within  the  parallel  of  48®  in  Western  Europe,  and  within  a 
lower  latitude  further  eastward.  On  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  and  also  in  the  south  of  Italv,  Sicily,  and  Greece, 
tbe  orange,  lemon,  citron,  the  castor-oil  plant, — besides  the  date-palm, 
the  sugar-cane^  and  many  others  which  belong  properly  to  tropical 
regions, — all  flourish.  Both  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  extensively  in 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe^  and  thrive  as  far  north  as  the 
latitude  of  Archangel 

In  the  north-west  of  Europe,  the  beedi-tree  reaches  as  far  north  as  the 
parallel  of  60®,  the  oak,  ehn,  and  lime  to  61S  the  ash  to  62®,  the  hazel  to 
64^  the  spmce  fir  to  67®,  the  Scotch  fir  to  70®,  and  the  dwarf  Urch  to 
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71^1  beyond  which  trees  entirely  cease,  and  the  yegelation  is  confined  to 
low  flowering  shmbs,  saxifrages,  mosses,  and  lichens.  Similar  grada- 
tions occnr  with  the  gradaal  increase  of  elevation  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  Europe  ;  and  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
eiLhibit  the  same  forms  of  yegetation  (and,  in  some  instances,  identicfdlj 
the  same  species  of  plants)  as  those  found  within  the  limits  of  the  polar 
circle.  Thus,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Alps,  wheat  is  cultivated  with 
success  to  a  height  of  3800  or  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (and 
even  1500  feet  higher  on  the  south  side  of  the  chain)  ;  lye,  and  also 
hemp,  thrive  at  4440  feet  elevation,  potatoes  come  to  perfection  at  be- 
tween 5600  and  5700  feet,  barley  ripens  at  5900  feet ;  the  oak  is  found 
up  to  4000  feet,  the  elm  to  4300,  the  beech  to  5000,  the  fir  to  5300,  the 
mountain-ash  to  5600,  the  birch  to  5700,  and  the  Siberian  pine  and 
larch  to  from  6500  to  7000  feet  At  7400  feet,  forest  vegetation  ceases, 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  bushes  and  the  Alpine 
rose. 

(66.)  If  we  examine  the  native  vesetation  of  Europe  (or  its  flora,  as 
it  is  properly  termed),  we  find  that  ue  chief  characteristic  of  its  Arctic 
region  is  the  predominance  of  perennial  and  ciyptogamous  *  plants, 
and  the  limited  number  of  species  which  the  extreme  northern  portion 
embraces.  But  further  south,  as  night  begins  to  alternate  at  shorter 
intervals  with  day,  the  number  of  species  is  continually  on  the  increase, 
and  a  beautiful  variety  of  vivid  colours  adorns  the  high  latitudes  of 
Europe  during  their  brief  but  ardent  summer,  consisting  of  potentillas, 
gentians,  duckweeds,  saxifrages,  ranunculi,  and  many  others.  ^  Such 
is  the  power  of  the  sun,  and  the  consequent  rapidity  of  yegetation,  that 
these  plants  spring  up,  blossom,  ripen  their  seed,  and  die,  in  six  weeks."! 
In  a  lower  latitude,  woody  plants  follow  these,  as  berry-bearing  shmbs, 
the  glaucous  kalmia,  the  trailing  axalea,  and  many  others  ;  and  these 
again  are  succeeded  by  large  tracts  covered  with  birch-trees,  and  with 
the  various  members  of  the  pine  and  the  fir  tribe,  immense  forests  of 
which,  mixed  wiA  limes,  poplars,  wOlows,  and  alders,  are  spread  over 
the  mountains  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  northern  districts 
of  Bnssia. 

Social  plants,  such  as  heath,  furze,  broom,  and  the  various  grasses, 
abound  both  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  the'  steppes  of  its  south- 
eastern portion  :  in  these  latter  tracts,  the  soil  is  thin,  and  not  adapted 
for  the  support  of  plants  which  require  to  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the 
earth ;  but  numerous  flowering  plants,  as  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs, 
with  mignionette,  asparagus,  liquorice,  and  wormwood,  are  abundant 

(67.)  In  the  central  zone  of  Europe,  and,  in  general,  in  the  countries 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  deciduous  trees  (or  those  which  cast 
their  leaves  annually)  form  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  vege- 
tation. It  is  in  these  regions  that  the  oak  chiefly  thrives  and  attains  its 
fullest  development,  whUe  the  elm,  beech,  ash,  larch,  maple,  lime,  alder, 
and  sycamore,  all  occur  in  their  fullest  growth,  and  fonn  the  prevalent 


*  Oryptogamons  plants  are  those  which  bear  no  flowers,  and  the  re- 
productive organs  of  which  consequently  differ  from  those  of  plants  in 
generd. 

t  Mrs.  Somerville*8  •  Physical  Geography,*  vol  iL  p,  126. 
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fefttoKS  of  the  forest  Within  the  same  limits  the  apple  and  pear,  and 
the  different  Tarieties  of  the  plum,  also  come  to  perfection.  The  nnder- 
growth  consists  of  wild  apple,  cheny,  jew,  holly,  hawthorn,  broom, 
fune,  wild  rose,  honeysuckle,  jasmine,  clematis,  and  numerous  others. 
Plants  of  the  umbelliferous  class,  as  the  carrot,  anise,  the  campanulas, 
lettuce,  endive,  artichoke,  hemlock,  dandelion,  and  thistle, — and  also 
those  of  the  cruciform  tribe,  as  the  wallflower,  stock,  turnip,  cab- 
bage, radish,  mustard,  cress,  &c, — are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  con- 
stitute a  characteristic  feature  in  the  botany  of  the  middle  part  of  this 
continent 

(68.)  To  the  south  of  the  Alps  and  P^nees,  in  the  countries  which 
lie  around  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  erergreens  take  the  place  of 
the  oak  and  other  forest  trees  of  Central  Europe,  and  it  is  reckoned  that 
a  fourth  part  of  the  ligneous  Tegetation  consists  of  plants  which  never 
wholly  lose  their  leaves.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
the  chestnut,  the  ilex,  the  cypress,  the  plane-tree,  the  flowering-ash,  ^e 
cork-tree,  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the  carob-tree,  and  various  species  of  pine; 
below  which  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  almond,  the  myrtle, 
the  oleander,  and  a  great  variety  of  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants, 
abound.  Among  herbaceous  plants,  the  most  prevalent  are  the  various 
pinks,  stellaiia,  and  arenias ;  together  with  the  labiate  tribe,  as  mint, 
thyme,  rosemary,  lavender,  and  many  others,  distinguished  by  their 
aromatic  properties  and  their  love  of  dry  situations. 

In  these  warmer  regions  of  Southern  Europe  we  find  the  native  seat 
of  many  of  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers  which  adorn  our  gardens,  as 
the  anemone,  tulip,  narcissus,  gladiolus,  iris,  asphodel,  amaryllis,  carna- 
tion, &C.  The  numerous  varieties  of  the  rose,  and  many  other  flowering 
plants  which  have  become  naturalised  in  Western  Europe,  derive  their 
origin  from  the  valleys  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  on  the  more  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  countries  lying  around  the  entire  basin 
of  which  are  characterised  by  considerable  resemblance  in  the  produc- 
tions both  of  the  regetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of  nature. 

SECTION  vm.  —  NATUSAL  PRODUCTIONS. — ZOOLOGY. 

(69.)  Mammalia, — ^Europe  is  especially  distinguished  as  the  home  of 
the  domesticated  quadrupeds,  nearly  all  of  which  are  either  natives  of 
this  division  of  the  globe,  or,  owing  to  their  utility  to  man,  have  been 
naturalised  from  a  very  early  period.  The  horse  and  the  sheep  may  ori- 
ginally have  come  from  the  plains  of  interior  Asia ;  but  the  ox,  the  goat, 
and  the  pig,  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  reindeer, 
further  to  the  northward,  are  natives  of  this  continent,  and  still  exist  in 
their  wild  condition  in  its  remoter  and  less  populous  districts.  All  our 
varieties  of  oxen  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  urus,  or  wild  ox, 
an  aninuil  formerly  common  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  though  now 
only  seen  occasionally  in  the  forests  to  the  eastward  of  the  Baltic,  and 
in  rapid  progress  of  extinction.  A  few  specimens  of  an  allied  species, 
which  formerly  existed  in  a  wild  state  in  our  own  country,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  parks  of  some  of  the  nobility. 

The  common  wild-boar,  which  is  stfll  firequent  in  Central  Europe, 
is  the  progenitor  of  our  domestic  pig ;  and  one  variety  of  sheep,  the 
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imnf/hn,  which  is  »  nstiTe  of  Conrica  and  SardiiuA,  and  wai  foivieri j 
oommoa  among  the  monntaina  of  the  Spanish  peniniinla,  is  heliered  hy 
Bome  naturalists  to  have  been  the  original  stock  from  which  oar  present 
domestic  sheep  is  derived,  thongh  others  suppose  it  to  haye  oome  origi- 
nally from  Asia,  by  way  of  Northern  Africa. 

The  reindeer  is  common  to  this  continent  with  the  arctic  regions  of 
Asia  and  America:  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  roebuck  and  the  varieties  of  i^d  and  fallow  deer, — all  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  chamois  and  the  ibex  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps  and 
I^^nees,  are  natives  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  common  domestic 
cat  is  also  a  native  European  quadruped.  The  laige  white  bear  of  the 
polar  regions  is  found  wiUiin  the  limits  of  the  arctic  circle,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worids  :  in  Central  Europe,  both  the  brown  and  the  black 
bear  were  formerly  common,  and  the  former  is  stUl  not  unfreqiient  in 
the  wooded  regions  of  the  Alps  and  ^renees. ' 

Some  aniraala  which  were  onoe  numerous  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
have  been  altogether  extirpated  by  the  advance  of  population  and  the 
habits  of  civilued  life ;  thus  the  lion,  which  the  andents  describe  as 
existing  among  the  wooded  hills  of  Greece,  is  now  (except  as  an  object  of 
curiosity)  unlmown  to  the  people  of  this  continent.  Hie  wol^  wMdi  is 
still  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  its  mountainous 
districts,  was  once  a  native  of  our  own  countiy,  though  long  since  exter^ 
minated  :  the  beaver  was  formerly  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Welsh 
rivers,  but  is  no  longer  found  in  our  island,  and  is  fast  disappearing 
from  the  continent,  thongh  still  seen  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  larger 
rivers  and  in  remote  di^riets,  espedaUy  in  the  valleys  of  the  Scaadma- 
vian  peninsula. 

(70.)  Of  the  quadrupeds  above  noticed,  however,  very  few  are  peetJiar 
to  Europe,  that  is,  confined  to  this  division  of  the  globe ;  the  greater 
number  are  natives  of  Europe  in  common  with  the  northern  regions  of 
Asia,  and  many  are  also  found  in  similar  latitudes  in  the  New  Worid. 
The  temperate  cone  of  Europe  and  Asia  forms,  loologically  considered, 
an  uninterrapted  region,  in  which  not  only  the  same  orders,  but  also  the 
same  spectea  of  animals,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  though,  for  the  most 
part,  marked  by  varieties  which  result  from  local  pecidiarities  of  soil, 
food,  and  climate.  The  fur-bearing  animals,  especially,  are  similar  in 
all  the  countries  within  the  polar  circle,  and  27  species  of  them  are 
common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

The  entire  number  of  mammalia  which  exist  in  Europe  is  about  180*, 
of  whidi  45  are  also  found  in  Western  or  Northern  Asia,  and  9  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  only  68  are  peculiar  to  this  continent.  Europe 
has,  indeed,  no  one  of  the  great  orders  of  mammiferous  animals  which  is 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  in  regard  to  its  entire  zoology  (or  its^ima)— as 
in  respect  of  its  geographical  features,  when  viewed  on  a  large  scale  — ^is 
to  be  considered  rather  as  an  offset,  or  outlying  portion,  of  the  great 
eastern  continent,  than  as  a  continent  of  itself.  Among  the  quadrupeds 
most  extensively  distributed,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are, — ^the 


*  It  must  be  understood  that  this  refers  solely  to  the  number  of  species, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  number  of  mdimduaU  of  any  parti* 
cular  member  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
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fooL  (of  wldch  many  TsrietiM  occur,  from  the  white  lax  of  the  arctic 
vegionsto  the  farown-oolotired  enimals  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe), 
eeieral  wild-cats,  die  polecat,  both  the  common  and  Ae  black  eqoiml, 
eight  tpedes  of  weasel,  se^en  of  mice,  ftvor  of  hares  and  rabbits,  one  of 
the  finnily  of  hamsters,  and  several  species  of  the  bat  tribe.  The  lynx, 
of  which  two  or  three  species  occur,  is  confined  to  the  colder  tracts,  and 
is  chiefly  foond  in  the  higher  moimtain  regions  of  the  sooth:  the  otter 
is  common,  and  also  the  hedgehog  :  the  porcnpine  occxus  in  Soothem 
Europe  only. 

On  the  rock  of  Gibnitar  is  one  species  of  monkey,  identical  with  that 
which  belongs  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Northern  Africa,  whence  it  has 
dombtless  been  brought  In  the  north  of  Italy,  a  breed  of  camels  has, 
tor  about  two  centuries  past,  been  pneerfed  in  the  neigfabourfaood  of 
Piea,  where  they  are  used  aa  beasts  of  burden ;  but  they  hare  degene- 
rated fhmi  the  proper  type  of  the  species,  owing  to  the  want  of  their 
nafthre  soil  and  climate,  whidi  is  that  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  camel,  however,  is  successfully  reared  by  the  Tartar  population  of 
the  Crimea  and  the  adjacent  steppes. 

The  common  ass,  which  is  a  native  of  tiie  warmer  latitudes  of  Western 
Alia,  is  a  degenerate  animal  in  our  climate,  and  his  habits  here  bear  litde 
feaemblance  to  those  of  the  active  and  spfaited  creature  which  he  is  in 
fals  proper  home :  in  tin  south  of  Europe  he  ocean  in  perfection,  and  is 
valued  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules.  That  universal  companion  of 
man,  the  dog,  varieties  of  which  abound  in  eveiy  country,  is  so  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  globe  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what 
region  he  originally  belonged. 

(71.)  In  tbs  anmial  as  hi  the  vegetable  world,  increasing  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  produces  efibcts  similar  to  the  advance  from 
kywer  to  higher  latitudes;  Hie  common  stag  does  not  go  above  7000  fbet, 
and  the  fidlow  deer  not  more  than  6000,  alMve  the  level  of  the  sea;  they 
descend,  however,  to  the  plains,  while  the  ibex  and  the  chamois  never 
come  below  a  certain  height  (usually  within  the  limits  between  the 
region  of  trees  and  the  line  of  perpetual  snow),  and  frequent  regions 
where  none  but  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced  mountaineers  dare  to 
follow  them.  The  wild  goat  universally  f^quents  mountainous  tracts, 
and  the  bear  and  lynx  ascend  nearly  to  the  level  of  perpetual  snow. 

(72.)  Birdt. — ^Europe  is  richer  in  number  of  species,  in  regard  to  the 
feathered  tribe,  than  in  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  animid  kingdom, 
and  is  only  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  tropical  America.  The 
entire  number  of  species  of  birds  known  to  naturalists  is  about  6000. 
of  which  508  are  natives  of  Europe  :  many  of  these  are  also  distributed 
over  Asia  and  Africa,  and  about  100  of  them  are  fbund  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  North  America.* 

The  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  especially  distinguished  by  the 
great  number  of  aquatic  birds,  (which  include  both  the  wadertt  as 
storks,  herons,  snipes,  plovers,  and  curlews,  and  the  awimmert,  or  web- 
footed  birds,  as  the  goose,  duck,  swan,  &c)  of  which  there  are  numerous 


•  Mrs.  8omerville's« Physical  Geography,'  vol  ii.  p.  374.  — 'Geo- 
graphy and  Classification  of  AtiimftU;  by  W.  Swainson.  (Lardner's 
Qyclopsedia.) 
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species,  and  also  vast  mimbers  of  individual  memben  of  each.  More 
than  thirty  species  of  the  duck  tribe  alone  are  enomerated,  many  of 
them  common  to  the  arctic  regions  of  either  continent  SeTcial  species 
both  of  the  stork  and  the  crane  belong  to  Europe,  and  chiefly  freqaent 
its  western  and  southern  regions,  migrating  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  peUcan,  the  spoonbill, 
and  one  species  of  flamingo,  are  all  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Southern 
Europe. 

Birds  of  prey  are  numerously  dispersed  over  the  land,  especially  in 
the  higher  mountain  regions.  Fire  species  of  Tultuie,  and  ten  of  eagles, 
are  natives  of  Europe ;  several  of  the  latter,  however,  are  also  found  in 
America,  and  only  two  or  three  (of  which  one  is  confined  to  the  island 
of  Sardinia)  are  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  owl  tribe  is  numerous  in  Europe, 
and  extensively  dispersed :  thirteen  different  species  occur,  of  which  two 
are  more  particularly  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  one  of  these  is 
the  great  snowy  owl,  represented  in  Central  Europe  by  the  great-eared 
owl,  which  inhabits  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  is  also 
occasionally  seen  in  England.  The  vulture  is  in  Europe  almost  confined 
to  the  highest  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees :  the  eagle  has  a  much 
wider  range,  and  frequents  the  nearly  inaccessible  clifis  and  precipices  of 
high  northern  latitudes.  The  golden  eagle,  which  was  formerly  conunon 
in  Scotland,  is  now  nearly  extirpated  from  our  island,  but  is  still  common 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  Various  species  of  the  falcon  and  hawk  tribes 
occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  continent. 

Of  the  smaller  birds,  the  numerous  species  of  songsters  (including  the 
nightingale,  the  redbreast,  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  &c.)  are  especially  cha- 
racteristic of  Europe,  and  many  of  them  surpass  in  the  richness  and 
variety  of  their  notes  those  of  every  other  division  of  the  globe.  GiUli- 
naceous  birds  (in  which  order  our  domestic  fowls,  as  well  as  partridges, 
grouse,  pheasants,  &c  are  included)  are  not  numerous  in  regard  to 
species,  though  abundantly  so  as  individuals ;  they  are  mostly  found  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  continent,  excepting  the  various  species  of  grouse, 
which  are  more  numerous  towards  its  northern  latitudes.  No  part  of 
Europe  is  richer  in  birds  than  the  British  Islands,  both  in  regard  to 
species  and  to  the  individual  members  of  each :  277  of  the  entire  number 
of  species  found  in  Europe  are  natives  of  our  own  country,  and  some 
few  of  them  indeed  are  confined  within  our  shores. 

A  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  European  birds  are  migratory  in  their 
habits ;  some  of  them  coming  from  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  warmer  latitudes  of  Britain  ;  others  again  (as 
the  swallow),  which  pass  the  summer  with  us,  taking  a  southern  course 
on  the  approach  of  a  colder  season ;  and  many  annually  pass  the  limits 
of  Europe  to  spend  the  winter  in  Asia  or  Northern  Africa.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  native  to  these  warmer  regions  pass  the 
sunmier  in  the  cooler  temperatures  of  Central  and  Western  Europe. 

(73.)  JUptiles, — Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  division  of  the 
globe,  reptiles  are  not  numerous  in  Europe,  either  as  species  or  as 
individuals.  The  tropical  regions  are  indeed  the  proper  seat  of  these 
obnoxious  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  tiiey  become  less  nu- 
merous with  the  increase  of  distance  from  the  torrid  zone.  Europe  has 
consequently  much  fewer  species  of  reptiles  than  either  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  and  those  which  do  occur  are  circumscribed  in  their  limits  of 
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distribation.  The  onlj  Tenomous  serpents  in  Earope  are  three  speciee 
of  viper,  all  of  which  are  confined  to  its  soathem  shores.  The  common 
Tiper  (which,  howeyer,  is  innocnooB)  inhabits  all  the  central  parts  of 
Eoropc,  aa  well  as  onr  own  island,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  Sweden : 
it  28  not  seen  to  the  westward  of  Uie  Seine,  nor  to  the  southward  of  the 
Alps.  Another  species,  which  fieqnents  dir  soils,  is  found  in  Styria, 
Greece,  Siciljr*  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  aspic 
Tiper,  which  liyes  on  rocky  ground,  inhabits  "France  between  the  Seine 
and  Uie  I^rrenees,  and  also  Switierland,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Of  the  families 
of  innocuous  serpents,  nine  or  ten  species  are  European,  some  of  them 
being  also  common  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

L^ards  are  very  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  though  rarely  seen 
in  its  more  temperate  latitudes :  more  than  sixty-three  species  are  Euro- 
pean, of  which  seyenteen  inhabit  Italy,  and  one  liyes  on  the  Alps  at  an 
eleyation  of  4500  feet  In  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  the  gecko,  or 
honse-lizard,  abounds,  and  is  constantly  seen  crawling  on  the  walls  of 
the  houses.  One  species  of  chameleon  occurs  in  Spain,  and  is  also 
common  to  Northern  Africa.  There  are  a  few  European  spedcs  of  tor- 
toise, found  chiefly  .in  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean ;  the  largest, 
the  common  tortoise,  is  about  a  foot  long.  Fresh-water  tortoises  also 
occmr  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  are  yery  common  in  Greece. 

(74.)  Fishu.  — Both  ti^e  seas  and  riyers  of  Europe  abound  in  fish,  a 
great  number  of  the  species  of  which  are  among  those  most  useful  to 
man,  and  serye  in  no  small  degree  for  the  supply  of  his  domestic  wants. 
There  are,  in  all,  853  species  of  European  fish  known  to  the  naturalist, 
of  which  210  liye  in  fresh  water,  643  are  marine,  and  60  of  these  latter 
go  up  the  riyers  to  spawn.  Tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  is  richest  in  yariety 
of  species :  444  of  the  marine  fish  are  found  in  its  waters,  216  around 
the  shores  of  Britain,  and  1 71  are  peculiar  to  the  Scandinayian  seas  (i.  e. 
the  Baltic  and  the  seas  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  Norway).  Among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  are  seyeral  sharks,  sword-fish,  dolphins, 
anchoyies,  and  six  species  of  tunny, — the  latter  one  of  the  largest  of 
edible  fish,  and  for  the  capture  of  which  extensiye  fisheries  are  established 
on  the  shores  of  France,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  in  the  Adriatic.  The  an- 
chovy (a  fish  of  small  size  and  delicate  flavour)  is  peculiar  to  this  sea, 
and  employs  a  great  number  of  men  in  its  capture  and  preparation. 

The  Black  Sea,  though  so  directly  in  communication  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, has  only  twenty-seven  species  of  fish  which  are  common  to  botli 
seas, — a  fact  which  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  land,  are  for  the  most  part  restricted  within  certain  natural 
limits.  The  Black  Sea  forms,  indeed,  a  district  by  itself,  and  has  its 
own  peculiar  fish,  some  of  which,  however,  are  identical  in  species  with 
those  found  in  the  Caspian.  The  fisheries  along  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  consist  chiefly  of  the  sturgeon  (of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  the 
roe  of  one  of  which  the  Russians  make  into  cavixwe^  an  article  of  great 
consumption  in  the  east  of  Europe),  the  lamprey,  mackarel,  and  a  kind 
of  herring :  seals  and  porpoises  are  also  numerous. 

The  fisheries  in  the  Caspian  Sea  are,  however,  of  greater  value ;  one 
species  of  seal  is  peculiar  to  this  inland  body  of  water,  and  is  annually 
taken  in  immense  numbers  (from  60,000  to  100,000)  for  the  sake  of  the 
skin  and  blubber :  sturgeons  are  also  abundantly  taken,  and  used  for 
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Ihe  nMnmfiwtafe  of  catiare.  PorpoiseB,  herrmga,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  fish,  are  nmnerons  in  the  Caspian,  scTeral  of  them  consisting  of  species 
which  are  foond  nowhere  else,  uiUess  it  be  in  the  salt  lake  of  Aral, 
fwther  to  the  eastward. 

(75.)  The  seas  of  Northern  Euope,  however,  and  especiaUj  those 
portions  of  them  which  snrroand  our  own  islands,  greatly  surpass  ti^e 
Mediterranean  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fish  useful  as  the  food  of 
man,  as  tibe  cod,  turbot,  mackarel,  herring,  pilchard,  and  many  others. 
Most  of  these  fi^nent  shallow  water,  and  the  shores  and  banks  of  the 
Nbrth  Sea  teem  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  them.  The  Dogger  Bank, 
midway  between  the  coasts  of  England  and  Holland,  is  (next  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland)  the  seat  of  the  most  extenstw  cod-fishery ;  and 
the  cod  is  also  taken  in  considerable  numbers  all  round  the  shores  of 
Britain,  particularly  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland.  The 
herring  is  eztensiTely  diflused  aU  round  our  shores  :  the  mackarel  is 
cfaieify  abundant  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England ;  and  the  pflcfaard 
in  the  western  extremity  of  the  English  GhaaMl,  near  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  ComwidL  All  of  these  fish  are  grogarions,  and  idtemately 
approach  the  shores  in  rast  swarms  as  the  season  for  spawning  draws 
near,  and  afterwards  retire  during  the  winter  into  deeper  water.  The 
crab,  lobster,  oyster,  shrimp,  and  prawn,  are  also  abundant  round  the 
shores  of  Bdtain  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  English  Channel,  and, 
small  as  some  of  these  are,  their  fishery  is  of  eonsiderable  commercial 
importance.  The  lobster  is  likewise  abundant  on  the  western  shores  of 
Norway,  in  the  narrow  fiords  of  which  country  an  immense  Tsriety  of 
fish  occur,  including  the  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  and  many  others. 

In  the  Baltic  Sea,  seals  are  numerous  and  are  captured  for  the  sake 
of  their  oil  and  skins;  whales  are  not  abundant,  though  sometimes  seen 
of  enormous  dimensions.  But  the  most  -valuable  fishery  in  the  Baltic 
is  that  of  the  sfrosmufi^,  a  small  fish  about  the  siie  of  a  sprat,  but  of 
more  delicate  flaronr :  it  is  cured  and  salted  like  the  herring,  and  is  ex- 
tensively consumed  all  over  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Northern  Russia. 

The  common  seal  frequents  all  the  north-western  and  northern  shores 
of  Europe,  from  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nova  Zembla :  the  ocean  seal  is  found  only  in  the  White  Sea  and  on 
the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  the  deeper  ocean  fiirther  to  the  north, 
the  Greenland  whale,  the  rorqual,  the  white  whale,  cachalot  or  sperm 
whale,  and  others  of  the  cetaceous  animals,  are  abundant;  The  Greenland 
whale  (the  **  right  whale  **  of  the  seamen),  the  most  valuable  of  the  tribe, 
on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  blubber  and  whalebone  which 
it  yields,  is  now  confined  to  very  high  latitudes  :  its  average  length  is 
*  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  70  feet.  The  rorqual,  the  largest 
of  the  tribe,  is  of  considerably  greater  dimensions,  and  sometimes  mea- 
sures from  100  to  120  feet.  The  bottle-nosed  whale,  a  smaller  species, 
is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  descends  to  lower  lati- 
tudes in  pursuit  of  herrings  and  other  fish  whidi  oonstitute  its  food :  it 
is  often  caught  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  occasionally  visits  our  own 
shores. 

(76.)  The  fresh-water  fish  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Europe  are  generally  of  more  valuable  qualities  in  the  northern  than  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent.  In  our  own  islands,  the  salmon,  the 
trout,  pike,  and  many  others,  are  well  known.    The  salmon  is  very  ex- 
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tennrely  diffused*  and  inlialats  the  riven  all  along  the  western  shoves 
of  Europe,  from  the  entranee  of  the  B^r  of  Bisovr  to  the  North  Cape, 
as  well  as  those  that  fall  into  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Seas.  The  sal- 
mon fisheries  in  the  Volga,  and  its  tributary  the  QHuk,  in  Eastem  Snssia, 
are  also  eztreiaely  valuable. 

(77.)  An  eztensire  fiaherj  of  coral  (which  is  the  stony  ooyeriag  se- 
creted bjra  species  of  polyposi  and  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  radiated 
animals,  or  zoophytes),  is  carried  on  in  the  western  portion  of  die  Medi- 
terranean, both  on  the  shores  of  Northern  Africa,  and  around  the  Lipari 
Idands  and  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  The  true  red  coral,  of 
the  finest  quality  and  most  brilliant  colour,  is  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sioly,  and  is  highl^f  'valned :  about  8000  lbs.  weightare  (2>tauied 
annually. 

(78.)  hutcU, — In  general,  insects  increase  in  numbers  and  variety 
of  spedes  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  are  most  abundant  in 
tropical  i<egions,  in  many  parts  of  which  they  occur  in  such  swarms  as 
to  become  literally  a  plagae  to  man.  Hie  temjiente  climate  of  Europe, 
hAppUy,  exempts  it  finim  this  excess  of  development  in  the  insect  world ; 
yet  eren  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  insects  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  between  8000  and  9000  species  are  found  in  the  Britidi  IslandB  idone. 

With  those  insects  which  pass  certain  portions  of  their  existence  in 
a  state  of  torpidity,  the  CKtremes  of  heat  and  cold  have  more  inftnenoe 
on  their  locality  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year ;  hence,  during 
the  iHnef  but  intensely  hoc  summers  of  Northern  Europe,  the  mosqnito 
tribe  swarm  in  great  abundance,  and  constitute  an  annoyance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Arctic  regions  similar  to  that  which  they  prove  in 
countries  situated  within  the  tropics.  In  Iceland,  Lapland,  and  the 
north  of  Russia,  one  species  of  fly  (the  cukx  pipient)  vrhich  passes  two- 
thirds  of  its  existence  in  water,  swarms  in  myriads  during  the  summer, 
and  proves  a  torment  both  to  men  and  animals.  Insects  are  generally 
abundant  in  marshy  districts  ;  and  in  the  inundated  plains  of  jBungaiy, 
adjacent  to  the  Buinbe,  they  appear  in  such  yast  numbers,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  breathe  without  swallowing  them.  Beetles,  unlike  insects  in 
geaeral,  are  more  numerous  in  the  temperate  regions  than  within  the 
torrid  zone,  and  Europe  contains  numerous  speeies  of  them,  many  of 
which  are  familiarly  known  in  our  own  countiy. 

Of  all  European  insects,  the  common  honey-bee  is  most  directly 
useihl  to  man,  and  is  extensively  distributed  over  all  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  continent  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  locust 
oocasionally  comes  in  immense  swaims  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  and 
devastates  the  corn-fields  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy :  it  does  not,  how- 
erer,  breed  in  Europe,  but  is  a  native  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  silk-worm,  now  extensively  reared  in  Southern  Eurc4)e, 
is  a  native  of  China,  and  was  only  introduced  into  this  continent  A.  d.  493. 

Two  or  three  species  of  scorpion  occur  in  the  south  of  Europe,  of 
smaller  siae  than  those  of  tropical  regions :  one  met  with  in  Sicily  is 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  its  sting  is  venomous.  Ants  are  every- 
where abundant,  and  two  species  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants  (distin- 
guished in  tropical  Africa  on  account  of  their  destmctive  habits,  and  the 
immense  habitations  which  they  construct),  occur  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  fire-fiies,  most  numerous  in  tropical  regions,  are  represented  by  four 
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species  in  Sonthem  Europe.  Spiders,  of  yarious  species,  are  eyeiywhere 
nnxneroiis,  and  one,  nadve  to  Italy — the  tarantula — is  much  celebrated ; 
its  bite  is  venomoas,  though  not  prodnctiTe  of  the  strange  effects  for- 
merly supposed  to  ensue  horn  it  An  immense  Tariety  of  butterflies  and 
moths  are  dispersed  over  eyerj  part  of  Europe,  but  the  species  are 
generally  confined  to  particular  countries :  those  of  the  south  of  Europe 
are  distinguished  by  larger  sise  and  richer  colours  than  the  wdl-known 
inhabitants  of  our  own  islands. 

SECTION  DC. — PEOPLE  OF  EUROPE. 

(79.)  Europe  contains  about  270,000,000  of  human  inha- 
bitants, or  rather  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  estimated 
population  of  the  globe.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  belong 
to  the  division  of  mankind  usually  called  the  Caucasian  va- 
riety, which  is  distinguished  by  the  small  size  and  oval  shape 
of  the  head,  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  features,  the 
varying  colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair  (and  the  soft  texture  of 
the  latter),  and  the  general  symmetry  of  form  and  figure. 

The  members  of  this  race  are  in  Europe  divided  into 
three  principal  families,  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the 
Sclavonian, — of  which  the  pure  Celtic  is  confined  to  some 
small  portions  of  the  west  of  Europe, — the  Teutonic  chiefly 
occurs  in  the  central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  those  which 
lie  around  the  Baltic  Sea, —  and  the  Sclavonic  occupies  the 
eastern  portions,  embracing  the  great  plain  to  the  south  of 
the  56th  parallel,  and  the  countries  which  occupy  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube.  The  south,  and  also  a  large  portion 
of  the  west  of  Europe,  is  principally  occupied  by  nations  of 
mixed  blood,  resulting  from  the  intermarriage  of  members 
of  these  three  great  families. 

The  small  remaining  portion  of  the  people  of  Europe,  not 
belonging  to  the  Caucasian  variety,  consist  principally  of — 
1st,  the  Turks,  who  occupy  a  part  of  its  south-eastern  penin- 
sula ;  2ndly,  the  Magyars,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  3rdly,  the 
Finns  and  Laplanders,  who  occupy  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  countries  between  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White  Sea ;  4thly,  the  Samoiedes, 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and,  5thly,  the  Kalmucks  and  other 
nations  of  Tartar  origin,  who  occupy  the  steppes  of  south- 
eastern Russia.  All  of  these  are  members  of  the  Mongo- 
lian variety  of  mankind,  and  have  derived  their  origin  from 
Asia. 
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Besides  the  above  are  some  detached  tribes,  distinguished 
bj  varieties  of  language  rather  than  by  differences  of  physical 
conformation ;  and  also  the  Jews  and  the  Gypsies,  who  live 
among  all  nations,  and  preserve  themselves  from  mixture  of 
blood  with  any.  The  Jews,  however,  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race ;  the  origin  of  the  Gypsies  is  unknown. 

(80.)  The  following  summary  of  the  Population  of  Europe 
is  given  by  Dr.  Kombst :  * 

QfPwrt  Blood. 

Teutonic 53,000,000 

Sdavonian     ......  50,000,000 

Celtic 12,000,000 

Magyar         ......  9,000,000 

Finns  and  Samoiedes      ....  3,000,000 

Tartar 3,000,000 

Jews 2,000,000 

Total  European  population  of  pure  blood  -        -    130,000,000 

Cf  Mixed  Blood. 

Teutonic  Celtic 22,000,000 

Teutonic  Sclayonian       ....  6,000,000 

Teutonic,  mixed  with  Walloons,  in  Belgium  1 ,200,000 

Teutonic  Northmen,  in  Normandy  -        -  1,500,000 

Celtic,  in  its  Tarious  crosses     ...  56,000,000 

SdaYonian     ......  6,000,000 

Lettons  (in  LiTonia,  to  the  east  of  the  1  ^  t^^n  iwi 

Baltic) J  *»w",ow 

Turks 4,000,000 

Turco-Tartar-Sdavonic,  in  centre,  south- 1  ^  ^^^^  _^ 

east,  and  oast  of  Busna       .       -      /  ».«».«» 

Kslmnck,  between  the  riyers  Volsa  and  1  ^,^  ^^ 

Don /  ^^^^ 

Total  people  of  mixed  blood  in  Europe  -        -    101,600,000 
Gypsies         ......        ..  600,000 

Total  population  of  Europe    •        -        .        •    232,200,000 

(81.)  If  we  examine  the  iceoiiraphical  distribution  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  we  find  that  Uie  greater  number  of 
them  may  be  classed  under  three  principal  headings ;  namdy,  the  Teu- 
tonic, the  SdaTonian,  and  the  Greco-Latin  families. 

Languages  bdonging  to  the  TeiUonic  (or  German)  family  are  spoken 

*  Johnstone's  **  Physical  Atlas :  **  notes  accompanying  the  **  Ethnogra- 
phic  Map  of  Europe.*' 
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in  the  conntnefl  oocapied  chiefly  by  that  groop  of  nations,  — embraidng 
England,  the  south  of  Scotland,  Nonraj  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, the  greater  part  of  Belgium, — and  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Germany. 

The  sckuxmic  languages,  coincidently  with  the  same  family  of  people, 
prerafl  in  Sclavonia,  &flnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria, — all  situated  between 
the  mountains  of  the  Balkan  and  Alpine  systems  and  the  south  banks  of 
the  Danube, — ^in  Wallachia  (to  the  north  of  that  rifer),  and  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Poland,  and  the  southern  half  of  Bussia. 

The  Greco-Latin  family  of  languages  belongs  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  comprehends  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  Modem 
Greek  tongues, — all  but  the  last  of  which  haye  been  originally  deriyed 
from  the  Latin,  variously  modified  by  admixture  with  the  dialects  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  and  those  of  successive  races  of  invaders  and  settlers. 

The  Celtic  dialects  are  now  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland^  to  the  Highland  population  of  Northern  and  Western 
Scotland,  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (where  a  peculiar  dialect,  called 
tiie  Manx,  is  spoken),  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  and  the  Bretons  or  Ar- 
moricans,  who  occupy  the  most  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
Brittany  (or  Bretagne)  in  the  north-west  of  Prance.  The  native  language 
of  Cornwall  and  the  S*cilly  IsUnds  was  also  a  Celtic  dialect,  but  it  is  now 
extinct ;  and  the  Celtic  languages  are  everywhere  becoming  more  re- 
stricted in  range,  and  in  process  of  being  gradually  supplanted  by  those 
in  general  use  among  the  population  of  the  countries  in  which  they  still 
exist.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the  Celtic  family  of  languages  was 
much  more  extensively  distributed,  and  embraced  a  considerable  part  of 
the  west  of  Europe,  including  the  aboriginal  population  of  our  own 
countiy. 

All  the  above-mentioned  fSemiilies  of  language,  together  witii  some 
detached  dialects  of  limited  extent,  belong  to  the  Indo-European  dass ; 
under  which  designation  are  embraced  the  various  tongues  spoken 
throughout  the  wide  space  between  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ganges  in  the  south  of  Asia.  In  this  immense  range 
of  country,  which  enbraces  also  the  dialects  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
families,  the  various  languages  are  all  found  to  be  more  or  less  connected 
by  affinities  of  grammatical  structure,  and  by  the  common  possession  of 
words  which  espreBa  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  wants  of 
man. 
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TABLE  or  XUBOFEAN  MOCVTAIKS,  WITH  THEIB  SLBYATIONB. 

I.  Mountains  of  die  Balkan  Sifstenu 


Height  of  smn. 
mlu,  in  feet. 


Balkan  Moantaixis  (TarkejX  avenge  height  from  2000  to  3000 
feet: 

8barra.tagh  n«t.  42°,  long.  SP,  E.)  tbont    .  .  .  -  - 

Chain  of  Mount  Pindos  (Turkey  and  Greece),  from  5000  to  6000: 

Lacba,  tma'ent  Olyrapui  (lat.  4(fi  y.  long.  22°  900  - 
Kiuovo,  anciemi  Osm  (lat.  39^  4^.  long.  SSO  40')     - 
Zogora,  tfiicaeitf  Peliou  (lat.  i6P  27',  long.  23P) 
Monte  Santo,  imeinit  Atbos  (lat.  4ff>  10",  long.  240  200      - 
Guionadat.  38^39'  long.  22<)1G')     .... 
Lfakhura,  muient  Pamatsui  (laL  MP  W,  long.  31P  4V)     - 
St.  Bliaa»  andmi  Taygetua  (Hone)  ... 


u.  Alpine  System, 

Dinaric  or  Eastern  Alps  (Dahnatia  and  Croatia),  from  4000  to 
5000  feet: 

Mount  Kom  (lat.  420  40^ Jong.  190  4y) 

Mount  DtaOTa  (lat.  440  ft',  long.  160  fin       .           .          .           .          . 
Moant  Klek  (lat.  4.*^  20^,  long.  150  l') 

The  Alps  (IliTria,  Stjria,  Tyrol,  Italy,  Switzerland,  FnmceX  from 

6000  to  9000  feet : 

MoantTerglott(lat.4eo34',  long.  ISO  510 

Groi»  Glockner  (Ut.  470  SMong.  120  40") 

Drei-berrn  Splta  (lat.  47°  V,  Ions.  Ifo  20^ 

Faas  of  the  Brenner  (long.  110311     ...... 

Ortler  Spits  (lat.  4|0  SO',  long.  100  40  .          .          .          .          . 

Pan  of  M oont  Stelvlo  (long.  100  20*)  .          .          .          .          . 

Fast  oftheSplugen  (long.  90  180 

Past  of  Mount  Bernardino  (long.  90  100       .  -  -  -  - 

Mount  St.  Gothard  (Ut.  460  36^  long.  80  340 

Pass  of  do  -------- 

Mount  Furka  (kBf.  SO  200 -  - 

Monte  Leone,  or  tne  Slmplon  (lat.  460  14',  long.  80  y)      - 

Pass  of  the  Simplon     -.--..-- 

Monte  Rom  (lat.  4flO  5<7,  long.  70  fly) 

Mont  Cerrin,  or  Matter-horn  (long.  70  43^)  -  -  .  .  - 

Fau  of  Mont  Cerrin  (B.  of  the  Mountain)  -  .  .  -  - 

(}reat  St.  Bernard       -------- 

Hotpice  of  Great  St.  Bernard  ..-.-. 

FaM  of  Great  St.  Bernard  (lat.  480  sy,  long.  70  90  .  .  - 

Mont  Blanc  (lat.  450  50^,  long,  eo  sy)  .  .  .  .  . 

LltUe  St.  Bernard  (lat.  460  41^  long.  60  fiOO  .  .  .  . 

Pus  of  do.  ----.--- 

Mont  lie  ran  (lat  4SP  31',  long.  70  160 

Mont  Cenlt  (lat.  450  140 

Fast  of  Mont  Cenii      -------- 

Mont  (3en§rre  (lat.  440  56^,  long.  «0  4y) 

Fau  of  Mont  G«n6Tre  -.-.••«• 
Mont  Vlao  (lat.  440  40^  long.  70  50 


In  the  Bernese  J^m,  te  the  Nwih  of  the  Mkms, 

pkMoftiieGrimael(long.  8O2OO      .  .  -  .  . 

Flnster-aar-bom  (lat.  4^  33'.  long.  80  y)    . 
Jangfrau(lat.  460  32'  long.  70  670   -  -  -  -  - 

Schreck-hom  (lat.  460  sy,  long.  80  60         .... 
Wetter-horn  (lat.  460  39',  long.  80  70  -  -  -  - 

Mount  Jura  (France  and  Switzerland),  from  3000  to  4000  feet : 

Le  Beculet  (Ut.  460  ly,  long.  60) 

Mont  Tendre  (lat.  46^  3y) 

The  Apennines  (ItalyX  from  3000  to  5000  feet : 

Monte  Cimone  (lat.  440  U',  long.  IQO  4y)    - 

Monte  SyWlla  (lat.  420  5y) 

Monte  Como  (lat.  42P  2^)     ------ 

Momxt  VetnTlus  (lat.  400  49',  long.  140  ay ) 

E  4 


10,000 

9,784 
6«407 

s;iio 

6,849 
8,239 
8.068 
7,900 


9.000 
7,488 
6.996 


10.866 

19,766 

IO,ISS 

4,660 

iMsa 

9,177 
6346 
7fiVi 
10,686 
6,808 

11.641 

6,678 

15,168 

li^ 

11,100 

11,068 

7.968 

8.173 

15.730 

9.591 

7,192 

13.274 

11,460 

6,776 

11.786 

6.119 

12,686 


8,400 
14,100 
13,718 
13,886 
12.910 

6.617 
6,841 

6,975 
7,219 
9,521 
3.932 
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m.   Carpathian  Syttem,  Su,  in  foei. 

Southern  Carpathians  (Transjlyania  and  WaUachia) : 

Po7Ui«.Ruikii(lftt.  45043',  long.  230  15') 9,912 

Vdkan  PaM  (Ut.  4S0  ly,  loof .  230  840 

Roth«r-thunn  Pau  (long.  240  17') 

Ssaral(B.  of  above)    ..-...-.     7.574 
Toraborg  Pais  (long.  25^  ly)  ...... 

BukliMt(E.  of  above) 8»700 

Tomoi  Pasi  (long.  SSP  32*)     ....... 

Carpathian  Mountains  (Trans^lyania,  Hnngarf,  MoldaTia,  and 
Galicia),  from  6000  to  6000  feet : 

Moant  Tatra  (Ut.  490  1(K,  long.  200),  highflrt  point  ...     8,594 

Pan  of  JablunU  (lat.  49^  30",  long.  1 80  57  ) 

Range  of  Mount  Matra  (lot.  470  58^,  long.  90O)        ....     MK 


IT.  Mountanu  of  Germamf^  or  Hercynian  System. 

Smdetic  Mountains  (Silesia,  Moraria,  and  Bohemia),  fit>m  3000 
to  4000  feet : 

Sebneeberg  (lat.  5<P  V,  long.  160  45') 4,784 

Biesen-Qebirge  (Silesia  and  Bohemia),  from  3000  to  4000  feet : 

Schnee-kopf  (lat.  BKfi  44',  long.  15°  450 ^374 

Erz-Qebirge  (Saxony  and  Bohemia),  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Sonnen-wlrbel  (lat.  6GP  25^,  long.  120  58^) 4,194 

Mirische  Gtebirge  (Bohemia  and  Moravia),  2178  feet. 

Bohmer  Wald  (Bohemia  and  Bararia),  from  3000  to  4000  feet : 

Racbelberg  (lat.  480  flSMong.  ISO  24^) 4.6GI 

Fichtel  Gtobirge  (Bavaria): 

Schneeberg  (lat.  600  8',  long,  no  51') g,46i 

Thnringer  Wald  (Sachsen-Coburg  and  Hessen-Oassel),  from  2000 

to  3000  feet : 

Schnee-kopf,  or  Beerberg  (lat  50O  42',  long.  100  4y)         ...     8.075 
Han  Moontams  (Hanover)  t 

Brocken(lat.  51O48',long.l0oa6') 8,856 

Schwan-wald  (Baden),  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Feldberg  (lat.  470  52^  long.  70  56') 4,675 


T.  McnaUaint  of  France, 
C^hain  of  the  Cevennes,  fix>m  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Moot  Loi8re  (lat.  440  45^,  long,  so  50' B.) 4,884 

Mont  Mesln  (lat.  440  51^,  long.  40  lO' E.) 5,819 

Moot  Tarare  (Ut.  450  550 4.755 

Plateau  of  Langres  (lat.  A1^  45')  about  1000  feet 

Chain  of  the  V  osges,  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Ballon  d'Aliace  (lat.  470  49',  long.  60  52*  B.)         ....  4,124 

BaUon  da  Solta  (lat.  470  54') 4,698 

Doanerebergnat.490S7') 2,225 

The  Ardennes,  aoont  1800  feet. 

Mountains  of  Forez : 

Pierre  «ur  Haute        ........  6,446 

Mountains  of  Auvergne : 

Plomb  du  CanUl  (lat.  450  4',  long.  20  4y  E  )         ....  6,p9S 

Put  de  Saner,  tumroit  of  Mont  Dor8  (Ut.  450  80*,  long.  20  49^  B.)         •  6,221 

Paj  de  Dome  (Ut.  45048',  long.  20  58^  B.) 4868 
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TL  Mountams  of  the  Spanish  Penuutda.       ^^ly,  u  hS 
The  ^renees  (France  and  Spain),  from  7000  to  9000  feet : 

Pan  de  Rat  (long,  lo  85\  B.f •7  479 

MoDtcal  Oat,  €iPAV,  long.  lO  30*  B.) 10  sm 

Pic  de  Nvtbou,  or  Malwletu  (Ut.  AV  W,  long.  0^  37'  £.)            .          .  1  l'4S 

Pass  of  VensMiuet  (long.  OO  34' E.)  -          .....  7017 

Mont  Ptordu  (lat.  420  36^  loiv.  0^  y  E.) 10^ 

PkMofGaTarDie(loDg.(P4^.) vSl 

Pie  do  Midi  (Ut.  420  5r.  long.  00  96' W.) 9*440 

Cantabriaa  Mountains,  from  4000  to  6000  feet : 

La  P«na  de  Penaranda  (lat.  420  96',  long.  eP  90^  W.)        ...  10  Mg 

CeUibeiian  Moontains : 

Siena  d*Oca  (lat.  490  aiK,  loDg.  30  30^  W.)  -  -  •  .  .5450 

Sierra  Molina  nat.40OS5'»  long.  1038' W.)  .  .  .  -4*000 

Castilian  Chain,  from  4000  to  5000  feet : 

Patt  of  the  Somo  Sierra  (lat.  41o  7',  long.  9>  370  -           -          -          .  4  944 

PaUoe  of  the  BKurial(Ut.  40039'.  long.  40  9'W.)           ...  s!264 

Sierra  de  Gredof  (lat.  40O  sy,  long.  «o  17/ w.)      ....  inSS 

Sierra  d'Ertrella,  Portugal  (lat  4(00190      .  '      .          .          .          .  r^SJ 

Moontains  of  Toledo,  from  8000  to  5000  feet : 

Sierra  de  Guadalupe  (lat.  390  aO'.  long.  90  «K  W.)            ...  M15 
Sienra  Horena^  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Puerto  de  Key  (lone.  30  40^  W.)       -          -          .          .          .          .  2.274 

Sierra  Moncfalque.  Portugal  (lat.  870  «K,  long,  go  3|/ w.)           -          .  4!o79 
Sierra  Nerada,  from  6000  to  9000  feet : 

PwkorMulbacen(lat.370  6^,lonff.8oS7' W.)     -          -          ,          .  n.151 

Pj»akorVeleto(la»,370  4',long.3834'W.)     '      .          .          .          .  1"^ 

The  Aljmxarrae  (lat.  360  SO')                     .....  JiS 

Rock  of  Gibraltar  (Ut.3GP  8',  long.  60  SO' W.)      .          .          .          -  l!437 

▼u.  The  Scandinavian  Mouniaint, 

Hardanger-field  (lat.  60*»  40',  long.  7*»  SO')      -        -        -        -  5.748 

PatiofFiUe-fleld(Ut.  6l0  4'Jong.80s') '30^5 

Langfield : 

SlugtCoUlDd(lat.61oS4Mong.70U') aiOi 

DoTTB-field : 

8Dee.liaettra(lat.69O20'.long.9O|0') 8.190 

SyiaeUen  (laL  630,  long,  lao  ly)     .  ' ?jjj 

Koelen  Mountains : 

Sulitelraa  (Ut.  670  y  Jong.  160  aK) 6,178 

North  Cape  (Island  of  Mageroe) lIlCi 

Yin,  The  Ural  Mountame, 
Chain  of  the  Ural,  from  2000  to  2500  feet : 

KoiOakoTiki  (lat.  590  380      --.....  %wr 

Yanian(lat.640l3',long.S«0  8/) J-gJ 

Irenel  (Ut.  840  30",  long.  680  46') I  SjoW 

IX.  Caucaeian  System, 
Chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  from  8000  to  9000  feet : 

BUburs  (lat.  430  y,  long.  420  90')     -  «  .  .  -  .18  403 

Kaibek  (lat.  480  4er,  long.  440  4y) iSSo 

rjisoft)arieinong.4«o')      .      ' *J3g 

Chatjrr-dagh  (Crimea),  highest  point slllO 

The  heights  of  the  insular  summits  are  stated  in  Sect  it.  (Arts.  44-47X 
and  those  of  the  British  Islands,  in  greater  detail^  will  be  found  in  a  suo- 
ceeding  chapter  (Chap.  IV,). 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  FHTSICAL  6B0GBAPHT  OF 
EUBOPE  AND  THE  PUBSUTTS  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION 
OP  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

(82.)  Thb  oonoection  between  the  natiinl  feitnres  and  prodactionB  of 
any  coimtiy,  and  the  condition  and  pnnnits  of  its  inhabitants,  is  direct 
and  obrions.  In  the  early  stages  of  sodetj,  men  are  natnnUlj  impelled 
to  become  hnnters  and  herdanen,  or  tillera  of  the  sml,  or  fishermen,  ac- 
cording as  the  circnmstanoes  of  the  district  in  whic^  they  are  located 
point  to  one  or  other  of  these  courses  as  the  best  adapted  for  the 
supply  of  their  daily  wants.  The  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  their  desires 
within  the  limits  of  any  one  region  naturally  leads  to  the  mutual  inter- 
change, between  themselTes  and  the  people  of  an  a^jsoent  district,  of 
their  respective  productions ;  and  thus,  even  amongst  the  rudest  tribes, 
traffic  springs  up,  and  commercial  intercourse  is  engendered.  A  tribe 
occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  producers  of  different 
commodities,  who  mutually  desire  to  effect  an  interchange  of  their  re- 
spective wealth,  will  become  the  agents  of  this  intercourse:  as  in  ancient 
times  Uie  Arabians,  though  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
which  produced  little  of  any  real  value,  were  yet  the  instruments  of  an 
extensive  traffic  between  the  east  and  the  west ;  and  the  caravans  which 
crossed  their  deserts  were  the  means  by  which  the  silks  and  jewels,  the 
aromatic  gums  and  spices,  of  India  and  China,  were  exchanged  for  the 
com,  fine  linen,  and  other  manufactured  commodities  of  Egypt.*  It  is 
doubtless  true,  that  in  a  more  advanced  condition  of  society,  man  is  able, 
by  the  appliances  of  intelligence  and  skill,  to  oTercome  natural  ob- 
stacles, and  literally  to  subdue  nature  to  his  own  purposes ;  but  still  the 
great  features  of  the  pursuits  towards  which  his  industry  is  directed  have 
received  their  impress  firom  Uie  hands  of  nature,  and  will  always  be  found 
in  close  connection  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  which 
constitutes  his  home. 

The  inhabitants  of  an  inland  region  cannot  become  mariners,  or 
engage  directly  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign  commerce ;  nor  can  the  tribes 
who  roam  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  the  high  and  sterile  plateaus  of 
Central  Asia,  be  other  than  dwellers  in  tents,  whose  sole  weakh  consists 
in  the  flocks  and  herds  which  they  lead  for  pasturage  frcHn  one  district 
to  another.  From  the  earliest  ages  at  which  history  presents  them  to 
notice,  the  people  of  Cornwall,  at  the  western  extremity  of  our  own 
country,  have  been  miners,  and  traffickers  in  their  tin  and  copper  with 
those  who  Tiiited  them  from  distant  regions,  and  brought  ihem  in  ez- 

*  Compare  with  Genesis,  xxxvii.  25. 
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chsBge  the  productions  of  foreign  UuidB.  At  the  present  dsj,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  indostry  of  our  conntiy  is  directly  emploved  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  hare  occasion  to  notice  in  detail)  in  obtaining  from 
heneath  the  snrfiMse  of  the  sod  the  mineral  wealth  with  which  it  is  so 
richlj  endowed,  and  which  again  fhmiahes  in  its  turn  the  means  of  carrj- 
ing  on  other  branches  of  indostrial  occupation.  In  idl  ages,  the  people 
who  dwell  aronnd  the  Mediterranean  S^  have  been,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  engaged  in  commercial  interconrse  between  its  opposite  shores ; 
while  those  who  oocnpy  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  its  broader 
and  more  open  expanse  of  water,  have  been  led  to  the  pnrsnit  of  foreign 
trade,  and  to  the  diseoreiy,  across  its  swelling  waves,  of  another  world 
in  the  distant  regions  of  the  fSuthest  west 

If  we  examine  attentively  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  and 
oompare  its  Tarions  natoral  features  with  tlw  social  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  diilerent  nations  by  whom  it  is  populated,  we  everywhere 
find  evidence  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  division  of  the  globe  for 
the  home  of  that  branch  of  the  human  race  by  whom  civilisation  has 
been  carried  to  its  most  extended  limits,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
oonditiott  of  man  most  fully  cultivated.  And  in  doing  this,  we  are  ob- 
serving the  subservience  of  means  to  an  end,  in  the  designs  of  an  all-wise 
and  beneficent  Providence,  by  whom  this  portion  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent was  doubtless  destined  to  iidfil  the  important  part  which  it  has 
pevformed  in  the  world's  history,  and  to  be  the  means  of  spreading  its 
enlightenment  over  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

(83.)  The  extended  coast-line  of  Europe,  owing  to  its  numerous 
peninsolas  and  islands,  and  its  generally  indented  shape,  has  been 
already  noticed  (Art.  16.) ;  but  in  order  that  the  importance  of  this 
feature  in  its  formation  may  be  adequately  appreciated,  it  is  requisite  to 
oompare  it  in  this  respect  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  The 
Allowing  Table  eidbibits  the  superficial  extent  of  each  continent  in 
square  English  miles,  together  wi^  the  length  of  ooost-line  possessed  by 
each  (in  ^glish  miles),  and  the  proportion  which  the  latter  of  these 
measures  bears  to  the  former :  — 


Surfiue. 

CoMt^Ilne. 

Square  miles  of 

rarface  for 
1  anile  of  coot. 

Europe      -    -    -    - 

Asia 

Afnca 

North  America    -    - 
South  America    -    - 
Australia  -    -    -    - 

3,700,000 
17,500,000 
12,000,000 
8,600,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 

19,500 
35,000 
16,000 
24,500 
14,500 
10»000 

190 
500 
750 
350 
482 
300 

Europe  has  thus,  we  find,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  surface, 
nearly  three  times  as  much  coast^Ime  as  Asia,  about  four  times  as  much 
as  Africa,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  South  America,  and  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  .North  America,  which  last  continent  approaches  nearest  to 
it  in  general  irregularity  of  outline. 
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It  results  from  this  circumstance,  that  Enrope  has  more  facility  of 
extended  intercourse  between  its  different  parts  than  is  possessed  by 
any  other  division  of  the  globe.  Its  surrounding  seas  throw  off  g^Ifs 
which  penetrate  far  into  the  body  of  the  mainland,  and  so  facilitate  com- 
munication between  its  opposite  shores.  Between  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (at  the  Gulf  of  Lyons)  is  an  isthmus  of 
only  230  miles  in  breadth :  between  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  less  than  600  miles  intervene ;  and 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  BUck  Seas,  little  more  than  700  miles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  level  region  of  Eastern  Enrope,  no  part 
of  the  mainland  is  much  more  than  400  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
sea,  and  in  all  the  more  western  parts  of  the  continent,  the  distance 
between  the  opposite  seas  is  considerably  less.  The  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas  on  the  south,  and  the  Baltic  with  its  gulfs  on  the  nor^  ti^us 
give  its  peculiar  character  to  the  external  configuration  of  Europe,  which 
is  in  shape  less  solid,  less  massive,  less  nnifbxm,  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Europe  is  essentially  the  region  of  penmstikur  formations ;  its  outline 
is  more  varied,  more  broken,  and  all  its  parts  more  readily  accessible 
from  without  Add  to  this  die  fact  that  nearly  every  part  of  its  widely 
extended  coast  contains  good  harbours,  and  we  see  the  primary  and 
enduring  cause  of  its  maritime  supremacy  in  all  affes. 

(84.)  If  from  this  general  view  we  pass  to  more  local  features,  we  may 
observe  that,  next  to  its  Mediterranean  shores,  in  no  part  of  Europe  is 
this  peninsular  character  more  abundantly  repeated  than  in  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  British  Islands,  particularly  on  the  western  coasts  of  Oreat 
Britain,  every  part  of  which  presents  a  succession  of  advancing  and  re- 
ceding points,  with  arms  of  the  sea  flowing  between.  And  if  we 
institute  an  analogy  involving  a  more  extended  view  of  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water  on  the  eanh's  surface, — as  in  ancient  times,  Rome, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, was  fitted  by  position  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world  whidi 
lay  around  its  shores, — so  Britain,  begirt  by  an  ocean  which  lies  mid- 
way between  the  continenM  of  either  hemisphere,  and  occupying  a  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  terrestrial  half  of  the  globe,  seems  to  occupy  exactly 
the  spot  designed  by  nature  for  the  seat  of  commercial  empire  and 
maritime  greatness.* 

As  the  Mediterranean  has  guided  the  civilisation  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  by  promoting  intercourse  between  its  different  regions,  so  has 
the  Baltic  aided  that  of  its  northern  portion.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Russia  (which  then  possessed  no  territory  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic)  was  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
Europe;  it  was  practically  an  isolated  region,  united  by  no  social  or 


*  If  we  divide  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres  by  a  great  circle  passing 
to  the  south  of  Africa,  through  the  southern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  in- 
tersecting South  America,  we  have  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  land 
brought  within  the  limits  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
water  represented  in  the  other.  Of  the  terrestrial  hemisphere  thus  ex- 
hibited, London  occupies  the  central  point,  and  its  antipodes  that  of  the 
oceanic  half  of  the  globe. 
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oommerdal  ties  with  the  nations  of  the  west  Bat  when  the  sacoess  of 
his  arms  enabled  Peter  the  Great  (in  1703)  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
Petersburg,  the  great  capital  of  northern  Europe,  toe  country  of  whidi 
it  constitutes  the  seat  of  empire  immediately  became  a  member  of  the 
European  commonwealth,  with  the  difierent  parts  of  which  its  com- 
munication, through  the  agency  of  the  broad  highway  of  the  Baltic,  was 
rendered  direct  and  constant.  If,  in  place  of  the  Baltic,  an  unbroken 
mainland  had  stretched  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  civi- 
lisation of  Russia  might  hare  been  delayed  for  another  centniy,  and  an 
outlet  for  the  superfluous  abundance  of  her  forests  and  her  hides  would 
haye  been  wanting  to  the  industry  of  her  people. 

(85.)  The  mountain  systems  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Alps  constitute  on 
the  north  a  natural  hairier  to  the  Grecian  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and 
sufficed  to  protect  the  early  ciTilisation  which  grew  up  in  those  favoured 
regions  from  the  rude  assaults  of  barbarian  strength.  During  a  long 
series  of  the  early  ages  of  history,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  marked  the 
limits  between  ciyilised  and  savage  life :  on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
were  arts,  letters,  cultivation,  re&ement,  and  the  growing  majesty  of 
the  Boman  name ;  on  the  north,  vast  forests,  unc^tured  plains,  wan- 
dering hordes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  and  the  rude  warriors  of  the 
German  tribes.  So  great  is  the  influence  exercised  by  a  mountain 
range, — so  striking  the  contrasts  which  ensue  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  physical  position  and  aspect  I  But  the  tribes  of  the  north,  mean- 
whue,  grew  in  their  ruder  strength,  and  when  —  impelled  by  their  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  urged  on  by  the  pressure  of  other  nations  from 
the  eastward — they  broke  througn  the  barriers  of  nature,  and  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  empire  poured  their  warriors  with  resistless  force 
upon  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  overspread  the  fertile  valleys  of 
southern  Italy,  they  infused  a  fresh  vigour  and  a  more  manly  strength 
into  a  people  enennUed  by  luxury  and  rendered  indolent  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  prosperity.  Prom  the  contact  of  the  north  with  the  south — 
the  latter  represented  by  a  people  who  had  grown  up  amidst  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances  of  nature,  under  a  bright  and  glowing  sky, 
and  in  a  genial  climate — the  former  by  tribes  who  had  attained  their 
maturity  tmdcr  the  more  bracing  influences  of  a  colder  temperature  and 
a  less  attractive  aspect  of  nature — sprang  the  mingled  strength  which 
exhibited  itself  in  such  various  forms  of  intelligence  and  activity,  and 
which,  through  the  storms  and  darkness  of  the  early  portion  of  the 
middle  ages,  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  genius  effected  at  a 
later  time.  The  result  of  these  combined  influences  is  exhibited  in  the 
artists  and  architects,  the  poets  and  philosophers,  of  mediaeval  Italy,  and 
in  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  and  others  which  clustered  around  her  shores. 

(86.)  But  it  is  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  formation  shown  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  that  the  most  striking  results  of  phy- 
sical circumstances  are  exhibited.  No  part  of  the  world  contains  a 
greater  number  of  districts  which  are  (so  to  speak)  complete  in'  them- 
selves,^-districts,  each  of  which  is  watered  by  its  •wn  river  and  tribu- 
tary streams,  has  its  own  line  of  sea>coast,  and  is  divided  from  neigh- 
bouring districts  by  a  chain  of  hills ;  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  culture,  among 
its  inhabitants,  of  their  own  peculiar  pursuits,  and  the  growth  of  their 
own  social  forms  and  customs. 
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This  pecvliArity  in  the  formation  of  Europe  is  illnstrated  bj  the 
genenllj  small  extent  of  the  riyer  systems  in  its  mountainous  parts,  es- 
pecially  in  the  peninsulas  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  nnm- 
her  of  smaU  and  partly  detached  yalleys  into  which  these  countries  are 
diyided :  the  basin  of  each  little  river  is  a  provinoe  or  district  by  itself 
and  the  watershed  between  its  streams  and  those  of  neighbouring  tracts 
forms  the  natural  (and,  in  many  cases,  also  the  politick)  boundary  be- 
tween their  respective  inhabitants.  YHien,  with  the  increase  of  pecu- 
lation, and  the  extension  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  people  occupying 
these  several  districts  have  mingled  together,  the  various  circumstances 
amongst  which  they  have  grown  up  have  mutually  acted  and  re-acted 
upon  the  faculties  and  tendendes  of  each ;  and  the  diversi^  thus  every- 
where surrounding  them  has  helped  to  enkindle  intelligence,  to  awaken 
exertion,  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to  draw  out  those  infinitely  varied 
resources  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  division  of  the  globe  have  in 
all  ages  been  distinguished. 

(87.)  The  Grecian  peninsula,  in  perhaps  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  iUnstrates  this  diversity  of  physical  aspect,  and  the 
striking  results  which  so  many  and  infioitely  varying  forms  of  nature 
produced  upon  the  people  exposed  to  their  influences.  From  one  large 
peninsula  it  divides  into  several  smaller  regions  of  analogous  shape,  each 
broken  in  external  contour  by  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean  waters. '  Its 
surface  is  mountainous  throughout :  the  chain  of  PindttB,  as  it  advances 
southward,  throws  off  on  either  side  numerous  spurs,  which  advance  to 
the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  terminating  in  bold  headlands,  which  consti- 
tute prominent  landmarks  to  tiie  mariner  who  ploughs  the  Mgeasi  or 
the  Ionian  waves.  These  branch  chains  again  spread  themselves  in 
various  directions,  and  cover  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  land, 
dividing  it  into  numberless  little  districts,  each  an  entire  physical  region 
in  itself^  and  each  in  early  ages  the  home  of  a  little  nation. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  doubtless  in  great  measure  ascribe  the 
early  and  long-enduring  division  of  ancient  Greece  into  so  many  dis- 
tinct political  communities,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  institutions,  and 
united  only  for  purposes  of  common  interest,  as  when  called  on  to  repel 
the  progress  of  a  foreign  invader.  Eamiliar  with  the  sea,  from  their 
position  and  the  frequent  visits  of  the  traders  of  Phoenicia,  as  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  increased,  they  resorted  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  to  colonisation ;  and  the  southern  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily  served 
as  resting-places  in  their  advance  westward  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Again,  in  the  delightful  character  of  their  climate,  the 
various  aspects  of  the  scenery,  and  the  countless  diversities  in  the  forms 
and  productions  of  the  natural  world  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
the  people  of  ancient  Greece  found  that  varied  cultivation  of  their  facul- 
ties whence  ensued  those  triumphant  achievements  in  art  and  literature 
which  have  rendered  their  memory  so  enduring,  and  which  still  remain 
as  modeb  for  the  imitation  of  after  ages. 

(18.)  The  Spanish  peninsula  may  be  pointed  to  as  illustrating  in 
another  form  the  influence  of  physical  circumstances  upon  the  pursuits 
and  character  of  mankind.  Spain  forms  naturally  three  different  re- 
gions :  the  north,  —  high,  rugged,  and  broken,  covered  in  great  part  by 
the  ranges  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  the  latter  of 
which  descend  by  a  rapid  succession  of  terraces  to  the  shores  of  the  Bi^ 
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ot  BiMAj  ;  the  centre, — conmiiting  of  etefated  pliteMU  odIj 
watered,  and  spreading  out  into  broad  and  uuheiteied  pluna ;  and  the 
Boath  and  south-east, — occupied  hj  rich  and  fertile  plains  which  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Meditenranean.  The  northem  parts  of  the 
peninsula  have  a  temperate  and  variahle  Himntf,  icsembling  that  of  the 
middle  regions  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  productioDS  of  2ie  vegetable 
Idngdom  are  similar  to  those  which  belong  to  die  central  lone  of  the 
continent:  the  apple-tree  flourishes,  the  s^es  of  the  hills  are  dokhed 
witlL  forests  of  oskk.  and  chestnut,  and  the  TaUeys,  watered  by  abundant 
rains,  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  com  to  the  husbandman.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  provinces  are,  in  general,  a  bold,  hardy,  and  industrious  race  of 
mountafaieerB. 

The  high  plateaus  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  are  destitute  of  trees, 
and  are  sltemately  exposed  to  the  parching  influences  of  the  summer 
sun,  and  swept  by  the  piercing  blasts  of  winter :  the  climate  is  here  re- 
markable for  its  dryness,  so  great  as  sometimes  almost  to  destroy  vege- 
tation. The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  pastoral,  and  consist  in 
rearing  their  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  which  annuaUy  migrate  with  the 
winter  season  from  the  monntoins  o{  Castile  and  Leon  to  the  wanner 
plains  of  Estremadura.  The  south  and  south-eastern  borders  of  the 
table-land  (to  which  also  the  narrow  region  of  Portugal,  on  its  westtfn 
declivity,  bears  a  great  resemblance)  poEseas  a  climate  of  almost  tropical 
heat,  and  abound  in  many  of  the  richest  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  inhabitants  here  cultivate  Uie  fig  and  the  olive,  the  vine 
and  the  sugar-cane  ;  and  the  myrtle,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  laorel, 
and  the  mulberry,  are  of  the  most  common  occnrrenceu 

Thus  within  the  limits  of  a  sing^  peninsula  we  find  a  physical  con- 
formation which  almost  realises  on  a  small  scale  the  diversities  of  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  how  much  lees 
favourable  to  the  development  of  man  than  the  Grecian  peninsula  1  The 
coast-line  of  Spain  is  comparatively  unbroken,  so  as  to  close  its  central 
parts  to  access  from  without ;  and  its  rivers,  which  seem  to  afford  inlets 
to  the  interior,  are,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  its  high  plateaus,  only  capa- 
ble of  navigation  in  their  lower  courses,  which  belong  to  the  sister  king- 
dom of  Portugal  The  climate  of  its  interior  regions  presents  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  :  it  is,  in  fine,  a  land  of  contrasts,  rather  than,  like 
Gi«eoe  and  Italy,  a  country  of  harmonious  and  softly-blending  diver- 
sities ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  different  parts  have  their  pursuits  and 
characters  modified  accordingly. 

(89.)  The  extensive  and  diversified  inland  drainage  of  Europe  tends 
in  no  small  degree  to  assist  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare,  of  its  inhabitents.  The  greater  number  of  its  rivers  are  navi- 
gable,— many  of  them  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  their  courses, 
— and  in  most  cases  their  mouths  fonn  safe  and  commodious  harbours 
for  the  protection  of  shipping  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce.  The 
importonce  of  a  river  is  not  always  to  be  estimated  by  Uie  length  of  its 
course,  or  even  the  principal  rivers  which  belong  to  tiliis  division  of  the 
globe  would  appear  of  little  value  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
streams  of  Asia  and  America.  But  many  of  those  which  make  the  most 
uurignificaDt  figure  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  as,  for  instance,  the  nume- 
rous streams  which  water  our  own  ial^n^s  afford  the  ready  means  of 
transmittiag  the  native  productions  of  the  soil,  or  the  fruits  of  mannfac- 
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taring  indoBtry,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  districts  throagh 
which  they  flow,  and  thus  serre  a  purpose  of  the  greatest  utility  to  man- 
kind. The  courses  of  the  riyers  point  out  the  direction  which  the 
internal  trade  of  Tarions  countries  has  taken  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
in  which  it  still  continues  to  flow.  It  is  either  upon  theur  banks  or  at 
their  mouths  that  we  find  nearly  all  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Europe  established,  and  the  greatness  of  these  will  in  most  cases  be 
found  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  natural  facilities  which  they  en- 
joy for  communication  with  adjacent  districts. 

(90.)  The  extent  to  which  many  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  are 
navigable  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  Chapter  (Section  lu.)  ;  but 
the  facility  with  which  the  head-waters  of  streams  that  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions  from  the  same  line  of  watershed  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
connected  together,  and  lines  of  communication  be  thereby  opened 
between  different  seas,  is  especially  deserving  of  remark.  This  feature 
of  European  hydrography  is  most  conspicuously  developed  in  the  great 
eastern  plain,  where,  as  we  have  already  observed  (Art.  34.),  the  line  of 
watershed  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Baltic  and  White  Seas  on  the  other,  is  marked  only  by  inconsiderable 
elevations,  and  is  in  some  parts  perfectly  level  At  seven  diflercnt 
places  an  artificial  communication,  by  canals  uniting  the  rivers  on  either 
side,  has  been  made  across  this  line,  and  a  complete  inland  navigation 
thus  effected  across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  continent 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  waters  of  the  White  Sea  become  united  with 
those  of  the  Caspian.  In  three  instances,  lines  of  communication  are 
opened  between  the  basin  of  the  Volga  and  the  waters  of  the  Baltic. 
And  in  two  others,  a  junction  is  effected  between  streams  that  flow 
respectively  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas.  ITiere  are,  besides, 
several  other  cases  in  which  the  rivers  of  Eastern  Europe  are  united  by 
canals. 

Thus  by  the  aid  of  short  artificial  channels,  which  owe  their  accom- 
plishment to  the  natural  £Kilities  for  such  works  presented  by  the 
watershed  of  Eastern  Europe,  several  great  commercial  highways  are 
formed,  which  unite  together  its  northern  and  southern  regions,  enable 
the  inhabitants  of  each  to  effect  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  respective 
productions,  and  tend  to  assimilate  their  manners,  pursuits,  and  insti- 
tutions. In  circumstances  of  this  kind,  not  less  than  in  the  opposite 
results  which  ensue  from  the  high  and  scarcely  passable  barrier  of  a 
mountain  chain,  we  see  the  besuring  of  physical  geography  upon  the 
social  and  industrial  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  importance  of  a 
careful  study  and  correct  comprehension  of  its  details. 

(91.)  Although  the  mountainous  formation  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe  interposes  obstacles  to  such  undertakings,  yet  here  the  waters  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Bhine  are  united  by  a  canal  constructed  across  the 
table-land  of  Bavaria,  which  connects  the  Altmnlh,  a  tributary  of  the 
former  river,  with  the  Begnitz,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mayn,  and  be- 
longing to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  .-  In  the  south  of  France,  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  united  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  the  Canal  of  Languedoc 
(or  Canal  dn  Midi),  which  extends  from  the  upper  course  of  the  (Garonne 
across  the  plain  intervening  between  the  Cevenncs  and  the  Pyrenees. 
In  the  British  Islands,  again,  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  of  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Irish  Sea.  on  the  other. 
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is  crossed  by  nomeroiis  canals,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  navigable 
portions  of  the  riyers,  a  continnons  water  commnnication  is  effected 
between  the  seas  which  wash  the  opposite  shores  of  oar  island. 

(92.)  The  pecnliar  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  Enrope  haTo 
already  been  folly  dwelt  on,  and  their  influence — combined  with  the 
genend  fertility  of  its  different  regions — has  doubtless  tended  to  call 
forth  those  habits  of  industry,  and  Tarious  resources  of  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, by  which  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  globe  are  so  eminently 
distingnished.  With  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  steppes  which 
adjoins  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  cold  tracts  that  border  on  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  a  few  isolated  districts  of  small  extent,  Europe  has  no  absolutely 
sterile  regions, — few  that  will  not  yield  a  remunerative  return  to  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman.  It  has  no  vast  sandy  deserts,  like  the 
plateaus  of  Central  Asia  and  Arabia,  or  the  Sahara  of  Northern  Africa. 
Even  in  its  most  mountainous  regions  the  valleys  are  generally  fertile, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

But  the  soil  of  Enrope  does  not  exhibit  the  exuberant  and  sponta- 
neous productiveness  of  tropical  regions ;  it  requires  for  the  most  part 
the  steady  labour  of  man,  and  the  patient  exercise  of  his  forethought 
and  care,  to  call  forth  its  riches,  and  it  is  precisely  this  quality  iSiat 
has  led  to  the  greatest  development  of  man's  industrial  powers,  and  the 
cultivation  of  Us  intelligent  faculties.  In  the  fertile  plains  of  the  torrid 
zone, — where,  under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  heat,  combined  with  the 
moisture  diffused  by  the  great  rivers  of  those  regions,  vegetation  is  de- 
veloped in  the  greatest  excess,  and  the  earth  pours  forth  its  fruits  in 
spontaneous  abundance, — man  has  no  necessity  to  cultivate  the  soil; 
his  immediate  wants  are  provided  for  by  nature,  without  the  occasion 
for  exertion  on  his  own  part ;  and  he  becomes  the  victim  of  snpine  in* 
dolence,  knowing  no  higher  pleasures  than  the  gratification  of  his  sensual 
appetites  and  inclinations.  Exposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  opposite 
influences  of  the  frozen  zone,  man  has  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle 
against  the  rigour  of  nature ;  the  mere  supply  of  his  daily  wants  engrosses 
hu  whole  attention,  and  he  never  attains  to  the  full  development  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  powers.  Like  the  members  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdom  around  him,  he  becomes  dwarfed  in  stature  and  stunted 
in  growth.  Such  are  the  people  of  Lapland,  and  the  Samoiedes,  who 
occupy  the  most  northern  tracts  of  the  European  continent,  and  who 
are  equally  below  the  highest  type  of  humanity  on  the  one  hand,  as  tho 
natives  of  most  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  (from  an  opposite  cause)  are  on 
the  other.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  are  im- 
pelled by  the  natural  qualities  of  both  the  climate  and  soil  to  tho  exercise 
of  industry :  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  arc  not  absolutely  suspended, 
ss  in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  by  the  annual  recurrence  of  long  seasons 
of  drought  alternating  with  similar  periods  of  excessive  moisture.  The 
rains,  moderate  in  quantity,  are  dispersed  through  the  entire  year,  and 
the  succession  of  the  season^varies,  rather  than  checks,  the  business  of 
the  cultivator. 

(93.)  The  portions  of  Europe  endowed  with  the  greatest  natural  fer- 
tility are  those  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  tho  plain 
of  Lombardy,  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Sicily,  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Greece  and  SouUiem  Turkey,  and  tho  southern,  south- eastern,  and 
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western  parts  of  the  Spanish  peninsnla.  All  the  middle  and  sonth-west 
portions  of  Russia,  embracing  the  great  plain  to  the  south  of  the  water- 
shed (Art  31),  are  also  yeiy  fertile  tracts,  and  constitute  the  most  com- 
produdng  country  in  Europe.  The  plains  of  Hungary  and  the  Lower 
Danube  are  Teiy  fertile,  though  marshj  districts  of  some  extent  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  All  oTer  the  east  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, vast  tracts  are  ooyered  with  forests,  and  agriculture  is  probabfy 
not  jet  deyeloped  in  those  regions  to  one-hundredth  part  of  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  capable.  In  the  plains  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  some 
sandy  tracts,  and  others  coyered  with  heath,  occur;  but  these  are  of 
moderate  extent,  and  both  here  and  in  Western  Europe  in  general,  the  soil 
only  requires  cultivation  to  yield  good  harvests  of  wheat,  iMrley,  lye,  and 
other  productions  useful  to  man.  The  general  character  of  our  own 
country  in  this  respect  is  well  known,  and  some  more  detailed  particulaors 
are  stated  in  the  account  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  great  plain  of  Russia  of  course  exhibits  the 
influences  of  the  increasing  severity  of  the  climate,  and  presents  an 
alternation  of  forests,  meadows,  marshes,  and  barren  moorlands.  The 
soil  scarcely  yields  a  sure  return  to  the  husbandman  further  nordi  than 
the  parallel  of  60^,  though  in  some  places,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
cultivation  extends  to  a  higher  latitude.  The  character  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  these  regions  and  of  the  countries  of  the  ScandSiavian 
Peninsnla  have,  however,  been  already  noticed  (Arts.  65  and  66.). 

(94.)  In  describing  the  distribution  of  the  more  useful  metals  and 
minerals  throughout  Europe,  we  have  noticed  the  large  extent  to  which 
they  are  made  available  to  the  purposes  of  man,  and  the  vast  quantities 
of  some  of  them  which  are  annually  extracted  from  the  bowds  of  the 
earth.  The  number  of  people  engaged  in  working  the  various  coal  mines 
of  Great  Britain  is  upwards  of  200,000 ;  besides  a  large  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  for  which  purpose  about  12,000  ships 
annually  enter  the  port  of  London  alone.  Including  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  other  metals,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  employed 
in  working  the  various  mines  amounts  to  nearly  250,000.  Again, 
the  varions  branches  of  the  iron  trade  in  England  and  Wales  give 
employment  to  more  than  800,000  people. 

But  even  facts  like  these  give  but  a  slight  and  imperfect  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  industry  of  the  people  of  this  division  of  the  globe 
is  directed  into  particular  channels  by  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of 
the  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom  of  nature.  They  show  only  its 
direct  consequences;  but  the  in(&rect  results,  especially  those  which  ' 
ensue  from  the  coal  and  iron  so  abundant  in  our  own  country,  axe  of 
much  wider  range  and  of  greater  importance.  The  manufacture  of  metals 
into  varions  articles  of  Tise  and  ornament  has  always  been  a  characteristic 
branch  of  industry  in  Southern  Europe  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia, 
and  was  extensively  carried  on  during  even  the  darkest  portions  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  varions  metal-works  in  our  islands  minister  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  the  supply  of  our  daily  wants  and  household  neces- 
sities. The  numerous  railways  now  in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  and 
also  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  all 
owe  their  formation  to  the  plentiful  distribution  of  iron  ore  in  this  part 
of  the  world ;  and  the  iron,  again,  is  only  capable  of  being  turned  to  good 
account  by  the  occurrence  of  coal  in  near  proximity  with  it. 
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ThnB  do  the  TariooB  productions  of  natnre,  when  properly  employed 
by  the  industry  and  skill  of  man,  minister  to  Ids  wants ;  and  the  mntnal 
action  and  re-action  of  the  world  of  material  nature,  and  the  world  of 
intelligence  and  Ihonght,  one  upon  the  other,  tend  to  elevate  the  scale 
of  human  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and  give  evidence  of  the  wise  and 
beneficent  provisions  of  a  creating  and  over-ruling  Plrovidence. 

(95.)  In  another  department  of  the  natural  kingdom,  the  extensive 
fisheries  carried  on  by  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  deserve  remark, 
and  show  how  much  local  position  has  favoured  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  In  England  and  Wales  alone,  more  than  23,500 
people  are  directly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  carried  on  round  our  shores, 
chiefly  those  of  the  herring,  pilchard,  mackarel,  and  cod.  An  idea  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  even  some  of  the  smaller  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  between  800,000 
and  400,000  barrels  of  herrings  are  sometimes  cured  in  Great  Britain 
alone  in  a  single  year,  and  that  10,000  hogsheads  of  pilchards  have 
been  taken  on  shore  in  one  port  in  a  single  day.*  The  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  a&o  those  of  the  inland  seas  of 
Europe,  have  been  already  mentioned  (Art&  74-76.),  and  are  of  great 
value,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  produce  they  yield,  but  also  from  their 
tendency  to  foster  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hardihood  among  those  en- 
gaged in  them. 

In  the  period  between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  hardy 
fishermen  of  the  north,  dwelling  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas,  and  nurtured,  as  it  were,  amidst  their  waters,  were  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bold  and  adventurous  voyages ;  and,  stimulated  to 
further  undertakings  by  the  discoveries  made  in  successive  enterprises, 
were  indulging  that  pursuit  of  adventure  in  distant  lands  which  has 
always  formed  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  warlike  and  piraticid  incur- 
sions, rather  than  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  were  the  chief  object 
of  these  undertakings;  but  still,  the  result  upon  the  character  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  them,  in  the  development  of  courage  and  hardihood,  fami- 
liarity with  danger,  endurance  of  fatigue  and  privation,  'and  the  growth 
of  a  manly  independence  of  character,  was  the  same ;  and  it  is  from 
elements  such  as  these,  directed  by  a  wiser  and  juster  spirit  of  intelligencei 
that  has  grown  up  the  spirit  of  liiat  foreign  commerce  which  carries  the 
flags  of  Sie  nations  of  Western  Europe  (and  especially  that  of  Britain) 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

(96.)  The  comparative  density  of  the  population  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  coincides,  in  some  measure,  with  the  proportional  fertility 
of  its  various  regions ;  though  the  one  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  omer,  since  many  countries — as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Turkey,  and  the  south  of  Russia — are  capable  of  supporting  a 
much  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  they  actually  possess ;  while 
others, — as  Holland,  and  some  of  the  provinces  of  Belgium — have,  on 
the  contrary,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  been  made  by  persevering  in- 
dustry the  seats  of  a  dense  population.    The  average  density  of  the 


•  «*  The  Ocean,"  by  P.  H.  Gosse,  London,  1846. 
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whole  population  of  Europe  is  73  to  the  sqnare  mile.  The  most  thinly 
inhabited  country  is  Norway,  which  has  only  ten  inhabitants  to  the 
sqnare  mile ;  Sweden  has  only  19,  and  Bnssia  only  28.  In  Belgium, 
the  most  populous  country  of  Europe,  there  are  400  inhabitants  to  tho 
square  mile ;  in  England,  S35  ;  in  Ireland,  200 ;  in  Holland,  238  ;  in 
Italy,  214 ;  in  France,  176  ;  and  in  Germany,  176.  In  general,  the 
density  of  popnhttion  decreases  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  and 
(in  a  still  greater  ratio)  from  the  west  towards  the  east  It  is  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  most  thickly 
clustered. 

(97.)  Finally,  yiewing  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  as  a  whole, 
we  may  regard  it  as  a  great  maritime  region,  ~-  of  temperate  climate, — 
abundantly  supplied  with  inland  waters, — with  a  generally  fertile  soil, 
—  and  possessing  both  a  contour  and  surface  so  diveisified  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  external  aid  in  developing  the  powers  of 
man,  and  assisting  his  progress  towards  civilisation.  Europe  has  neither 
pathless  deserts,  nor  inaccessible  mountains  ;  and  throughout  its  entire 
length  and  breadth  —  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  tho 
Caspian,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece 
and  Italy  —  it  presents  no  obstacle  which  the  persevering  industry  of 
man  is  not  able  to  overcome,  no  physical  difficulty  which  he  is  inca- 
pable of  surmounting.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  has  been  the  highway 
by  which  he  has  advanced,  and  its  peninsulas  and  islands  have  served 
as  stepping-stones  and  resting-places  in  his  course.  What  the  Medi- 
terranean has  done  for  the  south,  —  the  Baltic,  and  the  seas  between 
the  British  Islands  and  tho  mainland,  have  accomplished  for  the  north. 
The  south,  with  its  genial  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  protecting 
shelter  of  its  mountain  chains,  has  nurtured  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
man,  and  its  river-basins  have  constituted  the  seats  of  Ids  early  social 
institutions  and  national  divisions.  His  period  of  manhood  has  been 
reared  among  the  more  bracing  and  hardier  influences  of  the  north,  and 
has  there  developed  a  ruder .  strength  and  a  more  vigorous  nature. 
From  the  combination,  upon  tho  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean,  of  these 
diverse  (and  yet  harmonious)  elements,  has  resulted  that  character  for 
energy  and  enterprise,  for.csJm  determination  and  resolute  endurance, 
which  has  placed  the  people  of  Europe  foremost  in  the  path  of  tho 
world's  progress. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

(98.)  The  superior  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  our  native  land  makes  it  necessary  to  describe 
the  British  Islands  at  greater  length  than  other  countries, 
and  the  maritime  supremacy  and  commercial  greatness  of  the 
British  Empire  entitle  it  to  rank  first  in  the  Ust  of  European 
nations. 

The  general  features  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have 
been  noticed  in  Art.  45 ;  but  it  will  be  desirable  to  examine 
these  in  greater  detail,  before  proceeding  to  notice  the  seats 
of  particular  branches  of  industry,  and  the  localities  of  the 
principal  towns.  This  will  be  done  under  the  three  heads 
of — England  (including  Wales),  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

SECTION  Is — ^ENGLAND  Ain>  WALES. 

(99.)  Extent  and  Boundaries. — England  (including  Wales) 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scotland ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Irish  Sea»  St  George's  Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel ;  and  on  the  east  by 
the  German  Ocean.  The  line  of  division  between  England 
and  Scotland  is  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
Tweed,  the  high  ground  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  estuary 
of  the  Solway  Firth. 

The  most  northern  point  of  England  and  Wales  Is  adpacent  to  the 
town  of  Berwick-npon-Tweed,  lat  55^  46' ;  its  most  sonthem  point  is 
the  headland  called  The  Lizard  (in  Cornwall),  in  lat  49°  58'.  A  straight 
line  between  these  two  points  (which  does  not  pass  continuously  over 
the  land,  but  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Bristol  Channel),  measures  423 
English  miles.  The  most  eastern  point,  Lowestoft  Ness,  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  is  in  1°  46'  E.  longitude,  and  the  most  western  extremity  is  the 
Land's  End  of  Cornwall,  in  5°  42'  w.  longitude.  A  line  drawn  between 
Lowestoft  Ness  and  the  Land's  End  measures  364  miles ;  but  the  real 
breadth  of  the  island  is  greatest  in  the  south  —  where  a  straight  line 
drawn  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  South  Foreland  of  Kent  measures 
320  miles, — and  thence  diminishes  northward,  until,  towards  its  nor- 
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them  extremity,  along  the  line  of  the  55th  parallel,  it  is  only  64  miles 
between  the  opposite  seas  on  either  side.  The  mean  length  of  the  conntiy 
from  north  to  south  is  indicated  bj  the  meridian  of  2^  west,  which  passes 
through  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  which  thence  to  the  south 
coast  of  Dorsetshire  measures  360  miles  ;-^  the  average  breadth  of  the 
island  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  53^  is  about  220  miles,  and  between 
the  53rd  and  55th  parallels,  ^bout  120  miles.  Looked  at  as  a  whole, 
and  disregarding  intervening  projections  of  the  land,  the  figure  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  triangle,  of  which  a  line 
drawn  along  the  south  coast  may  be  taken  as  the  base,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  as  the  apex. 


(100.)  The  total  superficial  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  57,813 
English  square  miles,  of  which  50,387  belong  to  England,  and  7426  to 
Wales.  The  length  of  coast-line,  measured  along  the  principal  salt- 
water inlets  and  estuaries,  exceeds  1800  miles. 

(101.)  Capet.  — The  principal  headlands  are:  — 


On  the  East  Coast 


Height 
tnfoeC. 

FUmboroagh  Head  (Yorkshire)  .  214 

Spam  HeadCYorkthire) 

Lowestoft  Ness  (Suflblk)  .119 


The  Naxe  (Bsiex)  . 
Shoebury  Ness  (Essen) 
North  Foreland  (Kent)  . 


On  the  South  Coast 


South  Foreland  (Kent)  . 

Dunge  Ness  ( Kent) 

Beacny  Head  (Sussex)    . 

Selsey  Bill  (Sussex) 

St.  Catherine  Ft.  (Isle  of  Wight) 

Durlestone  Head,  (Dorset)    . 


Height 

in  feet. 

.  375 

.    92 

.  664 

'  178 


St.  Alban's  Head  (Dorset) 
Portland  Bill  (Dorset) 
Berry  Head  (Deron) 
Start  Point  (DeTon) 
Bolt  Head  (Devon) 
The  Lisard  (Cornwall) 


On  the  West  Coast 


Land's  End  (Cornwall)  . 
Hartland  Point  (Devon) 
Mumble  Head  (Glamorgan)  . 
Worms  Head  (Glamorgan) 
St.  GoTen's  Head  (Glamorgan) 
St.  David's  Head  (Glamorgan) 


Height 
in  feet 

.  100 
.  350 
.  114 
.  164 


Height 

In  feet. 

.  100 

'.  184 


Height 
in  feet. 
344 
30 


430 
2U 


Height 

in  feet. 


Braich-T-Fwll  (Caemanron)  . 

Llnas  Head  (Anglesey)  .  .138 

Great  Orme*s  Head  (Caernarvon)    673 

Point  of  Aire  (Flint) 

Fonnl^  Point  (Lancashire)   . 

St  Bees'  Head  (Cumberland)       .  33S 


(102.)  Coasts. — The  western  shores  of  Britain  are  gene- 
rally bolder  and  more  elevated  than  the  eastern,  and  in  the 
portion  of  the  island  now  under  description  the  most  con- 
tinuous lines  of  high  and  rockj  coast  ocKSur  on  the  shores  of 
South  Wales  and  Cornwall.  About  three-eighths  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  western  coast  consist  of  cliffs,  the  remainder 
either  of  low  sandj,  or  marshj,  land. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  south  (M)ast  of  England  is  lined 
by  cliffs,  which  are  generally  higher  in  the  western  than  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  channel.  The  promontory  of  Port- 
land Bill  is  the  termination  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  called 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  though  really  a  peninsula,  and  connected 
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with  the  mainland  bj  the  Chesil  Bank, — a  ridge  of  shingle 
upwards  of  ten  miles  in  length,  composed  of  loose  rounded 
stones. 

On  the  east  coast,  the  cliffs  which  occur  to  the  north  of 
Flamborough  Head  are  bold  and  elevated ;  those  to  the  south 
of  that  point  form  in  general  low  and  nearly  level  walls, 
compost  either  of  claj  or  chalk.  Immediatelj  to  the  south 
of  the  Humber,  and  round  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the 
Wash,  and  also  on  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Essex,  the 
chores  are  low  and  marshj. 

(103.)  Estuaries^  Bays^  ^c. — The  principal  inlets  on  the 
east  coast  are — the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber,  the  Wash,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

On  the  south  coast  are  Portsmouth  Harbour,  Southampton 
Water,  Weymouth  Bay,  Tor  Bay,  Plymouth  Sound,  Falmouth 
Bay,  and  Mounts  Bay.  The  channel  which  separates  the 
Isle  of  Wight  from  the  mainland  is  called  Spithead  in  its 
eastern  half,  and  the  Solent  in  its  western  portion. 

On  the  west  coast  is  the  great  estuary  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  different  portions  of  which  form  Barnstaple,  Swan- 
sea, and  Caennarthen  Bays.  Further  to  the  northward  are 
Milford  Haven,  St.  Bride's  Bay,  Cardigan  Bay ;  the  mouths 
of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Kibble, — Morecambe  Bay,  and  the 
Solway  Firth,  llie  channel  between  the  Isle  of  Anglesey 
and  the  mainland  is  called  the  Menai  Strait. 

The  coast  of  the  English  Channel  to  the  east  of  Selsey  Bill  is  deficient 
in  natural  harbours,  which  are  also  wanting  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  England  ;  but  along  the  remainder  of  the  south  coaflt,  and  also 
along  great  part  of  the  western  shores,  many  of  the  estuaries  form  ex- 
cellent harbours.  Among  the  principal  of  these  are,  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour, Plymouth  Sound,  Ealmouth  Harbour,  and  Milford  Haven,  all  of 
whidi  are  capable  of  receiying  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  in  perfect 
security- 

(104.)  D^di  of  Seas ;  Bise  of  Tides,  (fc» — Of  the  seas  which  lie  around 
the  shores  of  Britain,  that  on  the  west  side  is  deepest^ — ^that  on  the  east, 
the  most  shallow.  Near  the  east  coasts  of  England  the  mean  depth  of 
the  German  Ocean  is  not  generally  more  than  from  100  to  120  feet  at  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles  from  the  shore  ;  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
it  is  about  120  feet ;  off  the  Wash,  only  70  feet ;  off  Flamborough  Head, 
1 20  feet ;  and  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  from  200  to  250  feet. 
At  a  greater  distance  from  land,  the  mean  depth  of  its  bed  is  only  about 
145  feet  in  the  parallel  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  100  feet  in  the  latitude 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  but  it  deepens  considerably  further  northward. 
In  general,  howeycr,  the  central  parts  of  the  German  Ocean  are  less  deep 
than  those  nearer  the  land  (excepting  close  in  shore)  owing  to  extensire 
banks  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  bed.    The  largest  of  these  ia 
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the  Dogger  Bank,  which  stretches  through  its  central  port  for  more  than 
300  miles  from  north  to  south.  Further  to  the  south  are  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  form  a  dangerous  impediment 
to  navigation.  The  mean  depth  of  water  over  the  Goodwin  Sands  does 
not  exceed  from  six  to  ten  feet.  The  deeper  channel  between  theso 
sands  and  the  coast  forms  a  roadstead  called  the  Downs. 

The  English  Channel  gradually  increases  in  mean  depth  from  about 
150  feet  in  its  eastern,  to  between  250  and  300  feet  in  its  western,  per* 
tion :  the  deepest  part  of  the  sea  between  Beachy  Head  aod  the  opposite 
coast  of  France  is  210  feet ;  off  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
276  feet ;  and  off  the  Land*s  End,  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 
380  feet. 

The  bed  of  the  Irish  Sea  is  deep  throughout,  and,  excepting  at  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  is  not  generally  less  than  from  200  to  400  feet 
in  mean  depth.  Midway  between  the  coast  of  Cumberland  and  the  Isle 
of  ]Man,  the  depth  is  about  100  feet ;  between  the  Isles  of  Man  and 
Anglesey,  200  feet ;  and  between  Anglesea  and  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
400  feet.  The  central  part  of  St.  George's  Channel  has  a  mean  depth  of 
300  feet ;  the  sea  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bristol  Channel  has 
an  average  depth  of  about  150  feet,  which  increases  southward  along 
the  shores  of  Cornwall  to  250  feet. 

The  rise  of  tide  is  in  general  greater  on  the  west  than  on  the  south  or 
east  coasts,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  estuaries  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island  have  their  openings  directed  totoarcbthe  advance  of  the  great 
tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  the  height  which  the  tide  attains  in  them  is 
very  considerable.  In  the  Solway  Firth,  in  Morecambe  Bay,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  the  tide  aidvances  with  great  rapidity  and  im- 
petuosity ;  and  as  its  channel  is  narrowed  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
opposite  shores,  it  rises  to  an  astonishing  height,  amounting  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  (near  the  junction  of  the  Wye),  to  60  ^t.  A 
similar  phenomenon,  though  to  a  less  conspicuous  extent,  occurs  in  the 
Wash,  on  the  east  coast  The  general  rise  of  the  tides  around  the 
shores  of  England  is,  however,  much  less ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
the  ordinary  rise  is  19  feet ;  at  Yarmouth,  7  feet ;  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Wash,  22  feet ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  18  feet ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  15  feet.  In  the  English  Channel,  off  Brighton,  the  rise  of 
tide  is  21  feet ;  at  Portsmouth  17  feet ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  16  feet.  In  the  Irish  Sea,  the  rise  at  the  entrance  of  the  Solway 
Futh  is  21  feet ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  16  feet ;  at  Holyhead,  24 
feet ;  off  the  entrance  of  Milford  Haven,  36  feet ;  and  off  the  south- 
west coast  of  Cornwall,  19  feet.  At  the  entrance  of  Dublin  Bay,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  same  sea,  it  is  only  12  feet ;  and  further  south,  on 
the  coast  of  Wicklow,  much  less. 

(105.)  England  is  divided  into  40  counties  or  shires,  which  maybe 
arranged  in  the  following  manner  : 
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SueNorOkm. 
NorUmmberland. 
I>iir]uuD. 
Cumberland. 
Westmorellrod. 
Yorkshire. 
Xjoncashire. 

Nine  Southern. 
Kent. 
Snrrej. 
Sussex. 
Berkshire. 
Hampshire. 
Wiltshire. 
Dorsetshire.  . 
Devonshire. 
Cornwall. 


Five  Eastern, 

Lincolnshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Norfolk. 

Sufiblk. 

Essex. 


Six  Weetem. 
Cheshire. 
Shropshire. 
Herefordshire. 
Monmouthshire. 
Gloucestershire. 
Somersetshire. 


Fowrteen  Midland, 
Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire. 
Nottinghamshire. 
Leicestershire. 
Warwickshire. 
Worcestershire. 
Oxfordshire. 
Buckinghamshire. 
Middlesex. 
Hertfordshire. 
Bedfordshire. 
Huntingdondiiie. 
Northamptonshire. 
Rutlandshire. 


Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called 
ridings  (the  North,  East,  and  West  Ridings). 


Wales  is  divided  into  twelve  counties,  as  follows : 

North  Wales.  South  Wales. 

Anglesey.  Cardiganshire. 

Caernarvonshire.  Radnorshire. 

Denbighshire.  Brecknockshire. 

Flintshire.  Glamorganshire. 

Merionethshire.  Caermanhendihe. 

Montgomeryshire.  Pembrokeshire. 

(106.)  SurfcLce  of  the  land.  ~-^  Only  the  north  part  of  Eng- 
land has  a  mountainous  character :  the  greater  portion  of  its 
surface  is  either  undulating,  or  consists  of  extensive  plains. 
And  even  the  most  elevated  regions,  with  few  exceptions^ 
consist  rather  of  high  and  wide-spreading  moorlands,  with 
rounded  hill-tops,  than  of  continuous  mountain  chains  or 
i^iuiges,  properly  so  called. 

Among  the  principal  tracts  of  high  ground  which  belong 
to  this  portion  of  the  island  are  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the 
Pennine  Chain,  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  the  North  York 
Moors,  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire — all  of 
which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  53rd  parallel 

Further  south  are  the  hills  which  border  upon  either  side 
the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  To  the  former 
belong  the  Clee  Hills,  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  Cotswolds,  the 
Clent  Hills,  and  the  insulated  mass  of  the  Wrekin.  To  the 
latter,  the  Chiltem  Hills  and  the  North  Downs  (or  the  hills  of 
Kent  and  Surrey).  The  South  Downs  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  last-named  range,  along  the  southern  coast, 
through  Sussex  and  the  adjoining  county  of  E^ent. 
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Further  westward,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  are 
the  high  chalk  tract  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  the  Mendip, 
Quantock,  and  Blackdown  Hills ;  and,  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, the  high  grounds  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

(107.)  The  Cheviot  EiOs  form  part  of  the  border  line  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Their  highest  summit  bears  the  name  of 
Cheviot,  and  is  a  round-topped  mountain,  2668  feet  in  elevation. 

Tbe  Pennine  range  of  England  commences  with  the  western  portion  of 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  forms  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground,  which  ex- 
tends thence  southward  to  the  district  of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
nearly  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Trent.  It  lies  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  the  highest  axis  of  elevation  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
boundary-Une  between  the  six  northern  counties  of  England, — Northum- 
berland, Durham,  and  Yorkshire  being  on  the  east  side  of  the  range ; 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  on  the  west.  The  Pennine 
Bange  constitutes  the  most  continuous  extent  of  elevated  land  in  Eng- 
land. Cross  Pell,  the  highest  summit  which  it  includes,  is  2927  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cross  Fell  is  near  the  borders  of  Cumber- 
land and  Durham,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  South  l^ne  and  tiie 
Tees.  Whemside,  Ingleborough,  and  Pen-y-gent,  all  within  the  county 
of  York,  are  further  to  the  souUiward. 

The  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  is  a  region  of  rounded  hills  and  high  moor- 
lands, intersected  by  deep  valleys.  Its  highest  point,  called  Kinderscout, 
is  1981  feet  above  the  sea-level  Prom  the  Peak  southwar4s,  the  high 
grounds  gradually  sink  down  towards  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  forming 
several  long  valleys,  or  dales,  which  are  watered  by  the  tributaries  of 
that  river. 

(108.)  The  Cumbrian  Movntama  are  a  distinct  group  of  heights,  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  Pennine  chain,  with  which,  however,  they  are 
connected  by  a  transverse  range  of  high  ground.  They  cover  a  large 
portion  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  together  with  the  district  of 
Pnmess,  in  the  north  of  Lancashire. 

The  higgler  portions  of  the  Cumbrian  group  exhibit  a  more  rugged 
and  mountainous  aspect  than  the  hills  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
and  they  exceed  any  others  in  altitude.  The  highest  point  amongst 
them,  Scawfell  Pikes,  is  3229  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  &e 
most  elevated  summit  in  England.  Helvellyn,  3055  feet,  and  Skiddaw, 
3022  feet,  are  the  next  in  elevation.  The  long  and  narrow  valleys 
which  are  contained  within  the  Cumbrian  mountain-region  are  generally 
the  beds  of  lakes,  which  are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  England,  and  add  greatly  to  the  natural  beauties  of  scenery  which 
the  district  possesses. 

(109.)  The  North  York  Moors  lie  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
of  York,  towards  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  They  form  a  high  and 
for  the  most  part  barren  tract,  with  rounded  surface,  rising  in  some  parts 
into  bleak  hiUs.     The  highest  point  is  1489  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Wolds  of  York  and  Lincoln  are  high  tracts  of  chalk,  which  rise 
with  a  steep  ascent  on  their  western  side,  and  slope  more  gradually  to 
the  eastward,  towards  the  sea.  They  are  divided  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber,  whioh  separates  the  adjoining  counties. 
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(110.)  To  the  south  of  the  5Srd  panUel,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the 
meridian  of  2^  w.,  the  surface  of  England  is  chiefly  of  an  undidating 
character,  with  broad  phuns  that  slope  gradnally  towards  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  The  hills  which  occur  are  of  greatly  inferior  altitude  to 
those  aboTe  described,'  and  only  two  eminences  exceed  a  thousand  feet 
in  height         « 

The  Chdtem  and  JSagi  AM^Uan  HtHs  (which  form  together  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  chalk  downs,  stretching  from  the  east  side  of  the  Wash, 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Thames), 
scarcely  exceed  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  their 
highest  point.  The  most  elevated  simunit  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  pro- 
perly so  called  (in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Oxford),  is  little  more 
than  ei^t  hundred  feel 

The  Clee  HUU,  in  Shropshire,  rise  to  1805  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Malvern  HiUs^  on  the  holders  of  Worcester  and  Hereford,  attain  1444 
feet.  The  detached  mass  called  the  Wrekin,  to  the  eastward  of  Shrews- 
bury, is  1320  feet  in  height  The  Gent  HiUa,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester— to  the  eastward  of  the  Severn — preach  1007  feet  in  their  highest 
point  The  CoUwoid  WU^  further  to  the  south,  in  Qloucestershire, 
attain  1134  feet 

(111.)  The  sonthem  counties  of  England,  from  the  coast  of  Kent  as 
far  westward  as  the  course  of  the  Salisbury  Avon,  are  traversed  by  two 
parallel  ranges  of  chalk  hills,  between  and  adjacent  to  which  are  gently 
undulated  tracts  of  country.  These  two  ranges  of  chalk  are  the  Nor&. 
and  South  Downs — the  former  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire,  the 
latter  in  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Hants,  nearly  along  the  shores  of 
the  English  ChanneL  The  elevation  of  these  chalk  ranges  rarely  exceeds 
eieht  hundred  feet,  though  a  few  points  surpass  that  altitude.  SalUbitry 
Plain  (in  Wiltshire),  which  also  belongs  to  the  chalk  formation,  is 
between  fire  and  six  hundred  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Mendip  HUh,  in  the  northern  part  of  Somersetshire,  are  1100 
feet  in  height  The  Quantock  HiUs  (also  in  Somerset,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Farret,)  are  1270  feet  high.  The  Blackdown  HiUs,  on  the 
borders  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  are  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  The  high 
tract  of  ground  called  Exmoor  (in  Somerset  and  North  Devon)  reaches 
in  its  most  elevated  point  to  1668  feet. 

(112.)  The  south-western  extremity  of  England  forms  a  peninsular 
region,  which  exhibits  great  variety  of  surface,  and  the  high  grounds  of 
which  attain  a  greater  altitude  than  any  other  portion  of  Sie  country  to 
the  southward  of  the  Trent  This  tract  includes  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  lie  main  mass  of  the  Devonshire  highlands  consists 
i:^  Dartmoor,  which  is  a  granitic  plateau  of  irregular  surface,  and  all  the 
higher  portions  of  which  reach  to  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.    Cawsand  Beacon,  the  most  elevated  point,  is  1792  feet 

The  Cornish  Highktnda  also  form  high  granite  plains,  with  elevated 
summits,  the  loftiest  of  which  reaches  to  1364  feet  above  the  sea. 

(113.)  The  most  considerable  tracts  of  level  ground  which 
occur  in  England  are  the  York  Plain,  the  Cumbrian  and 
Cheshire  Plains,  the  Central  Plain,  the  Fen  District,  the 
Eastern  Plain,  and  the  Valleys  of  the  Severn  and  Thames. 
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The  York  Plain  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pennine  range,  and  is  the 
most  extensive  yalley  in  the  island.  It  is  watered  by  the  different 
streams  that  unite  in  the  channel  of  the  Onse  and  enter  the  Humber. 

The  Cumbrian  and  Cheshire  Plains  lie  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Pennine  range  —  the  former  to  the  northward,  the  latter  southward,  of 
the  Cumbrian  group  of  mountains.  The  Cheshire  plain  is  of  great 
extent,  and  includes  (besides  the  county  whence  its  name  is  derived) 
nearly  all  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire. 

The  Central  Plain  of  England  is  a  tract  of  moderate  eleration,  varying 
from  200  to  400  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  includes  (as  the  name  im- 
plies) the  midland  portions  of  the  country,  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  upper  Themes,  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south,  and  the  Pen  District  on  the  east.  It  exhibits  no  striking  features 
of  surface,  although  many  of  the  principal  rivers  of  England  have  their 
origin  widiin  its  limits. 

The  Fen  District  lies  around  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  the 
estuaiy  of  the  Wash,  and  derives  its  appellation  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  tract  which  it  embraces  being  naturally  of  a  marshy  character. 
It  includes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon,  with  smaller  portions  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

The  Eastern  Plain  lies  along  the  shores  of  the  Qerman  Ocean,  and 
indndes  the  greater  portion  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex.  It  is  divided  by  the  chalk  range  of  the  East  Anglian  Hills  from 
the  low  region  of  the  fens. 

The  YaUeys  of  the  Severn  and  Thames  correspond  with  the  courses  of 
those  rivers,  and  consist  of  the  low  or  gently-sloping  grounds  which  lie 
along  thedr  banks.  The  valley  of  the  Severn  is  called  locally  by  different 
names,  in  various  parts  of  its  course.  The  other  river-valleys  of  the 
island  have  numerous  names  which  are  in  most  cases  derived  from 
those  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are  watered.* 

(114.)  Wales,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  England,  is 
altogether  a  mountainous  region,  in  which  the  high  grounds 
coyer  probably  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  surface. 

The  Welsh  Mountains  consist  neither  of  a  single  range,  nor  a  suc- 
cession of  mountain  chains.  They  form  rather  a  Ugh  mountain-region, 
in  some  places  spreading  into  broad  masses  of  table-land,  intersected 
by  deep  valleys,  and  in  others  forming  huge .  mountain-summits, 
which  rise  conspicuously  above  the  surrounding  grounds.  The  highest 
elevations  are  generally  found  near  the  line  of  the  western  coast 

The  most  elevated  summit  in  Wales  is  Snowdon  (in  the  county  of 
Caernarvon),  whidi  reaches  the  height  of  3590  feet  —  a  superior  altitude 
to  that  of  any  mountain  in  England.  Ouler  Idris,  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  is  2959  feet  high.  Plynlimmon,  further  south,  on  the  borders 


*  The  physical  geography  of  England  will  be  found  described  in 
greater  detail  in  the  Author*s  **  Manual  of  British  Geography,"  to  which 
ue  student  is  referred  for  further  information  as  to  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  similar  particulars. 
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of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  is  2481  feet    Brecknock  Beacon,  the 
highest  summit  in  South  Wales,  reaches  2862  feet. 

(115.)  Islands.  — The  principal  islands  that  lie  near  the 
flhores  of  England  and  Wales,  are  Man,  Anglesey,  and 
Wight  Besides  these  are  many  of  smaller  size :  as  Walney 
Islimd  and  others,  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire ;  Bardsey  Island 
and  some  small  adjacent  islets,  near  the  shores  of  Caernarvon, 
in  North  Wales,  with  Ramsey  Island  and  others,  off  the  coast 
of  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales;  Lundy  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Devon ;  the  SciUy  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
Channel,  to  the  south-west  of  Cornwall ;  Portsea,  Hayling, 
and  Thomcy  Islands,  adjoining  the  south  coast  of  Hamp* 
shire ;  Thanet  and  Sheppey,  adjacent  to  the  county  of  Kent ; 
Canvey  Island  and  others,  on  the  coast  of  Essex ;  with  Coquet^ 
the  Fern  Islands,  and  Holy  Island  (or  Lindisfarn),  near  the 
shores  of  Northumberland. 

The  Ide  of  Man  lies  in  the  Irish  Sea,  midway  between  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  an  area  of  220  square  mUes.  Its  inte- 
rior is  elevated,  the  highest  point,  Snea-fell,  riidng  to  2004  feet  aboTP 
the  sea. 

The  Ide  of  Anglesey  nearly  adjoins  the  Welsh  coast,  from  which  it  is 
dirided  bj  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Menai  Strait  It  forms  one  of 
the  Welsh  coanties,  and  includes  an  area  of  271  square  miles.  Anglesey 
is  for  the  most  part  flat,  but  the  smaller  tract  of  Holy  Island  (which  is 
united  to  it  on  the  west  by  two  enbankments,  and  which  contains  the 
town  of  Holyhead)  rises  to  700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  has  an  area  of  135 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  varied  :  a  range  of  chalk  hills 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly 
700  feet.  St  Catherine's  HiU,  towards  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 
is  still  higher  and  attains  830  feet 

The  Scilbf  Islands  are  a  numerous  group  of  islets  and  rocks,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  s.  w.  of  the  Land's  End,  and  including  together 
an  area  of  between  seven  and  eight  square  miles.  Only  six  of  them  are 
inhabited.  The  largest  island  of  the  group  is  called  St  Mary,  which 
is  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  circumference. 

The  islands  of  Thanet  and  Sheppey,  in  Kent,  are  almost  a  part  of  the 
mainland.  The  former  terminates  to  the  east  in  the  high  chalk  cliffs  of 
the  North  Foreland. 

(116.)  Rivers.  — The  longest  river  of  England  and  Wales 
(and  likewise  one  of  the  largest  in  the  area  of  its  basin)  is 
the  Seyem,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  But,  with  this 
exception,  most  of  the  principal  streams  flow  towards  the 
east  coast,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  basin  of  the 
German  Ocean.    This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  highest 
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elevations  of  the  land  are  situated  nearer  the  western  than 
the  eastern  shores,  so  that  the  general  slope  of  the  entire 
island  is  directed  from  west  to  east. 

In  the  north  of  England,  the  watershed  between  the  river-hasins  of  the 
opposite  seas  is  fonned  bj  ground  of  considerable  elevation,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  principal  axis  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  But  in  the  central, 
southern,  and  eastern  parts,  the  watersheds  are  of  trifling  height,  and 
can  sometimes  onlj  be  traced  with  difficulty,  —  the  head- waters  of  the 
opposite  streams  frequently  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of  one 
another.  Neither  the  ranges  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  nor  those  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  form  lines  of  watershed,  but  are  broken 
through  by  numerous  river-yalleys.  The  entu%  drainage  of  the  Welsh 
mountain-system  belongs  to  the  western  seas,  the  waters  of  the  longer 
slope  flowing  to  the  s.  b.  and  k.  e.  by  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee,  and  those  of  the  shorter  and  more  rapid  declivity  into  Cardigan 
Bay  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bristol  Channel 

(117.)  The  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales,  com- 
mencing on  the  east  coast,  from  north  to  south,  and  proceed- 
ing round  the  island,  are  the  following : 

On  the  east  side,  —  the  lyne,  the  Wear,  the  Tees,  the 
Humber  (fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent) : 
the  Witham,  the  Welland,  the  Nen,  and  the  Great  Ouse,  all 
of  which  flow  into  the  estuary  of  tke  Wash ;  the  Tare,  the 
Orwell,  the  Stour,  the  Colne,  and  the  Blackwater ;  the  Thames, 
which  forms  at  its  mouth  a  broad  estuary,  and  receives  also' 
the  waters  of  the  Medway;  and  another  river  Stour,  which 
flows  through  the  county  of  Kent  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 
coast  intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands. 
All  these  rivers  flow  into  the  German  Ocean. 

On  the  south  coast  the  rivers  have  mostly  short  courses : 
the  most  considerable  are  the  Avon  (flowing  past  Salisbury), 
the  Exe,  and  the  Tamar;  besides  which  are  the  Bother,  the 
Ouse  (of  Sussex),  the  Adur,  the  Arun,  the  Itchen,  the  Anton, 
the  Stour  (of  Dorsetshire)^  the  Frome,  the  Axe,  the  Otter, 
the  Teign,  the  Dart^  and  many  others.  All  of  these  flow 
into  the  English  Channel. 

On  the  west  side,  the  Torridge  and  the  Tawe  both  flow  into 
Barnstaple  Bay  ;  the  Parret,  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  Severn, 
the  Wye,  the  Usk,  and  the  Taff^,  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  the  Neath  and  the  Tawe,  into  Swansea 
Bay;  thcTowy,  into Caermarthen Bay;  the  Teify,  into  Car- 
digan Bay ;  the  Conway,  the  Dee,  the  Mersey,  Uie  Ribble, 
the  Lune,  the  Kent,  and  the  Derwent,  into  ibe  Irish  Sea ; 
the  Eden  into  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth. 
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Besides  the  aboye,  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller 
streams,  by  which  every  part  of  the  land  is  watered :  these 
may  be  best  learnt  bj  attentive  study  of  the  Map. 

(lis.)  The  l^ne  (npon  which  Kewcaatle  stands)  is  formed  hj  two 
branches,  one  of  which  —  the  North  l^e — rises  on  the  Cheviot  Hills ; 
the  other  —  the  South  l^ne  —  has  its  source  npon  the  mountain  called 
Cross  Fell,  in  the  Pennine  Bange.  The  T^ne  has  a  course  of  70  miles 
in  length,  and  drains  an  area  of  1100  square  miles. 

The  riTer  Wear  (which  is  wholly  within  the  county  of  Durham) 
has  a  length  of  70  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  460  square  miles. 

The  Tees  rises  (like  the  South  Tjme)  upon  the  side  of  Ooss  Fell,  and 
has  a  length  of  75  miles.    The  area  of  its  hasin  is  744  miles. 

The  river  Hvmber  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  German  Ocean,  fonned 
by  the  junction  of  the  Chise  and  the  Trent,  the  fonner  of  which  has  a 
length  of  150,  and  the  latter  of  ISO  miles.  The  Oase  (which  waters  the 
plain  of  York)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Swale  and  the  Tore, 
and  afterwards  receives  the  streams  of  the  Nidd,  Wharfe,  Aire,  Don, 
and  Derwent,  all,  excepting  the  last-named,  on  its  right  bank.  The 
Trent  rises  in  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  and  receives  on  its  right 
bank  the  rivers  Tame  and  Soar  ;  on  the  left,  the  Dove  and  Derwent, 
Below  the  confluence  of  the  IVent  and  Ouse,  the  Humber  is  joined  by 
the  river  Hull,  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  its  estuaxy,  and  by  the  Ancholme, 
from  the  Lincolnshire  side.  The  entire  area  drained  by  the  Humber  is 
9550  square  miles. 

The  river  Ouse  (distinguished  as  the  Great  Guse),  the  longest  of  the 
rivers  which  enter  the  Wash,  has  a  lengUi  of  145  miles,  and  drains  an 
area  of  2960  miles. 

The  TTiameSf  which  is  the  longest  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
rises  in  Gloucestershire,  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cotsif  old  Hills, 
and  flows  into  the  German  Ocean  after  a  course  of  215  miles.  It 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  streams  of  the  Kennet,  Wey,  Mole, 
Darent,  and  Medway  ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Cherwell,  Thame,  Colne,  and 
Lea.  The  basin  of  the  Thames  includes  an  area  of  6160  square  miles. 
The  Thames  is  navigable  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  its  conzae,  and 
ships  of  the  largest  class  ascend  the  estuaiy  which  it  forms  feomurds  its 
mouth,  below  London  Bridge. 

The  Avon*  (of  Salisbury)  is  the  longest  river  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  course  of  70  miles  in  length,  and  drains  an  vntk  of 
1210  sqmiare  miles. 

The  ^xe  (upon  which  Exeter  stands)  has  a  length  of  55  miles,  and  a 
basin  embracing  640  square  miles. 

*  There  are  several  rivers  of  this  name.  The  three  principal  are  the 
one  here  referred  to,  which  flows  past  Salisbury  into  the  English 
Channel ;  the  Avon  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  or  the  Lower  Avon,  which 
enters  the  Bristol  Channel;  and  the  Upper  Avon,  which  flows  past 
Warwick  and  Stratford,  and  joins  the  Severn.  There  are  also  several 
rivers  which  bear  the  name  of  Derwent ;  and  those  called  the  Bother, 
Stonr,  and  others,  present  sioular  instances.  See  the  **  Manual  of 
British  Geography." 
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The  Tamar,  on  tho  borders  of  DcTon  and  Cornwall,  is  55  miles  long, 
and  drains  600  square  miles.  It  forms  before  reaching  the  sea  Uie  fine 
estuary  of  Plymouth  Sound,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
streams  of  the  Tavy  and  the  Flym. 

The  Loioer  (or  Bristol)  Avon  has  a  length  of  65  miles,  and  drains  an 
area  of  900  square  miles.  It  enters  the  Bristol  Channel,  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

The  river  Severn  rises  amidst  the  mountains  of  Wales,  upon  the  side 
of  Plinlimmon,  and  enters  the  Bristol  Channel  after  a  course  of  240 
miles,  through  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  a  navigable  stream.  The 
area  of  its  drainage  is  5540  square  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Teme,  on  the  right  bank  ;  the  Vimwy,  the  Tern,  the  Stour,  and  the 
Upper  Avon,  on  the  left  bank.  The  Severn  exceeds  in  length  of  course 
anyother  river  in  tho  British  Islands. 

The  Wye  rises  also  in  Wales,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Plinlimmon,  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Severn.  It  enters  the  Bristol 
Channel  after  a  course  of  120  miles,  draining  an  area  of  1500  square 
miles. 

The  Mersey  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  rivers  that  enter  the 
Irish  Sea.  It  flows  from  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  range,  and  has 
a  course  of  70  miles  in  length,  draining  an  area  of  1750  square  miles. 
On  its  right  bank  the  Mersey  is  joined  by  the  river  Irwell,  which  passes 
Manchester  ;  on  the  left,  by  the  stream  of  the  Weaver. 

The  great  estuaries  formed  by  the  Humber,  the  Wash,  and  the  month 
of  the  Thames,  on  the  eaet  coast,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Bristol 
CSiannel,  on  the  toett,  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  running  waters  of 
the  island.  The  united  area  of  the  river-basins  of  tho  Wash  (including 
the  Witham,  Welland,  Ken,  and  Ouse)  is  5850  square  miles :  and  of 
the  Severn,  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  Wye,  and  the  Usk,  jointly  8580  miles: 
if  we  add  to  these  tho  areas  of  the  Humber  and  the  Thames  drainage^ 
we  have  a  total  of  30,140  square  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  entire 
superficial  extent  of  England  and  Wales. 

(119.)  Lakes. — The  only  part  of  England  in  wbicH  lakes 
are  nnmerous  is  the  group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains.  The 
largest  of  them,  Windermere,  is  10^  miles  in  length  and  one 
mile  in  breadth ;  Ulleswatcr,  the  next  in  magnitude,  is  eight 
miles  long  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad ;  and 
Coniston,  the  third  in  dimensions,  has  a  length  of  5^  miles 
and  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile. 

Tlie  smaller  lakes  found  in  the  same  ro<:^on  are  Wast  Water,  Enner- 
dale,  Buttermere,  Cmmmock,  Lowes  Water,  Derwent  Water,  Bassenth- 
waite,  and  Thurlemcre,  —  all  situated  on  the  w.  and  k.  w.  slopes  of  the 
mountain  tract:  Hawes  Water,  which  (as  well  as  Ulleswater)  lies  on  the 
V.  E.  side  of  the  mountains ;  Bydal  Water,  Grassmere,  and  Esthwaite 
Water,  in  the  valleys  opening  towards  the  south,  which  is  also  the 
direction  of  Windermere  and  Coniston.  Nearly  iJl  of  these  are  long 
and  narrow,  or  else  oval-shaped,  bodies  of  water. 

Derwent  Water  lies  at  an  elevation  of  28S  feet  above  the  sea,  TTllet- 
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water  of  318  feet,  and  Wmdermere  of  116  feet.  The  small  lake  of 
Hawes  Water  is  7 14  feet  aboye  the  sea-leveL  Windermere  ia  in  some 
parts  240  feet  deep,  and  exceeds  any  of  the  others  in  depth,  excepting 
Waat  Water,  which  is  270  feet  in  its  deepest  part.  The  greatest  depta 
of  Ullcswater  is  21 0  feet  Numerous  waterfalls  occur  in  the  lake  district : 
the  principal  are  Scale  Force,  beside  Crummock  Water,  190  feet  high ; 
Barrow  waterfell,  124  feet,  and  Lowdore  waterfall,  100  feet,  both  on 
the  east  side  of  Derwent  Water. 

Some  small  lakes  or  meres  occur  in  the  Fen  District,  the  principal  of 
which  arc  Bamsay  Mere  and  Ugg  Mere,  both  situated  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon.  The  small  lake  cf  Breydon  WaUr,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tare,  is  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  it  is  Lake  Lodung,  in  the  latter  county. 

(120.)  The  largest  lake  in  Wales  is  the  XaAe  of  Bala  or  Ujfn  Tegid, 
oat  of  which  flows  the  rirer  Dee  :  it  is  four  miles  long  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  40  feet.  Z/ya 
Conway,  the  source  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  one  mile  long  by  three- 
quarters  broad.  The  Lakes  of  Lkmberris,  on  the  n.  w.  side  of  the 
Snowdon  group  of  mountains,  consist  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  lake, 
both  long  and  narrow ;  their  water  flows  by  the  little  river  Seiont  into 
the  Mend  Strait.  But  lakes  are  not  generally  numerous  in  the  Welsh 
mountain  system,  and  most  of  those  which  occur  are  of  very  small  size. 
The  lai^gest  lake  in  South  Wales  is  Lljfn  Safaddanj  or  Brecknock  Mere,. 
(to  the  8.  E.  of  the  town  of  Brecknock),  about  3  miles  long  by  1  broad, 
and  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  in  average  depth.  It  is  situated  in  a 
comparatively  low  and  level  district. 

(121.)  Minerals.  —  The  mineral  productions  of  England  and  Wale» 
hare  b^n  already  mentioned,  and  their  great  abundance  described 
(Art  63.> 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  principal  coal-fields. 

1.  7%tf  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal'Jield,  in  the  counties  of  those 

names. 

2.  The  Whitehaven  coal-Jidd,  in  the  western  portion  of  Cumberland. 

3.  The  South  Lancashire  coal-field,  stretching  across  nearly  the  whole 

of  the  southern  part  of  that  county. 

4.  The  Leeds  and  Nottingham  coal-field,  extending  through  the  south 

part  of  Yorkshire  into  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham, 

5.  The  Leicestershire  coal-field,  occupying  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  county, 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

6.  Tlie  Wartoickihire  coal-field,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

Coventry  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county. 

7.  The  North  Staffordshire  coal-field,  extending  over  the  district  of  the 

Potteries. 

8.  The  South  Staffordshire  or  Dudley  coal-field,  extending  from  the 

neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  and  Dudley,  northward  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Trent 

9.  The  Shropshire  coal-field,  consisting  of  some  detached  portions,  the 

principal  of  which  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coalbrook 
Dale  (S.S.  of  Shrewsbury),  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  on  both 
sides  of  which  the  coal  formation  occurs. 
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10.  7%e  Dean  Forest  cocH-fiddy  in  the  district  of  that  name,  to  the  west 

of  the  lower  course  of  the  Seyem,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

1 1.  The  Briatal  coal'fteldf  the  most  southern  in  the  island,  consisting  of 

several  small  and  detached  portions  in  the  counties  of  Glou- 
cester and  Somerset,  on  either  side  of  the  Bristol  Avon. 

12.  The  North  Wales  at  Flintshire  coalfidd,  in  the  counties  of  Flint  and 

Denbigh,  and  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  estuaiy  of  the 
river  Dee. 

13.  7%e  An^esey  coal-Jiddy  of  small  extent,  in  the  island  of  that  name. 

14.  The  South  Wales  coal-fieU,  extending  through  the  counties  of  Gla- 

morgan, Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke. 

Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  nearly  all  the  above  districts.  The  localities 
in  which  iron  is  most  extensivelj  made  are  South  Wales,  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  North  Wales,  Derbyshire,  the  N.  w.  part  of  Dur- 
ham, and  tiie  adjacent  portion  of  Northumberland.  Of  the  total  quan- 
tity worked,  the  South  Wales  coal-field  supplies  nearly  one-half.  Iron- 
sand  is  also  abundant  in  the  weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  iron  was 
formerly  extensively  worked  in  that  district ;  but  the  superior  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  coal  districts,  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  fuel  required  for  smelting  the  ore,  have  caused  the  iron- works  in  this 
locality  to  be  long  since  abandoned. 

Copper  is  most  abundant  in  Cornwall,  and  also  occurs  in  Devonshire, 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  Staffordshire.  All  the  Cornish  copper  ore  is 
carried  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 

Lwd  occurs  chiefly  in  Derbyshire,  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
North  Wales  (in  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh),  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  Devonshire.  Zinc  is  also  obtained  from  the  snlphuret  of  zinc 
associated  with  the  lead,  but  is  most  extensively  obtained  fhun  calamine, 
its  proper  ore,  mines  of  which  are  worked  in  Derbyshire. 

Tin  occurs  only  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  chiefly  the 
former,  in  which  this  metal  has  been  worked  from  the  earliest  ages. 

A  small  quantity  of  silver ,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  lead  ore,  is  found 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Derby,  and  Flint :  its  produce  is,  how- 
ever, too  small  to  be  of  any  commercial  importanc& 

Salt  occurs  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  river 
Weaver.  Brine-springs  also  occur  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  and 
at  some  places  in  the  county  of  Durham.  All  of  these  are  situated  in 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

Limestone  is  abundant  in  almost  every  part  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  best  kinds  of  buHdingstone  are  obtained  from  a  narrow  belt  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  formation,  which  extends  from  north  to  south 
through  the  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  which  is 
extensively  quarried  for  the  purpose.  Stone  of  excellent  quality  is  also 
worked  in  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Portland  (in  the  south  part  of 
Dorsetshire),  which  belongs  to  the  oolitic  formation,  in  many  other  parts 
of  which  quarries  are  likewise  formed.  Slate  is  chiefly  obtained  in  the 
regions  of  the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  mountain  systems. 

(122.)  Mineral  Sjpnn^.— Springs  impregnated  with  saline  compounds 
occur  at  Epsom,  (in  the  county  of  Surrey)  ;  at  Cheltenham,  and  Clifton, 
near  Bristol  (in  Gloucestershire)  ;  at  Bath  {Somerset) ;  Leamington 
(  Warwich)  ;  and  Buxton  and  Matlock  (both  in  Derbythirti, 
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Chalybeate  waten,  that  is,  springs  impregnated  with  iron,  are  found 
at  Tonbridge-Wells  (Kent),  Brighton  (Sussex),  Cheltenham  (Ghu- 
cegier).  Great  Malvern  (  Worcester),  and  at  Harrowgate  (  Yorkshire),  The 
waters  at  Harrowgate,  Cheltenham,  and  Leamington,  are  also  partly 
snlphnreons. 

The  only  warm  springs  which  occnr  in  England  are  at  Bath,  Clifton 
(near  Bristol) ;  and  at  Buxton,  Bakewell,  Stoney  Middleton,  and 
Matlock,  all  in  Derbyshire.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters 
is  117°,  of  those  at  Clifton  74°,  Buxton,  82°,  and  Matlock  about  69°. 
Near  Cardiff,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  (South  Wales),  is  a  warm 
spiing,  the  temperature  of  which  is  21°  above  that  of  the  place,  and 
which  contains  saline  ingredients. 

(123.)  CUmate, — The  general  character  of  the.  climate  of  the  British 
Islands  has  been  aheady  described  (Arts.  49.  and  52.).  They  have 
everywhere  a  higher  average  temperature  than  places  on  the  continent 
in  similar  latitudes,  and  exp&nenee  in  a  less  degree  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  western  shnres,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are 
warmer  than  the  eastern. 

The  lowest  average  of  winter  temperature,  about  35°  or  36^,  is  found 
on  the  east  coasts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  embracing  the 
district  which  extends  from  the  Naze,  in  Essex,  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  within  which  the  coldest  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  consequently 
sitnated. 

The  highest  average  of  summer  temperature,  about  64°,  is  experienced 
in  the  south  and  souSi-west  portions  of  England,  which  are  the  warmest 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  south  coasts  of  Devonshire  the  climate  is 
so  mild  that  the  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round;  and 
^»  shores  of  Cornwall  and  South  Wales  exhibit  the  same  kind  of 
climate,  though  in  a  less  striking  degree. 

More  rain  falls  in  the  western  parts  of  England  and  Wales  than  in  the 
eastern  districts,  and  more  in  the  hilly  than  in  the  level  portions  of  the 
island.  The  average  quantity  which  £fills  annually  at  a  few  principal 
localities  is  stated  betow : 
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The  prevalent  winds  in  our  country  are  from  the  westerly  quarters  of 
the  heavens:  these  are  warm,  and  (the  south-west  winds  especially) 
frequently  accompanied  by  moisture.  The  north,  north-east,  and  east 
winds  are  cold  and  generally  dry :  thpsc  between  west  and  north  are  of 
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mixed  character.  On  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  jear 
npon  which  westerly  and  easterly  winds  have  been  found  to  blow,  during 
a  long  period  of  observation,  it  appears  that  the  westerly  winds  exceed 
the  easterly  in  the  proportion  of  225  to  140 ;  and  that  the  northerly  ex- 
ceed the  southerly  as  192  to  173.  South-west  winds  prevail  most  in  the 
months  from  June  to  December  (inclusive) ;  north-east  winds  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  iu  the  montlus  between  January  and  May  (inclusive). 
The  prevalence  of  these  cold  winds  in  spring  constitutes,  indeed,  the 
chief  defect  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and  frequently  operates  as  a 
check  to  the  operations  of  agriculture. 

(123.)  The  general  character  both  of  the  vegetation  and  zoology  of  the 
British  Islands  resembles  that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  continent 
(Arts.  65-78.)  There  are,  indeed,  many  local  pecuUarities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  each  of  these  departments  of  the  natural  world.  Thus  the 
south-west,  the  south-east,  the  eastern,  and  the  western  districts  of  Eng- 
land, are  each  the  peculiar  seat  of  plants  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  and  some  even  are  confined  in  their  range  to  single  counties. 
But  these  are  generally  of  small  size,  chiefly  grasses,  heaths,  and  vari- 
ous wild  flowers  ;  and,  though  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  they  are  not 
otherwise  important. 

Among  the  plants  of  larger  size  most  widely  spread  over  both  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  forming  some  of  the  principal  components  of 
British  vegetation,  are  the  common  oak,  the  ebn,  the  birch,  the  alder, 
the  hazel-nut,  the  aspen,  the  dwarf-willow,  the  common  yew,  the  black- 
thorn, the  blackberry,  the  common  ash,  the  holly,  and  the  common  dog- 
rose.  The  birch,  alder,  poplar,  mountain-ash,  and  Scotch  fir,  are  the 
principal  native  woods  in  Scotland. 

The  maple,  the  beech,  the  Spanish  chesnut,  the  elm,  and  the  common 
misletoe,  occur  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  and  diminish  in 
frequency  northward.  Every  plant  which  is  universally  spread  over  the 
British  Islands  is  also  a  native  of  Germany. 

(124.)  Forests. — Owing  to  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  timber,  the  woodland  districts  of  England  are  by  no 
means  so  extensive  as  formerly,  and  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country. 

The  districts  at  present  most  extensively  covered  with  wood  are  the 
New  Forest  (^amp<Atre),  Dean  Forest  ( &/buce«fer),  Whittlebury  and 
Salcey  Forests  (Northampton),  Alice  Holt,  Woolmer,  and  Bere  Forests 
(all  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hampshire),  Wychwood Forest  (Oxfordshire), 
Hainault  (or  Waltham)  and  Epping  Forests  (Essex),  Windsor  Forest 
(Berks),  Dclamere  Forest  (Cheshire),  and  Sherwood  Forest  (in  the 
county  of  Nottingham).  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  tracts  which 
still  retain  the  name  of  forest,  though  now  only  thinly  covered  with  trees, 
and  in  some  instances  entirely  cleared  of  timber. 

(125.)  Inhabitants.  —  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1851,  was  as 
follows : 

England  ....        16,920,736 

Wales  -  -        -        -  1,005,833 

Total 17,926,569 
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This  is  eqnal  to  an  average  of  335  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile  in  England,  and  135  in  Wales. 

The  population  is  yery  nneqaally  distribnted ;  Wales  is  thinly  in- 
habited throughoiit,  and  only  three  of  its  coanties  have  more  than  200 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  These  are  Flint,  Glamoigan,  and  Ang- 
lesey. The  coonty  of  Merioneth  has  only  58  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  least  populous  of  the  English  counties  is  Westmoreland,  which  has 
only  76  iidiabitants  to  the  square  mile,  though  some  districts  in  the 
mountainous  portions  of  Northumberland  have  even  a  still  smaller  ratio 
of  population;  the  south-east  part  of  Northumberland,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle,  and  also  the  adjoining  portion  of  Durham,  are,  how- 
ever, thickly  inhabited.  Cumberhmd  has  128  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  The  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  has  a  ratio  of  only  104  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  which  contain  London,  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  are  the  seats  of  the  most  dense  population : 
Middlesex  has  6690.  and  the  eastern  division  of  Surrey  upwards  of  2000, 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Next  in  order  of  popnlousness  are  Lan- 
cashire and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Of  the  mineral  counties,  those  which  include  or  adjoin  the  principal 
coal-fields  are  all  the  seat  of  a  considerable  population :  Durham  has  356 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  Stafford  514,  Cheshire  433,  Derby  288, 
Nottingham  323,  Leicester  285,  Warwick  529,  Worcester  383,  Glou- 
cester 364.  These,  with  Lancashire,  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  metropolis,  embrace  the  principal  seats  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Tlie  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  population  of  which  is  scat- 
tered, and  chiefly  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mines, 
— and  which  embrace  moreover  a  large  propoiition  of  unproductive  moor- 
land, —have  respectively  219  and  267  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  England,  therefore,  the  great  centres  of  population  are — London; — 
the  country  around  and  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  in  South 
Lancashire ; — Leeds,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire ; — Birmingham 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and 
Stafford  ;-*and  Newcastle,  within  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
ooal-basin.  In  Wales,  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Gla- 
morganshire, within  the  limits  of  the  great  coal-basin  of  that  district. 

(126.)  Industrial  occupations. — Every  branch  of  industry 
for  which  the  dimate  and  natural  resources  of  the  country 
render  it  adapted  is  extensively  pursued  in  England.  Until 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century,  agricultural  pursuits 
engaged  tlie  attention  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  and  constituted  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  national  industry.  But  since  the  establishment  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
pursuits  has  been  steadily  increasing.     In  England,  indeed, 
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manufactures  and  conunerce  are  the  characteristic  pursuits 
of  the  labouring  population,  while  in  Wales  agriculture 
predominates. 

(127.)  Agriculture. — The  proportions  of  cultivable  and 
uncultiyable  land  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  are 
estimated  to  be  as  follows : 

In  England.  Acres. 

CultiYated  ...    25,682,000 

Capable  of  cnltivation         -      3,454,000 

^29,086,000 

Unproductive  land     -        -  3,256,400 


Total  -         -         -  32,342,400 


In  Wales.  Acres. 

Cultivated  ...     3,117,000 

Capable  of  cultivation         -       530,000 


3,647,000 


Unproductive    -        -       .  1,105,000 

Total  -        -        -  4,752,000 

The  total  quantity  of  cultivable  land  in  England  is  thus 
about  29fiO0fiO0  acres,  estimated  to  be  capable,  under  a 
proper  system  of  agriculture,  of  affording  support  to  a  much 
larger  population  dian  the  country  at  present  contains. 

Li  England,  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  the  proportion 
under  tillage  and  in  gardens  is  about  10,500,000  acres,  and 
that  consisting  of  meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes,  16,600,000 
acres.  In  Wales,  only  900,000  acres  are  under  tillage,  and 
2,260,000  in  pasture. 

The  counties  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  agriculture,  are  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
Essex,*  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Wilts,  Buckingham,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  the  North  Riding  of  York,  Bedford,  and  Berk- 
shire.    All  these  are  essentially  agricultural  counties. 

The  districts  in  which  tiUage,  or  arable  husbandry,  is  pursued,  are 
chiefly  in  the  east  and  south-cast  portions  uf  the  island,  and  embrace 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Bedford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hertford,  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
with  Durham  and  Northumberland.  In  the  midland  and  western  coun- 
ties, the  system  of  husbandry  is  more  a  mixture  of  com,  stock,  and  daiiy- 
farming. 

The  principal  dairy  counties  (from  which  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
farm  produce  are  derived)  are  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  Wilt- 
shire, Buckingham,  Essex,  York,  Derby,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  and  Devon. 
The  counties  most  distinguished  for  breeding  and  fattening  cattle  and 
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sheep  are  Linooln,  Somerset,  Ijeicester,  Northampton,  with  the  districts 
of  Teesdale  in  Dorham,  and  Clereland  and  Holdemess  in  the  North  and 
'East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  In  Wales,  sheep  and  cattle  (indading  nu- 
menms  goats)  are  pastured  on  the  hills,  and  tillage  and  dairy  hnsbandiy 
carried  on  in  the  yaUeys. 

The  agricnltmal  produce  of  England  is  yery  considerable.  Wheat 
forms  the  principal  crop,  and  constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
value  ;  next  in  importance  are  oats  (and  with  them  beans) :  barley  and 
lye  are  grown  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  the  latter  is  not  so  common  now 
as  formerly.  Potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  clover,  hops,  and  garden  iruits  and 
v^^etables,  are  raised  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Wheat  is  most 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  south-east,  barley  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and 
midland  counties,  and  oats  in  the  fen  districts  and  also  in  the  north. 
Hops  are  diiefl^  cultivated  in  the  cotmties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford. 

The  potatoe  is  very  largely  grown  in  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and 
Cheshire,  and  the  turnip  in  Norfolk.  Bape  is  much  cultivated  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Cambridgeshire  ;  both  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Suffolk.  Garden  vegetables  are 
most  extensively  grown  in  the  metropolitan  county,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  luge  towns  in  general.  Apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and 
apricot  trees,  with  other  productions  of  the  ordiard,  are  very  generally 
diflused,  but  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Devon  are  especially  distin- 
guished by  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  apple,  from  which  great 
quantities  of  cider  are  made. 

Husbandry  has  of  late  years  made  great  progress,  owing  chiefly  to  an 
extended  system  of  drainage,  and  the  increasing  use  of  artificial  manures, 
induding  guano  (which  is  now  brought  for  tiie  purpose  from  distant 
parts  of  the  globe),  with  town-refuse  and  sewage,  &c.  Great  advan- 
tages have  aLK>  resulted  from  the  facilitioa  presented  by  railways  for  the 
supply  of  lime  and  other  materials  of  agriculture,  and  also  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  produce  to  market.  One  consequence  of  this  has  been 
the  great  extension  of  market-gardening,  and  the  increasing  use  by  the 
town  population  of  the  ordinary  vegetable  productions  of  the  rural 
districts. 

(128.)  Manufactures.  —  Great  Britain  is  unequalled  by 
any  country  in  the  world  in  the  immense  amount  and  variety 
of  her  manufacjtured  products,  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her 
artizans,  and  the  wonderful  contrivances  of  the  machinery 
by  which  their  labours  are  assisted. 

The  great  manufactures  are  those  of  woven  and  felted 
materials,  and  metals  or  hardware ;  and  of  these,  cotton,  wool, 
and  iron,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  the  manufacture  of  leather,  silk,  Hnen,  glass  and 
earthenware,  watches  and  jewellery,  paper,  and  hats.  The 
various  manufactures  of  beer,  spirits,  soap,  candles,  with 
the  different  branches  of  the  timber  and  building  trades, 
ship-building,  turnery,  coach-making,  musical  instruments, 
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&c.,  are  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  employ 
the  labour  of  great  numbers  of  people.  The  manufacture 
of  various  articles  from  India-rubber,  and  also  from  the 
substance  called  gutta-percha,  both  of  recent  introduction, 
may  be  referred  to  as  examples  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  skilled  labour  of  our  artizan  population  adapts  itself  to 
every  material  presented  to  the  exercise  of  its  industry. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  its  chief  seat  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
the  neighbouring  coanties  of  the  north  midland  district  The  number 
of  cotton  factories  exceeds  two  thousand,  considerably  more  than  hsJf 
of  which  are  situated  in  Lancashire.  The  principal  places  in  which 
the  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  are  Manchester,  Oldham,  Bolton, 
Ashton,  Preston,  Blackburn,  Bury,  Middleton,  Burnley,  and  Chorley, 
all  in  Lancashire,  —  Stockport,  Hyde,  and  Dnckenfield,  in  Cheshire, 
—  and  Glossop  in  Derbyshire. 

The  hosiery  manufacture,  in  which  cotton  is  chiefly  used,  is  principally 
carried  on  at  Nottingham ;  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings  at 
Leicester,  and  of  silk  at  Derby.  In  the  three  counties  of  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  Derby,  is  also  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cotton  into 
lace  and  bobbin-net. 

The  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  wooBen  nutnu- 
facturet  which,  until  the  introduction  and  rapid  extension  of  cotton 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was  the  staple  manufacture  of 
EngWid.  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Huddcrsfield,  all  in  the  county 
of  York,  with  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  are  the  towns  in  which  it  is  most 
extensively  carried  on.  At  Norwich,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  crapes,  and  in  the  west  of  England  broad- 
cloths and  kerseymeres  are  extensively  manufactured  in  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Wilts. 

The  making  of  carpets  is  most  extensively  pursued  in  the  West  Riding 
of  York,  and  at  Kidderminster  (in  the  county  of  Worcester)  ;  also  at 
Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  elsewhere.  What  are  called  Brussels  carpets 
are  chiefly  made  at  Kidderminster,  and  the  so-called  Kidderminster 
carpets  are  mostly  the  produce  of  Yorkshire  or  of  Scotland. 

The  manufacture  of  flannel  and  various  woollen  goods  is  largely  car- 
ried on  in  Wales,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  Denbigh,  and 
Merioneth.  The  towns  of  Welshpool  (in  Montgomeryshire),  and 
Wrexham  (in  Denbighshire),  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  flannel  trade. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  metropolis,  and  also  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  ;  the  district  called  Spitalfields,  in  the  east  of 
London,  with  the  towns  of  Macclesfield  and  Derby,  are  its  principal 
seats. .  The  silks  of  England,  however,  do  not  equal  those  of  fVance  in 
point  of  taste  and  elegance  of  design. 

The  lintn  manufacture  is  small  in  extent,  and  the  town  of  Bamsley,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  its  principal  seat. 

Besides  the  above,  a  great  variety  of  other  branches  of  textile  manu- 
facture are  pursued,  including  the  working  of  hemp  into  sacking,  cord- 
age, canvass,  &c.,  rope-making,  straw-plaiting,  basket-making,  wire- 
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working ;  the  making  of  ribbons,  fringcB,  tnmmings,  the  printing  of 
cottons,  and  nnmerons  others. 

The  iron  and  hardware  manufacture  has  its  chief  seats  in  the  south  part 
of  Staffordshire  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Warwick  ;  in  Shropshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  York  ;  and  in  the  conntr  of  Ghi^ 
morgan,  in  Wales.  The  principcd  towns  for  the  making  of  nardware 
goods  are  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  and  Bilston: 
together  with  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cut- 
lery trade.  In  Wales,  Merthyr-Tydvil  is  the  chief  seat  of  this  branch 
of  industry. 

The  leather  manufacture  gircs  extensive  employment.  The  shoe  trade 
has  its  chief  seat  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  StafToid,  and  the 
metropolis  ;  that  of  gloves  at  Worcester ;  of  saddlery  in  London  and 
Staffordshire  ;  and  that  of  furs  in  London. 

The  making  of  earthenware  is  most  extensively  carried  on  in  the  north 
of  Staffordshire,  in  a  district  which  from  this  circumstance  is  called  the 
Potteries.  Porcelain  is  also  made  in  Derbjrshire,  at  Leeds,  and  at  Wor- 
cester, which  latter  place  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  ita 
china.  Glase  is  made  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in 
London,  in  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  Stour- 
bridge, Bristol,  and  other  places. 

The  making  of  watches  and  clocks  employs  a  large  number  of  persons; 
I^ndon  is  the  principal  seat  of  this  branch  of  industry,  which  is  also 
extensively  pursued  at  Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  other  placo«i. 

The  manufacture  of  silver  and  fkited  goods  has  its  chief  seats  in 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  In  the  former  place  most  silver 
plate  is  made,  in  the  two  latter  most  of  the  plated  ware.  Gold  plate  is 
likewise  made  in  London. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  counties  adja- 
cent to  the  metropolis,  which  is  the  great  seat  of  the  book  trade.  Ih 
connection  with  Uie  book  trade  is  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
printers,  book-binders,  book  and  print-sellers,  type-founders,  engravers, 
ink-makers,  map-sellers,  &c.  &c 

The  manufacture  of  heer  and  spirits  is  a  very  considerable  branch  of 
industry.  The  quantity  of  beer  annually  brewed  is  not  less  than 
12,000,000  barrels,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  made  averages  from 
6,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  gallons. 

Ship-building  is  most  extensively  pursued  at  London,  Liverpool,  Sun- 
derland, Plymouth,  and  Portsmouth ;  to  a  lips  extent,  at  Chathiim,  Hull, 
Bristol,  Whitby,  Yarmouth,  Newcastle,  Whitehaven,  and  most  other 
ports.  Connected  with  this  are  numerous  boat-builders,  block  and  oar- 
makers,  sail-makers,  ship-caulkers,  &c. 

The  counties  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  manufactures  are  Lancashire,  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Middlesex,  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire. These  are  essentially  the  manufacturing  counties.  Lancashire  is 
identified  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
with  that  of  woollen  goods,  Staffordshire  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Worcester  and  Warwick  with  the  making  of  iron  and  hardware;  and 
these  three  localities  represent  the  great  and  prominent  features  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  our  country. 
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(129.)  Commerce. —  The  foreign  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  extends  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  It  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  in  the  impart  of  raw  materials  and 
tropical  produce,  and  the  export  of  manufactured  goods, — 
our  ships  in  manj  cases  carrying  back  to  distant  countries 
in  a  manufactured  state  the  fabrics  originally  brought  from 
thence  in  the  condition  of  native  and  unworked  material. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  cotton  trade,  the  material 
of  which  is  wholly  derived  from  abroad,  and  its  consumption 
in  a  manufactured  state  largely  dependent  upon  foreign 
markets.  To  a  less  extent,  the  woollen  trade  is  of  similar 
character,  the  greater  part  of  the  material  being  derived 
from  abroad,  though  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  drawn 
from  the  home  supply. 

Importt, — The  largest  article  of  import  into  Great  Britain  is  raw  cot- 
ton^ chiefly  derived  from  the  United  States  (which  snpnlj  six-sevenths  of 
the  entire  qiuotity),  the  Baft  Indies,  Brasil,  and  Ecprpt  The  total 
amonnt  of  cotton  annnallj  imported  into  the  British  luiuidi  is  upwards 

of  9,000,000  cwts. 

WotiL  is  imported  from  the  Briush  colonies  in  Australia,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  Australian  colonies  alone  fhrnish 
nearly  half  the  entire  quantity,  and  the  supply  from  them  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. A  considerable  quantity  is  also  derived  from  Germany  and 
South  America.  The  annual  import  of  wool  exceeds  120,000,000  lbs. 
Alpa^  and  lama  wool  are  imported  from  South  America,  and  their 
consumption  is  on  the  increase ;  as  is  also  that  of  mohair,  or  goat's  wool, 
from  the  countries  of  Western  Asia. 

Silk  is  imported,  in  a  raw  state,  from  India,  Italy,  China,  and  France, 
of  which  Chma  has  supplied,  within  recent  years,  Uie  largest  proportion. 
The  quantity  annually  imported  exceeds  12,000,000  lbs.  The  import  of 
manufactured  silks,  chiefly  from  France,  is  also  considerable. 

Flax  is  imported  from  Kussia  and  the  other  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Baltic,  but  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  manufactures. 
Its  consumption  in  England  is  inconsiderable.  Hemp  is  largely  imported 
from  Russia,  and  some  also'lrom  the  East  Indies. 

Hides  are  imported  from  Russia,  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
South  America.  Russia  has  hitherto  supplied  the  larger  quantity  of  these, 
and  also  of  tallow^  which  forms  a  very  considerable  article  of  import. 

Of  timber,  the  largest  proportion  (chiefly  pine  and  fir)  is  derived  from 
Canada  and  the  other  British  provinces  in  North  America,  and  also  a 
considerable  quantity  from  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Mahogany  is  chiefly  brought  from  Honduras,  and  a  variety  of  ornamental 
woods,  including  cedar,  boxwood,  rosewood,  satinwood,  &c.,  from  the 
coasts  of  tropicd  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  countries  on  the  east- 
em  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Teak  wood  is  imported  from  India 
and  Western  Africa,  and  is  largely  used  for  ship-building. 

Of  articles  of  food  imported  for  home  consumption,  the  most  important 
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Sit  tea  (mboat  70,000,000lb6.  amnudlj),  derived  almoet  wholly  from 
China ;  coffee  (57,00O,OOOlbs.),  principally  fix)m  Ceylon,  Central  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  and  Bnuil ;  and  tugar  (more  than  800,000,000lb6.) 
from  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Cuba,  the  East  Indies,  and  Brazil,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  quantity  of  molasses  or  treacle. 

Of  spirits  and  traie*,  brandy  (about  3,000,000  gallons)  is  imported 
almost  wholly  from  Franoe, — mm  (nearly  7,000,000  gallons),  chiefly 
firom  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies; — and  wine  (above 
9»000,000  gallonsX  principally  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sicily,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Canary  Islands. 

Of  various  oiU,  palm-dl  is  imported  from  Western  AfUea,— olive-oil 
from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey, — rape-oil  from  Holland  and  Germany, 

— cocoa-nut  oil  from  the  East  Indies,  —  cod-oil  from  Newfoundland, 

spermaceti  and  various  train-oils  from  the  fisheries  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  shores  of  Australia,  Newfoundhud,  and  Greenland.  A 
considerable  quantijty  of  cod-oil  is  supplied  from  Peterhead  (Aberdeen- 
shire), and  rape-oil  is  extensively  made  at  Newcastle,  South  Shields, 
liverpool,  and  other  places  on  our  own  shores.  Oil-seeds  (chiefiy  lin- 
seed and  rape)  constitute  within  recent  years  a  large  item  of  import 
from  British  India.  The  Northern  whale  fishery  is  now  less  exten- 
sive than  formerly :  that  in  the  Soathero  Seas  is  largelv  on  the  increase. 

The  imports  of  grain  embrace  wheat,  (principally  from  Bussia, 
Prussia,  the  United  States,  Prance,  Egvpt,  Turkey,  British  North 
America,  Denmark,  and  C^ermany), —  barl^  and  oats  (from  Denma^ 
Germany  and  Holland), — rye  (from  Bussia), —  and  maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  principaDy  from  the  United  States,  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the 
Danube,  Austria,  and  Hungary.    Bice  is  imported  from  the  East  and 

West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  ;  sago  from  the  East  Indies ; 

arrowroot  from  Ae  Bermudas,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  South 
America. 

Of  an  immense  variety  of  other  articles  of  import,  some  of  the  princi- 
pal are  cocoa  (South  America) ;  —  pepper,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  other  spices  (from  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon) ;  —  dried 
fruits,  including  raisins  (Spain,  Turkey,  and  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries), currants  (from  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands),  and  figs  (from 
Turkey)  ;  —  oranges  (from  the  Azores,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Malta) ; — 
nuts,  ahnonds,  &c.  (from  Spain  and  Portugal) ;  —  butter,  eggs,  and 
cheese  (from  Holland,  Prance,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  latter 
also  from  the  United  States); — salt  beef  and  pork  ; — various  medicinal 
herbs  (from  Turkey,  China,  South  America,  India,  and  the  United  States); 
—  with  pine-apples,  yams,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Tobacco  is  largely  imported  (above  40,000,000  lbs.  annually),  chiefiy 
from  the  United  States ;  also  from  various  jiarts  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  various  dyes  and  tanning  stuffs,  inclu- 
ding shumac,  valonia,  indigo,  cochiueal,  gum-arabic,  shellac,  madder, 
&c. ; — pot  and  pearl  ashes  (from  the  United  States  and  Canada)  ;  — 
barilla  (from  Spain  and  other  Mediterranean  countries)  ;  —  sulphur 
(from  Naples)  ;  —  saltpetre  (Peru,  India,  &c.)  ;  — together  with  many 
others  of  less  importance.      The  substance  called  guano  is  largely 
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imported  as  a  manure,  chieflj  from  the  Cbincha  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Pferu. 

Exports, — ^The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  British  Islands, 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  mannfactared  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  cotton  yarn,  wrought  iron  and  steel,  hardware  and 
cutlery,  linen  mannfiustures,  copper  and  brass  goods,  coals,  earthenware, 
manufactured  silk,  beer  and  ale,  leather,  glassi  tin,  salt,  dried  fish,  soap 
and  candles,  machinery,  stationery,  books,  &c.  The  total  value  of  theso 
averages  annually  above  100,000,000/. ;  of  which  cotton  manufactures 
and  cotton  yam  amount  to  upwards  of  40,000,000/. ;  woollen  manufac- 
tures to  above  10,000,000/. ;  linen  manufactures  to  above  5,000,000/.  ; 
metals  (chiefly  iron  and  steel)  to  above  14,000,000/.;  and  hardwares 
and  cutlery  to  upwards  of  4,000,000/1  The  linen,  however,  is  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Of  these  articles,  the  largest  quantities  are  exported  to  the  United 
States;  next  in  succession,  to  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Holland,  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  Brazil,  Turkey, 
[France,  the  West  Indies,  Russia,  Italy,  China,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Chili, 
Peru,  and  other  South  American  States  ;  and  in  a  less  degree  to  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  quantity  of  shipping  by  which  so  largo  a  foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  is  necessarily  very  considerable.  In  1857,  there  were,  belonging  to 
Britain,  above  25,000  sailing  vessels,  making  upwards  of  4,000,000  tons, 
with  neariy  200,000  men.  Besides  these,  are  above  1800  steam-vessels, 
the  use  of  which,  both  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  and  passengers, 
has  veiy  largely  increased  of  late  years.  Steamers  now  navigate  eveiy 
part  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  In^n  Oceans  (including  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Red  Seas).  More  than  400  steam-vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
exceeding  113,000,  belong  to  the  port  of  liOndon  alone. 

Of  the  tonnage  of  ships,  not  English,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Britain,  the  largest  quantity  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  next  in 
order  to  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Norway,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

The  voyages  made  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  various  ports  of 
the  British  filands  amount  annually  to  upwards  of  300,000  in  number 
(above  30,000,000  tons),  of  which  Uie  coasting  trade  of  England  alone  is 
about  22,000,000  tons. 

The  principad  ports  for  the  foreign  trade  are  Liverpool,  London,  Hull, 
Stockton,  and  Southampton ;  for  the  Irish  trade,  Bristol  and  Liverpool; 
and  for  Uie  coasting  trade  in  general,  Newcastle,  Gloucester,  Plymouth, 
Whitehaven,  and  Sunderhind.  The  total  tonnage  of  ships  annually 
entering  and  leaving  the  port  of  London  (including  the  British,  foreign, 
and  coasting  trade)  exceeds  5,000,000 ;  that  of  Liverpool  is  upwards  of 
4,700,000.  But  the  foreign  tonnage  of  Liverpool  has  for  some  years 
past  exceeded  that  of  London,  and  is  increasing  in  a  much  faster  ratio. 

(130.)  Internal  trade  and  means  of  communication. — The  vast  internal 
traffic  constantly  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  British  Islands  (and 
especially  in  England)  is  facilitated  by  the  numerous  roads  which,  to- 
gether with  canals  and  railways,  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction. 
In  England  alone  are  above  2300  miles  length  of  canals^  and  1800  miles 
river  navigation,  so  that  a  most  extensive  system  of  water  communi- 
cation is  formed  between  the  different  parts  of  this  country.    The  first 
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canal  formed  in  England  was  completed  in  the  year  1760.  By  means  of 
these  artificial  channels,  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island  are  united,  and 
the  waters  of  all  the  principal  rivers  connected  one  with  another.  Thus 
the  basin  of  the  Hnmber  is  united  to  that  of  the  Mersey  by  canals  which 
in  three  different  places  cross  the  watershed  of  the  Pennine  Chain  (the 
Leeds  and  lirerpool,  the  Rochdale,  and  the  Huddersfield  Canals),  and 
also  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  the  l^ent  and 
the  Mersey.  From  the  last-mentioned  canal,  again,  a  similar  line  of  com* 
munication  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  past  Birmingham, 
to  the  Thames,  at  London,  and  also,  by  the  valley  of  Uie  Cherwell,  to  the 
same  river  at  Oxford.  The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  connects  the 
waters  of  those  rivers,  crossing  the  line  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  ;  and  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  unites  the  Kennet  (a  tribntarp^  of  the  Thames) 
with  the  lower  Avon,  which  flows  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  Others, 
again,  evtend  from  the  basin  of  the  Thames  to  the  rivers  of  the  south 
coast.  Although,  since  the  introduction  of  railways,  of  less  relative  im- 
portance than  formerly,  the  canal  and  river  navigation  is  still  laigely  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods. 

Railways, — ^The  first  railway  constructed  expressly  with  a  view  to 
passenger  traffic,  and  worked  by  locomotive  engines,  was  that  between 
the  towns  of  laverpool  and  Manchester,  (a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles), 
opened  in  1830.  Within  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  this  mode  of 
conununication  has  increased  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  total  length  of  the  railways  open  for  traffic  in  England  and  Wides 
is  nearly  7000  miles,  besides  many  lines  in  process  of  construction. 
Altogether,  England  has  a  more  extensive  system  of  railway  communi- 
cation than  any  other  European  country,  excepting  Belgium. 

Since  the  formation  of  railways,  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country  haa 
vastly  increased,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  rate  of  speed  with  whidi 
journeys  are  performed,  and  the  superior  economy  of  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance as  compared  with  that  of  coach  travelling.  Flac^  which  were 
formerly  distant  a  journey  of  two  or  three  days  and  nights,  can  now  be 
reached  within  a  single  period  of  daylight,  and  all  the  principal  towns  of 
England  are  brought  within  a  journey  of  from  four  to  six  hours  from  the 
metropolis. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  upon  the  principal 
lines  of  railway  has  already  exerted  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  commercial  and  social  relations  of  the  cotmtry.  By  its  means, 
the  prices  of  every  market,  the  arrival  of  packets,  and  the  signalling  of 
ships,  are  now  known  immediately  in  all  the  great  seats  of  trade ;  and 
information  of  the  commission  of  crime  is  transmitted  from  town  to  town 
with  unerring  certainty  and  instantaneous  rapidity. 

{lSl,y  National  divisions. — The  fifty-two  counties  into 
wluch  England  and  Wales  are  divided  have  been  already 
mentioned  (Art.  105.).  Most  of  the  counties  are  subdivided 
into  hundreds,  and  these  again  into  parishes.  Yorkshire  is 
divided  into  three  ridings,  the  subdivisions  of  which  are 
called  wapentakes.  Kent  has  an  intermediate  division  into 
latheSf  and  Sussex  into  rapes,  each  of  which  are  subdivided 
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into  hundreds.  The  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Durham,  and  Lancashire,  are  divided, 
into  wards.  In  Lincolnshire,  some  of  the  divisions  are  called 
wapentakes,  and  others  hundreds.  The  entire  number  of 
parishes  is  8511  in  England,  and  869  in  Wales. 

Another  division  of  the  country,  of  recent  introdnction,  is  that  into  poor- 
law  unions,  the  names  of  which  are  generally  derived  from  one  of  the 
principal  market-towns  within  their  circuit.  For  political  purposes,  also, 
all  the  larger  English  counties  have  been  FC])nr:it'Ml  into  two  divisions, 
distinguished  &£et  as  a  northern  and  southui  n,  ur  an  eastern  and  west- 
em,  division. 

Tlie  ecclesiastical  division  of  England  and  Wales  is  into  two  archi- 
episcopal  provinces  (those  of  Cantor])ur7  and  York),  which  embrace 
twenty-six  bishoprics,  only  six  of  w  hi  :h  are  within  the  province  of  York. 
Eadi  bishopric  is  subdivided  into  deaneries,  and  each  deanery  into 
parishes,  which  latter  is  both  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  civil  division. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  also  local  divisions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  limits  of  which  are  dependent,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
natural  features  of  the  district  They  form,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  dis- 
tinct geographical  divisions,  and  indicate  the  seat  of  particular  classes  of 
the  popu&tion,  and  peculiar  industrial  pursuits.  Thus,  the  low  district 
in  the  south-east  part  of  Lincolnshire,  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
is  called  Holland,  which  country  it  resembles  in  physical  conformation ; 
and  a  tract  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  same  county  is  distinguished 
as  the  Isle  o/Axhobne,  a  name  the  derivation  of  which  implies  its  being 
a  river-island,  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Trent,  the  ancient  course 
of  the  Don,  and  the  adjacent  streams.  The  south-east  part  of  Yorkshire 
forms  the  peninsula  of  Hoidemess^  an  extensive  g^razing  district ;  the  north 
part  of  Cambridgeshire  constitutes  the  Isle  of  Ely^  which  has  a  jurisdic- 
tion separate  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  Again,  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Derbyshire  is  distinguished  as  the  PeaJdand,  a  hiDy  district, 
-^  part  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  called  Cleveland,  and  so  on. 

The  English  counties  vary  greatly  in  size.  The  largest,  Yorkshire,  has 
an  area  of  5836  square  miles,  —  the  next  in  size,  lincoln,  2611,  —  the 
third,  Devon,  2585, —  and  Norfolk,  the  fourth  in  order  of  magnitude, 
2024  square  miles.  Rutlandshire,  the  smallest  county,  is  only  149,  and 
l^dlesex  282,  square  miles. 

The  largest  of  the  Welsh  counties  is  Caermarthen,  974  square  miles, 
and  the  smallest,  Flintshire,  144  square  miles. 

(132.)  Towns  and  important  places.  — England  contains 
a  greater  number  of  large  towns  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  has  at  present 
a  population  of  nearly  two  miUions  and  a  half:  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  have  each  upwards  of  300,000,  and  Bir- 
mingham more  than  200,000,  inhabitants.  Leeds  nearly 
approaches  the  latter  number.  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Newcastle, 
and  Plymouth,  each  exceeds  100,000;  Sunderland,  Hull, 
Preston,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Norwich, 
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Portsmouth,  and  Bath,  have  between  50,000  and  100,000.  A 
great  number  of  other  places  have  from  20,000  to  50,000 
inhabitants. 

All  the  places  above  mentioned  are  situated  within  the 
manufacturing  districts.  In  the  strictly  agricultural  coun- 
ties the  towns  are  generallj  small,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
varying  from  2000  to  8000  or  10,000. 

In  the  following  Tables,  the  counties  are  recapitolated,  in  the  order  of 
their  respectiye  situation,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  in  each. 
The  figures  attached  to  the  towns  express  the  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1S61.*  The  name  of  the  county-town  is  distinguished  by 
italics. 

ENGLAND. 

Six  kobthebh  commxa,  of  which  NorthumberUnd,  Durham,  Lan- 
cadiire,  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yofrkshire,  are  manufacturing,  trading, 
and  mining  counties.  Cumberia&d,  Westmoreland,  and  the  East  and 
North  Bidings  of  Yorkslnre,  are  chiefly  agricultural.  In  Cumberland, 
however,  some  manufactures  (principally  cotton)  are  carried  on  at  Carlisle, 
and  mining  at  WhitehaYen  and  elsewhere.  The  northern  portion  of 
Lancashire,  called  Fumess,  is  a  detached  district,  belonging  to  the  group 
of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains. 

Coontlei.  Towns. 

NorthuulMrluid   -       3r«iM»Mir(withOatMfaead),113.000— North  Shields  udTyne- 

moatfa,  9,000— Berwick-upon-Tweed,  lft,0OO— Morpeth,  4000 
— Alnwkdi,  7000— Hexham,  4600. 

Dmrliain  ....       Snnderlaud   (with  Wearmouth),  64,000— DMrAam,  14,000— 

Darltnfftoo,  11,000— Stockton,  9800— Hartiepool,  9000— 
South  flbiehla. 

Cumberland-    -    •       CarUtle,  S6,000— Whlteharen,  19,000— WorktngCon,  7000— 

Penrith,  6000— Cockennouth,  7200— Maryport,  5700— Kes- 
wick, 9600. 

Wertmoraland  .   -       Kandal,  11,800  .-^RpMy,  1400. 

Yorkshire: 
Wait  Riding.   -      Leeds.  179,000— SheSold,  185,000 - Bndford,  59,000— For*, 

86,000- HuddersSeld,  80.000— Halifkx,  88,000  -  Wakefield, 
99,000—  Saddleworth,  18,000  —  Bamsley,  15,000— Dewsburr, 
10,000— Doocaster,  12,000— Rotherham,  6000— Ripon,  6000 
.-  Pontefract,  5000  —  Harrowgate.  3700—  Goole,  4700. 
North  RidiDg     .       ScariMnougb,  18.000— Whitby,  11,000— Bfalton,  7600- Rich- 

mood,  4000 —  North  Allerton,  5000. 
Bast  Riding  .    -       Hull,  85,000—  Bevrrley,  9000  -  Bridlington,  6800. 

I^acasUra  ...       Manchester  (with  Salford),  379,000  — Liverpool,  376,000  — Fres. 

ton,  69,000 — Bolton,  59,000  —  Oldham,  58,000  —  Blackburn, 
46,000— Wlgan.  32,000— Rochdale,  29,000— Ashton-under. 
Lyne^  80.000  — Bury,  25,000  —  Warrington,  28.000— Steley 
Bridge,  20,000— BumW,  20,000— (^Ine.  15,000— Lanou/er, 
14,600 — Chorley.  13,000 — Middleton,  HOO — UlTorston,  6400 
—  Fleetwood,  4000. 

*  Bound  numbers  are  used, — in  the  case  of  the  burger  towns  all  figures 
which  express  less  than  thousands,  and  in  the  smaller  all  expressing  less 
tban  hundreds,  being  disregarded.  In  stating  the  populations  of  Uie 
towns  as  a  whole,  portions  are,  in  a  few  cases,  added,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  counties  under  which  they  are  enumerated.  Thus,  Gateshead,  a 
suburb  of  Newcastle,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Durham,  as  portions  of 
London  are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  though  the 
larger  portion  is  within  the  limits  of  Middlesex. 
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Six  western  codktiks,  of  which  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  Gloucestershire,  are  of  mixed  character  —  in  part  manufac- 
turing and  mining,  and  in  part  agricultural  counties.  The  remaining 
two,  Hereford  and  Somerset,  are  entirely  agriculturaL 


Towxu. 

Stockport,  39,000—  Macclesfield,  »,000—  Chnter,  36.000—  BIr. 

kenhead,  34,000  —  ConglctoD,  10,000  —  Naatwich,  5800  —  Mid. 

diewlch,  4700—  Northwich,  1300. 
Skretosbwy,  22,000 — Madeler,  8000 — Bridrenorth,  6200  — Wei- 

IlogtOD,  6000—  Ludlow,  5000  —  Otwettry,  4800. 
Her^ord,  19,000— Leominster,  SOOO—Ledbunr,  8000  — Ross, 

2600. 
Newport,  19,000— If ommme*,  6700— Chepstow,  4000— Aber- 

gaTonny,  5500— Pontvpool,  3700. 
Bristol,  140,000— Cheltenham,  a5,000— aioMO»<rr,  18,500— 

Stroud,  9000— Cirencester.  6000— Tewkesbury,  6800. 
Bath,  54,000— Taunton.  14,000— Frome,  11,800— Bridgewatfr, 

10,500  — Wells,   7000  — Yeovil.   7000  —  Wellington,    56oO  — 

Shepton  Mallet,  4000— Glastonbury,  330a 

FoiTBTEEN  MIDLAND  COUKTIS8,  of  which  the  first.  five  (Stafford, 
Derby,  Nottingham,. Leicester,  and  Warwick)  are  principally  manufac- 
turing counties  :  —  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Hertford,  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don, Northampton,  and  Rutland,  agricultural.  Worcestershire  is  partly 
manufacturing  and  partly  agricultural — chiefly  tiie  latter;  and  Mid- 
dlesex, which  contains  the  metropolis,  is  the  great  seat  of  tr»de. 


CountSts. 

Cheshire  .  •  •  . 

Shropshire  -   -  - 

Herefordshire  -  - 

Monmouthshire  - 

Gloucestershire  •> 

Somersetshire  •  - 


Cocnties. 
SUflbrdshlre 


Derbyshire  -    .  . 

Kottingbamshire  - 

Leloeetershlre  -  - 

Warwiduhire  -  - 

Worcestershire  - 

Oxfordshire .   -  . 

Buckinghamshire  - 

Middlesex    -    -  - 

Hertfordshire   -  - 

Bedlbrdfhlre    -  • 

HuDtingdonshlre  - 

Korthamptooshire  . 

RutlaDdshire    •  • 


Towns. 

Wolverhampton,  60,000— West  Bromwich,  36,000 —Walsall, 
26,000—  Bilston,  23,500— Wednesbury,  l^fiOO—Suiffurd,  11, 800 

—  Newcastie-under-Lyne,  10,000— Leek,  13,000— Lichfield, 
7000— BurtoiwA-TkeQt,  9000— Tamworth,  4000— Stoke- 
upon- Trent. 

Derby,  40,000— Chesterfield.  11,000— Belper,  10,000-Wirki. 
worth,  2600— Matlock,  400O— Buxton,  1200. 

Nottingham,  75,000— Newark,  11.000— Mansfield,  10.000  — 
W«jrlnop.  7000_Ra*t  Rrtford.  8000. 

Leicester,  60,000— Loughborough,  10,000— Hinckley.  7000  — 
Ashbr-de-la-Zouch,  6000  — Melton  Mowbray,  4000— Bos- 
worth. 

Birmingham.  833.000  —  Coventry,  86,000— Leamington,  15.000 

—  WarMfick,  1 1 ,000  —  Nuneaton,  4800 — Rugby,  6U00 — Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  3300. 

Dudley.  38,000—  IVorcetter,  27,000  —  Klddermhister,  18,000— 

BromsgroTOt  10,000  —  Stourbridge,  7800— Evesham.  4600— 

Stourport,  3000  — Droit  with.  3000  —  Redditch,  4800. 
Oxford,  28,000  — Banbury.  7000  — Witney,  3000  —  Henley.on. 

Thames,  3600  —  Woodstock,  140a 
Aylesbury,  6000  — Great  Marlow,  4480— AccfttntAom,  4000  — 

Newport  Pagnell.  3500—  Eton. 
LMuicm  (including  Westminster  and  Southwark),  S.360,000— 

Brentford,  8000— Uxbridge,  3200— Staines,  2600— Harrow, 

1300. 
Hereford,  6600— St.  Alban's,  7000  — Ware,  6000  —  Watford, 

3800—  Hitchln.  5600—  Barnet,  3400. 
Bedford,  1 1,600— Luton,  10,600  — Leighton  Bussard,  4000—  Big. 

gleswade,  4000— Dunstable,   8500  —  Ampthill,   2000— Wo- 

burn,  2000. 
AMtm^dMS,  3800 — Ramsay,  2600  —  St.  I?es,  8500 — 8t.  Neots, 

VorikampUm,  26,000— Peterborough,  8600— WeUlncboroufh, 

6000 — DaTentry.  4000. 
Oakham,  3000  —  Uppingham,  2000. 
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FiTE  EASTERN  COUNTIES,  all  whoUj  agricultural,  exceptiug  Norfolk, 
in  trhich  some  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is  pursued  in  and  around 
Korwlch. 

Towns. 

Lineoin,   90,000— Boaton,    14.700— Louth,  10,000— Grimibr. 

9000— Gainsborough.  raOO  —  Stamford,  9000. 
CambHdgf,    27.800- Wiibeacb,  IX .000  — Ely,   GOOO  — March, 

4000— Newmarket,  3300. 
^TorvicA.  68,000  —  Yarmouth,  80,000  —  King**  Lrnn  (or  Lrnn 

Regis),  19,000—  Wjmondham,  M)00— Thetford,  4000—  Kast 

Dereham.  3S00  —  Weill,  4700  —  Swaffham,  3800  —  Holt.  1600. 
JpMvick,  33.000  —  Bury  St.- Edmund's,  13,900  —  Sudbury.  6000  -~ 

Woodbridge,  SOOO—  Bungay,  4800  —  Lowestoft,  6700. 
Colchester.  19,000  —  Chetrnf/ord,  6000  —  firaintree,  4300  —  Mai- 

don,  5000—  Harwich.  4400. 

Nine  boitthesn  oountdss,  all  agricultural,  excepting  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  wluch  are  mining  counties,  and  Wiltshire,  in  a  portion  of 
which  the  woollen  inaau£uture  is  carried  on. 


Counties. 
Lincolnshire     • 

Cambridgeshire 

Korfolk    .    .    - 

Suffolk     .   -   - 
Essex  .    -    -    . 


Coonties. 
Kent    •    - 


Sorrey     -    -    -    - 


Towns. 

Chatham  (including  Rochester,  14,900).  43.000 —  Woolwich, 
S'2.000— Dover.  72,000— Maid$ttme,  20.000— Canterbury, 
18.000— GraTesend,  16,000— Ramsgate,  12.000— Margate. 
9000— Deal.  7000— Sheemess.  8600  —  Tunbridge  Wells. 
10.000—  FaTersham,  4600— Dartford,  5600  —  Folke»tnn«,  6700 
—  Aahford.  5000  —  Sandwich,  2900— Uy the,  2800— New 
Romney,  1000. 

Southwark  (included  in  London)  — Croydon.  16,000  — King- 
ston,  8000—  Richmond,  9000— Guilcl/ortf,  6700—  Epsom,  3500. 

Brighton,  65,000— Hastings.  17,000— Xru'ra,  9000— Chichester, 
8600— Horsham,  6000  —  Worthing,  5300—  Rye.  4000—  Bog- 
nor,  3000—  Eastbourne,  3000  —  Wtnch«'tsea,  700. 

Beading,  21.000- Windsor  (Including  Eton),  17,000  — New. 
burr,  6400— Abingdon,  6000— Maklenbead,  3600— WanUije, 

Portsmouth  (including  Portsea  and  Gosport),  79,000  —  South, 
ampton,  35,000— ffirncAifsl^r,  13.700— Andover,  £000— Ba 
singstoke.  4000—  Lymlngton,  5000. 

Newport,  4000  —  Ryde,  7000—  Cowes,  4700. 

lYowbridge,  11.000— 5a/f'<5st»y,  11.000  — Devises,  6500—  War- 
minster.  4200  —  Bradford,  9000  —  Wettbury,  7000— Marl, 
borough,  8900. 

Weymouth  (with  Melcombe  Regis).  9400— Dordkes/er,  6400- 
Poole.  9000— Bridport,  4800  — Blandford- Forum,  3900— 
Warebam,  3700. 

Plymouth  (with  Devonport),  WiSM—ExHer,  83,000  — Barn- 
sUple,  11,000  —  Tiverton.  1 1,000  —  Tavistock.  8000  —  Brix. 
ham,  0900— Bideford.  5700  —  Dartmouth,  4500— Hxmouth, 
5000— Teignmouth,  5000  —  Totne»s,  4400  — South  Molton, 
4500—  Torquay.  7900  —  Honiton,  3900—  Axminster,  S7(J0. 

Truro,  10,700  —  Peniance,  11,000— St.  Austell.  S-^uo— Cam- 
borne, 6500— Rpdruth.  7000— Falmouth.  9000  — St.  Agues, 
6600— St.  Ives,  m^Xi— Bodmin,  4200— Launceston,  3400. 

WALES. 

Sue  COUNTIES  IN  KoRTH  Wales,  all  of  which  are  agricultural,  and 
Flintshire  and  Anglesey  also  mineral,  counties. 

Counties.  Towns. 

Anglesey-    -    .    -  Amlwch,  6800— Holyhead,  5600— Jffrawmarif,  2700. 

Caernarvonshire   -  Caernarvon,  8700  —  Bangor,  tKX)0  —  Conway,  2000. 

Denbighshire    -    .  2)ns5M,5500— Wrexham.  6700  — Ruthin.  3200— HolMOno. 

yilntahtre     -    .    -  Holywell.iMOO—Mo/d.  3500— Flint,  3200  — St.  Asaph,  2000. 

Merionethshire     -  I>o4rrl/y,  2000  — Bala,  1200. 

Montgomeryshire  -  Newtown.  6500  —  Welshpool,  6500  —  Llanidloes,  8000 — ManU 

gamerjft  1200. 


Berkshire 


Hampshire 


Isle  of  Wight 
WUtshire     .    - 


Dorsetshire  • 


Devonshire  -  -   - 


Cornwall-   -    -   • 


9S  GEOOBAPHT  OF  £T}BOPE. 

Six  COT7NTIE8  IK  South  Wales,  of  which  Qlamoigan  is  chiefljr  ^ 
milling  and  mannfactnring  county,  all  the  remainder  agricultural. 

Countiei.  Towns. 

Cardiguishire  -    -       Abeiyitwlth,  6900—  Cardigan,  3800. 
Radnorthire      -    -       Nno  Radnor,  500—  PrMteigo,  2000—  Knighton,  1600. 
Bncknockthiro     -       Bream  or  Brecknock,  5700  —  Haj,  1 900  —  Bullth,  1 1 00. 
Glamorgansblre    -       Merthrr  T>dTil,  46,000— Swansea, 21,000— C^rdi^  18,000— 

Neath,  5000— Llandak  1800. 
Caennarthenihira  -       Caermarthen,    10,500— liaaellr,  8700— LlaadoTOj,  1900  — 

Llandeilo,  5700. 
Pembrokeihire     -       Pembroke,  10,000  — HaTorford  West,  6600— Tenby,  8000— St. 

DavidX  MOO—  Milford,  2800. 

(133.)  London,  the  metropolifl  of  the  British  empire,  is 
the  most  important  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  pro- 
bably exceeds  in  population  any  other  city,  either  of  ancient 
or  modem  times.  Its  more  populous  portion  extends  con- 
tinuously over  a  space  of  nearly  eight  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  of  between  five  and  six  miles  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, embracing  an  area  of  little  less  than  fifty  square 
miles.  Including  its  suburban  districts,  the  area  of  London 
is  more  than  double  that  magnitude. 

The  larger  portion  of  London  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  the  portion  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  extends  eastward  into  Kent,  and 
unites  itself  to  the  towns  of  Deptford  and  Greenwich.  The  city  of  Lon« 
don,  however,  properly  so  called,  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
metix>polis,  situated  entirely  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  That  portion 
of  the  Thames  which  lies  below  London  Bridge  forms  the  harbour  and 
port  of  London,  belonging  to  which  are  extensive  docks  for  the  reception 
of  shipping,  principally  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

London  is  distinguished,  on  the  whole,  rather  by  works  of  utility  than 
of  ornament  Of  its  public  buildings,  two  of  the  most  strikiog  and  im. 
portant  are  the  cathedral  chtirch  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  c  'Uegiate  church  of 
St  Peter — generally  known  as  Westminster  Abbey.  3  orhaps  the  next  in 
interest  and  importance  to  these  are  the  Houses  of  Pariiament,  at  present 
in  progress  of  completion,  and  the  British  Mnseum :  besides  which  are  a 
great  number  of  others,  as  the  Bank,  the  General  Post  Office,  Royal  Ex- 
change, &c,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  Thames  at  London  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges,  one  of  which  (the 
Hungerford  Saspension  Bridge)  is  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers  only. 
Two  (Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Bridges)  are  of  cast  iron, — the  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge  consists  of  a  platform  suspended  from  iron  chains, — and  the 
remainder  are  of  stone.  The  longest  is  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  measures 
1326  feet,  and  fonns  a  perfectly  level  roadway,  constructed  upon  nine 
elliptical  arches  of  equal  dimensions. 

Greenwich,  which  adjoins  the  metropolis  on  its  eastern  side,  contains 
the  National  Observatory,  from  the  meridian  of  which  English  geographers 
(and  also  those  of  many  foreign  nations)  estimate  the  degrees  of  longitude. 
Greenwich  likewise  possesses  a  magnificent  hospital,  used  as  an  asylum 
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for  decayed  seamen,  more  than  2700  of  whom  are  resident  within  its 
walls,  besides  a  large  number  of  ont-pensionen  attached  to  the  estaUiih- 
ment  A  similsr  institution  for  the  reception  of  decayed  members  of  the 
armj  exists  at  Chdaea,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thamei»  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  the  metropolis 

(134.)  The  principal  mannfactnring  towns  have  heen  mentioned  in 
Art.  128.,  in  speaking  of  the  Tarions  branches  of  indnstiy  of  which  they 
are  the  seat.    The  more  important  of  them  are  here  bridy  noticed. 

ManehesteTy  the  second  city  in  the  British  Islands  in  population,  is 
situated  principally  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mersey.  The  numerous  cotton-mills  impart  the  distingnishing  feature 
to  the  town.  Every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  to 
an  enormoos  extent ;  iron  and  brass  foundries  are  also  numerous,  as 
well  as  chemical  works,  and  numberless  others  required  for  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  a  large  population.  Sal/ord^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Irwell, 
has  the  pririleges  of  a  separate  borough,  but  is  connected  with  Man- 
chester by  five  bridges,  and  the  two  form  together  one  immense  and 
continuous  city.  Manchester  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  system  of  canals 
and  railways,  and  within  a  short  distance  are  many  large  and  populout 
mannfactnring  towns,  nearly  all  devoted  to  the  cotton  trade  (Art.  128.}. 

Liverpool,  31  miles  west  by  south  of  Manchester,  is  the  great  port  of 
the  c>>tton  manufacturing  district,  and  the  emporium  of  an  immenoe 
trade  carried  on  with  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  lies  on  the  northpcast 
side  of  the  Mersey,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  extends  more  than 
3  miles  in  length  along  its  banks, — throughout  nearly  the  whole  ol 
which  space  are  magnificent  docks.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey 
is  Birkenhead^  a  town  of  recent  origin,  at  which  extensive  docks  have 
been  constructed. 

ZeedSf  the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aire,  23  miles  south-west  of  York,  and  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  a  great  manufacturing  and  coal-mining  district  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Besides  the 
proiinction  of  woollen  goods,  Ijceds  has  also  many  large  establishments 
for  flax- spinning,  together  with  glass-houses,  potteries,  and  factories  for 
making  steam-engines  and  other  machinery.  The  country  to  the  east 
and  north  of  Leeds  is  wholly  agricultural,  but  to  the  west  and  south- 
west it  is  covered  with  populous  towns  and  villages,  which  resound  with 
the  noise  of  the  steam-engine.  Most  of  these  are  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  (Ait  128.).  Brwdford  (9  miles 
west  of  Leeds,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Aire)  shares  the 
importance  of  Leeds,  and  has  become,  within  recent  years,  the  centre  of 
the  manufacture  of  stuff  and  worsted  fabrics,  while  Leeds  is  the  more 
special  seat  of  the  woollen  cloth  trade. 

Yorky  sitoated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
plain  distinguished  by  its  name,  is  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  in 
point  of  rank,  though  surpassed  by  many  others  in  size  and  population. 
It  represents  the  Eburacum  of  the  Roman  period.  York  is  distinguished 
for  its  maioiiHcent  minster  or  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices 
in  the  world.  It  has  also  an  ancient  castle  (now  used  as  a  prison X  and 
the  former  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  are  still  standing.  York  forms  a 
sort  of  metropolis  for  the  northern  counties,  and  is  also  a  county  of 
itself.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  city  is  Morston  Moor,  the  scene  of  one  of 
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the  principal  engagements  between  the  armies  of  Charles  L  and  the 
Parliament :  further  to  the  south-west  is  tlie  village  of  Towton,  where 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

Sheffield  (45  miles  south-west  of  York,  and  178  bj  railway-  from 
London)  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  little  river  Sheaf  with  the 
Don.  It  dates  from  the  Saxon  period,  and  has  been  celebrated  from  very 
early  times  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  every  branch  of  industry  con- 
nected with  which  is  largely  carried  on  (Art.  128.}.  Plated  and  metal 
goods  are  also  made  on  a  scale  of  great  extent. 

HuU  (properly  Kingstan-upon-HuU),  34  miles  south-east  of  York, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  at  the  month  of 
the  small  river  Hull.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  seaports  in  the  kingdom, 
and  possesses  a  range  of  extensive  docks  and  warehouses,  with  ship- 
building yards  and  every  facility  for  extensive  commercial  undertakings. 
Hull  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Baltic  trade,  and  has  also  commercial 
relations  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  with  the  West  Indies  and 
the  countries  of  South  America. 

Newcatikf  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  12  miles  above  its 
mouth,  has  a  very  extensive  trade,  chiefly  in  the  shipment  of  coals  to 
London  and  other  markets,  besides  considerable  foreign  commerce. 
Several  important  manufactures  are  carried  on,  the  principal  of  which 
are  glass  and  iron,  with  copperas,  vitriol,  white-lead,  and  various  other 
chemical  works.  Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
both  here  and  at  various  ports  on  the  adjacent  coast.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne  are  the  adjacent  towns  of  North  Shields  and  Tynemouth,  both 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  South  Shields,  on  the  south  bank, 
all  busy  seats  of  trade  and  industry.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  a 
few  miles  to  the  southward,  are  the  adjoining  towns  of  Sunderland 
and  Bishop  Wearmouth,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  Monk 
Wearmouth  on  the  north  bank,  the  three  together  forming  one  great 
town,  connected  by  a  stupendous  iron  bridge,  of  a  single  arch,  236  feet 
in  span,  and  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  vessels  of  400  tons  burthen  to 
pass  beneath.  The  tract  of  country  which  adjoins  the  mouths  of  the  Tyne 
and  the  Wear  thus  exhibits,  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another,  several 
important  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  which  form  together 
jk  scene  of  active  industry  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Birmingham,  the  great  seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  lies  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  England.  It  is  watered  by  the  small  river  Tame,  and 
-its  branch  the  Rea  (tributaries  of  the  Trent),  but  these  are  insignificant 
^streams.  It  is,  however,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  canal  and  railway 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  Every  description  of  steel 
And  iron  goods  are  extensively  made,  from  the  largest  description  of 
fire-arms  to  the  smallest  metallic  articles  required  for  use  or  ornament ; 
as  pins,  steel  pens,  buttons,  buckles,  nails,  screws,  and  an  immense  variety 
of  others.  Both  plated  and  japanned  ware  are  also  manufactured  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  consumed  in  the  making  of 
pencil-cases,  watch-chains,  thimbles,  and  similar  articles,  is  very  great. 
Glass-making  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 

Coventry,  18  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Birmingham,  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  ribbon  manufacture :  watch-making  is  also  extensively  carried 
on.  The  small  town  of  Stratford-on'Avon,  20  miles  south  by  cast  of 
Birmingham,  is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare. 
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Within  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Birminghaip  are  the 
populous  towns  of  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  WaUaJL,  BiUton,  Wedneabwy, 
and  many  others,  all  of  them  the  seats  of  various  branches  of  the  hard- 
ware trade,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  canals,  coaI*mines,  and  iron- 
works. Further  to  the  westward,  and  adjacent  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Severn,  is  the  populous  district  of  Coalbrook  Dale  (within  the  limits  of 
the  Shropshire  coal-field),  which  is  the  seat  of  extensiye  iron-works,  and 
presents  a  busy  scene  of  manufacturing  industiy.  Coalbrook  Dale  is 
properly  the  name  of  a  deep  ravine,  lying  between  two  large  and  well- 
wooded  hills,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  several  consider- 
able towns  and  villages. 

In  the  north  part  of  Staffordshire,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Stoke- 
npon-Trent  (38  miles  north  by  west  of  Birmingham),  is  the  district  of  the 
Potteries  (Art.  128.),  which  occupies  an  extent  of  about  10  square  miles. 
Within  this  space  are  several  populous  towns  and  villages,  in  which 
almost  the  sole  employment  is  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, and  other  wares  in  which  clay  forms  the  principal  material.  The 
principal  of  these,  besides  Stoke-upon-Trent,  are  Longton,  Shelton, 
Bnrslem,  Hanley,  and  Lane  End,  all  of  which,  though  formerly  distinct 
places,  are  now  so  nearly  united  as  to  have  almost  the  connected  ap- 
pearance of  one  large  town.  The  total  population  of  the  Potteries  is 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand. 

The  towns  of  Derby,  NoUzngham,  and  Leiceeter,  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  chief  seats  of  the  hosier}'  and  lace  manufactures  (Arc. 
128).  Derby  is  situated  on  the  river  Derwent,  a  few  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Trent ;  it  has  largely  increased  of  late  years,  since  its 
becoming  the  centre  of  an  extensive  railway  system  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  all  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  England,  yottingham 
Is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Trent,  and  Leicester  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  Soar,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  that  stream.  About  10 
miles  west  of  Leicester  is  Market  Bosworth,  near  which  was  fought,  in 
1485,  the  battle  which  terminated  the  wars  of  the  Boses;  and  18  miles 
to  the  south-east  (in  Northamptonshire)  is  Naseby,  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat of  Charles  I.  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1645. 

Norwich,  a  cathedral  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  eastern  counties, 
stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Wensum,  a  short  distance  above  its 
innction  with  the  Tare.  Norwich  existed  in  early  Saxon  times,  and 
has  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  ever  since  the  time 
of  Henry  I,  by  whom  a  colony  of  Flemings  were  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  this  branch  of  industry  introduced.  Shawls,  crapes,  and 
various  fabrics  of  silk  and  woollen,  are  extensively  made  here,  and  the 
town  is  also  the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural  traffic. 

Bristol,  next  in  importance  to  London  and  Liverpool  in  the  list  of  the 
English  sea-ports,  lies  chiefiy  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lower  Avon, 
about  8  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  place  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  small  stream  of  the  Frome.  A  small  part  of  the  town  is 
on  the  south  of  the  uver,  within  the  limits  of  Somersetshire,  but  Bristol 
forms  a  county  of  itself.  The  public  works  connected  with  the  jwrt  of 
Bristol  are  very  extensive,  and  embrace  spacious  quays,  with  magni- 
ficent docks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest-sized  vessels.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Bristol  is  less  extensive  now  than  formerly ;  its  coasting 
and  Irish  trade  is  verv  considerable.     Bristol  has  also  considerable 
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nunafactares  of  gkss ;  sugar-refineries ;  iron,  brass,  and  other  metal 
works ;  floor-doth,  earthenware,  and  a  raricty  of  other  articles.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  city  is  nearljr  ten  miles,  and  for  a  further  distance 
of  six  miles  loond  is  a  bosj  manufactnring  popalatioa. 

(135.)  The  principal  «ea-/Mrft  of  England  and  Wales  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  list,  beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  proceeding  in  order  round  the  island. 

On  the  etut  coast,  between  the  borders  of  Scotland  and  the  month  of 
the  Hmnber,  are — Berwick  (at  month  of  river  Tweed),  Newcastle  (on 
the  river  Tyne),  Shields  and  Tynemouth  (mouth  of  ditto),  Smuierland 
(mouth  of  river  Wear),  St>oekiam  (on  the  river  Tees),  Mtddlesborough  and 
Port  Clarence  (mouth  of  ditto),  Whitby  (mouth  of  river  Esk),  Searbo- 
rra^A  (north  of  Filey  Point),  BritBingttm  (soath  of  flamborough  Head), 
Hiul  (on  river  Hnmher),  and  CfooU  (at  junction  of  river  Don  with  York* 
shire  Ouse). 

Between  the  Hnmber  and  the  estuaiy  of  the  Thkmee  are — Grtnufty 
(south  side  of  entrance  to  Hnmber),  Boston  (on  river  Witham),  X^nm 
(month  of  river  Onse),  Yarmouth  (mouth  of  river  Yare),  Zoioesto/l  (east- 
ernmost point  of  England),  Ipswich  (on  river  Orwell),  Harwich  (mouth 
of  river  Stour,  CMoietler  (on  river  Ck>lne),  and  Limdan  (on  river 
Thames). 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  South  Foreland  of  Kent 
are — Rochester  (on  river  Medway),  Sheemeu  (Isle  of  Sheppv),  Faver- 
sham  (south  side  of  estuary  of  Thames,  near  Isle  of  Sheppy),  WhitstahU 
(north  coast  of  Kent),  Margate  (north  side  of  Isle  of  Thanet),  Bamsgaie 
(east  coast  of  ditto),  and  Deal  (near  South  Foreland). 

On  the  south  coast, — Dover  (nearest  point  to  opposite  coast  of 
France),  Folkestone^  Rye  (month  of  river  Bother),  Hastings^  Brighton^ 
Shoreham  (mouth  of  river  Adur),  P&rtsmoutk  (opposite  Isle  of  Wight), 
Southampton  (at  head  of  Southampton  Water),  Qnoes  (north  coast  of 
Isle  of  Wight),  Poole,  Weymouth  (mouth  of  river  Wey),  Exeter  (on  river 
Eze),  DartmouA  (river  Dart),  Plymouth,  Fowey  (mouth  of  river  Fowey, 
Oomwall),  Fabmnith  (river  Fal),  and  Penxanee  (west  side  of  Mount's  Bay). 

On  the  west  coast,  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn,  are — St  Ives  (west  coast  of  Oomwall),  Padstow  (mouth  of 
river  Alan,  Oomwall),  Bideford  (mouth  of  river  Torridge),  Barnstaple 
(on  river  Tawe),  Ilfracombe  (entrance  of  Bristol  Channel),  Bridgewaier 
(on  the  river  FarretX  Bristol  (river  Avon),  and  Gloucester  (river 
Severn). 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  and  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  are 
—  Chepstow  (month  of  river  Wye),  Newport  (mouth  of  river  Usk), 
Cardiff  (month  of  river  Taif),  Swansea  (Swansea  Bay),  Mil/ord  (Mil- 
ford  Haven),  Cmrdigan  (on  river  Teify),  Aberystwith  (on  river  Bheidiol), 
Holyhead  (on  Holy  Island,  near  Isle  of  Anglesey),  Beaumaris  (on 
Menai  Strait),  Cheater  (on  river  Dee),  and  Birkenhead  (west  side  of 
river  Mersey). 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  and  the  head  of  the  Solway  Frith 
are — Liverpool  (east  side  of  Mersey),  Fleetwood  (mouth  of  river  Wjre\ 
Xaiteasia-  (on  river  Lnne),  Uluerston  (on  Morecambe  Bay),  WhU  ' 
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(near  St  Bees  Head),  MVorkington  (mouth  of  river  Derwent),  Maryport 
(mouth  of  river  Ellen),  and  Carlisle  (on  the  river  Eden). 

Cha^am  (adjacent  to  Bochester,  Kent),  Portamntth  (Hampshire),  and 
Pfymnith  (Devon),  are  the  three  great  naval  anenals,  and  have  extensive 
dockyards  and  other  establishments,  with  every  convenience  for  the 
supply  of  stores  to  the  navy.  Woolwich  is  the  great  depot  for  artillery, 
and  has  a  royal  arsenal,  which  contains  foundries  and  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  various  engineering  and  military  stores. 

The  towns  of  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Hythe,  New  JRomnejf,  Bye,  Yfw- 
dtehea,  and  Hastings,  are  distinguished  as  cinque  ports,  and  possess 
certain  peculiar  privileges,  granted  at  a  very  early  period,  from  the 
importance  of  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  were  originally  five  in  number  (whence  the  name),  but 
three  others  were  subsequently  added.  Dover,  Deal,  and  Hastings,  are 
the  only  ones  of  any  importance  in  the  present  day.  Deal  is  situated 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  faces  the  channel  of  the  Downs,  a  great 
rendezvous  for  shipping.  Dover,  at  the  point  of  the  coast  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  European  mainland,  has  always  been  a  great  place  of 
embarkation  for  continental  countries ;  but  is  partially  superseded  in  this 
respect  by  FolkesUme  (six  miles  to  the  westward),  between  which  port 
and  Boulogne  there  is  frequent  and  rapid  communication  by  steam. 
Dover  is  celebrated  for  its  ancient  castle,  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings 
situated  on  a  height  which  overiooks  the  town ;  these  are  of  various 
ages, — some  of  Bomaa  times.  The  direct  distance  between  Dover  and 
Calais  is  only  21  miles,  and  the  white  cliffs  of  the  opposite  coast  are 
distinctly  visible  from  either  side  of  the  channel 

Hastings  is  a  fishing-town  of  some  importance ;  seven  miles  to  the 
north-west  is  the  smaU  town  of  Battle,  built  upon  the  ground  on  which 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  in  1066. 

Southampton  (79  miles  distant  from  London  by  railway)  has  ex- 
tensive docks,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  great  foreign  trade,  especially  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  in  general.  It  is 
also  the  chief  station  for  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  India  steam- 
packets. 

Winchester  (the  Tenta  Belgarum  of  the  Roman  period,  and  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kings)  stands  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Itchen,  and  on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  11  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Southampton.  Wiiuisor,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  fine  castle,  the  frequent  residence  of  royalty.  A  few  miles 
0.B.  of  Windsor,  and  within  the  extreme  north-western  comer  of  Surrey, 
18  Bunnymead,  where  King  John  signed  Magna  Charta,  in  1215.  t 

(136.)  The  cities  of  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Durham,  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Carlisle,  Bochester,  Bath  and  Wells  (united),  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  (nnitedl  Exeter,  Bipon,  Salisbury,  Peterborough,  Worcester, 
Chichester,  lichfield,  Ely,  Oxford,  Manchester,  Hereford,  Chester,  and 
Norwich — in  England;  and  Bangor,  St.  David's,  St  Asaph,  and  Llandaff 
—  in  Wales,  are  cathedral  cities.  Canterbury  and  York  are  the  seats 
of  the  two  archbishoprics,  and  each  of  the  remainder  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop's  see. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  scats  of  the  two  principal  universities. 
The  university  of  Oxford  consists  of  20  colleges  and  5  halls ;  that  of 
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Cambridge  of  16  colleges  and  1  halL  London  U  the  seat  of  a  nni* 
versity,  founded  in  1828,  and  embracing  two  colleges  in  the  metropolia 
— Universitj  College  and  King's  College,  together  with  several  affiliated 
colleges  and  schools,  some  of  them  in  the  provinces.  Durham  also  pos- 
sesses a  universit/,  founded  in  1831. 

(137.)  Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  Brighton,  are  chieflj  pleasure* cities, 
resorted  to  for  their  mineral  waters,  and  (in  the  case  of  the  latter)  for 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  Harrowgate,  Matlock,  Buxton,  Leamington. 
Clifton  (near  Bristol),  and  Tunbridge- Wells,  all  possessing  mineral 
springs,  are  also  frequented  as  fashionable  watering-places.  Margate, 
Bamsgate,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkestone,  Hastings,  Worthing,  and  man/ 
other  plaees  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  are  the  resort  of  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  for  bathing  and  other  sea-side 
recreations  during  the  summer  season. 

(138.)  The  principal  battle-fields  of  England  and  Wales,  with  their 
localities,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  list:  — 


Date 
Atherton  Moor  (Z4aicuhire,  near 

Leigh) 1643 

Barnet  ( Hertrordshtre)  ...  U71 
Blore    Heath     (StafTordihiiv,    11 

inilei  N.w.  of  Stafford;        -       -  1499 

Bofworth  rLeicetterthire)  -  -  USA 
Bradoc  Down  (Cornwall,  ■.  w.  of 

Litkeard)  ....  ]643 
ChatgroTe  (Oxrordthire,  9  miles 

B.B.  of  Oxford)    ....  1643 

Cropredy  Bridge  (near  Banbury)  -  1644 
EdstKSOte,  near  Banbury  (Oxford. 

shire)    ......  1469 

Edgehill  (Warwickshire,  near  the 

Oxford  border)  ....  1642 
Emplngham  (Rutland,  5  miles  w. 

ofSUmrord)  ....  1470 
Evesham  (Worcestershire)  -  .1265 
riodden  (Northumberland,  6  miles 

N.w.  of  Wooler)  -       -       -       .  1513 

Gainsborough  (Lincolnshire)  .  1643 
Halidon      Bill,      near      Berwick 

( NorthumberUnd)       -       -       -  1333 

Hastings  (Sussex)  ....  1066 
Hedgeley  Moor,    7   miles   a.a   of 

Wooler,  (Northumberland)        -  1464 

Hexham  (Northumberland)  -  -  1464 
Horaeldon,  1  mile  N.w.  of  Wooler 

(Northumberland)  ...  1402 
Homcastle  (Lincolnshire)     .       .1043 

Languort  (Somerset)      ...  1645 

Lansdown  (Somerset,  near  BiUh)  .  1643 

Lewes  (Sussex)       .       .       .       .-  1264 


Marston  Moor  (Yorkshire)    • 
Mortimer's   Cross  (Herefordshire, 

A  miles  N.w.  of  Leominster) 
Naseby     (Northamptonshire,     11 

miles  N.N.w.  of  Northampton)    . 
Neville's  Cross  (near  Durham) 
Newbury  (Berkshire)    ... 

North  Allerton  (Yorkshire)  . 
Northampton  (Northamptonshire) 
Roundway    Down,  near    Deriies 

(Wiluhire)  .       .       .       . 

Rowton     Heath,      near     Chester 

(Cheshire)        -  .       .       . 

Sedgemoor    (Somersetshire,    near 

BridgewateO        .       .       .       . 
Shrewsbury  (Shropshire) 
Solway  Moss  (Cumberland,  on  the 

Scotch  border;     .... 
St  Albans  (Hertfordshire)    . 

SL  Pagan's  (near  Llandaff,  Glal 
morgan)       .       .       .       .       . 

Stamford  Bridge  (Yorkshire,  7 
miles  B.  of  York)         ... 

Stoke,  near  Newark  (Nottinaham. 
•hire) 

Stratton  (Cornwall)        ... 

Tewkesburv  (Gloucestershire) 

Towton  (Yorkshire,  near  Tad- 
caster)  ...... 

Wakefield  (Yorkshire)  ... 

Worcester  (Worcestershire)  - 


Date 
1644 

1461 

164A 
1346 
1643 
1644 
1138 
1460 

1648 

1645 

1685 
1408 

1542 
1455 
1461 

1648 

1066 

1487 
1648 
1471 

1461 
1460 
16:il 


(139.)  The  Itie  of  Man  contains  a  population  of  52,000,  a  larp:e  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  engaged  either  in  the  mines,  or  the  herring-fishery, 
which  is  extensively  carried  on  round  its  shores.  Of  its  agricultuial 
produce,  about  half  consists  of  oats,— the  remainder  of  wheat  and  barley. 
The  climate  is  mild  (the  mean  temperature  of  summer  being  77^,  of 
winter  26°,  and  of  the  year  49°),  and  the  rain-fall  considerable.  Grazing 
is  carried  on  upon  the  hills  ;  the  horses  or  ponies,  oxen,  and  sheep,  are 
all  small  and  hardy.    The  wool  of  the  latter  is  worked  into  stockings. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  sheadings,  which  comprise  17  parishes. 
It  forms  an  episcopal  see,  called  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
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The  towns  contained  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  Doaglas,  Castletown, 
Peel,  and  Ramsej,  of  which  the  largest  is  Donglas,  situated  on  the  east 
coast,  and  containing  8600  inhabitants.  Castletown,  however,  is  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  island. 

(140.)  The  Ouxtmel  Isianda  (Art.  45.),  though  more  nearly  adjacent  to 
the  shores  of  France,  are  a  dependency  of  Qreat  Britain.  Tlieir  sise 
and  population  are  as  follow : 

Ar«ft  fn  Popubitlnn 

'  iquaremilei.      (in  Ift-M). 

Jersey        62  57,000 

Guernsey 23  32,000 

Aldemey 5  1000 

Serk  (with  Herm)    .    .  3  800 

Total    ...»        93  90,800 

These  islands  consist  almost  entirely  of  granitic  rocks,  and  sienite  is 
largely  quarried  in  Jersey  and  exported  as  granite.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  same  island,  schistose  and  slaty  rocks  occur.  Guernsey  has  no 
metals :  iron  and  manganese  exist  in  Jersey,  but  are  not  worked.  The 
dimate  is  mild,  but  moist,  owing  to  frequent  rains  and  the  prevalence  of 
sea  fogs. 

The  agricultural  produce,  both  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  is  considerable, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  firuits  and  vegetables :  apples  are  largely  grown, 
and  great  quantities  of  dder  are  made.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  largo 
quantities.  Both  Jersey  and  Aldemey  are  celebrated  for  a  small  kind 
of  cow  (called  the  Aldemey  cow),  and  Jersey  exports  a  considerable 
quantity  of  butter  and  other  dairy  producer 

The  fisheries  of  Jersey  are  valuable,  and  embrace  the  lobster,  oyster, 
and  cod,  all  of  which  are  largely  exported. 

The  Channel  Islands  have  no  manufactures  of  importance,  but  the 
making  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Jersey,  and 
in  Guernsey  the  making  of  cements,  bricks,  cordage,  paper,  and  soap,  is 
pursued  on  a  small  scale.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Jersey. 

The  trade  of  both  the  larger  islands  is  considerable ;  it  consists  in  the 
export  of  agricultural  produce  (apples,  cider,  pears,  potatoes,  &c.),  build- 
ing-stone, and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries ; — and  the  import  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  coals,  from  England, — wine  and  brandy  from  France, 
—  sugar  and  cofiee  from  Brazil,  timber  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  with 
hemp,  tallow,  wheat  and  barley,  from  Bussia  and  the  other  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Baltic.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  again  exported,  as 
the  peculiar  privilege  which  these  islands  enjoy,  in  the  almost  total 
exemption  from  taxation,  gives  encouragement  to  this  kind  of  traffic 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Island  are  a  mixed  race,  and  speak  a 
corrupt  dialect,  composed  both  of  the  French  and  English  tongues. 
F^nch  is  the  language  of  the  upper  classes,  and  is  used  in  the  churches 
and  courts  of  law ;  but  the  English  is  now  becoming  more  generally 
prevalent 

The  capital  of  Jersey  is  Si.  Helier^  a  small  town  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  (population  10,000^ 
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The  chi«f  town  of  Gnenuej  is  St  Pierre,  on  the  east  coasts  with 
11,000  inhabitants. 

Alderney  is  a  dependency  of  Gnernsey ;  it  has  no  good  harbour.  The 
channel  between  Aldemey  and  Cape  la  Hague,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
is  called  the  Race  of  Aldemey,  and  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  strength 
and  rapidity  of  its  tides.  The  established  religion  in  the  Channel  Islands 
is  that  of  the  English  church,  and  they  are  included  within  the  see  of 
Winchester. 


SECTION  n.  —  SGOTLANB. 

(141.)  Exient  and  boundaries.  —  Scotland  constitutes  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  England  and  part  of  the  Irish  Sea^  and  on  the  east 
by  the  North  Sea. 

The  most  northern  point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  is 
Dunnet  Head  (lat  58^  41^),  and  the  most  southern,  the  MuU 
of  Galloway  (in  lat  54°  38').  A  line  drawn  between  these 
two  points  measures  288  miles. 

The  most  eastern  point  is  the  headland  called  Buchan 
Ness  (long.  1°  46'  w.),  —  the  most  western,  Ardnamurchan 
Point  (long.  6°  13'  w.).  The  breadth  of  the  country  varies 
greatly,  and  is  in  some  places  mnch  diminished  hy  the  firths 
and  narrow  salt-water  inlets,  or  lochs,  which  penetrate  far 
into  the  body  of  the  land.  Between  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  (nearly  under  the  line  of  the 
56th  parallel),  the  land  is  less  tnan  40  miles  across  from  sea 
to  sea.  Thence  northward  to  the  parallel  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
the  breadth  yaries  between  100  and  150  miles,  but  in  the 
most  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  again  diminished  to 
from  40  to  50  miles. 

The  area  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  islands 
which  belong  to  it^  is  26,014  square  miles.  Owing  to  the 
numerous  indentations  of  its  western  shores,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  its  coast-line,  which  has 
been  stated  to  measure  as  much  as  2500  miles  in  length.  It 
is,  however,  no  doubt,  relatively  (if  not  absolutely)  much 
greater  than  that  of  England. 

(142.)  Ctmes.  On  the  east  coast  —  St  Abbs  Head  (county 
of  Berwick)  —  Fife  Ness  (Fifeshire)— Button  Ness  (For- 
far) —  Buchan  Ness  (Aberdeen),  Kinnairds  Head  (ibid.)  — 
Tarbet  Ness  (Ross-shire)  —  and  Duncansby  Head  (Caith 
ness)^  the  north-eastern  extreoiitj  of  the  country. 
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On  the  north  side  is  Dannet  Head  (Caithneas)^  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  land. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  principal  are,  C.  Wrath  (Sutherland), 
the  N.  w.  extremitj  of  ScotLind. — Ardnamurchan  Point 
{Argjle)  —  Mull  of  Cantire  (at  the  south  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  that  name^  Argjleshire) — Corsill  Point  (at  the 
entrance  of  Loch  Ryan,  Wigtonshire)  —  Mull  of  Grallowaj 
(ibid.) — and  Burrow  Head  {Ufid.),  the  south  extremitj  of  the 
peninsula  between  Gleoluce  and  Wigton  Bays. 

(143.)  Co(ut», — Tlie  most  northern  put  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  be- 
tween Dannet  Head  and  Gape  Wrath,  is  formed  hj  high  cliflB,  which 
also  extend  along  great  part  of  its  western  shores:  To  the  south  of  Lake  - 
linnhe,  however,  ronnd  the  Peninsnht  of  Cantire  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
the  shores  are  generallj  low,  and  also  between  the  Moll  of  Galloway  and 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  coast  from  Tarbet  Ness,  ronnd  the  Mnrray 
Firth,  to  the  high  promontory  of  Bnchan  Ney,  and  thence  southward  to 
the  north  of  the  Dee,  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  excepting  in  some  por- 
tions of  small  extent  £l  a  part  of  this  tract,  which  extends  on  both 
aides  of  the  river  Findhom,  are  loose  and  shifting  sands,  which,  combined 
with  the  action  of  the  tide,  have  cansed  considerable  changes  in  the  line 
of  coast.  South  of  the  river  Dee,  cliffs  line  a  great  part  of  the  coast  as 
£ur  as  the  town  of  Arbroath  (lat  56®  S3').  Thence  ronnd  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  the  Peninsula  of  Fife,  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  coast  is  generally 
flat,  though  the  higjh  hills  in  some  places  approach  ytry  near  the  shore. 
A  few  miles  before  reaching  St  Abbs  Head,  however,  the  coast  again 
becomes  high  and  rocky,  and  continues  so  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed. 

(144.)  EstuarieSf  Lochs,  Av. — The  east  coast  of  Scotland,  though  less 
indented  than  the  western,  has  some  extensive  inlets,  or  firths.  These 
are,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  Firth  of  Tay,  the  Moray  or  Murray  Firth 
(the  upper  part  of  which  divides  into  Loch  Beanley  and  the  ^ith  of 
Cromarty),  and  Dornoch  Firth. 

On  the  north  coast  the  principal  indentations  are  Dunnet  Bay,  the  Kyle 
of  Tongue,  and  Loch  Eribol, — the  two  latter  of  which  are  narrow 
inlets  resembling  the  lochs  of  the  western  side  of  the  countiy. 

On  the  west  coast  the  principal  inlets  (proceeding  from  north  to  sonth) 
are,  the  Kyle  of  Assynt,  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Torridon,  Loch 
Ctfron,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Houm,  Loch  Nevish,  Loch  Sunart,  Loch 
Linnhe,  Loch  Leven,  Loch  Etive,  Loch  Fyne,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Loch 
Long,  Loch  Byan,  Glenluce  Bay,  Wigton  Bay,  and  the  Solway  Firth, 
which  forms  part  of  the  division  between  Scotland  and  England.  Ex- 
cepting the  three  last  mentioned,  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Solway 
Firth,  all  the  above  are  narrow  inlets,  which  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  region,  like  the  fiords  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula.  The  narrow  shores  of  these  lochs  afford  shelter  to 
men  and  cattle  againsv  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  storms,  and  so  render 
this  portion  of  the  coast  capable  of  habitation. 

The  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Cantire,  nowhere  more  than  eight 
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miles  across,  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  western  coast    At  one  point 
it  is  narrowed  to  little  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth. 

(145.)  The  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  northern  extremitj 
of  Scotland  and  the  group  of  the  Orkney  Islands  is  called 
the  Pendand  Firth,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  rapidity  of  its  tides  and  currents. 
Between  the  large  island  of  Skye  and  the  mainland  is  the 
Sound  of  Sleat,  The  channel  which  divides  the  island  of 
Mull  from  the  opposite  coast  is  called  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
and  that  which  separates  the  Island  of  Jura»  the  Sound  of 
Jura,  Between  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Islay  is  the  Sound 
of  Iday,  The  narrow  passage  round  the  north  and  north- 
west sides  of  the  Island  of  Bute  is  called  the  KyUs  of  Bute, 

Between  the  main  group  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  western 
coast  is  the  broad  channel  ofthe  Minsk,  the  southern  portion 
of  which,  narrowed  by  the  island  of  Skye,  is  distinguished 
as  the  Little  Minsh. 

The  seas  aroand  the  shores  of  Scotland  are  generallj  deeper  than  those 
which  lie  off  the  English  coasts.  In  the  parallel  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  the 
central  part  of  the  North  Sea  has  a  mean  depth  of  240  feet, — off  Tarbet 
Ness,  about  300  feet, — and  off  the  Shetlands,  above  500  feet.  Nearer 
inland,  off  the  entrance  to  the  "Pirth  of  Forth,  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea 
IB  aboat  170  feet, —  off  the  Firth  of  Taj,  about  90  feet ;  thence  further 
northward  to  the  parallel  of  Aberdeen,  it  preserves  a  mean  depth  of  from 
200  to  260  feet  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  land.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Moray  Firth  (to  the  south-east  of  Tarbet  Ness)  the  mean 
depth  of  the  channel  is  from  120  to  150  feet 

On  the  Atlantic  side  the  sea  is  generally  deep  neaf  the  shores,  and 
attains  a  depth  of  600  feet  (100  fathoms)  at  a  distance  of  from  90  to  120 
miles  from  the  mainland.  It  then  sinks  suddenly  to  upwards  of  200 
fathoms. 

(146.)  Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties,  the 
names  of  which  are  as  follow  (beginning  with  those  adjacent 
to  England,  and  proceeding  northward) : 


Berwick. 

Benfrew. 

Banff. 

Haddington. 

Xjanark. 

Elgin. 

Edinburgh. 

Dumbarton. 

Nairn, 

liinlithgow. 

Stirling. 

Bute. 

Boxbnrgli. 

Clackmannan. 

Argylc. 

Selkirk. 

Kinross. 

Inverness. 

Peebles. 

Fife. 

Boss. 

I>nmfries 

Perth. 

Cromarty. 

Kirkcudbright 

Forfar. 

Sutherland. 

Wigton. 

Kincardine 

Caithness. 

Ayr. 

Aberdeen. 

Orkney  and  Shetland. 
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(147. )  Naiural  Feaiurei  of  Surface.  —  Scotland  is  for  the 
most  part  a  monntainous  country.  The  ancient  and  native 
division  of  its  surface  is  into  the  Highlandi  and  the  Low* 
lands.  This  does  not  coincide,  in  all  cases,  with  its  political 
division,  for  several  of  the  Scotch  counties  fall  in  part 
within  the  highland,  and  in  part  within  the  lowland  region. 
But  it  is  a  distinction  that  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
face  of  the  land,  and  may  be  most  appropriately  followed  in 
sketching  the  chief  features  of  its  physical  geography. 

Speaking  generally,  the  highlands  embrace  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  Scotland :  the  lowlands  its  southern 
and  eastern  portions.  The  great  natural  division  between 
the  two  is  formed  by  a  broad  valley,  which  crosses  the  country 
diagonally  in  the  direction  of  nordi-east  and  south-west,  from 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
This  plain  is  called  Strath-more,  or  the  great  strath.  The 
country  lying  north  and  west  of  Strathmore  constitutes  the 
Highlands :  that  lying  south  and  east  of  Strathmore  belongs 
to  the  Lowlands. 

(148.)  The  Lowlands. — ^What  is  called  Lowland  Scotland 
is  by  no  means  a  level  or  low-lyi^g  region.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Scotch  lowlands  embrace  many  elevated  tracts  of 
country,  a  great  portion  of  them  more  or  less  covered 
with  hills,  some  of  which  rise  to  considerable  altitude. 
But  the  hills  are  of  more  rounded  form,  the  valleys  which 
divide  them  of  greater  breadth,  and  the  adjoining  plains  of 
larger  proportions,  than  is  the  case  in  the  highland  region.* 

The  lowlands  maj  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  portions, — northern 
and  soatbem — by  a  plain  which  extends  between  the  friths  of  Cljde 
and  Forth,  npon  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  This  plain  is  in  itself 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Scotland. 

The  highest  part  of  the  plain  of  Clyde  and  Forth  is  only  222  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  The  country  which  extends  thence  to  the  borders 
of  England  belongs  naturally  to  the  same  physical  region  as  the  northern 

*  Throaghout  southern  Scotland,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  low- 
land region,  the  pastoral  valleys  which  penetrate  the  high  ground  are 
distinguished  by  the  term  dale  (as  Tweedale,  Teviotdale,  Clydesdale,  &c. 
The  narrow  valleys  which  intersect  the  highlands  are  uniformly  called 
gUns.  The  word,  dale  (equivalent  to  the  Scandinavian  daal  and  the 
German  tltat)  calls  to  memory  the  fact  of  the  settlements  early  made  by 
the  Korthmen  within  that  portion  of  Scotland.  Strath,  applied  to  some 
valleys  on  the  lowland  border,  or  within  its  limits,  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
IVithin  the  region  of  highland  glens  and  rugged  mountains,  the  Celtic 
})opttlation  has  maintained  its  phice  to  the  present  day. 
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portion  of  that  ooantry.  It  consists  cbicflx  of  n|daad  plains,  npon 
which  elerated  miisnes  of  land  rise  into  hills  of  considerable  height.  The 
Tallejs  of  the  xiyers  form  depressions  in  the  generally  high  and  undu- 
lating surface  of  this  region. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  high  lands  of  southern  Scotland  lies  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  forms  in  its  eastern  portion  the  dividing 
chain  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  This  elevated  land  separates  the  valleys  oi 
the  Tweed  and  the  Clyde  from  the  Nith  and  other  riyers  of  the  Solway 
Frith.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  attained  towards  the  central  portion  of 
the  whole  region,  around  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Tweed.  The  summit  of  Broad  Law,  about  twelve  miles  south-west 
of  the  town  of  PeeUes,  is  2741  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  high  lands  here*  and  around  upper  Clydesdale,  spread  out  for 
many  miles  north  and  south,  and  consist  of  barren,  bleak,  and  rounded 
masses,  which  present  to  appearance  a  confused  heap  of  rugged  moun- 
tain tops.  Several  high  summits  occur  along  the  principal  line  of 
watershed,  at  the  head  of  the  tributary  valleys  which  belong  to  the 
Tweed  basin.  Hart  Fell,  at  the  head  of  Tweedale,  is  2685  feet  above 
the  sea.  Ettrick  Pen,  further  to  the  eastward,  82.58  feet.  Queensbury 
Hill,  near  the  source  of  the  Clyde,  is  2259  feet,  and  the  highest  of  the 
Tintoe  Hills  (further  to  the  northward,  in  the  angle  between  the  Clyde 
and  its  tributary  the  Douglas),  2806  feet.  The  village  of  Leadhills, 
near  the  borders  of  Lnnark  and  Dumfries,  and  on  the  west  side  of  npper 
Clydesdale,  is  1280  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
inhabited  place  in  Great  Britain. 

West  and  south-west  of  the  line  of  watershed,  an  elevated  region,  of 
irregular  surface,  reaches  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
North  Channel.  No  continuous  mountain  ridge  can  be  traced,  but 
numerous  high  masses  occur.  Among  the  latter  are  Black  Larg  (at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Ayr,  Dumfries,  and  Kirk- 
cudbright), 1950  feet ;  Caimsmoor  (south-west  of  the  preceding,  and  to 
the  east  of  Loch  Doon),  2597  feet ;  and  Larg  Pell  (in  the  souUi-wt-st 
part  of  Kirkcudbright),  1758  feet.  Criffell,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nith,  is  1880  feet  high. 

The  high  ground  which  divides  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Clyde  and 
Tweed  is  connected  with  the  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  in  a  general  south*west 
direction.  The  highest  of  the  Pentland  Hills  is  1860  feet  above  the  8«a: 
Arthur's  Seat,  adjacent  to  Edinburgh,  is  822  feet,  and  the  rock  upon 
which  Edinburgh  Ca.«(tle  is  built,  434  feet,  above  the  sea. 

From  the  southern  part  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  a  range  of  high  land 
runs  eastward  to  the  coast  at  St.  Abbs  Head,  and  separates  the  basin 
of  the  middle  and  lower  Tweed  from  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  (<»f  Had- 
dington). The  western  portion  of  this  range  is  called  the  Muirfoot 
Hills,  —  the  eastern  and  wider  portion,  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  The 
highest  of  the  Muirfoot  Hills  is  2193  feet; — in  the  Lammermuir, 
Sayers  Law,  the  highest  summit,  is  1753  feet,  and  several  others  are 
of  nearly  equal  elevation.  The  highest  parts  of  the  Lammermuir  are 
chiefly  moss  or  moor  land. 

The  principal  plaing  in  this  portion  of  Scotland,  besides  that  which 
stretches  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  are  the  lower 
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portion  of  Cljrdesdale,— the  plain  of  Ajnhire,  whick  forma  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  enclosed  bj  hills  on  three  sides, —  the  narrow  plain  along 
the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith, — the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed,  —  and  the  Tallej  of  the  small  river  T^e  (of  Haddington). 
Among  the  pastoral  valleyB  which  penetrate  the  monntain  region 
are  Tweedale,  Teviotdale,  and  Landerdale,  belonging  to  the  basin  of 
the  Tweed, — and  Liddlesdale,  Eskdale,  Annandale,  and  Nithsdale, 
sloping  towards  the  shores  of  the  Solwaj  Frith. 

(149.)  The  more  northwardly  division  of  the  Lowland 
region  extends  along  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  northwards.  It  includes  Strathmore,  and 
also  two  hillj  regions  which  intervene  between  Strathmore 
and  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea.  These  two  tracts  of  high 
ground  are  —  the  Ochill  Hills^  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills:  —  the 
former  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Taj,  the  latter  to 
the  northward  of  the  Frith  of  Taj. 

Strathmore, — **  the  great  plain," — extends  without  intcrmption  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stonehaven  (on  the  coast  of  Kincar- 
dine), in  the  direction  of  south-west,  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  above 
Stirling,  a  total  length  of  nearly  ninety  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from 
sixteen  miles  in  its  widest  part  (along  the  course  of  the  Forth  and 
Teith)  to  less  than  a  mile  at  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  is  termi- 
nated by  the  close  approach  of  the  Grampian  range  to  the  waters  of 
the  North  Sea.  Strathmore  exhibits  the  most  continuous  extent  of 
level  and  cultivable  land  in  Scotland.  Throughout  its  whole  length 
there  is  scarcely  a  hill  or  any  eminence  to  obstruct  the  view,  d^ie 
greater  portion  of  this  plain  is  under  cultivation.  A  low  range  of 
heights,  called  the  Campsie  Fells,  intervenes  between  the  valley  of  the 
Forth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  and  that  of  the  Clyde,  about 
Dumbarton.    Their  highest  elevations  are  1 500  feet 

The  Sidlaw  Hills  commence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and  ex- 
tend thence  in  a  north-east  direction;  their  highest  elevations  arc  about 
1400  feet.  They  terminate  by -a  rapid  declivity  on  the  side  of  Strath- 
more, but  descend  by  a  succession  of  terraces  towards  the  North  Sea. 
South  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  along  the  Aith  of  Tay,  is  the  carse  of 
Gowrie,  a  plain  of  two  or  three  n^es  in  breadth,  and  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Scotland. 

The  Oehill  Hills^  with  their  ofitets  and  outlying  branches,  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  and  exhibit  some  masses  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  Ben  Clach  (5  miles  north  by  east  of  Alloa)  is  2359 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  of  the  Lomond  Hills,  to  the  north- 
east of  Loch  Leven,  1280  feet  The  hills  in  general  leave  a  narrow 
belt  of  lowland  round  the  shores  of  the  peninsula. 

(150.)  The  Highlands,  —  The  highlands  comprehend  the 
widest  portion  of  Scotland,  stretching  (under  the  line  of 
the  67th  parallel)  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  countrj, 
from  the  North  Sea  on  one  side  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
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the  other.  The  greater  part  of  this  extensiye  mass  of  high 
ground  is  filled  by  the  Grampians  and  their  connected  ele- 
vations. A  deep  and  narrow  yalley»  however,  divides  the 
highland  region  into  two  portions;  this  vallej  is  called 
Glenmore,  or  the  great  glen.  The  general  direction  of  Glen- 
more  is  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  it  extends  entirely 
across  Scotland,  from  the  head  of  the  Moray  Frith  to  Loch 
Linnhe,  and  furnishes  (in  part  by  artificial  means)  a  water- 
communication  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island. 

Glenmore  forms  the  most  marked  and  singular  feature  in  the  physi- 
cal conformation  of  Britain.  Its  entire  length,  from  Fort  George,  at 
the  head  of  the  Moray  Frith,  on  the  north-east,  to  the  Sound  of  Mull 
on  the  south-west,  is  about  100  miles.  The  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  glen  is  occupied  by  the  Moray  Frith ;  its  south-western  extre- 
mity by  Iioch  linnhe,  and  its  northward  prolongation,  Loch  £iL  In 
its  middle  portion  are  three  long  and  narrow  lakes,  Loch  Ness,  Loch 
Oich,  and  Loch  Lochle  :  the  largest  of  these  is  Loch  Ness,  which  dis- 
charges itself  by  the  river  Ness  into  the  Moray  Frith.  The  Caledonian 
Canid  connects  all  these  lakes  by  navigable  channels. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  which  stretches  between  Glenmore  and 
Strathmore  includes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  highlands.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  this  area  constitute  a  high  mountain  region,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Upon 
this  elevated  base  rise  Uie  highest  mountains  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  Orampian  Mountains  measure  nearly  100  miles  in  length,  from 
cast  to  west,  and  their  higher  summits  have  an  average  elevation  of  from 
SOOO  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain, 
near  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnhe,  is  Ben  Nevis,  a  huge  mass,  the  summit 
of  which  rises  to  4406  feet  above  the  sea.  Ben  Nevis  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Scotland,  and  the  culminating  point  of  the  British  Islands. 
The  Cairn  Gorm  Mountains,  an  outlying  group  of  the  Grampian  system 
(situated  to  the  northward  of  the  main  range,  near  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dee),  contain  some  summits  which  are  little  inferior  in  altitude : 
Ben  Mac  Dhni,  in  this  group,  is  4295  feet  above  the  sea-level.* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Grampians  a  high  and  mountainous  tract  ex- 


*  The  Grampians  do  not  rise  to  the  proper  height  of  perpetual  conge- 
lation (which  in  their  latitude  would  be  about  150  feet  above  the  elevation 
of  their  highest  summits).  But  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Cairngorm 
group  the  snow  sometimes  remains  all  the  year  round,  and  the  surface  of 
Loch,  Avou'-a  small  lake  situated  in  the  heart  of  this  high  and  desolate 
region,  at  an  elevation  of  1750  feet,  and  overhung  by  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  mountains — ^has  no  sunshine  for  several  of  the  winter  months. 
It  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  on  the  banks  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  shrub,  or  living  creature  of  any  kind,  is  seen, — except  when  its 
solitude  is  disturbed  by  the  occasional  visit  of  a  straggling  red  deer  from 
the  neighbouring  pine  forests,  or  by  the  presence  among  its  almost  iu- 
accessible  cUfis  of  the  eagle  or  the  ptarmigan. 
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tends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Moraj  Frith, — 
diminishing,  however,  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  coast,  near  which 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  (or  strathi)  widen  out  into  plains  of  limited  ex- 
tent. On  the  west  side  of  the  Spey  is  a  continuous  range  called  the 
Honadh  Leadh  Monntains,  the  higher  portions  of  which  are  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

From  Ben  Nevis,  a  succession  of  high  mountain-masses  extend 
southward  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde:  these  are  sometimes  distinguished 
as  the  Southern  Grampians.  They  do  not  form  any  continuous  range, 
bat  contain  huge  masses  of  great  extent  and  considerable  height. 
Amongst  them  is  Ben  Cruachan,  3390  feet  in  elevation.  High  moun- 
tains line  the  western  side  of  Loch  Long,  and  extend  through  the 
peninsula  between  that  lake  and  Loch  Fyne,  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
narrow  channel  which  separates  the  island  of  Bute  from  the  mainland. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  southward  extension  of  the  Grampians, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  principal  chain,  contains  numerous  high  summits, 
— among  which  are  Ben  Lomond,  3191  feet, — Ben  More  (in  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Perthshire),  3818  feet, — ^Ben  Lawers  (on  the  west 
side  of  Loch  Tay),  3984  feet, — and  Schehallion  (north-east  of  the  latter- 
named  mountain),  3514  feet,  above  the  sea. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  mountain  region  aboTe  described  con- 
sists of  open  moorland.  The  tract  known  as  Rannoch  Muir,  to  the 
north-eastward  of  Ben  Cruachan,  extends  over  nearly  four  hundred 
square  miles  of  country,  which  is  a  complete  desert :  its  surface  forms 
a  nearly  level  plain,  covered  by  an  immense  bog,  which  produces  no 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  except  on  the  immediate  banks  of  LDch  Lydocb, 
xoond  which  are  a  few  fir-trees.  To  the  north  of  this  desolate  region 
is  a  tract  of  equally  sterile  character,  lying  between  Ben  Nevis  and  the 
shores  of  Loch  Ericht. 

(151.)  The  mountains  on  either  side  of  Glenmore  rise  with  a  steep 
and  rugged  ascent  to  a  considerable  height,  averaging  upwards  of  1000 
feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Ness.  On  the  western  shores  of 
this  lake  is  Mealfourvouny,  2730  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  portion  of  Scotland  which  lies  west  and  north-west  of  Glen- 
more consists  chiefly  of  an  elevated  table-land,  which  in  its  central  part 
is  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  in  some  portions  probably 
not  less  than  1500  feet  Ben  Wyvis,  to  the  west  of  Cromarty  Frith, 
rises  to  the  height  of  3422  feet ;  Ben  Attow  (on  the  borders  of  Ro^s 
and  Inverness,  to  the  eastward  of  Loch  Alsh)  is  about  4000  feet  high. 
Many  other  summits  in  this  portion  of  Scotland  are  between  2000  and 
3000  feet  in  elevation.  The  higher  masses  lie  in  general  nearer  the 
western  than  the  eastern  coasts,  and  terminate  abruptly  on  the  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

This  mountainous  tract,  although  it  does  not  attain  the  great  eleva- 
tion of  the  Grampians,  yet  exhibits  in  some  parts  a  character  of  greater 
wildness  and  rocky  desolation  than  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  Nearly 
the  whole  region  is,  in  fact,  a  naked  and  barren  mountain  wildeme5S, 
alternating  between  high  mountains  and  tracts  of  open  moorland, 
covered  with  heath  and  bog. 

The  level  districts  of  Northern  Scotland  probably  do  not  occupy  more 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  its  entire  surface.  They  extend,  at  intervals, 
along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Beauley  and  the  Moray 
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Firth  to  the  northern  extremit  j  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  two  capes  of  Dancansbjr  and  Dunnet  Head,  and  form  two  principal 
plains, — those  of  Cromartj  and  Caithness,  the  latt«rof  which  is  of  the 
larger  extent  The  Plain  of  Cromarty  extends  along  both  sides  of  the 
firth  of  that  name,  and  thence  across  to  the  Firth  of  IX^moch :  it  contains 
some  fertile  and  well>cultivated  tracts. 

The  Plain  of  Caithness  comprehends  about  four-fifths  of  the  conntj  of 
that  name,  embracinj^  however  some  moorland  tracts  elevated  frrim  200 
to  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which  afford  good  pasturage.  Agricnltare 
is  confined  to  the  levd  tracts  along  the  water-connes  and  the  slopes  of 
the  higher  plains. 

(152.)  Islands, — The  islands  of  Scotland  form  four  groups, 
— the  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orknej 
Islands,  and  the  Shetland  Island.  The  northernmost  of  these 
groups,  the  Shetland  Islands,  extends  to  the  parallel  of  60^  49', 
and  forms  the  most  outlying  portion  of  the  British  Archi- 
pelago in  that  direction : — the  island  of  St  Kildi,  the  most 
western  of  the  Hebrides,  is  under  the  meridian  of  8^  37'  w. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Shetland  Islands  occupj  an 
area  of  880  square  miles,  the  Orkneys  440,  the  Hebrides  2585, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  165  square  miles,  making 
a  total  of  4070  square  miles.  This,  added  to  the  extent  of 
the  mainland  (Art.  141.),  gives  30,084, — or,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  30,000, — square  miles,  as  the  entire  area  of 
Scotland. 

( 1 53. )  Islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, — These  consist  of  the  large  islands 
of  Bate  and  Arran,  the  small  islets  of  Great  and  Little  Cumbray,  and  the 
rock  of  Ailsa.  Arran  consists  of  a  mass  of  heathy  mountains  sarroonded 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  lowland :  the  monntains  are  highest  towards  the 
north,  where  Goat  Fell,  the  loftiest  summit,  rises  to  2865  feeL  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  land  is  cultivable,  and  is  not  generally  fertile. 

Bute  is  bleak  and  rugged  towards  its  northern  extremity,  but  the 
central  and  southern  portions  consist  of  undulating  ground,  fit  either  for 
tillage  or  pasturage,  and  affording  good  crops  of  barley  and  oats. 

The  islands  of  Great  and  LilUe  Cumbrtty  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the 
narrower  portion  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  between  the  island  of  Bute  and 
the  mainland.  Their  surface  is  hilly  and  verdant,  bnt  bare. — Ailsa  Crag, 
in  the  broad  part  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  an  insulated  hill,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  rising  in  precipitous  cliffs  to  1098  feet  above 
the  sea.    It  is  the  resort  of  enormous  numbers  of  sea-fowL 

(154.)  The  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scodttnd^  consist  of  two 
portions, — those  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  mainland,  as  Jura,  Inlay,  Mull, 
Skye,  and  others,  distinguished  as  the  Inner  Hebrides — and  those  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  channel  of  the  Minsh,  which  form  the  Outer 
Hebrides, 

The  largest  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  is  Sfye,  which  is  covered  with 
mountains,  the  highest  about  3000  feet  in  elevation.  Between  the  north 
port  of  Skye  and  the  mainland  are  the  islands  of  Rona,  Raasay,  Scalpa, 
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and  otfaen :  off  its  tontfa-west  side  are  Canna,  Rum,  Ei^,  and  Muck — 
aU  moantainooa.  Farther  to  the  soath  are  Coll  and  Tiree,  of  lev  ele- 
Tatioo.  Eleven  miles  sooth-west  of  the  last-meationed  island  is  the 
SkenyTOfB,  a  dangerous  groap  of  rocks,  upon  which  a  lighthouse  has 
been  erected. 

MuU  is  moantainons,  and  its  highest  snmmit,  Ben  More,  rises  to  3185 
feet  Off  its  sonth-weet  coast  is  the  small  island  of /oaa,  or  IcobnkU^  the 
seat  of  ancient  civilisation,  and  celebrated  for  its  ecclesiastical  remains  ; 
snd,  a  few  miles  farther  north,  the  basaltie  islet  of  Staffa,  remarkable 
for  its  magnificent  earem. 

Jmra  and  /aEoy  are  separated  bj  the  Sound  of  Islaj.  In  the  foimer 
island,  the  P&ps  of  Jura  rise  to  2566  feet  in  height  Iblay,  thoogh  hillT', 
is  less  elevated,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cultivated  land  than 
any  other  of  the  Hebrides.  Between  Islay  and  Mall  are  the  islands  of 
CoUmaap  and  Orongay,  the  narrow  channel  between  which  is  dry  at  low 
water,  when  they  form  one  island. 

The  Outer  Hebrides  form  a  continnoos  group,  of  140  miles  in  length, 
so  close  that  they  are  commonly  considered  as  one,  and  named  the  Long 
Idand,  The  largest  consists  of  two  portions,  Lewu  and  HarriSf  united 
by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Farther  south  are  the  large  blands  of  Aorth  Uist^ 
Btnbecula^  and  Somih  Out,  besides  an  immense  number  of  smaller  islets. 
On  the  west  side  of  Lewis  the  mountains  rise  to  S700  feet  in  height, — 
in  Harris  to  8220  feet  Mount  Heval,  in  North  Uist,  is  2010  feet,  and 
Ben  More,  in  South  Uist,  2034  feet  Harris  is  generally  mountainous, 
bat  a  large  portion  of  Lewis  consists  of  moss  and  moorland.  The  most 
northern  point  of  the  Cater  Hebrides  is  called  the  Butt  of  Lewis  ;  to 
the  south,  they  terminate  in  the  group  of  the  Barra  Islands,  the  most 
soathward  of  which  fonns  the  rock  of  Barra  Head. 

The  island  of  St.  KiUa,  which  lies  42  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
Long  Island,  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  rises 
to  1380  feet  above  the  sea.  Except  at  the  landing-place  on  its  south- 
west side  it  is  fenced  round  by  inaccessible  precipices.  It  is  resorted  to 
by  immense  numbers  of  sea-fowl,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  are  mainly 
dependent  for  subsistence.  Still  further  to  the  westward,  at  a  distance 
of  180  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  is  the  little  islet  of  BockaU,  which  is 
uninhabited. 

(155.)  The  Orkney  Idandsy  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pent- 
land  Frith,  comprise  Pomona  (or  Mainland),  Hoy,  North  and  South 
Bonaldsha,  Westra,  and  many  others,  amounting  altogether  to  sixty- 
seven  in  number,  forty  of  which  are  uninhabited.  Hie  highest  elevation, 
in  Hoy  Ishind,  is  1556  feet 

The  Shetland  Iskmde  exceed  100  in  number,  of  which  between  thirty 
and  forty  are  inhabited.  The  largest,  Mainland,  is  52  miles  in  length, 
and  of  very  irregular  shape.  The  next  in  size  are  Yell,  Unst,  Fetlar, 
Whalsay,  and  Bressay.  Mount  Bona,  in  the  north  of  Mainland,  is  1470 
feet :  the  island  of  Foula,  to  the  west  of  the  principal  groap,  1372  feet 
About  midway  between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  groups  is  Fair  Isiand^ 
708  feet  high. 

The  surface  of  both  the  above  groups  consists  of  dreary  and  heathy 
wastes,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  sometimes  varied  by  swamps  and 
lakes.    In  some  parts,  however,  particnkiriy  in  Orkney,  the  land  is  very 
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fertile,  and  produces  good  corn  and  herbage.  The  climate  is  moist,  but 
equable.  The  Shetland  Islands  are  in  general  more  rugged,  wet,  and 
barren,  than  the  other  group.  Thej  are  generally  fenced,  particolarly 
on  their  western  side,  with  high  and  precipitous  cliffs,  against  which  the 
ocean  dashes  with  great  fury,  and  which  its  waves  hare  worn  into  the 
most  various  and  fantastic  forms. 

There  are  a  few  detached  islets  off  the  etutem  coasts  of  Scotland. 
These  consist  of,  the  Bom  Hock  (on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth),  a  mass  of  basalt,  which  rises  perpendicularly  to  400  feet 
above  the  sea ;  May  Island,  Inchkeith,  Inchcoim,  and  others,  all  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth;  and  the  Inch  Cape,  or  BeU  Bock  (24  miles  east  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Tay),  the  site  of  a  celebrated  lighthouse.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Fentland  Firth  are  some  rocks  called  the  Pent" 
land  Skerries. 

(156.)  Rivers. — With  the  exception  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Nith,  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland  flow  into  the  sea 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  The  closer  approach  of 
the  high  lands  of  Middle  and  Northern  Scotland  to  the 
western  than  the  eastern  shores  prevents  the  formation  of 
streams  of  anj  considerable  length  in  the  former  direction. 

On  the  east  side  of  Scotland,  the  principal  rivers  (enumer- 
ated from  the  borders  of  England  northward)  are, — the 
Tweed,  theTyne  (of  Haddington)  the  Forth,  theLeven,  the 
Eden,  the  Tay,  the  South  and  North  Esk,  the  Dee,  the  Don, 
the  Doveran,  the  Spey,  the  Findhorn,  and  the  Ness. 

On  the  south  and  west  coasts  are  the  Esk,  the  Annan,  the 
Nith,  the  Dee  (of  Birkcudbright),  the  Cree,  the  Doon,  the 
Ayr,  the  Irvine,  and  the  Clyde,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
lowland  or  southern  portion  of  Scotland. 

The  most  considerable  river  of  Scotland,  both  in  regard  to  length  of 
course  and  area  of  drainage,  is  the  Tay,  which  has  a  course  of  about  100 
miles  from  its  source  to  the  town  of  Perth,  two  miles  below  which  it 
enters  the  estuary  called  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  Tay  drains  an  area  of 
about  2400  square  miles, — more  than  one-eleventh  part  of  the  whole 
mainland  of  Scotland.  Of  its  affluents,  the  principal  arc  the  Earn  and 
the  Almond,  on  its  right  bank,  and  the  Lyon,  the  Tumel,  and  the  Isla, 
on  the  left  The  Tumel  rivals  the  Tay  in  volume  of  water  and  extent 
of  drainage  above  their  junction,  and  (with  its  tributary,  the  Garry,)  brings 
down  the  water  from  an  extensive  system  of  lakes  adjacent  to  the  high 
district  of  Rannoch  Moor.  The  Tay  is  not  navigable  above  Perth,  whicli 
is  also  the  limit  of  the  tide-water. 

The  TweedhoB  a  length  of  96  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  1870  square 
miles.  The  tide  ascends  this  river  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  but  it  is  not 
navigable  above  Berwick.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth  the  Tweed  baa 
a  fall  of  upwards  of  1500  feet ;  it  is  noted  for  its  salmon  fisheries, — and, 
during  certain  seasons,  is  liable  to  considerable  floods.  The  chief  tribu- 
tai'ics  of  the  Tweed  are  the  Ettrick  (with  its  affluent,  the  Yarrow)^  the 
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Teriot,  and  the  Till  (within  the  borders  of  England),  on  the  right  bank, 
— the  Lyne,  the  Gala,  the  Lander,  and  the  Adder,  on  the  left. 

The  Forth  has  a  length  of  60  miles  from  its  source  (on  the  skirts  of 
Ben  Lomond)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alloa,  where  it  unites  with  the 
firth  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  thronghout  its  whole  course  it  winds 
veiy  considerably :  its  basin  is  about  645  square  miles.  The  Forth  is 
navigable  up  to  Stirling ;  its  estuary,  which  is  about  50  miles  long,  forms 
a  brood  and  deep  channel,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels. 

The  Dee  has  a  length  of  87  miles,  and  drains  about  700  square  miles 
of  country.  Its  source  is  in  the  Cairngorm  group  of  mountains,  at  a 
height  of  4060  feet  above  the  sea,  —  a  greater  elevation  than  that  of  any 
other  river  in  the  British  Islands :  the  declivity  of  its  bed  is  hence  very 
considerable,  and  its  course,  especially  in  its  upper  portion,  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid. 

llie  l>on, about  50 miles  in  length,  has  a  basin  of  530  square  miles:  it 
is  generally  rather  a  slow  river,  though  rising  at  an  elevation  of  1640  feet 
Neither  the  Dee  nor  the  Don  is  navigable. 

The  Spey  has  a  length  of  96  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  11 90  square 
miles  ;  its  source,  in  a  small  pool  called  Loch  Spey,  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Unlike  most  rivers,  the  lower  portion  of 
its  course  is  the  most  rapid :  in  the  upper  part  of  its  valley,  the  river 
slumbors  in  dark  mossy  lakes.  The  Spey  is  the  wildest  and  most 
capricious  of  all  the  large  British  rivers,  forming  numerous  rapids  and 
falls,  and  its  variations  as  to  quantity  of  water  are  very  considerable.  It 
is  not  navigable,  but  timber,  is  sent  down  it  in  floats  or  rafts. 

The  Ciyde,  98  miles  in  length,  drains  about  1580  square  miles.  Its 
source,  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  high  lands  of 
southern  Scotland,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  closely  adjacent  to 
some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  basin.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lanark,  the  Clyde  forms  three  considerable  falls,  by  which  it 
descends  230  feet  within  a  distance  of  less  than  4  miles.  It  is  navigable 
below  Glasgow,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  tide-water.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Clyde  are  the  Douglas  and  the  Avon,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  Medwin,  the  Calder,  and  the  Kelvin,  on  the  right. 

Tlie  Nith  has  a  length  of  60  miles,  and  drains  about  460  square  miles. 
The  Dte  (45  miles)  forms  in  its  middle  portion  a  long  narrow  lake  called 
Loch  Ken,  10  miles  in  length  by  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  Esk  has  the  lowest  part  of  its  course  within  the  English 
border.  The  Annan  (45  miles),  the  Esk,  and  the  Eden  (an  English 
river),  are  seen  to  unite  in  the  broad  expanse  of  sand  which,  at  low  water, 
forms  the  head  of  the  Solway  Eirth. 

(157.)  Lakes. — ^Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Scotland,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  and  northern  divisions  of  the  country. 
They  are  mostly  long  and  narrow  bodies  of  water,  occupying 
the  deep  hollows  within  the  elevated  mountain-valleys.  Al- 
though called  by  the  same  appellation  of  lock,  they  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  salt-water  lochs  of  the  western  coast^ 
which  have  been  already  described  (Art.  144.). 

The  largest  lake  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Great  Britain,  is  Loch  Lomond 
(45  square  miles),  which  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  seven  mileii 
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in  its  greatest  breadih,  and  contains  more  than  thirtj  islands.    At  its 
Bonthem  extremity  the  riTer  Leven  carries  its  waters  into  the  Cljde. 

To  the  east  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  separsted  iiom  it  hj  the  mass 
of  Ben  Lomond  and  the  adjacent  mountains^  is  Loch  S^ateiin  (or  KatrineX 
9  miles  lonii^  and  three-qnarten  broad,  the  water  of  which  is  canied  off 
hj  the  Teith,  the  most  considerable  tribntary  of  Um  Forth.  On  the  banks 
of  Lake  Katerin,  and  the  smaller  lakes  of  Achraj  and  Yenacher,  which 
lie  below  it,  is  the  beantifnl  scenery  of  the  Tnaaehgf  a  tract  generallj  re- 
garded as  surpassing  in  its  Taried  combinations  of  monntain,  lake,  rirer, 
and  wood,  an  j  other  district  in  the  British  Islands. 

Lock  Awe,  83  miles  long  and  11  in  average  bruidth,  is  united  by  the 
rirer  Awe  to  Loch  Etive — one  of  the  salt-water  estuaries  of  the  western 
coast.  It  is  the  second  in  magnitude  of  the  Scottish  lakes^andis  sor- 
ronnded  by  lofty  mountains,  among  which  Ben  Cmachan,  on  its  v.  side, 
is  pre-eminent. 

Loch  Toy,  through  which  the  river  Tay  passes^  is  14  miles  long  and 
between  one  and  two  in  breadth :  on  its  western  side  is  the  huge  moun- 
tain-mass of  Ben  Lawers.  Lot  h  Ericht,  Lock  Bammoeh,  and  XocA  I^doeh, 
are  all  united  to  the  basin  of  the  Tay  by  the  river  TumeL  Lock  Earn 
is  also  connected  with  the  Tay  by  the  river  Earn,  which  issues  from  this 
bod^  of  water. 

Loch  LevtMj  within  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  is  the  largest  lake  not  belong  - 
ing  to  the  region  of  the  Highlands.  The  river  Leven  carries  its  waters 
into  the  Firth  of  ForUi.  T^e  ruins  of  Lochleven  Castle  are  situated  on 
one  of  four  islands  which  lie  within  this  lake. 

Lock  Ness^  22  mites  long  by  about  11  broad,  forms  a  portion  of  Glen- 
more  (Art.  151.) :  it  is  upwards  of  800  feet  deep  in  its  central  part  Lock 
Oick,  in  the  same  valley,  is  five  miles,  and  Lock  Lockie,  nine  miles  in 
length.  In  the  hieh  valley  of  Strath  Erich,  on  the  east  side  of  Loch 
Ness,  are  the  FalU  o/Fyerty  277  feet  in  height,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  waterfalls  in  the  British  Islands,  and  rivaUing  the  falls  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Tumel  in  beauty. 

The  largest  lakes  in  die  Northern  Highlands  are  XocA  SMm,  which 
discharges  itself  by  the  river  Shin  into  &e  Dornoch  Fixth, — and  Lock 
Mane,  which  is  connected  by  the  river  Ewe  with  the  estuary  of  Loch 
Ewe,  on  the  western  coast  Loch  J^^iree  contains  numerous  snudl  islands, 
and  the  high  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  among  the  few 
present  haunts  of  the  eagle  in  Qreat  Britain.  There  are  also  numerous 
others,  similar  in  form  to  those  already  described. 

(158.)  MmeraU, —  Coal  and  iron  are  the  most  considerable  of  the 
mineral  productions  of  Scotland,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern 
division  of  the  country  and  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Fife. 

The  great  coal  district  of  Scotland  extends  across  the  island  in  a  diag- 
onal direction,  —  from  Fife  Ness,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county 
of  that  name,  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  to 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Throughout  this  tract  is  a  succession  of  de- 
tached coal-fields,  the  total  extent  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
1000  square  miles.  The  richest  portions  are  those  in  the  peninsula  of 
Fife; — in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow; — and  to  the  s. 
and  E.  of  E; i  inburgh.  Coal  is  also  found  in  a  few  c^er  places,  but  in  in- 
significant quantities. 

/ron-sfone  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  aboTe  dis- 
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trict,  and  is  yery  extensivelj  worked,  especially  in  the  ndgbbonrhood  of 
Glasgovr  and  the  tract  of  countzy  to  the  eastward  and  north-eastward  of 
thatdtjr. 

The  only  other  mineral  found  in  any  qnantitj  in  Scotland  is  leadf  of 
which  some  rich  mines  are  worked  in  the  tract  of  the  Lowther  Hills,  on 
the  borders  of  Ijanark  and  Dumfries.  This  metal  is  also  found  in  a  few 
other  places.    A  small  quantity  of  sihrer  is  extracted  from  the  lead. 

Excellent  building-stone,  of  various  kinds — particularly  sand-stone-^ 
oecnrsin  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  different 
parts  of  Perthshire,  and  elsewhere.  Granite  is  abundant  in  Aberdeen,  on 
the  northern  dccliyity  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  forms  the  entire 
mass  of  the  Cairngorm  group.  It  occurs  also  extensively  in  the  county 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  the  island  of  Arran.  Boofing-slates  are 
qoarried  extensively  at  several  places  in  the  county  of  Ai*gyle. 

Minerai  Springa.  —  Saline  waters  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir* 
ling ;  near  Perth ;  at  Inverleithen  (on  the  Tweed),  and  near  Peterhead 
(Aberdeenshure)  : — chalybeate  waters  at  Hartfell,  near  Mofiat ;  Vicar's 
Bridge,  near  Dollar,  in  Clackmannanshire  ;  at  Bonnington,  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  near  the  village  of  Ballater,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee  t 
— snlphureoos  waters  at  Moffat  (Dumfriesshire),  and  at  Strathpeffer, 
near  Dingwall,  Boss-shire.    There  are  no  warm  springs  in  Scotland. 

(159.^)  Climate. — The  climate  of  ScoiUnd  resembles  that 
of  England  in  its  general  character,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  dimination  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
with  the  gradual  advance  to  a  higher  latitude.  Edinburgh 
(220  feet  above  the  sea)  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
47-1%  Aberdeen  of  49-1^  Wick  of  46-9*,  Stromnesa  (Orkney 
Islands)  46*3%  and  Unst  (the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland 
group)  of  44'7*. 

Li  the  parallel  of  the  Shetland  Islands  the  loneest  day  is  nearly  19 
hours,  and  the  shortest  less  than  6  hours.  But,  owing  to  the  essentially 
maritime  position  of  these  islands  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  mainland, 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  so  moderated  as  to  cause  a  less  amount 
of  di-fference  between  their  sununer  and  winter  temperatures  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  British  Islands,  excepting  in  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Cornwall,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island.  The  winter  temperature 
of  the  Shetland  Islands  is  the  same  as  that  experienced  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  there  is  a 
difference  of  IGP  of  Utitnde,  or  nearly  700  miles,  between  them. 

The  Hebrides  have  a  more  humid  and  variable  climate  than  any  other 
port  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  native  vegetation  and  zoology  of  Scotland  require  no  special 
description,  and  their  general  character  has  been  already  noticed  (Art. 
123.)  Many  of  the  fruits  and  other  pUnts  which  belong  to  England  do 
not  come  to  perfection  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  greater  severity  of 
the  climate.  Wood  is  generally  much  less  abundant  in  Scotland  than  ia 
England,  though  extensive  forests  of  fir  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, especially  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

(160.)  InkaiitanlM,  —  Scotland  is  a  thinly-populated  country.     Tha 
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uomber  of  its  iuhabitants,  in  1851,  was  2,870,000, — an  average  of  95 
to  the  square  mile.  Bat  while  in  the  districts  around  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  between  600  and  700  to  the 
square  mile,  in  the  county  of  Argyle  the  proportion  is  only  27,  in  Ross 
and  Cromartj  29,  in  Inremess  23,  and  in  Sutherland  only  14.  Tlie 
Highland  counties,— that  is,  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  country  — 
have  all  a  very  low  average. of  population,  owing  to  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  surface  and  the  small  extent  of  cultivable  land. 

The  people  of  Scotland  form  two  distinct  races,—  the  Lowlandtrs^  who 
are  a  mixed  people,  but  resemble  in  the  main  the  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  England,  and  speak  a  language  which  is  radically  the  same 
OS  the  English, — and  the  Higfdanders,  who  are  of  the  Celtic  race,  and 
speak  a  totally  different  dialect.  The  Lowlanders  form,  however,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  Highlanders  are  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  districts  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Grampians.  The 
English  language  is  gradually  extending  itself  over  every  part  of  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Cdtic  dialect  will  probably  ere  long  be  wholly  sup- 
planted by  it. 

(161.)  Industrial  occupations,  —  Scotland  is  at  present,  in 
even  a  greater  ratio  than  England,  principally  a  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  country.  The  generally  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  necessarily  sets  limits  to  the 
extension  of  cultivation,  but  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  its  southern  portion — in  the  abundance 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  har- 
bours —  are  almost  unbounded. 

Agriculture. — Only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of 
Scotland  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  cultivation,  and  of  this 
nearly  one-half  is  in  grass.  Agriculture  is,  however  no- 
where better  understood,  or  more  skilfully  practised,  than  in 
some  portions  of  the  Lowlands,  particularly  in  the  districts 
called  the  Lothians  (embracing  the  counties  of  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  to  the  south  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth),  and  the  adj  acen  t  county  of  Berwick.  Li  the  counties 
of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Fife,  —  and  also  in 
that  part  of  Perth  and  Forfar  which  embraces  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie, — as  well  as  some  parts  of  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  and 
Nairn, — are  also  many  fertile  tracts,  in  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tlie  soil  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Throughout  Scotland  the  staple  crop  consists  of  oats,  but  wheat  of 
fine  quality  is  grown  in  many  of  the  above  districts ;  barley  is  also 
grown,  and  flax  —  though  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Turnip  hus- 
bandry is  extensively  pursued  in  the  counties  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  and  throughout  the  eastern  counties  a  large  quantity  of  pota- 
toes is  grown  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

The  dairy-farm  districts  are  chiefly  in  the  conntics  of  Ayr,  Renfrew 
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and  Damiries,  the  first-named  of  which  is  famous  for  the  cheese  made 
at  Dnnlop,  near  its  northern  border. 

(162.)  Fisheries, — The  fisheries  of  Scotland  constitute  an  important 
and  Taluable  branch  of  industnr.  The  sahnon  abounds  in  most  of  the 
larger  rirers,  especially  in  the  Taj,  the  Tweed,  Dee,  Don,  Findhom,  and 
Spej,  and  the  produce  of  its  fishery  is  Ycry  considerable.  The  herring- 
fishery  is  also  pursued  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Caith- 
ness and  the  Moray  Firth,  off  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  in 
Loch  Fyne  and  other  places  on  the  west  coast.  Cod,  ling,  and  haddock, 
are  likewise  extensiTcly  taken,  and  there  is  a  great  oyster-fishery  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  from  which  many  millions  of  oysters  are  exported  an- 
nually. 

(163.)  Manufactures,  —  The  cotton  manufacture  is  the 
first  in  importance,  though  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, and  the  printing  of  cottons  is  carried  on  to  a  greater 
proportionate  extent  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Its  chief 
seats  arc  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew  ;  it  is  also 
pursued  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Aberdeen, 
and  Perth. 

The  ancient  staple  manufacture  of  Scotland  was  that  of 
Unen^  which  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly 
along  the  eastern  coasts,  —  at  Dundee  (Forfar)  and  its 
neighbourhood  for  the  coarser  articles,  as  sail-cloth,  &c.  -^ 
and  at  Dunfermline  (Fife)  and  its  vicinity  for  diapers,  damasks, 
and  the  finer  fabrics. 

The  iQOoUen  manufacture  is  not  considerable,  but  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Ayr,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk, 
Aberdeen,  and  elsewhere  :  woollen  hose,  blankets,  and 
flannels,  are  made  at  Hawick  (Roxburgh),  tartans  at  Stirling 
and  Bannockbum,  and  carpets  at  the  latter  place  and  St 
Ninian's  (both  in  the  county  of  Stirling).  Kilmarnock  (Ayr) 
is  a  noted  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  shawls,  and 
other  woollen  goods.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  pursued  to 
a  small  extent  at  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  The 
iron-works  have  been  already  spoken  of  (Art.  158.). 

The  manufacture  of  soap  (chiefly  at  Glasgow,  Leith,  Paisley,  Aber- 
deen, Prestonpans,  and  Montrose)  has  long  been  a  considerable  branch 
of  industry  ;  and  also  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,  which  is  pur- 
sued in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Ale  is  brewed  to  a  largo 
extent,  chiefly  in  Edinburgh  and  its  yicinity,  and  at  Alloa,  in  Clack- 
mannanshirc. 

On  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland  the  manufacture  of  kelp 
(from  the  burning  of  sea- weed) — for  use  in  glass-works,  &c.,—- was  for- 
merly pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  formed  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.    But  this  branch  of  industry 
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has  been  greatlj  checked  hj  the  extenaiTe  importetion  of  bonlla  from 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain. 

Sldp-huUdrnp  is  largely  carried  on  at  Greenock  and  Fort  Glasgow; 
Steam-Tessels  are  built  at  Glasgow,  and  at  that  city,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  on  the  Clyde,  the  fitting  of  steam-ships  wiUi  their  engines  and 
machinery  is  more  extensively  pnrsned  than  at  any  other  place  in  Great 
Britain.  Besides  those  belonging  to  onr  own  conntiy,  many  of  the 
finest  steam-yessels  owned  by  foreign  nations  hare  been  BnppUed  with 
their  machinery  from  the  banks  of  Uie  Clyde. 

(164.)  Commerce.  —  The  foreign  commerce  of  Scotland 
resembles  that  of  England :  the  imports  consist  of  the  raw 
materials  required  for  manufacturing  purposes,  chiefly  cotton^ 
—  and  various  articles  of  colonial  produce,  as  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  &c.  The  exports  are  principaillj  manufactured  goods, 
cotton  and  iron-works,  machinerj,  coals,  &c.  Agricultural 
produce  is  eztensiyely  supplied  to  England,  including  large 
numbers  of  cattle. 

Glasgow  is  the  great  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Scotland,  and  is 
inferior  in  the  totfd  amount  of  its  trade  only  to  London,. Liverpool,  and 
Bristol  The  commercial  ports  next  in  order  of  importance  are  Leith, 
Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Dnndee.  Montrose  (Forfar- 
shire), Grangemouth  (at  the  entrance  to  the  Forth  and  C9yde  Canal, 
Stirlingshire),  Perth,  and  Arbroath,  have  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade. 

The  ports  of  Irvine,  Ardrossan,  Troon,  and  others  on  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire,  export  considerable  quantities  of  coals,  chiefly  to  Ireland  and 
the  Western  Islands.  The  inhabitants  of  Peterhead  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  cod-fishery,  and  also  the  whale-fishery  in  the  Northern 


(165.)  Internal  commmnieaiion. — Excellent  roads  now  extend  through 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  cross  even  the  most  mountainous 
tracts  of  the  Highlands. 

Of  eantils,  the  two  principal  are,  the  Forth  and  Cfyde  Canal,  which 
connects  the  entrance  of  those  rivers,  through  the  plain  which  we  have 
described  under  that  name  (Art  148.),  and  the  CaMonian  Canal^ 
through  the  narrow  valley  which  divides  Northern  Scotland  from  the 
rest  of  the  island  (Art  151.).  There  are  some  others,  but  of  compara- 
tively little  importance,  and  the  mountainous  character  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  prevents  this  method  of  internal  communication  firom 
being  so  extensively  adopted  as  in  England. 

Nearly  all  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland  are  now  connected  by  rail' 
wayt.  Two  great  trunk  lines  enter  the  country  from  England,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  island,  and  proceed  respectively  to  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh: fix>m  these  cities,  other  lines  proceed  northward,  by  Stirling, 
Perth,  Dundee,  and  Forfar,  and  extend  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  between 
which  place  and  London  there  is  now  an  uninterrupted  railway  com- 
munication of  nearly  550  miles  in  length. 

(166).  Naiimtai  ditfisumt. — The  33  counties  of  Scotland  have  been 
slieady   mentioned  (Art  146.).     The  ecclesiastical  division  is  into 
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sjnodfl,  presbyteries,  and  parishes,  which  h&tter  are  also  in  part  civil 
diTisions,  and  are  919  in  number. 

The  coantifls  are  of  extremely  irregular  shape,  and  unequal  size  :  In- 
Temess,  the  largest,  contains  4054  square  miles,  Argyle  3189,  Ross  2629, 
and  Perth  2588 ;  while  Clackmannan,  the  smallest  of  these  divisions,  is 
only  48,  and  Kinross  only  79,  square  miles  in  extent. 

Of  the  islands,  Bute,  Arran,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Cumbray,  form 
^e  county  of  Bute ;  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  constitute  a 
separate  county.  Li  the  Hebrides,  the  island  of  Lewis  belongs  to  Boss, 
— Harris  and  the  rest  of  the  Long  Island,  with  Skye,  form  part  of  the 
county  of  Inverness, — and  Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  and  the  soudler  adjacent 
islands,  belong  to  the  shire  of  Argyle. 

Many  parts  of  Scotland  are  still  familiarly  known  by  the  ancient 
names  of  particular  districts,  which  were  formerly  of  universal  preva- 
lence.   The  principal  of  these  are  included  in  the  following  Table:  — 

Angus,  now  Fortu, 
Annandale,  port  of    Dumfries. 


Ardrott,  M       Poith. 

Atbol,  „       pBitb. 

Badenoch,         „        Inrerncis. 

BiwuUlban^     „  Do. 

Biichan,  «       Aberdeen. 

Canttre,  *„       Arnle. 

Carrick,  the  ■.  w.  pert  of  Ayr. 

Clydesdale,       ^       Lanark. 

Cowal,  part  of  Argjrle. 

Cunningham,  the  n.  part  of  Ajr* 

Bakdale^part  of  Rozbiirgb. 

Eurick  Forest,  now  Selkirk. 

Calloway,  now  Kirkcudbright  and  Wiftoik 

Gowrie,  part  of  Perth  and  Forfar. 

Knapdale  „       Argyle. 

Kyle,  the  middle  part  of  Ayr. 

Lamox,  now  Dombartaa. 


Lauderdale,  part  of  Argyle. 
Liddesdale,       „       Roxburgh. 
Lochaber,  „       Inverness. 

Lorn  „       Argyle. 

Lothian  (East),  now  Hadd*ngton. 

Do.     (Mid.),    „     Edinburgh. 

Do.     (West),  „      Linlithgow. 
Uar,  part  of  Aberdera. 
Meams,  now  Kincardine. 
Menteith,  part  of  Perth. 
Merse,  now  Berwick 
Moray.    „    Elgin. 
Nithtdale,  part  of  Dumfries. 
Strathbogte,      „     Aberdeen. 
Stratheam        „     Perth. 
Strathspey        „     Elgin. 
Tertotdale       „      Roxburgh. 
Tweedale,  now  Peebles. 


(167.)  Townt  and  principal  places.  —  The  conntiee  of 
Scotland  are  recapitulated  in  the  following  lists,  with  the 
principal  towns  in  each,  and  their  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1861.  The  names  of  coontj-towns  are  in 
italics. 


The  SouTHSBW  Lowlakds  embrace  thirteen  countiefl^  of  which 
Berwick,  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  are  chieflj  agricul- 
tural, —  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
Wigton,  chiefly  pastoral, — and  Ayr,  Lanark,  and  Benirew,  principally 
manufacturing  and  trading  counties. 


Coundef. 
Berwick  .... 
Haddington-    -   - 

Edinburgh    .   -   • 

Linlithgow  -  .  . 
Boxbnrgh  •  -  - 
Selkirk    .... 


Oum/riai 


Tbwns. 

Dunie,  MOO—  Eyemouth,  1400—  Qre€»lavf,  1800. 
JUdamgUm,  1900— Dunbar,  2900- North   Berwick,   1700— 

Prectonpans.  SOOO. 
Edinhurgk,  168,000— Lfltb.   SO.OOO  -  Dalkeith,   6500— New 

haven,  itlOO  —  Granton. 
LhUHkifiW,  MOO—  Eatbgate,  fl«0. 

Hawick.  6700_  Kelso,  4N00  —  JedbmrA,  S900— Melraw,  900. 
Selkirk,  8400—  Galashiels.  S900. 
ftebiet,  9000  —  InverleHbcn,  1 100. 
SmH^ria,  1 1,000—  Annan,  4M0— Moflkt,  saOO. 
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CoonllM.  Towns. 

Kirkcudbright  -    -       Kirkcudbright,  2800. 

Wigton    ....       Stranraer,380(l—ff'i^lon,  2200— Port  Patrick,  l&OO. 

Ajr     ....    -       Kilmarnock,  2O.nO0~^^.  9000  — Irrine,  7600— Girran,  7400 

.- SaitcoaU,  4300—  ArdroiMii,  3000— Troon,  24M). 
Lanark    .    •    -   .       GlasRow,345,000  —  Airdrl6. 14,400- Hamilton  9600  — XamirA, 

5300. 
Renfrew  ....       Paitlfj,   33,000- Greenock,    3').000— Port   Glasgow,   6900— 

Johuiton,  bnQO—Hettfrewt  3000. 

The  KoBTHESN  Lowlands  embrace  part  of  Stirling,  a  small  part  of 
Perthshire,  the  coanties  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Pife,  Forfar,  Kincar- 
dine, — and  parts  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  and  Caithness.  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  some  of  these,  but  the  greater  part 
are  either  agricnltaral  or  pastoral. 

Counties.  Towns. 

Stirling    ....       S.i'hHg,  12,000— Falkirk,  8700— Kilsyth.  4^00— Grangemoutli, 

UOo—St.  Niiiian's,  1300— Bannockburn.  2600. 
Perth  .....        P^/A,21,C00  —  DunibUii<>.  1900  — Dunkeld,UOO  —  Criefl;  4500. 
Clackmannan    -    •        Alloa,  66(0  — (?/acili7uinnAii,  1500. 
Kinross    ....        Kinrosi,  2G00. 
Fife     .....       Dunfermline,  13,800^  Kirkoildy.  5000— St.  Andrew's.   4700 

—  Cupar,  7400—  Falkland,  SOTO. 
Forfar     •    •    .    .       Dun<tee,  79,000  — Montrose,  15,000  — /'bt/ar,  9600— Arbroath, 

8300-  Brechin,  4500  —  Cupar. Angus,  1800. 
Kincardine.    .    .       AoniAno^fs,  30<)0  —  Bervie,  1300— Finnan, 
Aberdeen     ...       if fi^cTrm,  73.000 .2. Peterhead,  4800  — Fraierborgb,  8000- In. 

verury,  iOOa 
Banff-    ....       Banff; 4im. 
Elgin-..    .    .    .       £4;tn.A300  — Forres,  6300. 
Kalrr       ....        Kaim,TM0O. 
Caitnncss     ...        IFicit,  6.700— Thurso,  S900. 

The  Southern  Hiohlakds  embrace  the  counties  of  Bute,  Dnm- 
barton,  Argyle,  part  of  Stirling,  and  the  greater  part  of  Perth, — aU 
chiefly  pastoral :  on  the  coast,  the  herxing-fisherj  is  pursued. 

Counties.  Towns. 

Bute i{or4s4iv>?<XX>— Kilbride  (Arran  I.),  2800. 

Dumbarton.    .    -       Kirklntul1och,6300— Dufntorton.  4700. 

Argyle     ....       Ciiinpb«itown.  6600-Oban,  1700— inerrory,  1100. 

The  NoBTHBBN  HioHLAims  comprehend  the  counties  of  InTcmess, 
Boss,  Cromarty,  and  Satherhind,  widi  parts  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin, 
Nairn,  and  Caithness. 

Counties.  Towns. 

Inverness     ...  JpiMmrss,  13,000  — Portree  (Isle  of  Skye),  3500. 

Ross    .....  7ain,  25O0~Dlngwall,!2O0O— Stornoway  (Uleof  Lewis),  2300^ 

Cromarty     ...  Cromarty,  SOOOi 

Sutherland  ...  DomocA,  600. 

Orkney  and  7  C  Lerwick  (Shetland  Islands),  S900—  KtrktoaU  (Orkney  Islands), 

Shetland    i       ~  I     2400. 

(168.)  Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  is  distinguished  chiefly 
for  its  ancient  University,  which  takes  high  rank  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
The  castle,  built  upon  a  lofty  rock  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  the  ancient  royal  palace  of  Holyrood,  are  its  two  most  celebrated 
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stroctvires.  The  new  town  of  Edinburgh  is  distinguished  by  great 
nrchitcctaral  beaatj.  Edinborgh  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
law  for  Scotland.  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  but  an  independent 
borough,  is  on  the  south  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 

Glasgow,  also  the  seat  of  a  University,  is  the  great  seat  of  Scotch 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the  centre  of  a  trade  which  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  globe.  Glasgow  stands  on  either  bank  of  the  Clyde. 
Its  former  harbour  was  Port  Glasgow,  16  miles  lower  down  the  river, 
bat  vessels  of  1000  tons  burden  now  ascend  to  the  quays  of  Glasgow. 
The  larger  part  of  the  city  is  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Greenock,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Clyde,  3  miles  below  Fort  Glasgow, 
IS  a  large  sea-port  town,  with  a  good  harbour  and  docks,  and  has  con- 
siderable maritime  commerce. 

Dumfries,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nith,  near  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving 
place  of  trade,  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  southern  capital  It  is  a  consi- 
derable market  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  s.  w.  part  of  Scotland, 
which  is  thence  exported  in  large  quantities  to  England. 

Dundee,  on  the  north  side  of  the  frith  of  Tny,  is  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  and  exports  linen  and  hempen  goods  exten- 
sively. 

SL  Andrew^ 9,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Fife,  is  an  ancient  and 
venerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  but 
is  not  otherwise  important. 

Aberdeen,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  has  extensive  docks,  piers,  and  quays.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  remaining  University,  which  embraces  two  coUcpres, 
King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and  Harischal  College,  in  New 
Aberdeen. 

Inverness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ness  and  at  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  is  a  considerable  and  well-built  town,  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  the  Highlands. 

(169.)  The  sites  of  the  principal  battles  and  skirmishes  fought  upon 
Scottish  ground^  within  the  period  of  modem  history,  are  given 
below :  — 


Aird*s  Most  (  Ayrshire,  N.E.of  Cam- 

nock)    -       -       -       -       - 
Alford  (AbenleeDshfre) 
Ancram   Moor,   near   Jedburgh 

( Roxburghshire) 
Auldearn  (Nairnshire)  - 
Bannoclcbum  (Stfrllngshlre)  - 
Boihwell  Bridge  (Lanarkshire) 
Bridgn  of  Dee  (Aberdeenshire) 
Ciilloden  Moor,  near  Inverness 
Dunbar  (Haddingtonshire)    - 


Pankeid  (Perthshire)    .       .       . 

Druoiclog  (Lanarkshire,  6  m.  S.W. 

of  Strathaven)     -       •       .       . 

Falkirk  (Stirlingshire)    -       .       - 


Date 

1680 
1645 

IJMS 
1645 
1314 
1679 
1644 
1746 
1296 
1650 
1689 

1679 
l'i98 
1746 


Haddenrig  (Roxburgh,  4  miles  a. 

of  Kelso) 

InTerlochy  (InTemeu-ahire)  - 
Kllliecrankie  (Perthshire)     - 
Kilsyth  (Stirlingshire)   ... 
Langside,  near  Glasgow  (Lanark* 

shire) 

Largs  (Ayrshire)     .       .       -       . 
Pentland  Hills        .... 
Philiphangh,  near  Selkirk     • 
Pinkie  r Edinburghshire) 


Data 

1549 
1645 
16ft9 
1645 

1668 
13fi3 
166R 
1645 
1647 
1745 


Preston  Pans  (Haddingtonshire)  • 
Sherlfltnulr,  near  Dumblaae  (  Perth* 

shire) 1715 

Tippermuir,  near  Perth   (Perth- 

iliire)   -       -       -       .       .       -    1644 


SECTION  m.— IBELAND. 

(170.)  Extent  and  Boundaries. — ^Ireland  is  boanded  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south^  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
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east  bj  the  Irish  Sea,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean 
bj  the  North  Channel  and  St  George's  Channel.  The 
nearest  approach  made  hj  Ireland  to  the  shores  of  Britain 
is  at  its  north-eastern  eztremitj,  where  the  promontory 
called  Fair  Head  is  only  thirteen  miles  distant  from  the  MuU 
of  Cantire  in  Scotland  ;  this  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
North  Channel :  further  south,  between  Donaghadee  (in 
the  countj  of  Down)  and  Port  Patrick,  on  the  coast  of 
Wigton,  is  a  distance  of  only  twenty-two  miles.  St. 
David's  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  is  fifty-three  miles 
distant  from  Carnsore  Point,  at  the  8.  e.  extremity  of  Ire- 
land,— the  intervening  sea  forming  the  narrowest  part  of 
St.  George's  ChanneL 

The  superficial  extent  of  Ireland  is  32,513  square  miles, 
and  the  entire  length  of  its  coast  line,  measured  along  the 
numerous  estuaries  of  its  western  and  northern  shores,  pro- 
bably exceeds  2000  miles. 

The  most  northern  point  of  Ireland  is  Malin  Head,  lat  55^  22' ;  the 
most  southern,  Mizen  Head,  is  in  lat.  51°  2  S'.  A  straight  line  drawn 
between  these  points  measures  290  miles :  the  mean  length  of  the  inland, 
however,  from  Malin  Head  to  the  south  coast  of  Waterford,  is  about 
220  miles.  "The  roost  eastern  point,  on  the  coast  of  Down,  is  in  5^  26' 
w.  longitude  ; — the  most  western,  Dunmore  Head,  in  10^  29'.  Be- 
tween Lowestoft  Ness,  the  roost  eastern  point  of  the  British  Archipelago, 
and  Dunmore  Head,  its  most  western,  there  is  therefore  a  difference  of 
12^  15'  of  longitude,  or  about  520  English  miles  (equivalent  to  49 
minutes  of  time )» 

The  greatest  breadth  of  Ireland,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  is 
175  miles,  and  the  least  (between  the  heads  of  Donegal  Bay  and  Bel- 
fast Lough)  less  than  90  miles.  Between  the  opposite  bays  of  Dublin 
and  Galway,  the  distance  is  110  miles.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  island 
is  about  140  miles. 

The  mean  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland  bear  a  less  unequal  propor- 
tion to  one  another  than  is  the  case  either  with  England  or  Scotland, 
and  the  island,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  a  squarer  and  more  compact 
form. 

(171.)  Capes. — The  principal  headlands  are — 


On  Ike  north  eoa$i. 
Fair  Head,  or  Benmore      -    Aatrim. 
Bengore  Head     -       .       -         do. 
Alulin  Head         •       .       .    Donegal. 
Horn  Head         ...        do. 

I  On  the  touth  coast. 

Misen  Head        .       .       -    Cork. 

Cflpe  Clear,  on  island         -      do. 
1  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  .       -      do. 

Carosor«  Point  .       -       -    Wexford. 


OntheeoMteooMt, 
Cahore  Point      .       .       -    Wexford. 
Wicklow  Head    .       -       .    Wlcklow. 
Howth  Heatn     ...    Dublin. 

Of!  the  wett  coaat 


Rocsan  Point 
Erris  Head  -       • 
Achil  Head- 
Sljrne  Head 
Loop  HeMi 
Kerry  Head 
Dunmore  Head  • 


DonegaL 
Mayo. 

do. 

Galwaj. 
Clare. 
Kerry. 

dow 


A4jiioeot  to  Bengore  Head,  on  the  west,  is  the  Giants  Causeway, 
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ccmipoeed  of  hage  eolanuiB  of  basalt  which  project  apwards  of  a  thoa- 
aand  feet  into  the  sea. 

The  north,  north-west,  sonth-west,  and  soath  shores  of  Irebmd  are 
generally  high  and  rocky,  and  consist  in  many  parts  of  ragged  and  pre- 
cipitous clifl^  hollowed  into  Tarions  fonna  by  the  ooostant  action  of  the 
Atlantic  waves. 

The  eastern  coasts  an  generally  low  and  flat,  and  on  this  side  of  the 
island  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shore  is  much  obstracted 
by  sunken  rocks,  bars,  and  sand-banks.  These  are  especially  numerous 
on  the  north-east  coasts,  off  the  shores  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  along 
the  coast  to  the  soath  of  Dublin. 

(172.)  E^ttartBB,  Bap§,  Av.  — Hie  prindpal  inlets  on  the  east  coast 
arc  —  Dublin  Bar,  Dundalk  Bay,  Dundrnm  Bay,  Strangford  Lough,  and 
Belfast  Lough.   On  the  north  coast  are  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  are  —  Donegal  Bay,  Clew  Bay,  Gal  way 
Bay,  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  Dingle  Bay,  Kenmare  Bay,  and  Bantry 
Bay. 

On  the  south  coiity  the  most  conaideraUe  inlet  is  that  which  forms 
Cork  Harbour. 

The  west  and  south-west  coasts  are  more  indented  and  irregular  in 
shape  than  any  other  part  of  the  island.  The  numerous  inlets  form 
Tarlous  peninsulas,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  called  the 
Mullet  <on  the  north-west  coast  of  Mayo),  which  is  only  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  of  less  tlum  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  sea  on  the  western  coasts  both  of  Ireland  and  Scotlimd  is  gene* 
rally  deep,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Irish  coast 
sinks  suddenly  from  100  to  upwards  of  200  fathoms.  Here  the  proper 
bed  of  the  ocean  may  be  said  to  commence,  the  whole  archipelago  of  the 
British  Islands  being  baaed  upon  a  submarine  bank. 

(173.)  Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulster,  Lein- 
ster,  Munster,  and  Connaught ;  and  into  thirty-two  counties, 
of  which  Ulster  contains  nine,  Leinster  twelve,  Connaught 
five,  and  Munster  six.  Ulster  occupies  the  north  and  north- 
east part  of  the  island,  Leinster  the  east  and  south-east^ 
Connaught  the  west  and  north-west,  and  Munster  the  south- 
west, portions. 


Dnblla. 

Wfcklow. 

Wex'ord. 

Kilkenoy. 

Carlow. 

KMdarft. 

Qu«  n's  County. 

K-ng't  County. 

W(>>tin«nth. 

Lonirford. 

Month. 

Louth. 


U] 


Amagh. 

Down. 

Antrim. 


DonegaL 

Tyrone. 

Ffrmanagh. 

Monaghaa. 

Cavaa. 

OomiAOoaT. 

Leiirte. 


RotGOBinoo* 
»tgo. 
Mayo. 
Oaiway. 


Clara. 

Limerick. 

TIpperary. 

Waterford 

Cork. 

Keny. 
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(174.)  Natural  features  of  ^uj^oc^.  —  Ireland  is  generally 
level  in  the  interior ;  its  mountains  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts.  Between  Dublin 
Bay  on  the  east,  and  Galway  Bay  on  the  west,  a  great  plain 
stretches  entirely  across  the  island :  the  highest  parts  of  this 
central  plain  are  not  more  than  320  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  extends  northward  to  the  shores  ofLough  Neagh, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  southward  nearly  to  the 
borders  of  Waterford,  in  the  province  of  Munster :  its  south- 
ern half,  however,  is  diversified  by  hills  of  considerable 
elevation. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland  do  not  form  continuous  chains, 
but  constitute  detached  groups  and  highland  masses,  which 
at  different  parts  of  the  coast  intervene  between  the  in- 
terior plain  and  the  sea.  They  may  be  arranged  into  six 
distinct  groups  or  systems,  namely,  the  Mountains  of  Wick- 
low,  —  the  Moume  Mountains  (in  the  county  of  Down),  — . 
and  the  Mountains  of  Antrim,  —  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  ;  —  the  Mountains  of  Donegal,  in  the  north-west ;  — 
the  Mountains  of  Connemara,  on  the  west  coast,  between 
Donegal  and  Galway  Bays ;  —  and  the  Mountains  of  Kerry, 
in  the  south-west. 

The  Mountains  of  WickUno  cover  an  extensive  tract,  which  measures 
nearly  60  miles  from  north  to  soath,  and  about  30  miles  jfrom  east  to 
wc9t.  Their  highest  summit,  Lugnaquilla  (in  the  centre  of  the  mountain 
region),  is  3039  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  third  in  elevation  of  the 
Irish  mountains.  Some  other  summits  in  the  group  exceed  2000  feet; 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  a  well-known  mountain,  is  1651  feet.  This  mountain 
region  contains  numerous  small  lakes  and  waterfalls,  and  is  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.) 

The  Moume  Mountains  occupy  a  projecting  portion  of  the  coast,  in- 
termediate between  Dundalk  and  Dundrum  Bays,  and  rise  in  elevated 
masses  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  shore.  Their  highest 
summit.  Slieve-donard,  is  2788  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Mountains  of  Antrim  form  a  kind  of  plateau  which  intervenes 
between  Lough  Neagh  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Channel,  and  the 
highest  portions  of  which  are  on  its  eastern  side,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  coast  The  mountain  called  Divis,  to  the  west  of  Belfast,  is  1559 
feet  high  ;  further  northward,  some  summits  are  from  1700  feet  to  1800 
feet  in  elevation.  This  mountain  tract  terminates  on  the  north-cast  in 
the  high  promontory  of  Fair  Head. 

The  Mountains  of  Donegal  form  a  high  mountain-mass,  intersected 
by  parallel  valleys,  which  extend  in  a  general  direction  of  north-east 
And  south-west  They  contain  several  summits  which  exceed  2000  feet 
in  height,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  Errigal  (lat  55^  3',  long.  S""  5'),  2462 
feet  The  mountain  csllcd  Slicvc  League,  to  the  south-east  of  Bossan 
Point,  rises  precipitously  close  to  the  shore  and  is  1964  feet  high. 
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Between  the  Moontains  of  Donegal  and  the  mountain  region  of  Antrim 
some  high  ranges  extend  (to  the  south  of  Lough  Foyle),  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  through  the  county  of  Londonderry.  In  this  tract,  the 
mountain  called  Sawell  (lat.  54^  49',  long.  7°  2')  is  2236  feet  in  height. 
The  mountain  tract  which  extends  along  the  western  shores  of  Mayo 
and  Galway,  between  Donegal  and  Galwaj  Bays,  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  broad  inlet  of  Clew  Bay  (lat.  53^  5(y):  to  the  north  of  Clew 
Bay  are  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains  and  the  high  summit  of  Nephin, — to 
the  south,  the  Mountains  of  Connemara,  whidi  embrace  a  number  of 
detached  groups  and  isolated  eminences,  divided  by  deep  and  narrow 
ralleys.  In  the  range  of  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains  the  highest  summit 
is  2368  feet ;  the  mountain  called  Nephin,  further  to  the  eastward,  is  2639 
feet  high.  In  the  Mountains  of  Connemara,  Mweelrea,  adjacent  to  the 
west  coast,  is  2680  feet  in  height,  and  some  others  upwards  of  2000  feet. 

The  Mountainsof  Kerry  form  several  parallel  ranges  which  extend  (in 
a  general  east  and  west  dnrection)  through  the  county  of  that  name,  and 
into  the  adjacent  county  of  Cork.  Between  these  ranges  the  sea  pene- 
trates far  within  the  land,  and  forms  the  numerous  long  and  narrow 
estuaries  which  distinguish  the  south-west  coasts  of  Ireland.  The 
highest  summit  among  the  mountdns  of  Kerry,  and  also  the  highest  in 
the  island,  is  the  mountain  called  CarrantuohiU,  in  the  group  of  Macgil- 
licuddy's  Reeks  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Lakes  in  KiUamey),  which  is 
3404  feet  above  the  sea.  Mangerton,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  same 
lakes,  is  2754  feet  Mount  Brandon,  in  the  peninsula  which  intervenes 
between  Dingle  Bay  and  the  estuaxy  of  the  Shannon,  is  3120  feet,  and 
is  the  second  in  height  among  the  mountains  of  Ireland. 

Besides  the  mountain  systems  above  described  are  some  other  ranges 
of  less  extent,  as  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  (on  the  borders  of  King's 
County  and  Queen's  County),  1691  feet, —  the  Silver  Mine  Mountains  (in 
the  north-west  part  of  Tipperary),  2265  feet, —  the  Galty  Mountains  (on 
the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick),  3008  feet, —  and  the  Knockmei- 
ledown  Mountains  (on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford),  2598 
feet  The  Galty  and  KnockmeUedown  Mountams,  with  other  ranges  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  form  prolongations  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and 
have  the  same  general  parallelism  of  direction  from  east  to  west 

(175.)  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  consists  of  bog-land, 
which  prevails  most  extensively  in  that  jtart  of  the  central  plain  which 
lies  between  Dublin  and  Galway  Bays,  and  among  the  mountain-tracts 
of  the  western  coast  Bogs  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
among  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  those  of  the  north-eastern  coast 
The  bogs  of  Ireland  bear  no  analogy  to  the  fen  districts  of  England ; 
they  lie  in  all  cases  at  some  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  varying 
in  height  from  a  hundred  to  two  tiiousand  feet,  and  are  hence  readily 
susceptible  of  drainage. 

The  total  extent  of  bog-land  is  estimated  to  cover  about  12,500  square 
miles,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  island :  the  larger 
portion  of  this  is  flat  red  bog,  capable  of  being  reclaimed  for  cultivation; 
the  remainder  consists  of  mountain-bog,  mostly  convertible  into  pasture 
land.  The  bogs  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed,  into  red  or  fibrous,  and  black  or  compact  The  red 
bogs,  which  occur  most  extensively  in  the  region  of  the  central  plaiz:, 
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finrnish  atmndanoe  of  peat,  which  formB  the  fuel  moot  generaUj  lued  in 
Ireland. 

(176.)  Idanda,  —  These  aie  all  of  small  siae,  and  lie  closely  adjacent 
to  the  coast  On  the  east  side  are  —  DaXkeif  Jdand  (on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Dublin  Bay),  —  Irdan^a  Eyt^  a  hill  of  pyramidal 
form  (on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  HowthX — and  Lambay 
Islamd,  a  few  miles  further  to  the  northward. 

On  the  north  coast  are, — Rathlin  Idamd  (7  miles  long  and  }  broad), 
which  consists  of  steep  basaltic  rocks, — InuhtrakuU^  a  small  islet  to  the 
north-east  of  Malin  Head, —  Inch  Island,  situated  in  Lough  Swilly, — 
and  Tory  hland,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  DonegaL 

On  ^e  west  side  are, — Aran  laiand,  off  the  west  coast  of  Donegal, — 
Eagle  Island  and  scTeral  other  small  islets  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Mullet, — AchU  Idand  (about  95  square  miles  in  area), 
covered  with  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  rises  to  2222  feet, —  Clare 
Island  and  several  others  to  the  west  of  Clew  Bay  and  along  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Oalway, — and  the  group  of  the  Arran  Idandg  (consisting  of 
three,  of  which  &e  lazgest  is  sBout  19  square  miles),  at  the  entrance  of 
Ckdway  Bay. 

Off  the  south-west  coast  is  a  group  of  12  islets,  called  the  EUuheU,  to 
the  west  of  Dunmore  Head.  Further  south  is  ValenHa  Idand  (on  the 
aouth  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dingle  Bay),  which  has  an  area  of  40  square 
miles ;  it  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  is  very  fertile.  Cape  dear  Idand, 
the  most  southern  portion  oi  Ireland,  contains  about  8  square  miles  :  it 
IS  surrounded  by  high  cliffs,  and  is  generally  barren. 

(177.)  Rivers. — The  longest  river  of  Ireland  is  the  Shan- 
non, which  flows  224  miles  from  its  soorce  (in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  at  a  height  of  346  feet  above  the  sea)  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Loop  and  Kerry  Heads, — ^forming 
in  the  last  sixly  miles  of  its  coarse  a  magnificent  estuary, 
from  1  mile  to  11  miles  broad.  It  is  navigable  from  the 
sea  to  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  213  miles,  by  the  aid  of 
some  short  artificial  cuts,  the  principal  of  which  is  formed 
to  avoid  the  rapids  of  Doonas,  a  few  miles  above  Limerick. 
The  fall  of  the  Shannon,  like  that  of  the  Spey,  is  greater  in 
the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  passes 
through  three  considerable  lakes  (Lough  Allen,  Lough  Ree, 
and  Lough  Derg),  and  drains  a  surface  of  nearly  7000  square 
miles.  Its  most  considerable  tributary  is  the  river  Suck, 
which  joins  its  right  bank. 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  Ireland,  proceeding  in  succession  round 
the  coast,  are,— on  &e  south,  the  Bandon,  the  Lee  (60  miles),  the  Black' 
UHUer  (90  miles),  and  the  Barrovo  (114  miles),  with  its  tributary  the  Suir 
(100  miles). 

The  Lee  drains  an  area  of  nearly  600  square  miles,  and  forms  at 
its  month  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Cork,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world: 
it  is  not  navigable  above  Cork.    The  Barrow  and  the  Suir,  both  of  which 
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nse  in  the  Slieye  Bloom  Honntains,  and  unite  to  fonn  the  estuary  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  drain  a  very  extensiye  tract  of  country,  compre- 
hending above  8400  square  miles.  The  river  Nore,  a  considerable  tri- 
butary of  the  Barrow,  joins  its  light  bank.  The  Barrow  is  navigable 
to  Athy,  60  miles  from  the  sea ;  the  Soir  to  Clonmel,  a  distance  of 
40  miles;  the  Nore  to  Thomas  Town,  28  miles  above  its  junction  wi^ 
the  Barrow. 

On  the  east  coast  are,  the  Skmey  (70  miles) ;  the  Lijffey  (75  miles) ; 
the  Bcyne  (80  miles)  ;  and  the  Lagan  (42  miles),  flowmg  into  Belfast 
Lough.  TbQ  liffey  has  the  metropolis,  Dublin,  at  its  mouth,  but  is  not 
a  navigable  river.  The  Boyne,  which  drains  about  1000  square  miles, 
is  navigable  to  Navan,  25  miles  above  its  mouth. 

On  ihe  north  coast  the  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Bann  (from  Lough 
Neagh)  ;  and  the  Foj^  which  flows  into  Lough  Poyle.  The  Bann  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Bann ;  the  Upper  Bann  is  the  por- 
tion above  Lough  Neagh,  and  has  its  source  in  the  Moume  Mountains. 
The  total  length  of  the  Bann  is  100  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  above 
S300  square  miles :  it  is  navigable  to  Coleraine,  five  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  Foyle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  streams,  and  drains  an  area 
of  11 00  square  miles. 

(178.)  Lahta. — Lomgh  Neagh*,  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands, 
is  20  miles  long  and  10  in  average  breadth,  and  has  an  area  exceeding 
150  square  miks.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  only  48  feet ;  its 
greatest  depth  is  102  feet, — its  average  depth,  however,  not  more  than 
from  40  to  50  feet.  Its  f^ores  are  low  and  flat.  The  waters  of  Lough 
Keagh  are  celebrated  for  their  petrifying  quality. 

LoH/^  Erne  consists  of  two  parts, — an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Lake,  which 
are  connected  by  the  winding  channel  of  the  river  Erne  :  they  are  both 
(the  Upper  Lake  especially)  interspersed  with  numerous  islands.  From 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Lower  Lake,  the  river  Erne  flows  into  Do« 
negal  Bay. 

Lou^  ABen^  Lough  Bee,  and  Lomgh  Derg^  all  belong  to  the  course  of 
the  Shannon,  and  are  long  and  narrow  in  shape.  Lough  Allen  has  an 
area  of  14  square  miles  ;  Lough  Bee,  of  41  square  miles;  and  Lough 
Derg,  of  46  square  miles.  The  shores  of  Lough  Bee  are  low  and  flat, 
but  Lough  Derg  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  high  mountains. 

There  is  also  another  and  smaller  Xoti^A  Derg  (3j  square  miles),  in 
the  south  of  Donegal  On  a  small  island  which  it  contains  is  a  cave 
called  St.  Patrick's  Poigatoiy,  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland. 

Lough  Mash,  in  the  western  partof  Connaugfat,  has  an  area  of  35  square 
miles,  and  communicates  by  a  subterranean  channel  with  Lough  Conib, 
which  lies  at  a  lower  leveL  Lough  CoEtrib  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  narrow  channel :  its  total  area  is  68  square  miles.  ltd  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  Galway  Bay  by  the  river  Corrib,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is 
the  town  of  Cralway.   . 

The  Lakes  ofKUlarneg,  situated  amongst  the  Mountains  of  Kerry,  are 
three  m  number,  an  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Lake,  all  connected  with 

*  like  the  term  " loch"  in  Scotland,  the  word  "lough"  in  Ireland  is 
applied  both  to  inlets  of  the  sea  and  to  proper  fresh-water  lakes. 
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one  another,  and  of  which  the  latter  expands  to  the  largest  size.  Their 
total  area  is  aboat  10  sqaare  miles.  The  Lakes  of  EoUamej  are  cele- 
brated for  their  picturesque  beautj ;  on  their  west  side  the  highest  moan- 
tains  in  Ireland  rise  steeply  from  the  edge  of  the  water. 

There  are  numerous  other  lakes  in  Ireland,  of  smaller  size,  which  with 
those  mentioned  above  are  estimated  to  embrace  a  total  area  of  711  square 
miles. 

(179.)  Minerals, — CW  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  (in  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Ck>rk,  Kerry,  Clare,  Leitrim,  Tyrone, 
and  Antrim),  but  is  generally  of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  furnished 
by  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  comparatiyely  little  worked. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  coal  raised  is  only  used  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  lime.  The  best  for  domestic  purposes  is  found  to  the  west  of 
Lough  Neagbf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon.  Peat,  however,  is 
the  &el  exclusively  used  by  the  labouring  population,  and  the  towns  are 
chiefly  supplied  with  coal  from  the  ports  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Iron  ore  also  occurs  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  coal  district  of 
Leitrim,  lying  round  Lough  ^en,  but  the  scarcity  of  coal  has  caused  its 
working  to  be  almost  wholly  abandoned. 

Mines  of  copper  and  lead  are  worked  in  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork, 
and  Kerry,  and  copper  also  in  Wicklow,  but  the  produce  is  not  consider- 
able. The  copper  ore  is  sent  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted.  Small  quantities 
both  of  gold  and  silver  have  also  been  found  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Wicklow. 

Granite  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Donegal  and  Galway  excellent  statuary  marble  is  found.  Limestone 
is  generally  abundant,  and  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the  principal 
rock  in  the  level  plun  of  the  interior.  On  the  southern  and  western  bor- 
ders of  Lough  Neagh  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  clay,  which  is  found 
only  at  a  few  other  places  in  Ireland,  and  in  small  quantities.  Antimony, 
manganese,  and  fuUers'  earth,  are  fdso  found  in  some  places,  and  slate  is 
quarried  to  a  ^mall  extent,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  near 
Lismore. 

Mineral  springs  occur  at  Mallow  (in  the  county  of  Cork),  the  water  of 
which  is  salme,  and  of  a  temperature  23°  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ; 
— at  Castle  Connell,  near  Lunerick,  of  chalybeate  quality  ;  —  and  sul- 
phureous waters  at  Swanlinbar,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  Lucan,  near 
Dublin. 

(180.)  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Ireland  differs  chiefly  from  that  of 
England  in  its  greater  degree  of  moisture.  About  31  inches  of  rain  fall 
annually  at  Dublin,  and  40  inches  at  Cork.  Not  only  does  more  rain 
fall  than  occurs  In  England,  but  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  times  largely 
impregnated  with  moisture.  This  results  from  the  perfectly  insular  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  prevalence  during  three-fourths  of  the  year 
of  westerly  winds,  charged  with  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic  The  almost 
constant  humidity  of  the  air  is  the  cause  of  the  generally  verdant  aspect 
by  which  Ireland  is  distinguished ;  the  trees  hence  remain  longer  in  leaf 
than  in  England. 

The  western  coasts  of  Ireland  are  warmer  than  similar  latitudes  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  whole  island  has  a  more  equable  average  temperature, — • 
that  is,  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  confined  within  narrower  limits 
than  in  England  or  Scotland. 
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The  plants  and  animals  are  generally  the  same  as  those  which  belong 
to  Great  Britain.  There  are  some  local  peculiarities,  but  these  are  not  of 
importance.  The  arbatns,  a  beaatifiil  evergreen  which  flourishes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes  of  Killame  j  and  the  south-west  coast,  is  not 
natiye  to  any  other  country  in  so  high  a  latitude.  The  broad-leared 
myrtle  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  southern  counties  ;  but  peaches,  grapes, 
and  other  similar  fruits,  do  not  ripen  without  much  care  and  attention. 

Ireland  was  formerly  thickly  covered  with  forests,  but  the  greater  part 
of  these  have  been  cut  down,  and  wood  is  now  comparatively  scarce.  The 
remains  of  ancient  vegetation  are  found  in  the  extensive  bogs,  in  which 
whole  trunks  of  trees  are  frequently  discovered. 

There  are  no  serpents  in  Ireland,  and  one  species  of  lizard,  with  four 
of  the  order  of  frogs,  newts,  &c,  constitute  the  only  reptiles  met  with  in 
this  country,  and  even  some  of  these  are  probably  of  recent  introduction. 

(181.)  Population, — Ireland  is  less  populous  now  than  at 
a  former  period.  In  1851,  the  total  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants was  6,550,319,  an  average  of  201  to  the  square  mile. 
But  in  1841  its  population  amounted  to  8,175,238,  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  250  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile — an 
astonishing  proportion,  considering  the  large  extent  of  moun- 
tainous and  unproductive  land. 

The  diminution  in  the  population  of  Ireland  during  the  ten  years  in- 
tervening between  1841  and  1851  was  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  twenty  per 
cent  ^Hiis  result  was  mainly  due  to  the  extensive  emigration  which  had 
long  been  going  on  (and  which  still  continues),  aided  by  the  suffering 
and  increased  mortality  that  occurred  during  the  famine  of  1846-8. 

The  population  is  most  dense  in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  large  towns.  The  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  island  are  those  most  thinly  inhabited,  and  in  which  the 
population  is  most  scattered. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  belong  to  the  Celtic  race, 
though  in  the  parts  most  adjacent  to  England,  and  in  the  large  towns, 
they  have  become  partially  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  English  colo- 
nists. The  English  language  is  now  generally  prevalent,  and  the  native 
Celtic  dialect  in  gradual  process  of  extinction,  though  still  spoken  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  island. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Ulster  the  population  is  almost  wholly  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland  have  been  transplanted  there  accordingly.  Colonists  from 
Scotland  have  at  various  times  settled  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
the  great  colonisation  of  Ulster  by  the  Scotch  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
James  L  The  inhabitants  of  Ulster  occupy  a  higher  rank  in  the  social 
scale  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  are  generally  a  more 
frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race. 

(182.)  Industrial  occupations:  agricuUure. — Ireland  is 
chiefly  a  grazing  country,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  reared,  principally  for  export  to  England.     Oxen 
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are  most  extensively  bred  in  the  counties  of  Limerick, 
Tlpperarj,  Roscommon,  and  Meath :  the  native  cattle  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  introduction  of 
English  breeds.  Roscommon,  Galway,  Clare,  Tipperary, 
and  limerick,  are  the  chief  counties  for  breeding  sheep,  but 
these  are  not  so  extensively  reared  as  oxen :  the  native 
sheep  is  small  and  partially  covered  with  hair,  but  it  has 
been  crossed  with  English  breeds,  and  most  of  the  Irish 
sheep  are  at  present  Icmg-woolled  and  of  large  size.  A  breed 
of  fine  short-woolled  sheep  is  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow.  Goats  are  very  generally  reared  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  are  kept  chiefly  for  their  milk.  The 
hog,  however,  is  the  animid  most  universally  found,  and 
almost  throughout  the  country  shares  the  habitations  of  the 
peasantry,  feeding  chiefly  on  potatoes.  Dairy-farms  are 
numerous,  and  butter  is  made  and  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Next  to  the  potatoe,  which  is  the  prevalent  crop,  oats  are 
most  generally  cultivated.  The  humidity  of  the  climate 
renders  it  less  fitted  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  barley, 
both  of  which,  however,  are  raised,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  former  has  extended  of  late  years.  The  greater  part  of 
the  grain  raised  in  Ireland  is  not  consumed  in  that  country, 
but  exported  to  England.  The  culture  of  the  beet-root,  for 
the  purpose  of  malung  sugar,  has  been  introduced  of  late. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  during  1846  and  sub- 
sequent years,  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  its  population.  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  was  largely  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
this  article  continues  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  Irish 
imports.  Flax  is  grown  to  some  extent  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  for  the  supply  of  the  staple  manufacture. 

(183.)  Fisheries, — The  seas  around  Iceland  swarm  with 
fish,  and  the  inlets  on  its  shores  are  the  resort  of  vast  shoals 
of  the  cod,  herring,  ling,  hake,  mackerel,  and  many  others. 
There  are  extensive  oyster-beds  on  the  coast  of  Clare,  and 
also  in  Lough  Swilly.  But  this  branch  of  industry  is  very 
imperfectly  developed,  and  the  Irish  fisheries  are  far  from 
being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Indeed,  their  produce  is 
quite  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  abundant  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  nature,  and  salt  fish  is  even  imported 
from  Scotland.  Fresh-water  fish  likewise  abound  in  the 
rivers,  and  there  are  salmon-fisheries  in  the  Bann,  the  Foyle, 
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the  Boyne,  and  other  streamy  some  of  the  produce  of  which 
is  sent  to  the  markets  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London. 

(184.)  Manufactures. — ^IreUmd  is  not  distinguished  as  a 
manufacturing  country.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that 
of  lineuj  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  though 
latterly  extended  into  Connaught  and  Munster.  Belfast 
and  Armagh,  with  their  inmiediate  neighbourhood,  constitute 
its  principal  seat. 

The  wooUen  manufacture,  chiefly  confined  to  the  coarser 
kinds  of  goods,  is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  Leinster,  at 
Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wicklow,  and  elsewhere.  The  manu- 
facture of  broad-cloths  has  been  introduced  into  Dublin,  and 
that  of  fine  stuffs  at  Bandon :  a  coarse  kind  of  frieze  is  ge- 
nerally made  by  the  farming  population  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  intervals  of  agricultural  labour,  for  their 
own  use  and  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  districts. 

The  manufacture  of  coiton  goods  is  prosecuted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  Belfast  and  its  vicinity,  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  at  Tullamore  (King's  County), 
and  elsewhere.  The  manufacture  of  tabinet^  or  Irish  popHn, 
a  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted,  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Dublin.  Some  manufacture  of  muslin  and  cambric  is  carried 
on  at  Dundalk. 

The  distillation  of  whisky  from  malt  is  largely  carried  on, 
though  not  by  any  means  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  more  temperate  habits  among  the 
population  at  large.  Beer  is  largely  made  in  Dublin,  and 
exported  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  foreign  countries. 
Other  manufactures,  pursued  to  a  less  extent,  are  those  of 
muslin,  leather,  glass,  and  vitrioL 

(185.)  Commerce, — The  foreign  trade  of  Ireland  is  incon- 
siderable compared  with  that  carried  on  across  the  Channel, 
with  Great  Britain.  The  imports  from  abroad  consist  chiefly 
of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  timber,  tallow,  flax,  hemp, 
and  wool ;  with,  of  late  years,  maize  or  Indian  com,  chiefly 
frcnn  the  United  States.  Coal  is  largely  imported  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  also  cotton,  woollen,  and  hard- 
ware goods,  with  other  British  manufactures. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  and  consist 
principally  of  agricultural  produce  (including  vast  numbers 
of  live  cattle  and  pigs),  with  salt  beef  and  pork,  eggs,  he. ; 
and  also  linen  manufactures. 

Dublin  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  foreign  import  trade, 
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and  next  in  order  are  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Waterford ;  but  the 
export  trade  both  of  Belfast  and  Cork  is  more  considerable 
than  that  of  Dublin.  Waterford  is  a  great  seat  of  the  cross- 
channel  trade  to  England,  and  exports  immense  quantities 
of  live  stock  and  agricultural  produce, — consigned  chiefly  to 
Bristol.  Both  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  have  also  consider- 
able export  trade  of  butter  and  other  farm  produce. 

(1S6.)  Internal  communication, — The  roads  in  Ireland  are  generally 
well  laid  out,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  unless  in  the  remoter  and  more 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country. 

Two  principal  canals  (the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Royal  Canal)  connect 
Dublin  with  the  Shannon,  crossing  the  great  plain  which  occupies  the 
interior  of  the  country, — with  branches  to  many  of  the  principal  towns 
adjacent  to  their  course.  These  are  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  Irish  metropolis.  There  are  also  some  other 
canals  and  artificial  navigations,  but  tiiis  mode  of  communication  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  so  extensively  used  as  might  be  expected.  The  Shannon 
is  extensively  traversed  by  steam-boats  both  for  passengers  and  goods. 

Several  lines  of  railway  have  been  constructed  of  late  years,  and  others 
ore  in  process  of  formation.  A  short  line  between  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town (on  the  south  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  near  its  entrance,)  was  opened 
in  1834.  A  great  trunk  line  (the  Great  Southern  and  Western),  which 
extends  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and  is  crossed  by  a  lino  bet%Teen  Water- 
ford aAd  Limerick,  places  the  capital  of  the  island  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  all  its  south  and  south-western  parts.  Other  lines 
extend  from  Dublin,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Galway,  and  northward, 
by  way  of  Drogheda,  to  Belfast.  But  the  railway  system  in  Ireland  is 
as  yet  far  from  being  fully  developed. 

The  voyage  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  (the  nearest  port  on  the 
British  coast)  is  performed  by  swift  steam-packets  in  less  than  four  hours. 
Prom  Holyhead  to  London  the  journey  by  railway  (which  is  now  open 
continuously  throughout)  occupies  Sj  hours;  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
a  cofbmunication  is  effected  between  the  Irish  metropolis  and  the  capital 
of  the  British  Empire  (a  distance  of  upwards  of  330  miles,  70  of  which 
are  water,)  in  the  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  about  13  hours! 

(187.)  National  divisions. — The  thirty-two  counties  into 
which  Ireland  is  divided  are  of  very  unequal  dimensions. 
Cork,  the  largest^  has  an  area  of  2765  square  miles, — Galway, 
the  next  in  size,  of  2360  square  miles.  The  smallest  is  Louth, 
322  square  miles  in  extent*  The  counties  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island  are  generally  smaUer  than  those  on  the  west. 
The  names  of  the  four  provinces,  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster, 
and  Connaught,  are  now  only  used  as  geographical  divisions, 

•  The  town  and  territory  of  Drogheda,  situate  on  the  borders  of 
Louth  and  Heath,  also  forms  a  county  in  itself,  with  an  area  of  9  square 
miles. 
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though  they  formerly  marked  the  limits  of  separate  king- 
doms. 

Thirty  of  the  counties  are  sabdivided  into  baronies,  very  unequal  in 
extent ;  the  county  of  Caran  into  hundreds,  and  Cork  into  two  ridings 
(east  and  west),  which  again  are  subdivided  into  hundreds.  The  parishes 
form  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  but  their  limits  do  not  always 
coincide  with  those  of  the  counties  and  baronies. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  is  into  two  archiepiscopal  provinces,  those  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  ten  bishoprics, — five  in  each  province. 

(188.)  Tovms  and  principal  places,  —  The  counties  are  enumerated 
below,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  towns,  and  their  population  in 
1851.    The  county-towns  are  denoted  by  italics. 


Coontiei. 

Dablia  -  .  . 
Wicklow  -  -  - 
Wexford  -  •  . 
Kflkennjr-  -  - 
Carlow  .  .  . 
Kildare  •  -  - 
Qoecn's  County 
King's  County  - 
'Westmeath  •  • 
Longford  -  - 
Meath  .  .  . 
Louth      .    -    . 


Counties. 


Armagh 
Down- 


Antrim     -    - 

Londonderry 
Donegal  -  - 
Tyrone  -  - 
Fermanagh  - 
Monaghan  - 
Caran  -   -    - 


LEINSTER,  TWELVE  COUNTIES. 

Towns. 

DMbUn,  359,000— Klngitown,  10,000— Balbriggan.  230O. 

ArUow.  3300—  WiMow,  3100. 

Wexford,  12,800 — New  Rots,  9000  —  Enniicorthy,  7000. 

KOinrnv,  80,000. 

Carlow,  9000L 

Athy,  aiOO  —  Natu,  2900  ~  Haynooth,  1600  —  Kildare,  180O. 

Maryborough.  2000— Portarlington,  2700. 

JiUiamore,  4600—  Partonstown,  5400—  Philipstown,  750. 

Athlone,  6200—  JVtttftiviir,  11.000. 

Longford,  4000  —  Edgewortbitown,  860. 

Navan,  3900-  TWm,  6000. 

Drogheda,  17,000— DitiMtett,  9.800. 

ULSTER,  NINE  COUNTIES. 

Towns. 

Armagh,  9000— Portadown,  3000. 

Newry,  13,000— Down/MKric*,  3800  —  Donagbadee,  2800  — 
Portaferry,  2000. 

BelfMt,  98,000— Llsbum,  6900  —  Carrickfergus.  8.^)0  —  Bally- 
castle,  1600. 

lAmdonderrfft  ^JOtXi-^  Coleralne,  0900. 

L(ffbrdt  570  —  Ballysbannon.  860a 

Strabane,  4900 — Dongannon,  3800 — Omt^h,  3000. 

Enmiskaten,  690O— Newton  Butler,  500. 

Monagkam,  3400— Clones,  2300. 

Cavan,  3700— Cootehill,  2100. 


CONNAUOHT,  FIVE  COUNTIES. 

Counties.  Towns. 

Leitrlm   -    -    .    -  Carriek'On'Shanmmt  1800. 

Roscommon      -    -  i?o«comOT0»,  8000  — Elphin,  1200. 

Sllgo   -    .    .    .    .  Sligo,  \l,OM. 

Mayo CMf^ftar.  4000  — Westport,  4000  — Klllala,  970. 

Gaiway    -    .    -    .  Oo/wiiy,  23,000  —  Tuam,  7800  —  Lbughrea,  3€00. 

MUNSTER,  SIX  COUNTIES. 

Counties.  Towns. 

Glare   .    .    -    .    .       Enmit,7900. 
Limerick-    -    -    -       Limen'eh, 6G,000, 
TIpperary    -    -    .       Cionmel,  15,000— Carrlck-on-Suir,  6900  —  Thurles,  10,000— 

Tlpperary,  8200  —  Cashel,  8000—  Cahlr,  8600. 
Waterford    ...        VPoftTToftl,  96,000— Dunganran,  6300— Llsmore,  2.1C0. 
Cork C0rifc,86.OOO  —  Youghia,  7300— Bandon.  8000— Kinsale,  5500 

—  Mallow,  5400 — Baltimore. 
Kerry Trolfe,  13,700— Killamey,  5900  — Dingle.  3200— CahirciTeen, 

1800. 
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Compared  with  the  general  densify  of  its  popnlation,  Ireland  contuns 
few  large  towns.  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  limerick,  are  the  only 
towns  which  have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  the  onlj  additional 
places  of  which  the  population  eqnals  20,000  are  Galway,  Waterfbrd, 
Londonderry,  and  EUkenny.  The  greater  number  of  the  towns  hare 
only  irom  three  to  foor  or  five  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  population 
is  chiefly  rural,  and  distributed  in  Tillages  and  small  farm-holdings 
throughout  the  country. 

(189.)  Dublin^  the  capital  of  Ireland,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Liffey,  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings,  and  its  numerous  splendid  residences,  which 
entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  two 
cathedral  churches, — Christ  Church  (the  more  ancient),  and  St  Patrick's, 
distinguished  for  its  numerous  monuments.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Protes- 
tant University,  styled  Trinity  College,  founded  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  mouth  of  the  riTor  lifiey  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  so  that 
large  vessels  are  unable  to  reach  the  town ;  but  an  excellent  harbour 
has  been  constructed  at  Kingstown  (formerly  called  Dunleary),  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  six  miles  to  the  eastward.  Kingstown 
now  forms,  in  fact,  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  is  the  principal  resort  of  its 
shipping. 

Maynootk,  in  the  county  of  Ealdare,  15  miles  to  the  west  of  Dublin,  is 
the  seat  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  students  for  the  Boman  Catholic 
priesthood. 

Both  Drogheda  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne),  and  Dundalk  (at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  that  name),  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  have 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  com,  hides,  butter,  and  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  produce.  Drogheda  is  one  of  the  principid  corn-markets 
of  Ireland. 

Kilkenny,  oti  the  river  Nore,  is,  next  to  Dublin,  the  most  populous 
town  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  It  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods,  and  has  considerable  inland  trade. 

Belfast,  situated  on  the  river  Lagan,  and  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough, 
is  the  second  city  in  Ireland  in  size  and  wealth,  and  is  rapidly  advancing 
in  commercial  importance.  It  is  a  great  seat  both  of  the  linen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  there  are  also  fSftctories  of  glass  and  vitriol, 
potteries,  sugar-refineries, breweries,  and  distilleries.  Belfast  has  consider- 
able foreign  trade,  as  well  as  extensive  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  coast,  especially  with  Liverpool,  to  which  it  senda 
great  quantities  of  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  By  the  aid  of  a  canal, 
this  town  has  a  navigable  communication  with  Lough  Ncagh.  Belfast 
contains  an  important  collegiate  establishment,  entitled  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution,  supported  in  part  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  is  also 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  newly-established  Queen's  Colleges. 

Armagh  is  considered  as  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Ireland,  and 
contains  an  ancient  cathedral.  Linen  is  extensively  manufactured  in  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  has  considerable  inland  trade. 

Londonderry,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Foyle,  near  its  mouth,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  has  some  forei^^ 
trade*  and  also  great  intercourse  with  Scotland  and  Liverpool,  chiefly 
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by  steam-boatfl.  It  is,  next  to  Belfast,  the  most  considerable  town  in 
Ubter. 

Gaiwaif,  the  largest  city  of  Connanght,  lies  near  the  head  of  Galway 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  flows  from  Longh  Corrib.  The 
TillB^  of  Aughrim  (or  Aghrim),  noted  for  a  decisive  victory  gained  by 
the  army  of  William  IIL  over  that  of  James  IL,  (a.d.  1691)  is  within 
the  eastern  border  of  the  comity  of  Galway,  near  ite  right  bank  of  the 
river  Sack. 

Limerick,  situated  on  the  Shannon,at  the  commencement  of  the  estnary 
of  that  river,  is  fourth  in  population  of  the  cities  of  Ireland,  and  contains 
an  ancient  cathedral  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen, 
cotton,  paper,  and  many  other  articles,  and  is  a  great  place  of  trade, 
both  foreign  and  coasting.  Vessels  of  400  tons  burden  can  ride  in 
safety  at  &e  quay,  and  the  navigation  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  is  perfectly  unobstructed  and  secure. 

Cork,  situated  on  &e  river  Lee,  is  the  third  city  of  the  island  in  size 
and  populousness,  and  is  only  inferior  to  Belfast  in  the  amount  of  its 
foreign  trade.  Provisions  and  other  agricultural  produce  are  largely  ex- 
ported ;  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen  goods,  with  paper,  leather,  and 
glass,  are  manufactured :  riiip-building  is  also  extensively  carried  on, 
and  many  large  steamers  are  constructed.  Below  Cork,  the  Lee  expands 
into  a  considerable  estuary,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
die  world.  On  an  island  situated  within  this  harbour  is  Qveenstown, — 
xmtil  lately  called  the  Cove  of  Cork,  but  which  received  its  present 
name  on  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1849.  Queens- 
town  forms  the  principal  port  of  Cork,  as  only  the  smaller  vessels  are 
able  to  reach  that  city. 

WtUerfordt  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Snir,  has  great  foreign  and 
coasting  trade.  Vessels  of  500  tons  burden  can  lie  in  safety  at  the 
quay. 

Besides  the  places  above  described,  the  ports  of  Newry,  Dcwnpatrick, 
and  CarrickferguSj  on  the  north-east  coast, — Coleraine  (near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bann),  on  the  north, — BaJOyahoKMn  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Erne), 
SUgo,  Weatporty  and  Trtdee,  on  the  west, — KvnioUe  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bandon),  Youghal  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater),  and  Jhtngarvan,  on 
the  sontii  coast, — and  Wexford  (at  the  month  of  the  Slaney),  on  the 
south-east, — are  all  places  of  some  commercial  importance,  and  cany 
on  an  export  trade,  chiefly  of  provisions. 

Among  the  most  considerable  inland  towns  are  JTiZlainy,  Carlow, 
AskUmt,  and  MuBingar,  in  the  province  of  Leinster ;  — Armagh^  Li^imm^ 
and  EnniMkn/m  Ulster ; — and  CUmmd,  Carrick'On'Suir,Kad  Bandcn 
(on  the  river  of  that  name),  in  Munster. 

The  towns  of  Belfast,  C^rk,  and  Galway  are  each  the  seat  of  a  college, 
entitled  Queen's  College,  of  recent  establishment. 

Almost  every  part  of  Ireland  abounds  in  remains  of  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical edifices, — monuments  of  its  early  civilisation.  Besides  these  are 
numerous  Bound  Towers,  which  are  tall  circular  buildings,  of  taper 
dimensions,  rising  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  which 
are  probably  the  remains  of  Pagan  antiquity.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  now  in  ruins,  thoi^  a  few  are  still  nearly  pevfoct  in 
external  shape. 
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FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  &c. 

(190.)  The  British  Islands  constitate  together  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  form  of  government  in  which  is  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  succession  to  the  throne  is  hereditary.  The  legislatiye 
power  is  shared  between  the  Soyereign  and  two  Honses  of  Parliament, -« 
the  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  peers,  whose  title  is  hereditary,  and 
the  number  of  whom  can  be  i^ded  to  by  the  Crown,  — and  the  House  of 
Commons,  consisting  of  delegates  elected  by  certain  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  both  of  spiritual  and  temporal  peers. 
The  Spiritual  Peers  are  the  two  Archbishops  and  25  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  English  Church,  and  one  Archbishop  and  three  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  temporal  Peers  embrace  all  adult  members 
of  the  peerage  of  England  and  Wales,  with  16  representatives  of  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  and  27  of  those  of  Ireland.  The  representative  peers 
of  Scotland  are  elected  for  each  Parliament, — the  Irish  peers  for  life. 

The  House  of  Conunons  consists  of  658  members,  500  of  whom  are 
returned  as  representatives  of  the  various  counties  and  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales,  53  from  Scotland,  and  105  from  Ireland. 

The  House  of  Commons  regulates  the  supplies  of  money  for  the  public 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom,  and  bills  affecting  money  can  only  originate 
in  that  house  ;  but  all  new  laws,  or  public  measures  of  any  kind,  require 
the  united  consent  of  the  two  Honses  of  Parliament  and  the  Sovereign. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  is  carried  on  by 
ministers  and  officers  appointed  by  the  Sovereign. 

(191.)  For  the  administration  of  justice,  Engluid  and  Wales  are  divided 
into  seven  circuits,  each  of  which  is  visited  twice  a  year  by  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  law  courts.  These  are  the  Home  Circuit,  the  Nor- 
folk Circuit,  the  Oxford  Circuit,  the  Midland  Circuit,  the  Western  Circuit, 
the  Northern  Circuit,  and  the  Chester  and  Wales  Circuit.  The  county  of 
Middlesex,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  law  courts,  is  not  included  in 
any  of  the  circuits.  In  each  county,  the  town  in  which  the  assizes  (or 
periodical  sittings  of  the  courts)  are  held  is  regarded  as  the  county- 
town. 

The  judicial  administration  of  Scotland  is  distinct  from  that  of  England 
and  Wales.    Ireland  is  divided  into  six  circuits,  which  are  periodically  * 
visited  by  the  judges. 

(192.)  The  establi^ed  religion  in  England  and  Wales  is  the  Protestant, 
and  the  English  church  is  under  the  government  of  two  archbishops  and 
twenty-six  bishops.  The  namifi  of  &  episcopal  sees  have  been  already 
mentioned  (Art.  136.). 

In  Scotland,  the  established  form  of  worship  is  the  Presbyterian,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  church  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  body  called  the 
General  Assembly. 
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In  Ireland,  the  established  church  is  a  branch  of  the  English  chnrch 
(forming,  with  it,  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland),  and  is 
gOYemed  bj  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  persuasion. 

In  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  full  toleration  is  allowed  to  those 
who  dissent  from  the  established  form  of  worship. 

(193.)  In  regard  to  education^  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  less  adyanced  than  in  some  other 
countries.  The  proportion  whicl  the  number  of  children  actually  at 
school  bears  to  the  entire  population  is  smaller  in  England  than  in 
Pmssia,  Bavaria,  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  But  great  improve- 
ment both  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  primary  instruction  has  taken  place 
of  late  years,  and  extensive  assistance  is  now  afforded  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  schools  in  connection  with  each  of  the  two  great  Educational 
Societies — the  National  Society,  which  represents  the  ^tablished  church, 
and  has  under  its  direction  by  far  the  lai^r  number  of  schools,  —  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  is  chiefly  supported  by 
the  dissenting  classes.  The  chief  establishments  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Scotland  occupies  a  higher  position  than  Engluid  both  in  regard  to 
elementary  instruction  and  to  the  superior  branches  of  education.  An 
extensive  system  of  instruction,  through  the  agency  of  parochial  schools, 
partly  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  is  carried  out  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  has  resulted  in  a  very  general  diffusion  of  moral  and 
religious  training  among  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

In  Ireland,  elementary  instruction  is  promoted  by  a  numerous  body 
of  schools  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  National  Education, 
and  assisted  with  funds  by  the  Government.  The  three  Queen's  Col- 
leges of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  recently  established  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  secular  education  (without  reference  to  differences  of  reli- 
gious belief)  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  together  constitute  the 
Queen's  University,  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  which  possess  the 
nsiial  power  of  granting  degrees. 

(194.)  Great  Britain  is  disting^uished  rather  as  a  naval  than  a  mili- 
tary power,  but  maintains  nevertheless  a  numerous  standing  army, 
amounting  (inclusive  of  the  troops  employed  in  India,  and  at  the  vari- 
ous colonial  stations)  to  upwards  of  200,000  men.  The  Boyal  Navy  of 
Great  Britain  is  superior  to  that  of  any  eountry  on  the  globe,  and  in- 
cludes more  than  600  ships  of  all  classes,  above  three-flfths  of  them  pro- 
pelled by  steam.  The  great  increase  in  the  steam  nai^^  of  Britain  of 
late  years,  both  in  regard  to  war-steamers  and  those  employed  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  empire. 

(195.)  Cohmes. — The  British  Empire  includes  a  vast  number  of 
foreign  and  colonial  possessions,  embracing  territories  situated  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  A  view  of  the  extent  and  population  of  these  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  Table :  a  brief  account  of  each  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  the  various  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
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Table  of  British  Domnions  in  varimu  parts  of  the  Globe, 


Area  In 
Bng.  iq.  milei. 


Fopolation. 


IN  BUBOPB : 

British  laUndi  (in  1851)  : 

England  and  Walea 

Scotland      .       .       -       -       . 

Ireland        -       -       -       -       - 

Itl«  of  Man  and  Chaimal  Iilanda 
Heligoland  -  -  -  -  . 
Gibraltar  ..... 
Malta  and  Goco  .... 
Ionian  Islanda       .... 


IK  ASIA. 
Britifh  India : 

Bengal  l^ecldency      ... 

Madras       do.  ... 

Bombay     da  ... 

Protected  SUtes  >       .       . 

Straits  Settlements  (Penaag,  ftc) 

Ceylon        ..... 

Aden       ...... 

Hong  Kong    ..... 

lAbuan   -....• 


IN  AFRICA. 
Western  Africa  (including  the  Gambia,*  Sierra) 
Leone,  and  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast)      3 
Cape  Colony  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)      ... 

Natal 

Ascension       .-.-.... 

St.  Helena      •        ....... 

Mauritius  and  its  dependencies      .       .       .      - 

IN  AMERICA. 
Canada  ........ 

New  Brunswidc     ....... 

NoTa  Scotia,  with  Cape  Breton  Island  ... 
Prince  Edward  Island    ...... 

Newfoundland        -       .       ..... 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver  Island  ...... 

Hudson  Bay  Territory,  and  Labrador 

West  Indies(includiogBritisbGiiianaandHondaras) 

Bermuda  Islands    ....... 

Falkland  Islands 

IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 
New  South  Wales  ...... 

Queensland    ........ 

Victoria,  or  Fort  Phillip 

South  Australia     ....... 

Western  Australia  (settled  portions  oO        -       • 
Unoccupied  regions  of  Australia   .... 

Tasmania        ........ 

NorfollL  Island, 

New  Zealand         ....... 


57.813 

30,084 

32,513 

313 

5 

S 

122 

1,097 


612,840 

135,680 

120,065 

400,000 

1,575 

94,000 

9 

30 

26 


900.000 

18,000 

34 

47 

1,020 


850,000 

27,700 

18.725 

2,130 

36,000 

225,000 

14.000 

2,500.000 

76,280 

22 

6,000 


300,000 

80,000 

300,000 

40,000 

2.280,000 

24,000 

13 

99,000 


SUMMARY  IN  ROUND  NUMBERS. 

120,000 

1,200 

1,305,000 

219,000 
3,230,800 
3.124,000 


British  Islands       ...... 

Colonies  and  dependenciet  in  Europe  - 

Do.  do.  Asia 

Do.  do.  Africa    . 

Do.  do.  America. 

Do.  do.  Australia,  &c. 

Total  BaiTiBB  Empire  - 


8,000,000 


17.923,000 

2,871,000 

6,515,000 

143,000 

2,400 

16,000 

140,000 

227,000 


85,520,000 

2^301,000 

11,100.000 

45,000.000 

200,000 

1,500,000 

40.000 

80,000 

1,260 


62,Ue 

267,000 

111,000 

400 

7,000 

239,000 


9,500,000 

194,000 

300,000 

72,000 

120,000 

25,000 
100,000 
950,000 

10,000 
500 


305.000 

517,000 

120.000 

14.000 

82.000 

130,000 


27-390,000 

700.000 

166,CiOO,000 

7f)0,000 

4,000.000 

1.300,000 


200,000,000 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  COUNTRIES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

(196.)  The  natanJ  features  of  the  European  mainland  have 
been  described  in  Chapter  IL  A  brief  account  of  the  inha- 
bitants, their  industrial  pursuits,  the  natural  divisions,  and 
principal  towns,  of  each  of  the  countries  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  given  in  the  present  and  succeeding  chapters. 

SECTION  L — ^FRANCE. 

(197.)  I^eteniand  Boimdaries. — ^France  is  bounded  on  the 
Borth  bj  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  English  Channel,-* 
on  the  west  hj  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  — on  the  south  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean  Se%  —  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Alps,  the  chain  of  Mount  Jura,  and  the  Rhine.  The 
Pyrenees  divide  France  from  Spain,  —  the  Alps  from  Italy, 
— ^Mount  Jura  from  Switzerland, -~  and  the  Rhine  from 
Grcnnany. 

The  total  area  of  France  (including,  with  the  island  of 
Corsica,  the  recently-acquired  territories  of  Savoy  and  Nice) 
is  2llfi00  square  miles,  —  or  above  four  times  the  size  of 
Enghmd ;  its  length  of  coast  is  about  1500  miles,  of  which 
about  380  miles  are  on  the  Mediterranean,  —  the  other 
and  larger  portion  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English 
ChanneL 

(198.)  Natural  fetUures*  —  France  is  for  the  most  part  a 
level  country.  The  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  which  impart 
▼ariety  to  the  south-eastern  and  southern  departments,  are 
border  chains,  and  belong  rather  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
systems  of  mountains  than  to  the  country  now  under  notice. 
Within  the  proper  limits  of  France  are  the  ranges  of  the 
Cevennes  and  the  Yosges,  with  the  volcanic. group  of  Au- 
Tergne,  described  in  a  previous  page  (Art  26).  These,  how- 
ever, are  confined  to  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the 
country ;  the  northern  and  western  portions  consist  of  undu- 
lating or  nearly  level  plains,  and  the  ground  which  separates 
the  different  river-basins  is  only  of  trifling  elevation. 

A  chain  of  rockj  heights  diyides  the  tributaries  of  the  Loire  from  the 
streams  that  flow  into  the  English  Channel,  and  extends  throagh  the 
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peninsula  of  Brittanj,  in  the  north-west  of  France.  Bat  their  altitude 
is  inconsiderable,  in  few  cases  reaching  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  gencrallj  falling  short  of  that  measure. 

The  sandj  tract  of  the  Landes  (referred  to  in  Art  31.),  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  countiy,  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
forms  a  region  of  peculiar  aspect.  Except  along  the  immediate  shores 
of  the  ocean,  where  the  loose  sand  is  raised  in  a  chain  of  hillocks,  or 
downs,  it  consists  of  alternate  plains  of  white  sand,  and  black  forests  of 
pine.  At  its  gp-eatest  breadth,  this  region  stretches  as  far  as  sixtT  miles 
inland,  but  its  limits  are  more  contracted  towards  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Garonne.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  where  patches  of 
ill-cultivated  land  occur,  the  whole  region  of  the  Landes  is  a  perfect 
wilderness,  tenanted  only  by  the  shepherd,  who  finds  there  a  scanty  and 
stunted  pasturage  for  his  flocks. 

(199.)  Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  France  are  the 
Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  and  Rhone.  The  Seine  flows  into 
the  English  Channel ;  the  Loire  and  Garonne  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay ;  the  Rhone  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Arts. 
37,  40).  The  Rhine  flows  along  part  of  the  eastern  border 
of  France ;  the  upper  portions  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Mouse 
are  within  that  country. 

Of  smaller  French  rivers,  the  most  important  are  the 
Somme,  the  Charente,  and  the  Adour.  The  Somme  flows 
into  the  English  Channel,  to  the  north  of  the  Seine  valley. 
The  Charente  and  the  Adour  both  flow  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay :  the  Charente  is  between  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and 
Garonne ;  the  Adour  is  to  the  south*west  of  the  last-named 
river,  and  inmiediately  northward  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Seine  is  joined,  above  Paris,  by  the  streams  of  the  Alame,  the 
Yonne,  and  the  Aube ;  and,  below  the  capital,  by  the  Oise,  with  its 
tributary  stream,  the  Aisne.  From  Havre,  where  it  enters  the  channel, 
the  Seine  is  navigable  up  to  Troyes,  a  distance  of  340  miles. 

The  Loire  is  joined  in  die  upper  part  of  its  course  by  the  Allier,  and 
receives  lower  down  the  streams  of  the  Cher,  Indre,  Yienne,  and  Sevre, 
all  upon  its  left  bank  ;  on  the  opposite  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  river 
Sarthe,  which  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Loir.  The  Loire  is  navi- 
gable to  the  town  of  Roanne,  450  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Garonne  receives  the  streams  of  the  Arriege,  the  Tom,  the  Lot, 
and  the  Dordogne,  upon  its  right  bank.  On  the  left  bank  the  chief 
tributary  is  the  Gers.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Dordogne,  the  Garonne 
forms  a  broad  estuary,  and  is  called  the  Gironde.  The  navigation  of 
the  Garonne  commences  at  Cazeres  (above  Toulouse),  270  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

The  Bhrnu  issues  from  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Its  course,  at  first  west- 
erly, becomes  southward  at  Lyons,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank 
by  the  river  Saone,  its  most  considerable  tributary.  Lower  down,  it 
receives  on  the  right  bank  the  stream  of  the  Ard^che,  and  on  the  left 
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die  Is&re,  the  Drome,  and  the  Durance.    The  Sadne  is  increased  bj  the 
waters  of  the  Donbs,  which  comes  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Jnra. 
France  has  no  lakes  of  anj  magnitude,  but  extensive  lagoons  and 
swamps  occur,  both  on  its  southern  and  south-western  coasts.    There 
are  many  small  lakes  in  the  high  vallejs  of  the  Pyrenees. 

(200.)  CUmate  and  natural  productions, — In  the  nort/i 
and  north-west  of  France, — that  is,  in  the  country  Ijing  to 
the  north  of  a  line  drawn  diagonally  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  parallel  of  49% — ^the 
climate  and  vegetable  productions  differ  little  from  those  of 
England.  The  principal  objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  such  fruits  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry ; 
also  hemp,  flax,  and  rape-seed.  The  vine  is  here  only  grown 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
region  described.  Rain  is  frequent,  and  the  pastures  are 
rich  and  extensive. 

In  a  central  belt  of  country,  comprised  between  the  line 
just  mentioned  and  a  similar  diagonal  drawn  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne  to  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  the  climate 
is  sensibly  warmer,  and  the  winter  of  shorter  duration. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  stUl  raised ;  maize  begins 
to  appear,  and  the  vine  here  forms  a  general  crop.  The 
weather  is  generally  more  settled,  and  the  atmosphere  less 
humid  than  in  the  north,  though  violent  storms  of  rain  and 
hail  sometimes  do  much  mischief  to  the  corn. 

In  the  southern  part  of  France,  the  heat  is  much  greater : 
wheat  is  comparatively  scarce;  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  are 
only  grown  on  the  higher  grounds.  Maize  is  everywhere 
general,  and  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  common 
&uits  here  are  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  and  (on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean)  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  pistachio- 
nut. 

The  difference  of  climate  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  France 
is,  on.  the  whole,  greater  than  that  experienced  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  Britain.  In  the  middle  division  the  harvest  is  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  in  the  south  about  three  weeks,  earlier  than  in  the  north. 

France  still  contains  extensive  forests,  chiefly  in  its  inland  districts, — 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  in  the  eastern  departments,  bordering 
on  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  total  surface  covered  with  wood  is 
estimated  to  be  about  17,000,000  acres,  nearly  one-eighth  part  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  country.  The  most  conunon  forest-trees  are  the  oak, 
birch,  ash,  dm,  beech,  and  (in  the  mountainous  districts)  the  varieties  of 
the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  The  cork-tree  is  cultivated  in  a  small  district  in 
the  south,  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  (department  of  Lot^t- 
Garonne). 
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Of  wild  animals,  both  the  black  and  the  brown  bear  are  fonnd  in  the 
Pyrenees  ;  the  Ijnx  is  seen  in  the  high  Alps,  but  is  now  rare ;  the  cha- 
mois and  wild  goat  are  confined  to  the  mountainoos  districts  of  the  south 
sod  east  Wolves  are  numerous  in  all  the  large  forests,  and  are  fre- 
quently destructire  to  the  flocks :  in  many  of  the  provinces  the  pole-cat, 
the  fox,  and  the  weasel,  prey  upon  the  poultry-yards. 

The  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom  have  been  referred  to  in  Art. 
57.  Tlie  most  important  of  the  coal-fields  are  those  within  the  basin  of 
the  upper  Loire :  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  St.  Etienne 
(to  the  s.  w.  of  Lyons)  is  the  lai^est,  and  comprises  about  fifty  thousand 
acres.  Other  valuable  localities  of  coal  occur  in  Alsace,  Burgundy, 
and  Auvergnc  ;  and  also  in  various  parts  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  the 
Limousin,  and  Normandy.  The  total  area  of  the  coal-fields  is  probably 
not  less  than  two  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  annual  produce  is  at 
least  equal  to  four  millions  of  tons. 

France  possesMS  a  g^eat  number  of  mineral  springs^  chiefly  situated 
along  the  chains  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Vosges,  and  among  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne.  Their  water  is  mostly  medicinal,  and  some  of  them  are 
much  resorted  to  by  visitors.  At  Aix  (in  the  department  of  Bouches 
du  Rhone)  are  thermal  springs,  of  great  celebrity  ;  some  of  those  among 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  also  thcrmaL 

(201.)  Inhabitants, — France  contained,  in  1856,  a  popu« 
lation  of  36,000,000,  an  average  of  176  to  the  square  nule. 
The  northern  half  of  the  country  is  generally  more  populous 
than  the  southern,  and  contains  (especially  in  the  departments 
adjacent  to  Belgium  and  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel) 
a  greater  number  of  large  towns. 

The  most  densely -populated  portion  of  France,  the  department  of  the 
Seine  (in  which  Paris  is  situated ),  has  upwards  of  6000  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  — ^the  department  du  Nord  (the  most  northern),  468,  —  the 
department  of  the  Khone  (which  contains  Lyons),  447,  —  and  that  of 
Seine  Inferieure  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine),  309.  The  least  populous, 
that  of  Basses  Alpes,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  country,  has  only 
60  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  people  of  France  are  a  mixed  race,  in  which  the  Celtic  predomi- 
nates. The  language  spoken  by  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  belongs 
to  the  Greco-Latin  stock  (Art  81.),  divided,  however,  into  two  different 
dialects,  the  French  (properly  so  called),  to  the  north  of  the  river  Loire, 
and  the  Romance  or  Proven/gal,  to  the  south  of  that  river  ;  or,  as  they 
were  formerly  distinguished,  the  Langue  d*Oai,  in  the  north,  and  the 
Langue  d'Oc,  in  the  south. 

In  the  departments  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  the  people  are  chiefly  of 
the  Germanic  race  ;  in  the  extreme  north,  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  of 
Flemish  extraction.  The  people  of  Bretagne  are  of  the  pure  Celtic  stock, 
and  in  the  south-west,  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  are  a  people  called 
the  Basques,  who  speak  a  peculiar  dialect 

(202.)  Industrial  pursuits:  Agriculture. — About  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  France  are  engaged  directly  in 
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agricultural  occupations,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  tlie 
land  is  under  cultivation  than  in  any  other  European  country 
excepting  England  and  Belgium.  Of  the  entire  surface  of 
France  about  one-half  la  stated  to  consist  of  arable  land, 
one-eleventh  part  is  in  pasture,  and  one  twentj-fifth  part  is 
occupied  by  vineyards. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  object  of  cultiyation  in  France,  and  next  to  it 
the  Tine;  after  which  are  rye,  oats,  barley, maize,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  and  tobacco. 

Wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  the  north  and  centre, 
though  that  of  the  best  quality  is  raised  in  the  south  and  south-east  de- 
partments. Bye  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  centre  and  south.  Maize  prevails  in  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  barley  and  oats  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  north}  buckwheat  on 
the  inferior  lands  of  the  centre  and  south. 

The  quantity  of  com  annually  raised  in  Prance  is  usually  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  conntiy 
leaves  a  surplus  for  exportation.  But  in  the  south,  owing  to  the  larger 
space  allotted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  olive,  some  import  of  grain 
is  generally  required. 

Hemp  andjlax  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  departments,  as  is 
also  the  growth  of  hops.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  restricted  to  eight 
departments,  situated  in  opposite  portions  of  the  country.  The  growth 
of  the  beet-root  (for  the  manufacture  of  sugar)  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced of  late  years,  —  diiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  in 
the  departments  of  the  north.  Madder  is  grown  to  a  trifling  extent  in 
the  departments  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  saflron  in  a  small  district 
of  the  south. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  forms,  throughout  almost  the  whole  country, 
on  important  and  distinctive  feature  in  French  agriculture.  The  depart^ 
ments  in  wliich  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  is  occupied  by  vineyards  are 
those  adjacent  to  the  course  of  the  Garonne,  and  extending  thence  across 
the  country  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
embracing  the  Gironde,  Charente  Inferieure,  Herault,  Charente,  Dor- 
dogne,  Gers,  Gard,  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  Yar.  But  the  eastern  depart- 
mentis  of  Mame,  Aube,  &c.  (which  formed  the  ancient  province  of  Cham" 
pame\  and  those  of  Cote  d*Or,  Saone^t-Loire,  &c.  (formerly  comprised 
m!Bwgundy%  thoagh  yielding  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit,  are  distinguished 
for  a  wine  of  generally  higher  quaUty.  The  department  of  Gironde  fur- 
nishes the  wine  called  (^aret.  Cognac,  in  the  department  of  Charente,  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  which  is  carried  on  to 
an  immense  extent. 

Owing  to  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  the  quality  of  the  grape 
nataraOy  varies  considerably  in  diflerent  ports  of  France.  The  months 
of  September  and  October  are  the  usual  season  of  vintage. 

The  domestic  animals  are  not  numerous  in  France  ((»mpared  with  the 
size  of  the  country),  but  sheep  are  now  extensively  reared,  and  the  supply 
of  wool  is  considerable.  In  the  central  and  southern  departments,  oxen 
are  largely  used  in  the  performance  of  agricultural  laboar. 

The  supply  of  oxen  for  consumption  as  food  is  chiefly  from  the  depart- 
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mento  of  the  north  and  centre,  and  from  the  provmce  of  Gasconj  (de« 
partments  of  Landesand  Basses  Pyrenees),  in  the  south-west:  theoxeu 
of  Gascony  arc  of  large  size.  Butter  is  extensively  made  in  the  north 
and  north-west,  and  considerable  quantities  (both  salt  and  fresh)  exported : 
dieese  is  chiefly  made  in  the  south.  Poultry  are  largely  reared  in  many 
parts  of  the  countxy,  especially  in  the  north-west,  and  in  the  departments 
of  the  south;  eggs  are  exported,  in  immense  numbers,  to  England  aud 
elsewhere. 

The  consumption  of  meat  for  food  is  much  less  considerable  in  France 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  beef  and  mutton  of  the  north-western  de- 
partments arc  of  good  quality,  though  not  equal  to  that  which  supplies  the 
markets  of  London  and  other  parts  of  England. 

In  the  south  of  France,  bees  are  largely  reared,  and  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  and  wax  :  the  silk-worm  is  abundantly  reared  in  the 
south-east  departments,  where  the  mulberry-tree  is  extensively  planted 
for  its  consumption. 

(203.)  Fisheries, — The  fisheries  on  the  French  coasts  are  not  of  great 
importance.  On  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel,  the  sole,  ray,  turbot, 
mackerel,  and  herring,  are  taken, — ^and  oysters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
as  well  as  at  St.  Malo  and  elsewhere.  On  the  coast  of  Bretagne  the 
pilchard  fishexy  employs  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  the  fish  are 
salted  in  great  quantity  and  supplied  to  the  interior  markets. 

On  the  Mediterranean  coast  die  anchovy  is  caught  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  tunny  fishery  is  also  pursued  (Art.  74.). 

(204.)  Manufactures. — France  ranks  second  only  to  Great 
Britain  as  regards  the  extent  and  value  of  her  manufactaring 
industry.  The  most  important  and  characteristic  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  sUk  fabrics,  which  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country^  in  richness  of  material,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
taste  and  elegance  of  design.  Besides  the  raw  silk  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  about  an  equal  quantity  is  imported 
from  Lombardy. 

The  totems  in  which  the  sUk  manufacture  is  most  extensively  carried  on 
are  Lyons,  Nismes,  Avignon,  Tours,  St  Etienne,  and  Paris, — all  (except- 
ing Paris  and  Tours)  in  the  south  and  south-east :  its  great  seat  is  in  the 
town  of  Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  it  gives  employment  to 
between  60,000  and  70,000  persons.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  silk  manu- 
facturedf  four -fifths  are  exported  to  other  countries. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely -diffiiscd,  and  is 
the  next  in  value  and  importance.  It  is  carried  on  to  die  largest  extent 
in  the  northern  and  north-western  departments,  especially  in  the  towns  of 
Sedan  (department  of  Ardennes)^  Louviers  (Eure),  Rouen  and  Elbeaf 
{Seine  Infdrieure)^  Abbeville  and  Amiens  {Somme).  The  finest  qualities 
of  cloth  are  made  at  Sedan  and  Louviers  :  the  manufacture  of  sJuiwlshsts 
its  chief  seats  at  Bheims,  Paris,  and  Lyons.  The  finer  sorts  of  wool  re- 
quired for  this  branch  of  industry  are  chiefiy  imported  from  Germany. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south,  the  making  of  serges  and  other 
coarse  woollens  is  largely  pursued  by  the  peasantr}'  in  the  intervals  of 
their  out-door  labour. 
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The  mannfacture  of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics  is  extensiTely  difiiifledm 
the  north  of  France,  and  is  largely  pursued  in  the  towns  of  St  Quentin, 
Valenciennes,  Cambray,  Douay,  LUle,  Bouen,  and  many  other  places. 
Fine  cambrics,  gauze,  and  lawn,  are  chiefly  produced  as  St  Quentin  and 
other  places  in  the  north-east :  the  manufacture  of  lace  is  mostly  carried 
on  at  Valenciennes,  Dieppe,  Alen9on,  &c  At  Bennes,  St  Malo,  and 
other  places  in  Brctagne,  coarse  linen,  canyas,  and  sacking,  are  made. 
Various  branches  of  tliis  manufacture  are  also  carried  on  in  and  around 
Lyons,  and  in  the  south-eastern  departments.  Great  quantities  of  the 
finer  linen  goods,  with  lace,  &c.,  are  exported. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  chiefly  pursued  in  the  north  and  east  of  France, 
in  the  towns  of  Rouen,  Lille,  Cambray,  St  Quentin,  Abbeville,  Amiens, 
and  at  Fari^  Lyons,  and  Mulhausen  (department  ofHaut  Bhin)  \  also  at 
Orleans,  Angers,  Gers,  and  other  places.  The  material  called  gingham 
derlTcs  its  name  from  the  town  of  Guingamp  (department  of  Cdtes  du 
Nord\  where  its  manufacture,  as  well  as  that  of  cotton  and  linen 
goods  in  general,  is  largely  carried  on.  The  extent  to  which  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  pursued  in  France  is  much  below  its  amount 
in  Britain  (probably  not  more  than  one-third  as  much),  but  it  supplies 
the  greater  part  of  the  home  consumption,  and  yields  some  surplus  for 
exportation. 

The  making  oi  jewellery^  watches  and  cloehs,  and  coloured gkus^  and  a 
great  variety  of  trinkets  and  articles  of  finery,  as  artificial  flowers,  fancy 
stationery,  &c.,  is  a  characteristic  branch  of  French  industry,  and  one  in 
which  the  people  of  France  are  regarded  as  excelling  any  other  nation. 
Fans  is  the  chief  seat  of  these  pursuits. 

Leather  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  especially  gloves^  chiefly  at 
Paris,  Grenoble,  Chaumont,  Blois,  &c.  The  china  of  Sdvres  (on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  below  Paris)  is  highly  esteemed,  as  are  also  other  kinds  of 
French  porcelain. 

The  town  of  St  Etienne  (8.  w.  of  Lyons)  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
the  principal  seat  of  the  metal  manufactures  of  France,  but  the  produce  of 
these  is  not  considerable,  and  is  limited  by  the  comparative  deficierxy  of 
coaL  Fire-arms  are  chiefly  made  at  Tulle  (department  of  Corrize)  and 
St.  Etienne ;  cutlery  principally  at  Paris,  and  at  Lang^s  and  other  places 
in  the  department  of  Haute  3iuume;  scythes  and  files  at  Toulouse,  where 
also  is  the  principal  cannon-foundry  of  the  country'. 

Among  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  manufacture  are  paper,  glass, 
bricks,  tiles ;  alum,  vitriol,  and  various  mineral  acids  and  other  chemical 
preparations  ;  furniture,  glue,  soap,  hats,  musical  instruments,  &c.,  &c. 

Ship-budding  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Brest,  Bochefort,  Cherbourg, 
Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne,  on  the  snores  of  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  and  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
Great  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  war-steamers,  of  which  France  now  possesses  a  considerable 
fleet 

(205.)  Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  France  con- 
sists principally  in  the  import  of  raw  material  and  tropical 
produce,  and  the  export  of  manufactured  articles  and  the 

produce  of  her  vineyards. 
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The  principal  impcrta  are  raw  silk  and  cotton,  fine  wool,  linen  yarn, 
hides,  timber,  iron,  coal ;  with  tea,  coffee,  sogar,  tobacco,  indigo,  spices, 
dye-woods,  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

The  ichief  articles  of  export  are  mannfactared  silk  and  woollen  goods  ; 
wine,  brandj  ;  ribbons,  lace,  gloves,  and  rarious  articles  of  mercery  and 
haberdashety ;  clocks  and  watches,  jewellery,  porcelain,  glass,  hats,  fruits, 
perfdmery,  &c 

The  countries  with  which  the  import  trade  is  most  extensive  are  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Sardinia,  Great  Britain,  Grcrmany,  Spain,  Hin- 
doostan,  Switzerland,  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  French  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  From  these  France  derives  her  supply  of  raw  cotton,  coal 
and  iron,  silk,  wool,  and  tropical  produce  in  general.  The  export  trade 
is  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 

(206.)  Inland  tmde  and  mearu  of  commitnicatum, — A  great  part  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  France  is  transacted  at  fairs,  held  annually  for  this 
purpose  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country. 

The  principal  roads,  or  high  roads,  are  generally  well  made  and  in 
good  repair, — but  the  cross-roads  are  inferior  to  those  of  our  own 
country. 

The  communication  afforded  by  navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  about 
7800  miles  in  length,  of  which  2350  miles  (or  less  than  a  third  part) 
consist  of  canals.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
which  unites  the  Garonne  with  the  Mediterranean, — the  Canal  dn 
Centre,  which  connects  the  Loire  and  the  Saone, — the  Canal  du  Rhone 
an  Rhin,  which  connects  the  basins  of  those  rivers,  by  means  of  the 
Doubs,  a  tributajy  of  the  Saone, — and  the  Canal  dn  Bnrgogne,  which 
unites  the  Saone  with  the  Tonne  (an  affluent  of  the  Seine),  and  thus 
forms  another  communication  between  the  seas  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
France.  There  arc  several  others,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  the 
centre  and  north. 

The  total  length  of  the  railways  at  present  open  in  France  exceeds 
3000  miles.  The  principal  lines  connect  the  capital,  Paris,  with  the 
towns  of  Yalenciennes  and  Lille  near  the  Belgian  frontier, — with  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and  Havre,  on  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel, — 
with  Orleans,  Tours,  Nantes,  and  Bordeaux,  in  the  centre  and  west,  with 
Lyons  (by  way  of  Chalons-sur-Saone)  in  the  south,  and  with  Strasbourg, 
on  the  German  frontier.  By  means  of  railways  and  steam-navigation, 
the  journey  between  Paris  and  London  (a  direct  distance  of  215  miles) 
is  now  effected  in  the  short  space  of  ten  houra.  The  electric  telegraph 
extends  along  the  line  of  railway  between  Paris  and  Calais  (as  well  t\s 
along  most  of  the  other  railways,  throughout  the  country,)  and  the 
connection  of  Calais  and  Dover  by  wires  laid  under  the  bed  of  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  Channel  effects  a  nearly  instantaneous  comr 
munication  of  intelligence  between  the  English  and  French  capitals. 

(207.)  National  divisions, — France  is  divided  into  86  de- 
partments, one  of  which  consists  of  the  Island  of  Corsica : 
their  names  are  in  most  cases  taken  from  that  of  the  pro- 
minent natural  feature  which  they  contain, — ^in  the  majority 
of  instances  from  those  of, the  rivers  by  which  they  are 
intersected.     The  departments  are  more  nearly  equal  in  size 
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than  the  counties  of  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  average 
magnitude  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  county  of  Lincola. 
The  department  of  Seine,  which  contains  the  capital,  is  the 
smallest,  and  is  only  182  square  miles  in  area. 

The  departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and 
commnnes  or  parishes,  of  which  latter  there  are  altogether  38,623. 

(208.)  The  division  into  departments  was  only  established  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  preyions  to  which  the  cornitry  formed  34  pro- 
Tinces  of  very  unequal  size  and  irregular  shape.  The  names  of  many 
of  these  are  stiU  in  familiar  use.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  with  the  departments  to  which  they  chiefly  correspond. 


Table  of  the  Old  Provinces  of  France,  vM  the  eorreaponding 

Departmente, 

FroTincet.  Departments. 

Alsace Haut  Rh!n  _  Bas  Rhin. 

Angoomoia  -    -    .  Charente. 

Aajoa .    -    -    .    -  Maine  et  Loire 

Artois      ....  South-eastern  portion  of  Pas  de  Calais. 

Aunls  .....  Maritime  portion  of  Charente  InfSrieure. 

Anvcrgiw     ...  Puy  de  I>6me  and  Cantal. 

iBearn  .....  Basiei  Pjrteies. 

•Berry  .....  Cher  —  Indre — and  part  of  Nidvre. 

Bourbonnait     -    .  Allier. 

Bourgogne  ...  Ain  — C6te  d* Or  — Sateeet  Loire — Yonne. 

Bretagne-    ...  C6tesduNord—Finisterre—IIleetVilaine— Loire  Iniirieure 

—  Morbihan. 

Champagne-    -    -  Ardennes — Attbe  —  Mame<.- Haute Mame. 

Comte  de  Fdz  -   •  Aridge — and  the  republic  of  Andorre. 

Daaphin6     ...  Hautes  Alpes  —  Drome  —  bftre. 

Flandre    ....  Nord. 

Franche  Cornt^     .  Doubs  —  Jura  —  Haute  Sa6ne. 

Oaacogne  l  .    .    .  ATeyron  —  Dordogne  —  Gera— Gironde — Lot—Lot  et  Garonne 
Gnyenne  j  —  Landes  —  Hautet  Prrenees  —  Tarn  et  Garonne. 

lie  de  Franee    -    -  Olae — Seine— Seine  et  Olse— Seine  et  Mame— S.  part  of  Alsne. 

Languedoc  ...  Arddche — Aude  — Gard — Herault  —  Haute  Garonne— Haute 

Loire  —  Losdre  —  Tarn. 

Limoosin     ...  Corrdt e  —  Haute  Vienne. 

Lorraine.    ...  Meurthe  —  Meuse— Moselle— Vosgea. 

I^onnaJf.    ...  Loire  — Rhone. 

Ifaine.    ....  Kayenne  —  Sarthe. 

Marche    ....  Creoae 

Niveraaia     ...  Nidrre. 

-Normandie  -    -    -  Calvados- Eure—Mancbe — Ome^ Seine    InlSrieure— N 

part  of  Bure  et  Loire. 

,OrIeanaia     ...  Eureet  Loire— Lolret  —  Loir  et  Cher. 

FIcardle   ....  Somne—  maritime  part  of  Pas  de  Calais    N.  part  of  Alsne. 

Poitou     ....  Deux  S^res — Vendee — Vienne. 

ProTence      ...  Basses  AIpet—Bouchesdu  Rhone — Var— E.  part  of  Vanduse. 

Rousslllon    ...  Pjrfinfes  Orfentalea. 

Scdntonge     ...  Eastern  or  inland  part  of  Cliarente  Inft&rlear e. 

Touraine  ....  Indre  et  Loire. 

l^'or  military  purposes,  the  country  is  arranged  into  21  prorinces,  or 
military  diyisions.  The  maritime  regions  are  divided  into  five  arron- 
dissements, four  on  the  Atlantic,  and  one  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 

(209.)  The  eightynsix  departments  of  France  may  be  ar« 
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ranged,  with  reference  to  their  natural  position,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Twelve  departments  are  within  the  basin  of  the  river  Seine  :  these  cor- 
respond, amoDg  the  older  divisions  of  the  countrj,  to  the  regions  known 
as  Isle  of  France,  Champagne,  and  I/ower  Normandj. 

Seventeen  departments  are  within  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  which  compre- 
hends the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Bourbonnois,  Nivemois, 
Berry,  Orleanois,  Touraine,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  ports  of  Poitou  and 
Brlttanj. 

Thirteen  departments  are  within  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  These  in- 
clade  the  ancient  Guienne,  with  parts  of  Gasconj  and  Languedoc. 

Fifteen  departments  are  within  tlie  basin  of  the  Bhone^  which  compre- 
hends the  ancient  Bargundy,  Franchc  Comte,  Lyonnois,  Dauphiny,  and 
the  chief  parts  of  Provence  and  Languedoc. 

Seven  departments  are  loithin  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  vfhlch  inclades  the 
ancient  Aisace  and  Lorraine. 

Three  departments  are  to  the  northward  of  the  Seine  basin,  extending 
thence  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  They  include  the  ancient  Ficardy,  Ar- 
tois,  and  French  Flanders. 

Seven  departments  are  intermediate  between  the  lower  Seine  and  Loire 
basins.  They  lie  along  the  shores  of  the  channel  and  the  neighbouring 
ocean,  and  include  the  chief  part  of  Normandy  and  Brittany. 

Four  departments  are  between  the  lower  Loire  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  They  correspond  to  the  ancient  Aunis,  Saintonge,  and 
Angoumois,  with  the  chief  part  of  Foitou. 

Three  departments  are  south-west  of  the  Garonne  basin,  towards  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They  include  the  ancient  Beam  and 
Kavarre,  with  part  of  Gascony. 

TTiree  departments  lie  south-eastward  of  the  Garonne  basin,  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  They  correspond  to  the  ancient  Bonssilion,  with 
part  of  XAnguedoc. 

One  department  is  to  the  south-east  of  (he  Bhone  basin,  and  falls  within 
the  ancient  Provence. 

One  department  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Corsica, 

The  names  of  the  departments,  with  the  principal  towns  in  each,  are 
given  in  the  following  tables  *  : — 

DEPARTMENTS  IN  BASIK  OF  SEINE. 

Departments.  Towns. 

Seine Paris,  1 ,600,000— St  Denfs,  9000— GentUlj,  8000. 

Seine  etOise    --        Versailles,  29.000 —Etampes,  8000  ~  Ponlolse.  5000— StTret. 

5000— St.  Cloud,  3000. 
Seine  nt  Mame-    -       Melon,  7000— Meaiix,  8000— Fontainebleau.  8000. 
Seine  InFerieure    -       Rouen,  103,000— Havre,  64,000— Dirppe,  16.000— Elbeuf,  16,000 

— Ficamp,  9700— St.  Valery-en-Cauz,  5300. 
Eure  .    -    .    -    .       Evreux,  SOOO— Louvlers,  9800— Ivry. 

*  The  town  that  is  named  first  ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  department. 
The  places  to  which  no  population  is  attached  are  inserted  on  account 
of  their  historical  note. 
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Department! .  Towns. 

Eare  et  Loire  .    .  Chartrei,  IS^OOO- Xogent,  6000— Chateaudan,  GOOO. 

Oise    .....  Beaurals,  18,000  —  Compeigue,  8000 .- Nojron,  5000— Senllt, 

»000. 

Alsne  -    ....  Lnon,  8000— St  Quent in,  33,000— SoUsons,B000. 

Uarne Chalon-sar-Marne,  13,000— Rheinit.  43,000— Vltrj,  7000. 

Haute  Maine    .    >  Chaumont,  5600—  Langret,  7600. 

Aube  -         ...  Troyet,  *^i,000— Bar-tur-Aube,  4000. 

Yonae     ....  Auxerre,  12,000--SeDs,  10,000- Avallon,  5000— Joigny,  5500. 

DEPARTMENTS  IN  BASIN  OF  LOIRE. 

Haote  Loire     -    .  '  Le  Puy.  16,000- Yuinfeaux,  3000. 

Loire  .....  MoDtbriion,  tiOOO— St.  Etienne.  94.000— Roanne.  12.000. 

PuydeD6me    .    .  ClermoDt-Kerrand,    28,000  —  Riom.    10,000— I ssoire,    6000  — 

Ambert,  3600. 

AlUer Moulini,  14,600— Montlncon,  GOOO— Vichy,  13C0. 

Cher  .....  Bourges,  18,000— St.  Amand,  7Ui<0. 

Nldvre     ....  Neveri,  15,000— Coinr,  5000_Clamecy,  5000. 

Lolret Orleans,  42,000— MonUrgis,  7000. 

lolretCher     .    .  Blois,  13,000— Ramorantin.  7000— Vend6me,  6700. 

Indre  .....  Chateauroax,  12,0CO— Issoudun,  10,00'^. 

Indre  et  Loire  .    -  Tours,  26,000— Cbinon,  5000. 

Creuse     -    .    .    .  Gueret,  390O— AubuMon,  4800. 

Haute  Vlenne  -    -  Limoges,  27,000. 

Vieone    ....  Poitiers,  24,000— ChitellerauU.  9700— Loudun,  4000. 

Maine  et  Loire  .    .  Angers,  86,000— Saumur,  10,600. 

Loire  lofiSrieure    -  Nantes,  108,000. 

Sarthe     ....  Le  Mans,  32.000— La  Hdche.  6000. 

Majrenne  ....  LaTal,  16,000— Mayenne,  8000. 

DEPARTMENTS  WITHIN  BASIN  OF  GARONNE. 

Ari<ge     ....  Folx.  3400— Pamiers,  6000. 

Haute  Garonne     -  Toulouse,  103,000— St.  Gaudens,  8000— Muret. 

Gers    .....  Auch,  7500— Condom,  400&—Lectoure,  3000. 

Tarn Alby,  14.000— Castres,  14,000— Gaillac,  5000— Laraur,  4000. 

Tarn  et  Garonne  -  Mootauban,  16,000— Moissac,  6000— CasteUSarrasin,  3400. 

ATcyron  .    ...  Rodet,  8000— Milhau,  8000— Villerranche,  7700— St.  Affrique, 

6700. 

Lot Cahors.  lO.OOO^FIgeac,  GOOO. 

Lot  et  Garonne     .  Agen,  15,500— Villenenve,  6000— Marmande,  5000. 

Loi^re     ....  Mende,  600a 

Cantal     ....  AurlUac,  8400u-St.  Flour,  6000. 

Corrftie   ....  Tulle,  8000— BriTet,  6000. 

Dordogne     ...  P^rlgueux,  12,000— Bergerac,  680a-SarIat,  4000. 

Gironde  .    -    .    .  Bordeaux,  150,000. 

DEPARTMENTS  IN  BASIN  OF  RHONE. 

Haute  SaAne     -    -  Vesoul,  5800— Gray.  6000. 

Doubt-    ....  Besangoo, 89,000— Montlwllard, 5000— Pontarlier, 4500. 

Jura    .....  Lona-le-Saulnier,  8000' D6le,  9300— Salins,  6500. 

C6te  d'Or     ...  Dijon,  86,000— Beaune.  10,000L.Chatillon,  4G00-.Semur,  4000. 

SaAne  et  Loire  -    -  Macon,  1 8,000— Cbalons-sur-SaAne.  16,000— Autun,  9000. 

Atn  ......  Bourg^en.Bresse,  8900— Belley,  4000. 

Rhone Lyons,  893,000— ViUefranche.  70oa 

Isdre  .....  Grenoble,  83,000— Vienne,  14,000. 

DrAme     ....  Valence,  11,000— Romans,  7000—MonteUnar,  R)00. 

Ardtche  .    ...  PrlTas.  3300— Annonay,  10,000. 

Hautes  Alpet    .    .  Gap,  6000. 

Basses  Alpes     -    -  Digne,  8900. 

Vaucluse.    ...  Avignon,  36,000— Carpentras,  8000— Orange,  6000. 

Boucbes  du  Rhone  Marseilles,  350,000— Aix,  37,00(^ Aries,  14,000— Tarascon,  9000 

—La  Cfotat,  4C00. 

Card Nismes,  47,000— Alais,  18,000— Beaucaire,  8500— Uzes,  COOO. 

DEPARTMENTS  IN  BASIN  OF  RHINE. 

Haut  RUn    .   .   -  Colroar,  18,000— Mulhausen,  28,000— Befort,  4000. 

BasRhin-   ...  Strasbourg,  78,000— Scfalcatat,  8900— Wissembourg,  3400. 
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Departments.  Towns. 

Vosges     -    .    -    -  Epfaial,  9000— SL  Diey,  7700— Mirecourt,  5000. 

If earthe  -    -    .    -  Nancy,  38.000— Lunerllle,  12,000— Toul,  7000. 

Moselle   .    -    .    -  Ifetz,65,000—Thion7ille»  4000— Sarreguimines,  4000. 

Meuse      ....  Bar-le-Duc,  12,500— Verdun,  10,000. 

Ardennes     .    -    >  Mezidres,  8800— Sedan,  18,e00— Rethel,  7.V)0. 

DEPARTMENTS  TO  NORTH  OF  SEINE  BASIN. 

Somme    ....       Amiens,  56,000— AbbeTille,  17,000— SL  Valery.sur.Somme,  2800 

^Crecjr. 

Fas  de  Calais    .    -       Arras,  24,000— Boalogne.  29,000  — St  Omer,  18,000— Calais, 

10,400— Beth une.  7000— Montreull,  4000— Agincourt. 

Nord LiUe,79,00a— Dunkirk,  25,000— Valenciennes,  19,000— Canbray, 

18,000— Uooay.  17,000— Hazebrouck,  4500^Malplaquct. 

DEPARTMENTS  BETWEEN  LOWEB^SEINB  AND  LOIRE. 

Calvados.    ...       Caen, 99,000 -Bayenx, 9000 -.Lis ienx,  11,000— Falaise, 8600^ 

Honfleur,  9000. 
Ome  .....       Alen^on,  14,000— Argentan,  4700. 
Manche    ....       Salnt-Lo,  8400  ..  Cherbourg,  82,000  —  Avranches,  7200  —  Coo- 

Cances,  70UQ— La  Hogue. 
•  Hie  et  Vilaine  -    -        Rennes,  30,000— Fongft-es,  9000- St.  Halo.  8000— Titrf,  6800. 
Cdtps  du  Nord  .    .        St.  Brieux,  9000-  Dtnan,  8000— Qui ngamp,  6000. 
>iorbihan     .    *    .        Vannes,  lO/KKX—L' Orient,  19,000— Pontiry,  4600. 
FinUterre     ...       Quimper,  9800— Brert,  85,000- Morlaix,  9000. 

DEPARTMENTS  BETWEEN  LOIRE  AND  GARONNE. 

Vendee    ....       Nnpoleon- Vendte,  6000— Fontenay,  6000— Les  Sables  d*Olonne, 

5600. 
Deux  S^res     -    -       Niort,  17.000. 
Cliarente  ....       Anfroulime,  17,000— Cognac,  4000. 
Charente1nf£rieure       La  Rochelle,  14,000— Rochefort,  16,000— Saintes,  8000. 

DEPARTMENTS  TO  SOUTH-WEST  OF  GARONNE  BASIN. 

Hautes  Pyrfo^s  >       Tarbes,  12,000— Bagndres,  6400. 

Basses  Pyi^n^es    •       Pan.  14,000— Bayonne.  14,000— 01£ron,  6400— Ortbes,  9000. 

Landes     ....       Mont-de-Marsan,  4500— Dax,  5000— SC.  Sever,  2000. 

DEPARTBfENTS  TO  SOUTH.EAST  OF  GARONNE  BASIN. 

PyrtotesOrientales       Ferpignan,  17,000. 

Aude   .....       Carcassonne,  1 5,000— Narboone,  10,000— Castelnaudary,  8000— 

Limoux,  7000. 
H^rault   ....       Montpellier,  37,000— Besien,  16,000— Cette,  16,000— Loddre. 

10,000— Agde,  9000. 

DEPARTMENT  TO  SOUTH.EAST  OF  RHONE  BASIN. 

Var     .....       Draguinan,  7500—  Toulon,  88,000— Grasse,  6700— Brignolles, 

5000. 

INSULAR  DEPARTMENT. 
Corsica    .    -    .    -       Ajaccio,  11,500— Bastla,  1S,500. 

(210.)  Towns, — Paris f  the  capital  of  France,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  riyer  Seine,  including  an  island  which  contains  the  catiiedial 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  was  the  original  site  of  the  city.  It  extends 
along  the  riyer  for  a  length  of  about  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  is  three 
and  a  half  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
are  fortified  at  interyals,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  passing  through  the 
gates,  or  harrieres^  of  which  there  are  fifty.six. 

Paris  is  the  second  city  of  Europe  in  population,  and  is  unriyalled  in 
the  number  and  mitgnificenoe  of  its  public  buildings,  its  literary  and 
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xnstitations,  museums,  libraries,  galleries  of  art.  and  yarioiu 
resorts  of  amusement.  The  National  Library,  which  contains  upwards 
of  800,000  Tolnmes,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Seine  is  crossed 
at  Paris  by  22  bridges,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with  spacious  quays. 

Although  on  the  whole  a  more  splendid  and  attractive  city,  yet  Paris 
is  inferior  to  London  in  regard  to  many  public  conreniences ;  the  streets 
are  not  so  well  paved  or  lighted,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  great 
thoroughfares)  are  generally  narrower  than  those  of  our  own  metropolis. 
Paris  is,  however,  the  centre  of  fashion  and  refinement,  and  the  tastes 
and  manners  of  its  upper  classes  impart  their  tone  to  the  habits  and 
arrangements  of  society  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  those  of  the  civilised  world. 

Paris  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  when  (and  for  long  after)  it  was  confined  to  the  island  in  the 
Seine.    Its  ancient  name  was  Lutetia. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Paris  is  VeraaiUes^  noted  for  its  magnificent 
palace,  with  its  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  splendid 
gardens  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

(211.)  AmienA,  the  former  capital  of  Picardy,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
riderahle  towns  in  the  north  of  France,  and,  besides  its  woollen  manu- 
factures, occupies  an  important  place  in  history.  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Somme,  which  enters  the  English  ChanneL — AbbevHk, 
lower  down  the  river,  shares  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  A  few  miles 
distant  fTc»n  Abbeville,  to  the  northward,  are  the  small  town  and  battle- 
field of  Crecy  (or  Cressy).  Agincourt,  equally  celebrated  in  history, 
is  a  village  stUl  further  northward,  withhi  the  former  limits  of  Artois. 

(212.)  Rouen,  an  ancient  cathedral  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
75  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  a  great  centre  of  manufacturing  industry.  It 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy,  and  possesses  great  historical  in- 
terest.— Havre  (properly  Le  Havre  de  Grice),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
constitutes  the  port  of  Paris,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  both  on  the  sea  and  land  ddesi  and  contains  a  citadel  and 
naval  arsenal. 

Charbourg,  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  distinguished  by  its  vast  breakwater  and  its  strongly-fortified 
approaches,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief-  naval  stations  of  France. 
The  fort  and  bay  of  La  Hogne,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Cotentin  peninsula, 
a  few  miles  8.B.  of  Cherbourg,  give  their  name  to  the  important  naval 
Tictoiy  gained  by  the  Engliw  over  the  French  fleet  (designed  to  attempt 
the  restoration  of  James  U.)  in  1692. 

(213.)  Naniet^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  upon  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  largest  city  of  Brittany,  is  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance.— Rennet,  the  former  capital  of  that  province,  is  al&o  an  im- 
portant town,  situated  on  the  river  Yilaine,  which  enters  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. — Brnt,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  naval 
station  of  the  first  class.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  natural 
harbour. — L*  Orient,  also  an  important  naval  station,  is  to  the  south- 
eastward, midway  between  Brest  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 

(214.)  Orleana,  an  ancient  dty  in  the  centre  of  France,  lies  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain.  A 
statue  of  the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc  adorns  its  principal  square. — Towa^  also 
on  the  Loire,  lower  down  its  stream,  is  an  important  seat  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  and,  like  Orleans,  has  great  historical  repute. 
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(215.)  PoitierSf  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Poitoa,  is  sitaated  on  the 
CUin,  a  small  tributary  of  the  river  Vienne,  which  joins  the  Loire.  It 
is  only  of  moderate  size,  bat  has  great  antiquity  :  its  name  recalls  to 
Englishmen  the  memory  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  victory  of  1356. 

La  Bochelle,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  former 
stronghold  of  the  French  protestants,  derives  historical  interest  from 
its  prolonged  siege  by  the  armies  of  Richelieu,  in  1627-8.  It  is  en- 
closed on  the  land  side  by  walls,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  In  front 
of  La  Bochelle  are  the  islands  of  Be  and  Oleron. -r-  Rochefort,  further 
south,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  is  an  important  naval  station. 

(216.)  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  is  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  wine  trade  of  France,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  Marseilles  is  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  also  considerable  share  in  the  cod 
and  whale  fisheries, — the  former  pursued  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Bordeaux  has  also  numerous  manufactures.  The  Garonne  is  here  crossed 
by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  seventeen  arches,  nearly  1600  feet  long. 

(217.)  Toulouse^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Garonne,  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  in  the  south  of  France,  and  was  the  former 
capital  of  Languedoc.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  important 
events  in  history.  Narbonne,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  (and  also 
within  the  limits  of  Languedoc),  is  of  Roman  origin,  but  of  inferior  im- 
portance in  the  present  day. — Cetfe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
has  considerable  share  in  the  wine-trade,  and  is  an  important  seaport. 

Nismes,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Rhone,  and  not  far  removed 
from  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  great  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture.  It 
possesses  a  magnificent  Roman  amphitheatre,  with  other  remains  of 
antiquity.  — MontpeUer,  to  the  8.  w.  of  Nismes,  is  also  an  important 
town,  and  has  enjoyed  celebrity  on  account  of  the  supposed  advantages 
of  its  climate. — Avignon^  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Provence,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  has  great  importance  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  the  ^metime  residence  of  the  Popes. 

(218.)  MarseiUes,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  large  open  bay,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  principal  maritime  city  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  its  foreign  trade.  It  has  a  magnificent 
quay,  and  the  streets  in  the  quarter  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  straight  and 
wide,  with  fine  buildings  and  extensive  warehouses.  Marseilles  is  of 
very  early  origin,  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  539  b.  c 

Toulon,  to  the  eastwiu^  of  Marseilles,  on  a  sheltered  and  strongly- 
guarded  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of 
France. — iViiice,  situated  85  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Toulon, 
and  beyond  the  little  stream  of  the  Var,  is  the  chief  place  within  the 
tract  of  country  (part  of  the  former  Italian  territory  of  Nice)  transferred 
from  Sardinia  to  France  in  1860.  It  occupies  a  delightful  situation  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  are 
corered  with  orange  and  lemon  groves.  The  port  of  Villafranca  is  only 
two  miles  distant  from  Nice,  to  the  eastward.  Monaco,  a  few  miles  further 
distant,  in  the  same  direction,  was  long  the  seaC  of  a  sovereign  princi- 
pality, the  rights  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  French  emperor,  upon 
the  acquisition  by  France  of  the  adjacent  territory. 

(219.)  Lyons,  the  second  city  in  France,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  its  tributary  the  Saone.    It  is  distinguished  as  the 
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chief  scat  of  the  silk  mannfacture,  with  yelvets,  satins,  and  other  Yarie- 
ties  of  the  same  fahric.  There  are  also  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  leathern  goods,  gold-lace,  jewellery,  &c.  Lyons  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and,  under  the  Latin  name  of  Lugdunvm^  was  the 
capital  of  Celtic  Gaul. 

St.  EtiennCy  thirty-two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Lyons,  is  the 
Birmingham  of  France,  nearly  every  branch  of  the  iron-trade  being 
carried  on  there.  Its  importance  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  valuable 
c(Md-field  within  the  limits  of  which  it  is  situated. 

(220).  Dijon  (in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or)  ranks  first  in  import- 
ance among  the  cities  of  Burgundy.  It  stands  in  a  fine  plain,  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Saone.  Trt^es,  on  the  Seine,  the  former  capital  of 
Champagne,  is  an  ancient  and  flourishing  town. — Rheinu,  farther  to 
the  northward  in  the  same  province,  claims  note  as  the  former  eccle- 
siastical metropolis  of  France.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral,  in  which  the  kings  of  France  were  formerly  crowned. 

Nancy,  a  fine  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  was  the  former  capital 
of  Lorraine,  the  province  which  adjoins  Champagne  to  the  eastward. 
MetZy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  further  to  the  northward,  is  an 
important  commercial  city,  and  a  strong  fortress. 

Strasbourg,  on  the  small  rirer  111,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine*  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city, —  the  former 
capital  of  Alsace,  and  the  most  important  place  in  the  east  of  France. 
Though  united  to  France  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  it  has  still 
rather  the  aspect  of  a  German  than  a  French  city.  It  has  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cathedral,  a  magnificent 
Gothic  edifice. 

(221).  Savot,  which  previously  belonged  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
was  in  1860  transferred  to  French  rule.  It  lies  wholly  upon  the  French 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  forms  geographically  a  portion  of  France.  The 
Savoyards,  moreover,  belong  to  the  French  stock  of  people,  and  speak 
the  language  of  that  country. 

Savoy  is  included  within  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  :  it  is  watered  by  the 
river  Arve,  with  the  upper  portions  of  the  Isdre,  and  its  tributary  the 
Arc.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  wild  and  rugged  mountain-region, 
penetrated,  however,  by  watered  and  fertile  valleys.  Mont  Blanc  lies 
on  its  eastern  border,  upon  the  frontier  between  France  and  Italy  :  the 
valley  of  Chamouni  (3463  feet  above  the  sea),  from  which  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  is  usoally  made,  stretches  along  the  north-western  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  is  within  French  territory. 

Chambery^  the  chief  town  of  Savoy,  has  some  manufacture  of  silk 
gauze,  stockings,  lace,  &c.  but  is  only  of  local  importance.  Aix'tes" 
iaitu,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  has  been  celebrated  from  Roman 
times  for  its  hot  sulphureous  springs.  Annecy  and  Bonneville^  both  small 
towns,  are  further  to  the  northward— the  former  on  the  lake  of  Annecy, 
the  latter  on  the  banks  of  the  Arve. 

•  (222.)  The  other  manufacturing  towns  of  note,  in  addition  to  those 
above  described,  have  been  mentioned  in  Art  204. 

The  principal  ports  for  foreign  trade  are  Afaraeilies  and  Cette  (on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean), — Bordeaux^  Nantes,  Bochelle,  L*  Orient, 
nnd  Bayonne,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, — and  Havre^  Boulogne, 
Dieppe,  and  St.  Malo,  on  the  English  Channel. 
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Brestj  TouUm^  Rochefort,  Cherbourg^  and  V Orient,  are  the  chief  naval 
stations  and  dockjards,  and  are  the  respective  capitals  of  the  five  arron- 
dissements  previoasly  mentioned.  Of  these,  Brest  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  Toulon  on  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  most  important 

Paris,  Ljons,  Bouen,  Sens,  Rheims,  Tours,  Bourges,  Alby,  Bordeaux, 
Anch,  Toulouse,  Aiz,  Strasbourg,  and  Avignon,  are  the  principal  eccle- 
siastical cities. 

France  contains  a  great  number  of  fortified  towns,  situated  chiefly  along 
the  inland  frontiers  of  the  country,  on  tbe  sides  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Some  of  these  are  among  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe. 

(223.)  The  island  of  Cornea^  which  forms  one  of  the  departments  of 
France,  possesses  many  natural  advantages  (Art.  47.).  The  forests 
abound  in  tbe  finest  timber  :  the  orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  vine, 
olive,  mulberry,  and  other  fruits,  flourish ;  chestnut  and  walnut  trees 
are  numerous,  and  vast  quantities  of  honey  are  produced.  There  are  a 
few  ironworks,  and  the  island  abounds  in  excellent  building-stones  and 
marbles.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  silkworm  is 
reared.  Cattle  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  peasantry  :  wild  boars 
and  foxes  are  abundant.     There  are  coral  fisheries  on  the  east  coast 

The  inhabitants,  who  number  240,000,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Italian 
language.  There  are  few  manufactures,  and  the  exports  are  confined 
to  small  quantities  of  timber,  wines,  dried  fruits,  olive  oil,  silk,  leather, 
and  fish.  Bastia,  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  largest  town,  and  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  trade  ;  but  AjaceiOf  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  the 
capital  of  the  department,  and  is  interesting  as  the  birth-place  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

(224.)  The  present  government  of  France  is  monarchical  in  form,  the 
sovereign  bearing  the  title  of  Emperor.  The  laws  are  generally  simple, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  uniform  and  prompt. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  France  arc  members  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  but  perfect  freedom  of  worship  is  granted  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  other  religions,  among  whom  are  numbers  of  various  sects  of 
the  Beformed  or  Protestant  Church.  Both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  public  funds. 

Education  is  in  France  placed  under  the  care  of  a  special  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  entitled  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  rej^^ulates  the  colleges,  or  **  faculties,"  for  the  higher  branches  of 
instruction,  established  in  many  of  the  principal  towns,  and  also  the 
elementary  and  other  schools  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  supported  chiefly  out  of  the  public  funds.  Every  commune  has  a 
school  for  elementary  instruction,  and,  if  the  population  exceeds  6000, 
also  a  school  for  superior  instruction  ;  and  every  department  has  a 
normal  school  for  the  training  of  masters.  France  is  thus  provided  with 
a  system  of  general  instruction  superior  to  that  of  many  European 
countries. 

The  Polytechnic  School  (VEccle  Pciyiechnique)  at  Paris,  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  in  the  various  pursuits  of  civil  and  military  engineering, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  educational  establishments ;  among  others 
are  the  Schools  of  Miners,  at  Paris  and  St.  Etienne, — the  School  of  Mari- 
time Engineers,  at  Brest, — the  School  of  Shipmasters,  at  i  oulon,  &c 

France  is  highly  distinguished  aa  a  military  power,  and  maintains  a 
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large  standing  annj',  amounting  to  more  than  400,000  men.  She  also 
possesses  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  fleet,  but  has  not  been  gene- 
rally  successfiil  in  maritime  wazfaie. 

(225.)  Qionies,  The  foreign  possessions  of  France  are —  the  territory 
of  Algeria,  in  Northern  Airica ;  St  Louis,  at  the  month  of  the  Senegal, 
and  the  island  of  Croree,  near  Capo  Yerd,  both  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa; 
the  islands  of  Martinique^  Guadaloupe,  Mariegahmie,  and  a  few  of  smaller 
size,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  part  of  Gviana,  in  Soa^  America  ;  the  small 
islands  of  ^t  Pierre  and  MiquAm,  in  the  Grulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  Pondickeny,  Chandemagore,  and  a 
few  other  places,  in  India  ;  and  New  Caledonia,  in  the  southern  Pacific 

(226.)  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  French  department  of  Aridge,  is  the  little  territory  of  Andorre, 
which  consists  of  three  mountain  vaUeys,  watered  by  smidl  affluents  of 
the  Segre  (one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ebro).  It  has  an  area  of  190 
English  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  18,000,  and  forms  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  France,  and  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  (in  Spain).  The  territory  produces  wood  and 
iron,  with  which  the  inhabitants  purchase  com  and  other  necessaries 
Andorre,  the  capital,  is  a  town  with  2000  inhabitants. 

8BCTI0K  n.— -BELOIUX. 

(227.)  Extent  and  Boundaries. — ^Belgium  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Holland,  on  the  east  by  Prussian  Germany,  on 
the  south  by  France,  and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea. 
Its  greatest  extent  fron  e.  to  w.  is  about  160  miles,  and  from 
N.  to  8.  about  115  miles.  Its  area  is  11,366  English  square 
miles, — rather  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  area  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  less  than  twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire. 

(228.)  Surface,  Rivers,  S^. — The  greater  part  of  Belgium 
is  level,  and  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  great  European  plain 
(Art.  31.).  In  the  east  and  south-east  the  ground  becomes 
hilly,  and  is  diversified  by  the  northern  portions  of  the 
Ardennes,  a  chain  of  heights  which  enters  the  country  from 
France,  and  extends  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Moselle ; 
bat  the  elevations  are  not  considerable  (Art.  26.).  In  the 
northern  provinces,  along  the  rivers,  the  ground  is  protected 
from  inundation  by  dykes,  and  on  the  west,  along  the  sea- 
coast,  by  sand-hills  or  downs,  which  vary  in  breadth  from 
one  to  three  miles,  and  are  from  50  to  60  feet  in  height. 
They  are  in  some  place  thickly  covered  with  pine-trees. 

The  rivers  of  Belgium  are  the  Mouse  and  the  Scheldt, 
with  their  tributaries,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  main 
streams,  are  navigable:  the  country  is  throughout  well- 
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watered.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
yinco  (Limburg)  the  ground  is  frequently  marshy. 

(229.)  Climate  and  Natural  Productions. — The  atmo- 
sphere is  moist  in  the  western  provinces,  drier  and  more 
healthy  further  inland.  In  Luxemburg,  to  the  south-east^ 
the  climate  is  also  moist,  owing  to  its  extensive  forests. 
The  western  provinces  are  destitute  of  forests,  but  abound 
with  turf,  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  fuel. 

The  mineral  produce  of  Belgium  is  of  the  highest  order 
of  value.  Besides  coal  and  iron,  both  of  which  are  abund- 
ant, it  embraces  lead,  manganese,  calamine  or  zinc,  sulphur, 
and  many  other  articles. 

The  coal  supplied  by  the  mines  of  Bdgiom  is  greater  in  quantity  than 
that  furnished  by  any  other  country  in  Europe,  excepting  Britain.  The 
two  principal  coal-fields  are  those  of  Liege  and  Hainault,  which  to- 
gether coyer  an  area  of  about  470  square  miles.  The  quantity  of  coal 
annually  raised  within  the  province  of  Hainault  alone  nearly  equals  the 
whole  produce  of  France,  and  the  total  produce  of  the  kingdom  is  not 
less  than  5,000,000  of  tons  annually,  lion  occurs  abundantly  in  close 
proximity  to  the  coal-fields,  chiefiy  in  the  provinces  of  Namur  and 
li^ge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meuse,  and  between  that  river  and 
its  tribntaiy  the  Sambre.  Nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  iron  are  wrought 
annually.    The  principal  field  of  calamine  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  liege. 

* 

(230.^  Inhabitants.  —  Belgium  is,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, the  most  populous  country  in  Europe.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1858,  to  4,623,000, — an  ave* 
rage  of  406  to  the  square  mile ;  the  province  of  East  Flanders, 
which  is  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, has  upwards  of  680  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The 
provinces  of  Antwerp,  Brabant,  and  East  and  West  Flanders, 
are  those  in  which  the  town  population  bears  the  highest 
ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, — those  of  Namur 
and  Luxemburg,  which  comprises  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
south-east,  have  the  largest  amount  of  rural  population. 

The  people  of  Belgium  arc  of  mixed  origin  :  nearly  two-thirds  belong 
to  the  Teutonic  race,  which  includes  the  proper  Belgians  or  Flemings, 
and  Uie  Grermans.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  Walloons,  mixed  with 
French.  The  Flemish  and  German  races  are  most  numerous  in  the 
northern  and  western  provinces,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the 
kingdom;  the  Walloons  and  French  prevail  in  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  provinces  (Hainault,  Namur,  Liege,  and  part  of  Luxem- 
burg). 

The  dialects  in  use  among  the  people  at  large  vary  according  to  their 
descent,  but  French  is  throughout  the  language  of  the  educated  daasca. 
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and  is  also  the  official  language  of  goTeniment    The  Walloon  language 
is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  French. 

(231.)  Industrial  pursuits :  AgricttUure, — In  the  greater 
part  of  Belgium  the  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  the  inhabitants  have  rendered  it  in  gene- 
ral highly  productive,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have 
converted  a  sandy  and  barren  heath  into  a  beautiful  garden. 
Nine-elevenths  of  the  soil  are  under  cultivation,  and  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  com  required  for  home  consumption 
is  annually  produced. 

Spade-husbandry  is  extensiyely  employed  in  Belgium,  and  great  at- 
tention paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The 
farma  are  generally  of  small  siae,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  pre- 
sent perfect  specimens  of  field  culture  on  the  principles  of  gardening. 
A  tract  called  the  Pojfs  dt  IVaea,  sitnated  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp, 
in  Uie  province  of  East  Flanders,  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  high 
state  of  cultiration  and  abundant  productiyeness. 

Bye,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  very  general  crops,  and  the  first  of 
these  is  most  genenilly  consumed  for  bread  among  the  working  classes. 
The  wheat  of  Liege  is  of  excellent  quality.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and 
carrots^  are  extensively  grown,  and  are  partially  used  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  The  cultivation  of  beet-root  (for  sugar)  is  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  and  is  bec(miing  more  general.  Clover  is  also  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  Flemish  fanning,  and  forms  the  chief  food  of  the 
cattle,  which  are  mostly  stall-fed,  nearly  aU  the  land  being  kept  under 
the  plough. 

Flax  is  a  very  ordinary  crop,  and  is  most  extensively  grown  in  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  forms  a  staple  produce  of  the  country ;  it  is  largely 
exported  to  England,  France,  and  elsewhere,  besides  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  manufacture.  Hemp  is  cultivated  with  great  care, 
though  to  a  much  less  extent,  and  among  other  objects  of  agricultural 
labour  are  hops,  chicory,  tobacco,  woad,  and  madder,  —  the  two  last- 
mentioned  used  for  their  dyes.  Tobacco  is  chiefly  grown  in  West 
Flanders,  madder  in  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Antwerp ;  the  supply 
of  madder,  however,  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  large  quantities  are  imported. 

The  rearing  of  live-stock  is  less  attended  to  than  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  but  oxen  are  numerous  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 
In  Limbnrg,  both  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  culture  of  bees  are 
punned  to  great  advantage.  In  the  most  western  part  of  Flanders  cows 
are  kept  in  great  numbers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  butter  is  made  for 
exportation.  The  sheep  of  Namur  afford  excellent  wool :  those  of  the 
hilly  districts  of  la^ge  and  Luxemburg  are  most  distinguished  for  their 
quality  as  food. 

(232.)  Manufactures. — These  are  considerable,  and  are 
increasing  in  extent  and  value.  That  of  woollen  goods  is 
the  most  important,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  wool 
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Is  annaaUy  imported  for  its  sapplj.  Its  chief  seats  sre 
Yeryiers,  Li^e,  and  numerous  places  in  tiie  provinces  of 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault.  The  eit7  of  Tonmaj,  in 
the  last-mentioned  provinoe,  is  distinguished  for  its  exten- 
give  mannfifcctme  of  carpets,  which  are  also  made  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Grhent,  Broges,  and  Courtraj.  Those  of  Toumaj, 
however,  are  chieflj  of  the  kind  called  Brussels  carpets. 

The  linen  mannfacture  is  considerable,  and  the  linen-cloths 
of  Belgium  enjoy  a  high  repute :  the  towns  of  Ghent,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  Termonde,  are  among  its  principal  seats.  Da- 
mask table-linens  are  extensively  made  at  Courtray,  Brussels, 
Bruges,  and  other  places. 

The  making  of  iace^  from  the  thread  of  the  finest  flax,  is 
a  distinguisMng  feature  of  Belgian  industry,  and  one  in 
which  the  country  is  unrivalled.  Hie  finest  descriptions  of 
lace  are  produced  at  Brussels  and  Mechlin ;  it  is  also  exten- 
sively made  at  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Menin,  Ypres,  Courtray, 
St.  Tron,  and  other  places. 

The  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  are  less  considerable, 
but  are  improving.  The  cotton-works  are  chiefly  confined 
to'the  provinces  of  East  Flanders  and  Antwerp,  at  Ghent, 
St.  Nicholas,  Antwerp,  and  Tumhout.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brussels,  and  near  Ath  (in  Hainault),. are  extensive  esta- 
blishments for  rearing  the  silkworm:  Antwerp  and  Lierre 
(both  in  the  province  of  Antwerp)  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics  and  velvets. 

The  tron'Works  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Meuse  and  its 
tributaries.  Li^ge  has  extensive  manufactories  of  fire-arms, 
ironmongery  of  various  kinds,  steam-engines,  machinery, 
and  cannon-foundries.  Namur  is  distinguished  for  its  fire- 
arms and  fine  cutlery.  Various  metal- works  are  also  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Yerviers,  St  Tron,  Lonvain,  Charleroiy 
and  many  other  places. 

The  manufacture  of  leather,  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,the  refining  of  salt, 
brewing,  &c.,  are  also  among  the  various  operations  of  Bel- 
gian industry.  In  the  provinces  of  Li6ge  and  Limburg  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  straw-hats.  The  sugar  re- 
fineries are  chiefly  at  Ghent  and  its  neighbourhood;  tbo 
principal  breweries  at  Brussels  and  Louvain. 

(233.)  Commerce, — The  imports  are  chiefly  articles  of  tro- 
pical produce  (tea,  cofiee,  sugar,  &c.),  and  the  wines  and 
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fruits  of  sonthem  Europe.  Wool  (for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facture) is  largely  imported  from  Germanj,  Silesia^  Poland, 
Moravia,  and  the  southern  proyinces  of  Bussia. 

The  exports  are  agricultural  produce, — com,  flax,  madder, 
Tegetable  oils  (linseed,  rape,  and  hemp)^  and  butter;  and 
manufiM^red  goods,  as  lace,  lawn,  fine  Hnens,  and  cambrics, 
woc^en  and  cotton  cloths,  cutleiy,  and  ironmongery. 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak- 
bark,  flax,  madder,  and  clover -seed;  in  return  for  which  she 
receives  East  and  West  India  produce  and  various  English 
manufactures,  cotton  7am,  cotton  cloths,  hardware,  eardien- 
ware,  tobacco,  and  salt. 

(234.)  Internal  Commumcation. — The  roads  in  Belgium  are  wide,  re- 
gular in  direction,  and  generallj  of  excellent  constnietion.  CanaJa  are 
numerous,  and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  300  miles ;  the  prin- 
eipal  are  those  which  connect  the  Meuse  with  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
Iirtter  liver  with  the  sea,  at  Osteqd. 

Bat  raihoayt  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Belgian  intercommuni- 
cation, and  are  used  extensively  for  the  transit  both  of  passengers  and 
goodfl  of  every  description.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  Belgium  has  a 
more  extensive  system  of  railways  than  any  other  country.  These 
works  have  all  been  undertaken  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  form  a  con- 
nected and  uniform  system,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town  of  Mechlin 
(in  French,  Malines),  Thence  the  lines  diverge  northward  to  Antwerp, 
— westward  (bv  Ghent  and  Bruges)  to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk, — eastward 
to  Liege  and  tol  Prussian  frontier, — and  southward  (by  Brussels,  Mons, 
and  ouer  places)  to  the  borders  of  France.  The  construction  of  these 
various  lines  of  communication  has  aided  vastly  in  developing  the  in- 
doatoy  and  resources  of  the  country. 

(235.)  National  Divisions. — Belgium  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements,  com- 
munes, and  cantons.  The  names  of  the  provinces,  with  the 
principal  towns  in  each,  and  their  population,  are  given  below 
— commencing  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and  proceed- 
ing eastward :  — 

ProrfnoM.  Towni,  with  populatioo. 

Weft  FUoders     -       Bragei,   50.000 -<  Courtray,    19,000  — Ypres*    1A,000  — Ostend, 

1 3,000  —  Foperinghe,    10»000  —  Roulert,     10,000  —  Nieunort, 

8000. 
EastFUnden      -       Ghent,  113,000— St.  Nicholas,  18.000— Lokrren,  16.000— Alott, 

INOOO^Kenaiz,     12,000 -.  Hamme,    9000  —  Termonde    (or 

Dendermond),  7800— Kecloo,   9000— Beveren,  GOOO— Ouden- 

aide.  5000. 
Balnsult     -    -    -       Mont,  20,000  — Tournar,  33,000— Ath,  9000— Charlool,  6000 

— .  Seneffe —  Steliikirk  —  FoDtenoy —  Jemappes. 
Sooth  Brabaat    -       BruaieU,  251.000—  Louvatn,  2G.000  —  Tirlemoot,  SOOO^DIest, 

7000  —  Halle,  GOOO  —  Ramiliea  —  Quatre-Bras  —  Waterloo. 
Antwerp     .    -    -       Antwerp,10H,000— Mechlin.  24,000— Uerre,  18,000— Tufohoot, 

13,000  — O«el,7G00. 
Llmborg    •       •        St.  Tron,  9000 — Haiselt,  8000.  Tongret ,  6000. 

M  2 
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Prorlncef.  Towni,  with  population. 

Li^ge-   ....       Li^ge,  93,000 —Verviere,  20,000— Uuj,  8000— Herlstal.GOOO^ 

Herre,  S!H)0— Spa.  3800— Tbeux.  5000— linden. 
Namur     ....       Namur,  22,000— Dinant,  AOOO—PhiUppeville—Lignj. 
Luxemburg.    .    -       Arion, 4&00— Bouillon, 2G0O. 

(236.)  Towns.'^BrusseUf  the  chief  city  of  Belgiam,  and  one  of  the 
smallest  of  European  capitals,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Senne  (a  tribataiy  of  the  Scheldt),  extending  about  three  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  in  width.  It  is  a  well-bnilt  and 
handsome  city,  and  contains  among  its  manj  interesting  public  edifices 
seTeral  fine  cathedral  churches.  Numerous  ornamental  fountains  adorn 
the  public  thoroughfares.  Brussels  is  accessible  from  the  Scheldt,  by 
means  of  a  canal,  to  vessels  of  300  tons  burthen. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Brussels  are  the  Tillage  and  battle-field  of  Water- 
loo, and  a  little  beyond,  in  the  same  direction,  Quatre-bras  and  ligny. 

(237.)  Antwerp  (in  French,  Anvera)^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
is  the  great  emporium  of  Belgian  commerce.  Vessels  of  the  largest 
class  ascend  to  its  quays.  Antwerp  is  strongly  fortified  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  the  city,  are  protected  by 
several  forts.  The  streets  of  Antwerp  are  narrow,  and  its  general  as- 
pect sombre ;  but  its  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral  (the  steeple  of  which 
is  446  feet  high)  commands  universal  admiration. 

Mechlin  (or  Afalines),  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Belgian  manufactures, 
is  nearly  midway  between  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Dyle,  an  affluent  of  the  Scheldt 

Ghent  (or  Gand),  the  chief  seat  of  t';e  cotton  manufactures  of  Bel- 
gium, and  a  city  of  old  historic  fame,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Lys 
and  the  Scheldt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  streaij^.  Ghent  ranks 
second  in  population  among  the  cities  of  Belgium. — Bruges,  to  the  north- 
westward of  Ghent,  and  only  eight  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  has  also 
a  great  place  in  history.  Its  manufacturing  industry  gives  it  importance 
in  the  present  day,  but  its  general  aspect  tells  the  story  of  bygone  greats 
ness. — Ostendt  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  14  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bruges,  is  second  in  rank  among  the  ports  of  Belgium,  and  is  the  chief 
port  of  communication  with  England. 

(238.)  Liige  (in  German,  LUtticK),  in  the  eastern  part  of  Belgium, 
lies  in  the  midst  of  coal-mines  and  iron-works,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  and  busy  population,  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
hardware  trade.  The  small  town  of  Spa,  17  miles  b.b.  of  Liege,  is  the 
annual  resort  of  visitors,  on  account  of  its  chalybeate  waters. 

Brussels,  Louvain,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  are  each  the  seat  of  a  university. 
Many  of  the  cities  of  Belgium  possess  fine  cathedrals,  which  are  richly 
adorned,  in  nearly  every  case,  by  works  of  art. 

(239.)  Few  countries  surpass  Belgium  in  point  of  historic  interest, 
and  probably  no  country  contains  a  greater  number  of  sites  that  are 
identified  with  the  records  of  warlike  operations,  within  the  period  of 
modem  history.  It  formed  part  of  the  region  known  ^with  Holland) 
as  the  Low  Countries,  and  Uie  destinies  of  rival  nations  have  often 
been  decided  upon  its  plains.  Among  the  roost  celebrated  of  its  many 
battle-fields   are    Seneffe    (1674),  Steinkirk  (1692),  Landen  (1693), 
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Bamilica  (1706),  Ondenarde  (1708),  Fontenoy  (1745),  Jemappe8(  1792), 
Quatre-bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo  (1815). 

Belgium  formerly  contained  a  greater  namber  of  fortified  towns  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  but  the  fortifications  haye  in  many  cases 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The  principal  fortresses  at  present  are 
Namur,  Tonrnay,  and  Charleroi,  with  the  citadels  of  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
and  Liege,  and  the  ports  of  Ostend  and  NieuporL 

(240.)  The  government  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
both  elected  by  qualified  classes  of  the  people,  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  populatien.  The  eze- 
cative  gOTcmment  is  vested  in  the  sovereign. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  of  which  almost  the 
whole  population  are  followers,  but  other  religions  are  tolerated. 

Education  is  in  Belgium  in  a  backward  condition,  as  compared  with 
some  other  European  countries,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  very 
generally  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Until  very  recently  there  has 
been  no  regular  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  at  large ;  but 
colleges  are  established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  receive  partial 
sapport  from  the  State.  The  provinces  of  Kamur  and  Luxemburg  are 
those  in  which  education  is  most  generally  diffused,  Liege  and  the  two 
Flanders  those  in  which  it  is  least  so. 

Belgium  maintains,  comparatively  to  her  small  size,  a  considerable 
standing  army,  amounting  to  about  90,000  men.  Her  navy  is  small, 
but  is  on  the  increase,  and  several  powerful  steamers,  fitted  both  for 
purposes  of  commerce  and  warfare,  have  been  constructed  of  late  years 
at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
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(241.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — Holland,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
North  Sea^  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  and  on  the  east  bj 
Germany.  Its  average  length,  from  n.  to  8.,  is  about  150 
miles;  its  mean  breadth  about  100  miles,  diminished  in  its* 
northern  part  to  not  more  than  30  miles  by  the  great  area  of 
the  ocean  called  the  Zuyder  Zee  (Art.  10.). 

HoUand  (properly  so  called)  embraces  a  territory  of  1 1,897 
English  square  miles,  but,  adding  to  this  the  portions  of  Lim- 
burg  and  Luxemburg  which  belong  to  the  Dutch  crown,  the 
whole  area  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  13,598  square 
miles.  The  Dutch  portion  of  Limburg  is  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  other  provinces  of  Holland  on  the  8.  e.  ;  but 
Luxemburg  is  a  detached  territory,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  intervening  provinces  of  Belgium. 
The  larger  portion  of  Luxemburg  belongs  to  Belgium,  and 
constitutes  the  Belgian  province  of  that  name. 
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The  Bitnation  of  Holland,  and  die  nmneroiu  gnlfii  and  estaaries  hy 
which  its  shores  are  indented,  canae  it  to  possess  a  great  extent  of  coast- 
line. The  principal  entrance  to  the  Zander  Zee  is  bj  the  channel  called 
tke  Heldert  sitnated  between  the  extreme  point  of  the  mainland  on  its 
western  side  and  the  isbuid  of  TexeL  This  island  is  the  most  sonthem 
of  a  chain  which  thence  extends  eastward  to  the  month  of  the  Weser,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast  (Art  45.). 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Holland  is  a  golf  called  Ae  DoBart, 
which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  resembles  the  Znyder  Zee,  and,  like  that  bodj 
of  water,  was  formed  by  an  imzption  of  the  ocean,  in  the  year  1277. 

^242.)  Surface,  Sfc, — Holland  is  a  perfectly  level  conntiyy 
and  belongs  wholly  to  the  region  of  the  great  plain,  described 
in  Art  31.  A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  even  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  ocean  ;  in  some  places  as  much  as 
40  feet  below  high-water  mark.  But  the  sea  is  prevented 
from  overflowing  the  land,  partly  by  natural  and  partly  by 
artificial  means. 

Trcfm  the  channel  of  the  Heldcr  sonthward,  along  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  the  coast  is  protected  by  a  line  of  broad  sand-hills  (or  dMnea)^ 
partially  covered  with  grass  or  heath,  and  in  some  parts  from  40  to  50 
feet  in  height  These  haye  been  formed  by  a  nataral  process  still  in 
action :  the  preralent  sea-winds  raise  banks  or  ridges  of  sand  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  which  the  inhabitants  prevent  from  proceeding 
frirther  inland  by  sowing  them  with  a  kind  of  grass  (amndo  orenarMs), 
the  long  roots  of-  which  bind  the  whole  mass  firmly  together.  Bat  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  particalarly  in  the  province  of  Zeeland  and 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Znyder  Zee,  the  sea  is  shut  out  by  enor- 
mous artificial  mounds,  or  thfkes,  which  are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth 
and  clay,  sloping  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  usnally  protected  in  the 
more  exposed  parts  by  a  facing  of  wicker-work  formed  of  willows  inter- 
laced together.  Sometimes  their  bases  are  faced  with  masonry,  and  in 
some  places  they  are  defended  by  a  breast-work  of  piles,  intended  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves. 

The  preservation  of  the  dykes  in  good  condition  is  an  object  of 
constant  attention  with  the  people  of  Holland,  as  it  is  only  by  them 
that  the  entire  area  of  large  tracts  of  country  is  protected  from  inun- 
dation. 

Dykes  are  also  constmcted  along  the  banks  of  many  of  the  rivers,  the 
beds  of  which  are  in  some  places  considerably  elevated  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  and  are  everywhere  formed  for  the  purpoeo 
of  enclosing  sections  of  land  which  require  draining,  and  which  they 
thus  protect  from  overflow  by  the  adjacent  waters. 

(243.)  jRiverf,  Lakes,  S^. — The  principal  rivers  of  Holland 
are  the  lower  conrses  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuee,  and  ^nbSchMtj 
and  the  numerons  channels  into  which  those  streams  divide 
near  their  months.  The  greater  portion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  chaiinelB  called  the 
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Waal  and  the  Lecky  wbich  unite  with  the  Mease  near  the 
lower  part  of  its  course ;  but  the  main  stream  of  the  river^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Old  Ehine,  preserves  its  course  to  the 
sea  (though  with  greatly  diminished  importance),  passing 
in  its  way  by  Utredit  and  Leyden,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  at  Katwyk,  where  immense  sluices  have  been  con- 
structed to  preserve  an  open  channel  for  its  waters. 

A  branch,  called  the  Biver  Yssel,  leaves  the  Rhine  shortly 
after  the  river  enters  Holland,  and  flows  northward  into 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  Another  branch,  which  leaves  the  main 
stream  midway  between  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  is  called  the 
River  Anutely  and  flows  into  an  estuary  of  the  Zuyder  iSee, 
named  the  Y.  Amsterdam  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  this 
branch. 

The  Mouse  and  the  Scheldt  each  divide  near  their  mouths 
into  two  main  streams,  all  of  which  are  connected  together 
by  other  channels,  the  whole  forming  an  extensive  delta,  in 
which  are  a  great  number  of  islands.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  islands  of  Walcheren,  North  and  South  Beveland, 
Schouwen,  Tholen,  Goeree,  and  Overflakke,  all  but  the  two 
last  of  which  are  included  in  the  province  of  2^1and. 

HoDand  contains  nomerons  shallow  lakes,  or  meeri,  mostly  of  small 
nae,  and  ntnated  in  those  portions  of  the  coimtry  which  adjoin  the 
cOBitX,  The  Haarlem  Meer,  which  has  recently  been  drained,  was  of  much 
greater  size  than  any  of  the  meers  now  remaining,  its  waters  having 
covered  an  area  of  more  than  seventy  square  miles.  The  Haarlem  Meer 
was  situated  to  the  south-westward  of  Amsterdam,  and  communicated 
with  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  the  estuary  of  the  Y.  A  vast  number  of  the 
Dutch  meers  hare  been  similarly  drained  at  various  periods,  and  their 
bottoms  converted  into  rich  pasture  hind.* 

There  are  extensive  marshes  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


*  The  drainage  of  the  meers  commenced  as  far  back  as  1440,  since 
which  period  (including  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  the  Haarlem 
Meer)  223^062  acres  <?  land,  or  nearly  350  English  square  miles, 
have  been  reclaimed  in  this  way  ia  the  provinces  of  North  and  South 
Holland  alone.  The  lands  thus  drained,  as  well  as  similar  sections 
recovered  from  the  sea,  or  brought  into  a  cultivable  state  by  means  of 
drainage,  are  called  poUera.  Many  of  the  polders  are  considerably 
below  the  level  of  hiigh  water.  Thieir  soil  is  various ;  when  clayey, 
and  the  drainage  is  perfect,  they  are  generally  fertile,  and  are 
frequently  cultivated, — Imt  when  tlie  soil  is  mossy,  or  the  drainage 
incomplete,  they  are  employed  as  meadows.  The  drainage  of  the  meers 
was  formerly  effected  by  the  employment  of  windmills  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  required  level,  but  powerful  steam-engines  were  employed 
for  this  pnrpose  in  draining  the  Lake  of  Haarlem. 
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(244.)  Climate^  Natural  Productions,  S^,  —  Holland  is 
colder  than  the  opposite  coasts  of  England  in  similar  latitudes, 
and  the  winters  are  generally  very  severe.  The  navigation 
of  the  great  canal  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Helder  is 
annually  stopped  by  the  ice  for  three  months,  and  even  the 
Zuyder  Zee  is  sometimes  frozen  over.  The  atmosphere  is 
very  moist,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  water,  but  the 
strong  winds  which  frequently  occur  assist  in  removing  the 
abundant  exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and 
canals,  and  prevent  their  being  so  prejudicial  to  health  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  eastern  provinces  are 
drier  and  more  healthy  than  those  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  coast. 

Timber  is  generally  scarce,  though  plantations  of  oak,  dm,  beech,  &c., 
haye  been  made  in  many  places.  The  canals  are  mostly  lined  on  their 
banks  with  rows  of  willows  and  poplars. 

The  pools  and  marshy  grounds  abound  with  frogs  and  other  reptiles, 
which  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  storks.  These  birds  are  particularly 
numerous  in  Holland,  where  they  remain  during  the  period  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  August.  The  stork  is  a  greAt 
favourite  with  the  Dutch  people,  and  is  protected  from  injury  by  severe 
penalties.  Excepting  the  domesticated  quadrupeds,  the  larger  animals 
are  not  met  with. 

Holland  has  few  mineral  productions,  and  no  mines  of  any  descrip- . 
tion :  potters'-clay  and  fullcrs'-earth  are  met  with,  but  building-stone 
requires  to  be  imported.    No  coal  is  found,  but  extensive  beds  of  marine 
peat  occur,  and  are  used  for  fuel. 

(245.)  JnAaWtenfo.— The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  had, 
(in  1858)3,524,000  inhabitants,  a  ratio  of  259  to  the  square 
mile;  an  astonishing  population,  considering  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  land  has  been  artificially  recovered  from 
the  sea,  and  only  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation  by  the 
application  of  the  most  persevering  industry.  The  people 
are  chiefly  Hollanders,  or  Dutch,  who  belong  to  the  German 
stock ;  with  some  Flemings,  Germans  (chiefly  in  the  provinces 
of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg),  and  Prisons  (the  native  race 
of  Friesland).  The  Dutch  are  proverbially  distinguished  by 
their  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  frugality,  and  attention 
to  business.  -  Jews  are  numerous  in  Holland,  and  20,000 
dwell  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  alone. 

(246.)  Industrial  pursuits :  Agriculture. — ^Holland  is  rather 
a  grazing  than  an  arable  country,  and  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  rearing  of  live-stock  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  than 
to  tillage.     Cattle  are  everywhere  numerous,  and  are  gene« 
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rally  of  large  size :  the  tract  of  countiy  between  Amsterdam 
and  Utrecht  is  almost  wholly  rich  pasture-land,  on  which 
great  numbers  of  cows  are  kept.  In  the  provinces  of  Fries- 
land  and  South  Holland  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land 
is  deyoted  to  pasturage. 

Oxen  thrive  well  in  the  rich  polders  of  this  conntiy,  and  are  seldom 
itall-fed :  the  artificial  grasses  are  consequently  little  grown.  Dairj- 
hosbandry  is  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  immense  quantities  of 
batter  and  cheese  are  made  and  exported ;  these  form,  indeed,  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth.  The  breeds  of  sheep  are  not  gene- 
rally good,  but  they  yield  a  great  deal  of  coarse  wool. 

The  principal  grains  cultiyated  are  lye  and  buckwheat,  next  to  which 
are  oats  and  barlej.  Wheat  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  southern  and  central 
provinces,  especially  in  the  province  of  South  Holland  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Utrecht.  The  country  round  Leyden,  in  South  Holland, 
is  called  the  Bkynland^  and  is  a  highly  fertile  tract.  Flax  is  very  gene- 
nlly  grown  in  the  south.  Both  woad  and  madder  are  raised  in  the 
provinces  of  Zeeland,  South  Holland,  and  Friesland.  In  Utrecht  and 
Gudderland  tobacco  is  a  good  deal  cultivated,  though  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  and  some  quantity  is  exported.  Potatoes,  hemp,  rape-seed, 
chicory,  mustard,  hops,  and  a  variety  of  garden  vegetables,  are  among 
the  remaining  objects  of  Dutch  husbandry. 

(247.)  FMeries, — These  are  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  for- 
merly ;  the  herring-fishery  is,  however,  pursued  off  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  most  of  the  produce  cured  and  exported.  The  towns  of 
Schiedam  and  Vhardingen  are  the  places  whence  it  is  chiefly  carried  on. 
The  whale-fishery  is  also  followed  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  but  not  to  a 
great  extent 

(248.)  Manufactures,  —  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  woollen  cloths  in  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Tilburg ;  silks 
and  velvets  in  Utrecht^  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam  ;  linen  and 
cotton  goods  in  Haarlem.  But  Holland  is  not  distinguished 
as  a  manufacturing  country,  and  those  above  mentioned  are 
principally  for  home  consumption.  Paper,  leather,  cordage, 
white  lead,  borax,  glue,  vennilion,  saltpetre,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  liqueurs,  are  also  made. 

In  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  are  extensive  sugar-refineries.  Haar- 
lem has  extensive  bleaching  factories.  At  Utrecht  and  Leyden  large 
quantities  of  tiles  and  bricks  are  made,  particularly  a  kind  of  small  hard 
bricks  called  clinkers^  which  are  used  for  paving  the  roads  between 
many  of  the  larger  towns.  At  Amsterdam  the  manufacture  of  snuff 
and  tobacco  (which  is  extensively  consumed  bythe  people  of  Holland) 
gives  employment  to  numerous  labourers.  The  making  of  wooden 
clocks  is  a  characteristic  branch  of  industry  in  some  of  the  small  pro- 
vincial towns. 

There  are  numerous  distilleries,  and  the  liquor  called  Geneva,  or 
Hollands,  is  extensivdy  made  at  Schiedam  (in  the  province  of  South 
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Holland)  and  elsewhere,  and  is  largely  exported.  Ship-bmlding  it 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  at  Botterdam  and  Amster£uD« 
with  other  places  in  their  neigfabonrhood ;  and  the  Dutch  display  great 
skill  in  this  pursuit. 

(249.)  Commerce. — Th<d  imports  of  HoUamd  consist  chiefly 
of  wool,  grain,  timber,  coal,  iron,  brftss,  and  copper ;  hides ; 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  manufactures,  hardware,  and  glass; 
besides  colonial  produce  (including  spices),  wine  and  brandy, 
&c.  The  principal  artides  of  export  are  the  produce  of  her 
farms  and  dairies,  as  cheese  and  butter,  with  madder,  clover, 
rape,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed;  also  Hnen,  salt  fish  and  Hol- 
lands. Besides  these  are  the  productions  of  her  colomes  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  those  of  tropical  countries  in 
general,  including  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  spices,  raw  cotton, 
tortoise-shell,  and  ornamental  timber. 

Holland  has  always  possessed  a  great  carrying  trade  in  the  prodnce 
of  other  countries,  and  her  position  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  gi^es  her  merchants  the  command  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Europe.  Thus  she  exchanges  the  com, 
manufactured  linens,  and  timber,  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe,  for 
the  wines  and  brandy  of  France,  the  wool  and  dried  fruits  of  Spain,  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  ftc  ;  and  supplies  many  of  these  coun- 
tries with  the  principal  articles  of  tropical  produce.  The  foreign  trade 
of  Holland  therefore  comprises  nearly  eyeiy  article  that  enters  into  the 
commerce  of  Europe. 

The  principal  trading  ports  are  Amsterdam,  Botterdam^  Middleburg, 
Flushing,  Briel,  Dort,  Enkhtuzen,  and  Zierikzee. 

The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  means  of  coMol&t 
which  in  Holland  serye  the  purposes  of  roads  elsewhere,  running  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  towns,  and  extending  in  a  complete  network 
over  the  whole  country.  There  are  also  some  raUwaiy  of  recent  con- 
struction, which  run  from  Amsterdam  westward  to  Hiuvlem,  and  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  by  Utrecht  and  Amhem  towards  the  German 
frontier. 

(250.)  National  Divisions.  —  Holland  is  divided  into  ten 
provinces,  besides  the  portions  of  limburg  and  Luxemburg 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Grown:  the  provinces  are  subdivided 
into  districts  and  cantons.  Loxemburg  is  properly  a  part  of 
Grermany,  and  is  only  attached  to  the  kmgdom  of  the  Netheiv 
lands  in  consequence  of  the  present  sovereign  being  also 
Grand-Duke  of  that  province. 

The  largest  of  the  Dutch  provinces  are  North  Brabant  and  Guelder- 
land,  in  the  south  and  south-east ;  the  smallest  is  Utrecht,  adjacent  to 
Guelderland  on  the  west  North  and  South  Holland,  which  contain 
the  greater  number  of  the  large  towns,  are  the  most  populous  provinces  | 
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that  of  Drenthe,  in  the  nortfa-eAft,  which  ham  a  laige  pnypordon  of  heath 
and  waste  land,  is  most  thinly  populated. 

(251.)  Pnmneegf  Tounm,  jpc: — The  names  of  the  pronnoefl,  with  the 
diief  towns  in  each,  and  their  popnlatioii,  are  given  below:  — 

Fnrrlnon.  Towiu,  irith  popnlatioii. 

North  HolUnd-    -       Amttetdam,  S6(M)00  —  Haarlem,   26,000^  Saardam,  (11,000 — 

Hoom,  8000— Alkmaar,  9000  —  Bnkfaidsen.  BOQO— Broak, 

1300. 
South  HoUand  •    -       Bottardam,  96,000  --  the  Ha^e,  73,000  ~  Leyden,   86,000  — 

I>ortracht,IO,000->  Delft,  17,000 ->Goiida,  18,000— fichiedam, 

]S.OOO-.Vlaaxtthigen,  7000— BrieU  4000  —  Gorkmn,  8000— 

Hellevoetaltm. 
Zealand   ....       Middlehuxs,  16,000— Fluahins,  7000-Zierikxee.  7000-L'Eclaie, 

I50Q. 
North  Brabant  -    -       HertogeBihoeeh  (te  F^vmeh,  BoU-le-Doe),  tl,000  —  TOborg 

10,000— Breda,  18J)00— BergeD-op.Zooni,  7000— Ooiierhout* 

4000. 
Utrecht   ....       Utrecht,49,000—Amersfort,  19,000. 
Qoelderland     -    -       NiniesneD,  81,000— ArnhaiB,  lft,000—Ziitphan,  18,000 —Nloaw- 

kerh,  MXX). 
Orerjrfiel     -   -    -       ZwoU,  18,000— Derenter,  14,000- Kainpen,.10,000. 
Dreotbe-.-    *    -       Meppel, 6000- Atsen, 9700. 

Frlealand     ...       Leeuwarden,  84,000— HavMnceiuSOQO—Soaek,  7700. 
Orooingen   .    .    -       Oronlnaen,  n.00O-.I>eiriyl.  8000. 
LfmboTg.    ...       Uaettrtebt,  88,000— Weert,  SeoO-VentoOtOOOO—Boermond, 

7000. 
Lnxeaborg.    .    .       Loaembnrg,  16,000. 

(252.)  AMMtardum,  the  largest  city  in  Holland,  and  the  great  emporinm 
of  its  commerce,  is  sitnaied  on  the  south  side  of  the  estnaiy  of  the  T*  at 
the  month  of  the  riyer  Anmtei^  which  separates  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  It  is  also  intersected  by  nunerons  canals,  which  divide  it  into 
a  great  number  of  islands,  and  are  crossed  by  no  less  than  290  bridges, 
some  of  stone,  others  of  wood.  The  streets  are  generally  straight  and 
well-payed ;  the  houses  are  aU  built  of  brick,  and  painted  of  yaiious 
oolonzs. 

The  vast  ship-building  yards,  and  magazines  of  marine  stores,  are 
among  the  most  striking  objects  in  Amsterdam  :  it  contains  also  a  great 
many  scientific  and  literaiy  institutions.  The  royal  palace  is  called  the 
Stadt-house,  which  is  a  fine  building,  raised  on  a  foundation  of  more  than 
lft,000  piles.  The  mouths  of  the  canals  which  open  into  the  T,  and 
also  that  of  the  Amstd,  are  provided  with  strong  flood-gates,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  town  nearest  the  sea  a  strong  dyke  is  erected  to  guard  against 
inundations.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure,  and  the  largest  ships 
come  dose  up  to  the  quays  and  warehouses. 

Saardam,  to  the  v.  w.  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Y, 
is  noted  for  its  building-yards,  in  which  Peter  the  Gbraat,  of  Russia,  spent 
some  time  (as  he  subsequently  did  in  the  dockyaid  of  Deptford,  in  our 
own  country),  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  sh^building. 

JSiaarleniy  to  the  west,  and  AJkmaar  to  the  north-west,  of  Amsterdam, 
are  both  flourishing  towns.  A  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Alkmaar, 
HoA  village  of  Camp,  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  recalls  ^  memory 
of  te  battle  of  Camperdown,  touf^  in  1797  on  the  adjacent  waters, 
between  the  English  and  Butdi  flcwts,  under  Duncan  and  De  Witt 

(253.)  Sotti^am,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  princ^  arm  of 
the  Heuse,  is  the  second  eaty  in  the  kingdom  in  populoosness  and  com* 
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mercial  importanoe :  by  the  aid  of  canals,  yessela  of  the  laigest  size  come 
up  to  the  warehouses  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

7^  Hague  (properly  SrCfravenhaffen,  or,  in  French,  La  Haye\  si- 
toated  32  miles  to  die  8.  w.  of  Amsterdam,  and  3  miles  from  iJhe  sea- 
coast,  is  one  of  the  best-bailt  cities  in  Europe.  Its  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  pared  with  brick,  and  its  square  covered  with  fine  planta- 
tions. The  Hague  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice,  and  ranks  therefore  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains important  scientific  institutions,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Royal 
Museum,  which  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  is  rich  in  manu- 
scripts, besides  a  fine  collection  of  medals,  and  various  works  of  art 

Leyden^  on  the  stream  distinguished  as  the  Old  Rhine,  at  a  distance 
of  six  miles  from  the  sea,  is  an  ancient  city,  celebrated  for  its  university, 
which  is  much  resorted  to  by  students  from  other  countries  as  well  as 
from  every  part  of  Holland.  It  constitutes  the  literary  capital  of  the 
Netherlands. 

(254.)  The  city  of  Utreehi,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  has 
considerable  inland  trade. 

Nimegutn^  the  capital  of  Quelderland,  is  an  ancient  and  strongly  for- 
tified town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Waal,  near  the  Ftussian  frontier. 
Ztttphen^  in  the  same  province,  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  battle 
which  bears  its  name,  fought  in  1586,  and  in  which  the  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  received  his  fatal  wound. 

Groningetij  in  the  most  north-eastern  province  of  the  kingdom,  like- 
wise contains  a  university,  and  is  a  large  well-built  town. 

Luxemburg^  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  that  name,  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
The  other  fortified  towns  are,  Maestricht,  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois- 
le-Duc,  and  Flushing. 

(255.)  The  towns  in  Holland,  both  large  and  small,  are  in  general 
distingiushed  by  very  similar  and  uniform  features ;  the  streets  are  mostly 
wide  and  straight,  with  canals  running  down  the  middle,  and  rows  of 
trees  on  either  side.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  red  brick,  and  are 
generally  from  four  to  five  stories  in  height  Add  to  these  the  vast 
number  of  windmills  which  everywhere  occur,  especially  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  richly  cultivated  gardens  and  fields,  with 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  we 
have  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  Dutch  landscape. 

(256.)  The  government  of  Holland  is  a  limited,  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  legislature,  called  the  States-General,  consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
memboB  of  one  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  Sovereign ;  those  of  the 
other  are  elected  bv  various  classes  of  the  nobility,  the  population  of  the 
towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.  Each  province  has 
likewise  its  own  states,  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  three  orders 
mentioned  above. 

Tliere  is  no  established  religion  in  Holland,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  Protestants,  chiefly  of  the  Calvinistic  fait£  The  ministen 
of  aU  sects,  however,  are  paid  bv  the  government. 

Public  education  is  in  a  highly  advanced  condition,  more  so  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  except  Phissia  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
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GrCTiiuui  states.  Hiere  exists  a  regnlar  lyttem  of  elementary  schools, 
established  bj  the  State,  and  in  which  all  classes  of  the  popiilatioa  re- 
ceiTe  instrnction  at  a  Teij  trifling  cost.  These  are  dirided  into  tiie 
Amienj  or  poor  schools,  and  the  TutBchen,  or  intermediate  schools.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  functions  of  teacher,  either  in  these  or 
in  priTate  schools,  without  first  obtaining  a  certificate  of  competencj 
finom  a  regcdarly  constituted  board  of  inspectors. 

Holland  is  not  distingnished  as  a  military  power,  and  only  a  small 
Btanding  army  is  maintained ;  her  fleet  is  more  considerable,  and  the 
Datch  haye  always  been  distingnished  in  maritime  warfare.  The  amount 
of  her  comniercud  marine  is  yery  great,  and  inferior  in  number  and 
tonnage  only  to  that  of  Britain. 

(257.)  dUmies, — The  foreign  possessions  of  Holland  are  Jaya,  parts 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  with  Amboyna  and  many  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  in  Asia :  —  some  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Quinea,  in  Africa :  —  and  part  of  Guiana,  with  seyeral  of  the 
small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  America,  These,  especially  the 
East  Indian  Colonies^  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Dutch 
foreign  trade. 


Besides  the  countries  described  in  this  Chapter  —  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  in  the  nor^  as  well  as  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  Mouth, 
are  siso  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  European  Continent  But 
the  former  of  these  will  be  more  properly  described  along  with  the 
countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  latter  with  those  of  Southern 
Europe  (Chapters  YIL  and  VIIL). 
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THE  COTINTEIES  OF  C3ENTRAL  EUBOPE. 

SSOTION  L  —  S'VnXZSBLAin). 

(258.)  Boundaries  and  Extent  —  Switzeiulakd  is  an  inland 
oonntry,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaat  bj  Grermftn j,  on 

the  south  hj  Italy,  and  on  the  west  by  France.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  208  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  156  miles. 

The  superficial  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,261  English 
square  miles, — little  more,  that  is,  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
dimensions  of  England  and  Wales,  and  about  two-and-a-half 
times  greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the  couniy  of  York. 

(259.)  Surface,  — Switzerland  is  altogether  a  mountainous 
country:  two-thirds  of  its  surface  consist  of  lofty  mountain- 
chains  and  Alpine  valleys,  and  the  remainder  is  a  high  plain, 
elevated  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  plain  stretches  across  the  country  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  between  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Greneva, 
and  separates  the  chains  of  Mount  Jura  from  the  main  ranges 
of  the  Alps. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Alps  have  been  described  in 
Art  23.  In  the  south-west  of  Switzerland  they  consist  of 
two  principal  chains,  between  which  is  the  valley  of  the  river 
Rhone.  The  more  southern  of  these  chains  (which  forms  a 
part  of  the  frontier  between  Switzerland  and  Italy)  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Pennine  Alps  ; — that  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Bhone  is  called  the  Bernese  Alps,  some  of  the  higher 
summits  of  which  nearly  equal  in  altitude  the  highest  points 
of  the  entire  mountain- system.  Near  the  point  whence  these 
two  chains  diverge  is  Mount  St.  Gothard,  which  forms  the 
nucleus  of  an  extensive  system  of  ranges  that  are  spread  in 
various  forms  over  all  the  eastern,  south-eastern,  and  central, 
parts  of  the  country. 
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AJl  the  higher  parts  of  die  Alpsxiae  aboTethe  fine  of  coogeUtkm,  and 
the  imineEifle  qaaotkies  of  mow  fi<*f|Mmii^t^  oa  their  rammitB  are  con- 
tinnallj  being  precipitated  down  their  aides  into  the  Talleja  beneath, 
where  thej  often  occaaion  aerions  devastation,  sweeping  trees  and  rocks 
before  them,  intermpting  the  comves  of  the  streams,  and  sometimes 
boiTing  whole  liUages,  with  aQ  their  inhabitants.  These  fialls  of  snow 
are  called  avakmehut  the  distant  noise  of  whidi — as  thej  descend  the 
mountains,  increasing  in  size  and  velocity  as  they  advance — is  heard  like 
the  rolling  of  thunder,  or  the  rumbling  of  an  eartiiquake,  and  warns  the 
viUagers  of  their  approach.  Still  more  serious  damage  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  land-Jma,  when  (owing  to  the  expansive  force  of  water 
while  in  process  of  nreezing,  or  to  other  natural  causes)  large  masses 
of  earth  and  rock  are  torn  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  preci- 
pitated into  the  valleya, — sometimes  by  a  gradual  descent,  and  at  others 
with  rapid  and  sudden  violence. 

The  chains  of  Mount  Jwa  present  a  veiy  difierent  appearance  to  the 
Alps,  and  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  magnificent  inne-forests. 
"So  part  of  them  reaches  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow ;  they  are 
generally  more  precipitous  and  abrupt  on  the  Swiss  side,  and  descend 
with  a  gradual  slope  towards  France. 

The  plain  of  Switzerland  is  not  level,  but  covered  by  undulating  emi- 
nences, some  of  which  rise  to  considerable  height :  the  lower  portions 
of  this  region,  like  the  valleys  of  the  more  strictly  Alpine  tracts,  are 
fteqnently  the  basins  of  lakes. 

(260.)  Rivers  and  Lakes,  —  The  two  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Switzerland  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  both  of 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  high  mountain  region  which 
lies  around  Mount  St  Grothard.  The  Rhine  flows  north-east- 
ward into  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  along  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  the  country.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Rhone 
has  an  opposite,  or  south-west,  course,  afterwards  entering 
the  Lake  of  Greneva,  which  it  leaves  near  the  borders  of 
France.  The  river  Aar  joins  the  Rhine  about  50  miles 
below  Lake  Constance,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  an 
extensive  system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  includes  the 
Lake  cf  Zurich^  drained  bj  the  river  Limmat  (a  tributary 
of  the  Aar) ;  Lake  Lucemey  or  the  Waldstatter  See,  out 
of  which  flows  the  river  Reuss ;  the  Lakes  of  Thun  and 
BrienZj  both  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  proper  valley  of 
the  Aar ;  and  the  Lakes  of  Neufckatel  and  Bienne,  con- 
nected with  the  Aar  by  the  river  Thiel.  Besides  these  are 
many  smaller  lakes  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and 
connected  with  that  river  by  means  of  its  various  tributaries. 

Li  the  east  of  Switzerland  is  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Lin,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Danube  (Art  38.) :  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  forms  a  district  called  the 
Enghadine, 
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The  riyer  Tessin,  or  Ticino,  which  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Po,  has  its  source  in  Switzerhmd,  near  the  group  of 
Mount  St  Gothard,  and  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Maggiore, 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  within  the  Swiss  frontier.  The 
smaller  Lake  of  Lugano,  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Maggiore, 
is  almost  wholly  within  Switzerland. 

The  numerons  moantaiQ*torrents  frequentl7  form  cataracts  in  their 
descent,  and  some  of  these  are  distinguished  bj  great  beaaty.  One  of 
the  most  ca^ebrated  is  that  called  the  Siaubbach,  formed  bj  a  small 
tributary  ofthe  Aar,  which  b  said  to  fall  from  a  perpendicular  height  of 
800  feet,  and  is  probably  the  loftiest  cascade  in  Europe.  The  falls  of  the 
Rhine,  below  Sdu^Ofhausen,  are  also  much  celebrated. 

In  its  towering  mountains  and  vast  glaciers,  its  beautiful  lakes  and 
smiling  yallcys,  its  numberless  Alpine  streams  and  glittering  cascades, 
Switzerland  combines  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  various  features  of 
grand  and  striking  scenery,  and  possesses  in  this  respect  attractions 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

(261.)  CUtnaie,  Productions,  S^. — The  climate  of  Switzer- 
land is  cold,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  great  part  of  the 
country.  The  frosts  prevail  long  in  spring,  and  recur  early 
in  autumn ;  storms  of  hail  and  snow  are  frequent,  and  often 
of  great  violence.  An  intense  degree  of  heat  is  nevertheless 
experienced  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys  among  the  Alps, 
owing  to  the  excessive  radiation  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  confinement  of  the  air,  which  they  prevent 
from  being  properly  circulated  by  the  wind. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  resemble  those  of  Central 
Europe,  and  vary  with  the  increasing  elevation  of  the  ground,  as  described 
in  Art  65.  The  vine  grows  in  the  valleys,  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  extends  to  a  height  of  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea. 
Among  the  native  animals,  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  both  of  the  goat 
tribe,  and  the  Alpine  marmot,  are  the  most  characteristic  (Art  71.)- 
The  marmots  dwell  amonff  the  mountains,  in  families,  and  form  under- 
ground burrows,  passing  wo  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  during  whidi 
time  they  require  no  nourishment  Their  fur  is  thick  and  warm,  and 
forms  a  valuable  article  of  clothing.  The  wolves,  and  also  the  foxes,  are 
both  numerous  and  formidable. 

Of  the  domestic  quadrupeds,  the  breed  of  Alpine  spaniels  kept  by  the 
monks  of  StBemai^  are  much  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
aagacity  which  they  display  in  rescuing  travellers  from  the  snow.  Tho 
Convent  or  Hospice  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  is  situated  at  a  height  of 
7963  feet  above  the  sea,  near  tho  sununit  of  the  mountain-pass,  and  in  a 
region  where  the  most  severe  storms,  accompanied  with  avalanches^ 
fr^uently  occur.  These  dogs,  which  are  strong  and  active  animals 
(about  2  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  long),  are  trained  bv  the  monks  to  the 
task  of  seeking  out  travellers  who  may  have  lost  their  way  over  the 
mountains  or  been  benumbed  by  the  cold,  which  they  accomplish  with 
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'wonderfnl  iiutiiict  and  sagacity,  being  famished  with  the  means  of  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  wayfarer  by  a  basket  of  proyisions  fastened  round 
the  neck,  or  some  similar  contriyance. 

Both  eagles  and  Yaltares  are  namerons  in  the  high  mountain  regions, 
and  one  species  —  the  bearded  Tulture  —  is  ahnost  peculiar  to  this 
country.  Its  strength  is  so  great  that  it  will  attack  sheep,  lambs,  and 
young  stags,  and  eren  the  chiuioifl  and  the  ibex  sometimes  fall  victims 
to  its  rapacity.  It  builds  amidst  such  inaccessible  precipices  that  its 
nest  is  rarely  seen. 

The  mineral  productions  are  various,  but  they  are  not  extensively 
worked.  There  are  mines  of  non,  copper,  and  lead,  in  the  canton  of 
Orisons  (in  the  east  of  Switzerland),  and  also  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
countiy.  Mineral  springs  are  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  and  many  of  Uiem  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The 
baths  of  Pfeffers  (in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall),  and  those  of  Baden  (in 
Aargau),  are  also  among  those  of  gpreatest  celebrity. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Alps  consist  generally  of  primitive  rocks,  as 
granite,  gneiss,  and  various  schists  (or  hardened  dates).  Below  these  are 
formations  of  secondary  limestone,  analogous  to  the  oolites  of  our  own 
country ;  and  the  chains  of  Jura  also  belong  to  this  series.  The  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  Alps  and  Mount  Jura  is  formed  chiefly  of 
tertiary  rocks,  consisting  of  sand,  with  various  days  and  marls.  '  There 
are  extensive  slate-quarries  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

(262.)  Inhabitants,  — The  people  of  Switzerland  belong  to 
two  of  the  principal  stocks  of  European  nations, — the  Ger- 
man or  Teutonic,  and  the  Greco-Latin  (Art.  81).  People  of 
Grerman  extraction  occupy  all  the  central,  eastern,  and  north- 
em,  parts  of  the  country,  and  form  about  seven-tenths  of  the 
entire  number  of  inhabitants.  In  these  districts  various 
dialects  of  the  Grerman  language  are  generally  spoken,  and 
German  is  used  as  the  official  language  of  the  general 
goyemment.  The  Greco-Latin  stock  is  confined  to  the  south 
and  west,  and  embraces  people  of  the  French  family  in  the 
cantons  bordering  on  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel, 
and  Italians  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Alps.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Enghadine,  and  the 
adjacent  mountain- tract  towards  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
are  a  people  who  speak  a  language  much  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  ancient  Latin  tongue  than  either  the  modem  French 
or  Italian.  The  French  language  is  very  generally  under- 
stood by  the  upper  classes  throughout  the  country,  and  is  the 
language  of  the  people  at  large  in  the  cantons  of  the  west 
and  south, — excepting  in  that  of  Tessin,  where  Italian 
prevails. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  amounts  to  2,395,000,  a 
proportion  of  156  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile, — a  higher 
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ratio  than  that  of  either  Turkey,  Spain,  or  Portogal,  ooun- 
tries  which  greatlj  sarpass  it  in  natural  adyantages  and 
productiveness.  This  higher  rate  of  population  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  supmor  industry  and  economy  of 
the  Swiss  as  ccnnpared  wi^  the  peasantry  of  the  laote 
southern  regions  of  Europe. 

(263.)  Industrial  pursuits, — Switzerland  is  chiefly  a  pas- 
toral country,  and  nowhere  is  the  produce  of  the  dairy  carried 
to  greater  perfection.  The  soil  seems  designed  by  nature 
iat  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  and  the  cows^  goatSy  and  sheep^ 
which  form  the  wealtii  of  the  Swiss  ffBmer,  derive  their 
support  from  the  grass  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  thrive  in 
districts  where  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  prevent  the 
plough  or  the  spade  from  being  used.  Iq  summer  the  cattle 
are  attended  on  the  mountains  by  herdfimen,  who  live  in  rude 
log-hats,  or  chaleiSy  to  whi(di  the  perseiis  whose  employment 
It  is  to  milk  the  cows,  and  to  make  cheese  and  butter,  repair 
for  this  purpose.  In  winter  the  cattle  return  to  the  valleys 
and  lower  grounds.  The  cheese  made  in  many  districts  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  is  largely  consumed  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Notwitlistanding  the  mtnrBl  difficidties  presented  by  the  raggednees 
of  the  surface,  agriculture  ia  extensively  practised  and  well  understood. 
The  Swiss  fanners  particularly  excel  in  the  culture  of  natural  and 
artificial  pastures,  and  the  meadows  are  mown  with  peculiar  care  and 
diligence.  Wheat  is  produced  in  the  lower  plains ;  and  potatoes,  bailey, 
and  lye,  are  generally  grown.  But  the  produce  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  required  consumption,  and  com  is  imported,  chiefly  through  Italy. 
Wine  is  made  in  a  few  districts.  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  lower 
dedivities  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  other 
countries.  Trunks  of  trees  are  propelled  with  inconceivable  rapidity 
down  the  ic^r  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  afterwards  floated  in  rafts 
down  the  rivers. 

(264.)  Manufactures  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  industry  of 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  are  pursued  most  extensively 
in  the  cantons  of  the  north  and  west^ — especially  in  those 
of  Zurich,  Basle,  Greneva,  Neufchatel,  Glarus,  St.  Grail,  and 
Appenzell.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  flourished  of  late 
years,  and  the  making  of  silks  and  ribbons  is  extensively 
carried  on.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  from 
the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  and  of  linen  from  flax  grown  by 
themselves,  is  very  common  among  the  peasantry.  Agricul- 
tural labour  is  often  combined  with  attention  to  the  loom, 
each  engaging  alternately  the  industry  of  the  artizan. 
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fint  the  making  of  wstches,  musical  boxes,  and  jewellery, 
is  a  more  especial  characteristic  of  Swiss  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Watches  are  made  in  immense  numbers  at  Greneva^ 
and  at  various  places  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  and  are 
largely  supplied  to  France,  England,  and  other  countries^ 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  being  imported  into  England 
annually.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  leather,  paper, 
gloves,  lace,  straw  hats,  hardware,  arms,  and  various  otiier 
articles. 

(265.)  Commerce,  —  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  an  inland  position,  and  the  existence  of  a  high  mountain- 
barrier  on  a  large  portion  of  the  frontier,  a  considerable 
amount  of  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  Switzerland  supplies 
the  neighbouring  countries  with  the  produce  of  her  pastures 
and  dairy-farms,  and  receives  in  return  the  articles  in  which 
her  own  agriculture  is  deficient,  together  with  the  richer 
productions  of  tropical  regions.  The  chief  tmporto  are  com, 
salt,  salt-fish,  wine  and  brandy,  fruits,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco, 
coffee  and  other  colonial  produce ;  with  various  manufactured 
articles,  particularly  fine  doth,  iron  and  copper  utensils, 
books  and  furniture.  The  principal  exporia  are  cattle,  cheese 
and  butter,  tallow,  salted  tongues,  timber,  charcoal,  silk  stufis 
and  ribbons,  watches,  musical  boxes,  and  jewellery. 

The  towns  of  Basle  and  Geneva  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  foreign  trade;  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  the  chief 
marts  of  internal  commerce.  The  facilities  for  travelling  are, 
in  general,  great,  and  the  magnificent  roads  which  have  been 
constructed  across  the  mountains  have  greatly  extended  the 
means  of  conmiunication  with  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Nearly  all  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  northern  and 
western  cantons  are  connected  by  railways,  the  total  length 
of  which  now  opened  exceeds  500  miles.  Steam-boats  are 
used  for  traffic  on  all  the  principal  lakes. 

(266.)  National  divisions, — Switzerland  embraces  22  can- 
tons, of  very  unequal  size.  The  two  largest — those  of 
Grisons  and  Berne — are  each  about  equal  in  magnitude  to  * 
the  English  county  of  Devon ;  those  of  the  smallest  size  — 
Zug  and  Geneva — are  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area 
of  Butlandshire.  Until  lately  the  towns  of  Zurich,  Berne, 
and  Lucerne,  were  each  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
for  periods  of  two  years  in  succession,  but  Berne  has  now 
been  chosen  as  the  political  capital  of  the  country. 
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The  names  of  the  cantoiu,  with  the  principal  towns  in  each,  are  as 
follow: — 

Cantons.'  Towns,  with  population. 

Zurich     ....  Zurich.  17.000— Wlnterthur,  6300. 

Berne-    ....  Berae,  27,000— Thun.  3300— Bienne,  3400.- Unterseen. 

Lucerne  ....  Lucerne,  10,000. 

Zug     .....  Zng,  3000— Morgirteo. 

Schweitc  ....  Schweitc.  MOO. 

Unterwalden     -    -  SUnz,  SOOO— Samen,  2000. 

Uri Altorf,  aooo  —  Andermatt. 

Glarus     ....  Olarui,  4000. 

St.  Gall     ....  St.  Gall,ll,OOO^WalleniUdt. 

Appensell     .    -    .  AppenaelL  l.M)0  — Heriaaa,  8000  — Trogeu,  3fi00. 

Tfaurnu  ....  Frauenfeld,  8500. 

Schaffhauien    -    >  Scbaffhausen,  7000. 

Aargau     ....  Aargau,  4000— Baden,  2700. 

Basle Basle,  37,000— Liestal,  3000. 

Soleure     ....  Soleure,  or  Soluthum,  0000. 

Neufchatel    ...  Neurchatel,7700—Locle,  8000  — Chauxde  Fonds,  12,000. 

Fribourg  ....  Frlbourg,  9000— Moral. 

Vaud  .....  Lausanne.  14.500  — VeTajr,  6000— Yrerdun,  3600— ChlUon. 

Genera     ....  Genera,  36,000. 

Valais  .    ....  Sion,  or  Sitten.  3900— Martigny— Brieg. 

Tetsin  .    ....  Bellinsona,  1900  — Lnnno.  5000— Locarno,  2600. 

Grisons    ....  Chur  or  Colre,  6000  —  Tusis  —  Disentis  —  Splugeiu 

(267.)  Zurich  id  situate  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  beantifhl  lake 
to  which  it  gives  name,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Limmat.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  literary  taste  of  its  inhabitants,  and  possesses  nume- 
rous institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  learning,  including  a  considerable 
public  library.  The  small  town  of  Winterthur,  12  miles  to  the  n.e.,  has 
extensive  manufactures, 

Berne,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aar,  at  an  elevation  of 
1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  remarkably  well-built  and  hand- 
some town,  the  streets  of  which  are  adorned  with  numerous  ornamental 
fountains.  It  possesses  an  University,  and  several  scientific  institutions. 
Six  miles  to  the  v,  is  Hofwyl,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  educational 
establishment  founded  by  M.  de  Fellenberg.  The  beautiful  lakes  of 
Thun  and  Brienz,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Berne,  lie  adjacent  to  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Bernese  Ober-land,  as  the  elevated  tract 
which  forms  the  southerly  division  of  the  canton  is  called.  The  river 
Aar  issues  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Thun. 

'Lwceme  is  a  small  town  built  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Beuss,  where 
it  issues  from  the  winding  Lake  of  Lucerne.  It  forms  the  capital  of  the 
Catholic  portion  of  Swiuerland.  The  four  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Uri* 
Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne  (called  the  Forest  Cantons),  lie  around  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  is  hence  often  distinguished  as  the  Waldstatter 
See,  or  Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantons.  To  the  s.  w.  of  Lucerne,  Mount 
'Pilate  rises  above  the  town  to  an  elevation  of  7080  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  contains  a  small  lake  on  its  summit.  On  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
(and  within  the  canton  of  Schweitz)  is  the  mountain  called  the  Rhigi, 
which  is  often  visited  by  travellers,  and  which  commands  an  extensive 
and  fine  view  from  its  summit.  The  Forest  Cantons  are  almost  entirely 
pastoral,  and  constituted  the  original  nucleus  of  Swiss  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  town  of  St  ChU  (7  miles  distant  from  the  s.  w.  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance)  is  an  industrious  and  commercial  place,  the  centre  of 
on  extensive  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  and  muslins. — Schaffhausen^  on 
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the  K.  baok  of  the  Bhine,  has  considerable  transit  trade ;  abont  two  miles 
below  this  town  are  the  Falls  of  the  Bhine,  which  form  a  magnificent 
cataract, — where  the  river,  after  passing  through  a  saccession  of  rapids, 
bursts  in  three  distinct  branches  over  a  precipice  of  more  than  80  feet  in 
height. 

Bcule  or  Bale  (in  German,  Baad)  is  situate  at  the  great  bend  of  the 
Bhine,  where  the  river  turns  to  the  northward,— chiefly  on  its  left  bank. 
It  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  and  possesses  a  Univei'sity,  with  several 
institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  and,  like  Zurich, 
is  distinguished  for  the  intellectual  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  Basle  is  also 
the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  railway  communication  with  the 
sonth-westem  part  of  Grermany  and  the  eastern  departments  of  France, 
besides  the  extensive  trafiSc  of  the  Bhine. 

Sdeure,  to  the  8.  by  w.  of  Basle,  is  on  the  river  Aar.  NeufchaUL,  in 
the  canton  of  that  name,  with  La  Chaux  de  Foods  and  Le  LocU,  both  in 
the  same  canton,  flourish  by  means  of  the  watch-making  and  jewellery 
trades.  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  in  particular,  has  greatly  increased  in 
population  and  industry  within  recent  years. 

IVibovrg,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarine  (an  affluent  of  the  Aar),  is 
noted  for  its  cathedral,  and  also  for  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge 
across  the  river,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  elevated  in  Europe.  It  is 
divided  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  speak 
French,  while  those  of  Uie  lower  town  use  the  German  language.  — 
Lautaime  lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a 
college,  and  several  scientific  institutions.  All  the  northern  and  north- 
western shores  of  the  lake  are  studded  with  picturesque  villages  and 
private  residences. 

Geneva,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  lake  usually  called  by  its 
name,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Bbone,  which  flows  through 
it  in  a  remarkably  limpid  stream,  forming  an  island  in  its  course.  It  is 
the  laigest  town  in  Switzerland,  and  its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for 
their  industry ;  about  100,000  watches  (chiefly  gold)  are  said  to  be  made 
every  year,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  jewellery,  and  this  branch  of  ma- 
nnfiicture  constitutes  the  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Geneva 
ii  also  highly  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  has  a  celebrated 
academy,  besides  numerous  other  educational  and  literary  institutions. 
The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  often  called  the  Lake  of  Lausanne,  and  some- 
times also  die  Leman  Lake,  but  is  more  generally  distinguished  by  the 
first-mentioned  name. 

(S68.)  Switzerland  constitutes  a  federal  republic.  Each  of  the  cantons 
has  an  internal  govormnent  of  its  own,  and  the  general  direction  of  the 
aflTairs  of  the  whole  country  is  regulated  by  an  assembly  called  a  Diet 
which  embraces  a  national  council  and  a  senate,  both  consisting  of 
deputies  chosen  by  the  various  cantons.  The  town  of  Berne  is  the  seat 
of  the  federal  assembly. 

Each  of  the  Swiss  cantons  is,  however,  a  separate  state,  and  the  forms 
of  govenmient  which  prevail  in  them  are  very  various.  Some  are  repre- 
sentative republics,  while  in  others  the  chief  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  one — ^Nenfchatel — ^was,  until  1848,  a  principality  de* 
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pendent  on  the  Fnisrian  Crown ;  bat  it  is  now  aa  independent  member 
of  the  confederation.    The  cantons  of  Baale,  Appenzell,  and  TJnterwald, 
have  of  late  Tears  each  been  divided  into  two  parts,  both  portions  pos 
teasing  their  separate  local  goremments.    The  entire  nnmber  of  can 
tons  embraced  in  the  confederation  is  still,  howerer,  regarded  as  only 
twenty-two. 

In  religion  the  population  is  diyided  between  Protestantism  and  Popery. 
About  six-tenths  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants  are  members  of  the 
reformed  Church,  and  these  embrace  diiefly  the  cantons  of  the  north  and 
west, — those  in  which  manufacturing  industry  is  most  developed,  and  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  people  is  most  advanced,  includiug  Zurich, 
Berne,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Yaud,  Neufchatel, — the  greater  part  of 
Geneva,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  Glams, — and  portions  of  several  of  the 
other  cantons.  The  cantons  in  which  the  Boman  Calholic  religion  pre- 
vails are  chiefly  the  more  mountainous  districts  of  the  centi«  and  south, 
where  the  population  is  aknost  entirely  pastoraL 

Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced  state  in  many  paits  of  Switzerland, 
especially  in  the  Protestant  cantons.  In  these,  elementaiy  instruction 
is  generidly  diflused  among  all  classes,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  been  employed  in  Switzerland  have  furnished  a  model  ibr  imitation 
by  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  the  towns  of  Switzerland,  as  in  Grermany, 
public  libraries  are  numerous ;  the  pursuit  of  science  and  literature  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  country  has  at  all  times  been  celebrated 
for  the  many  distinguished  scholars  whom  it  has  produced.  The  social 
condition  of  the  population  has  of  late  years  been  much  disorganized  in 
some  parts  of  Switieriand,  owing  both  to  religious  and  political  difier- 
ences,  but  the  country  is  now  in  a  more  settled  state. 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  mountain-countries  in  general,  the  Swiss  are 
distinguished  by  their  love  of  independence,  and  their  intense  affection 
for  their  native  land.  Many  of  them  leave  home  in  searoh  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  engage  in  trade  or  other  pursuits  in  foreign 
countries,  but  almost  invariably  return  to  spend  their  earnings  among 
their  native  mountains. 

SECTION  H. — GEBMAinr  —  THE  AUBTBIAN  EUFIBE. 

(269.)  GERUAinr  (in  the  German  language,  DetUschland;  in 
French,  AUemagne)  embraces  a  large  portion  of  Central 
Europe,  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  bead  of  the  Adriatic ;  and 
from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  North  Sea,  on  tbe 
west^  to  tbe  borders  of  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary,  on 
tbe  east.  Its  greatest  extent  in  latitude  (between  the  pa- 
rallels of  45"  3(/  and  54""  490  ^  &^»^  ^ix  hundred  miles, 
and  its  extreme  length  (between  the  meridians  of  5^48 
and  19°  SC  east  of  Greenwich)  is  six  hundred  and  seventy* 
eight  miles.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  tbe  shape  of  Germany  is 
square  and  compact;  its  total  area  is  244^600  English  square 
milea. 
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The  ooontry  comprised  within  the  above  UmitB  does  not 
form  one  government^  bat  is  parcelled  out  amongst  numerous 
states.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Empire  of  Austria^ 
which  includes  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  extent  of  Grer- 
manj;  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  to  which  belongs  a 
portion  of  rather  less  extent,  but  equal  to  about  two-sevenths 
of  the  whole:  besides  which  are  several  other  states,  of  vari- 
ous magnitudes,  and  various  degrees  of  political  importance. 
The  entire  number  of  G  erman  States,  including  Austria  and 
Prussia,  is  thirty-five. 

Both  the  Empire  of  Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Ptiissia, 
besides  the  German  provinces  that  belong  to  each,  com- 
prehend also  other  countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
of  different  race  from  the  people  of  Germany,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  difference  of  language,  habits,  and  pursuits. 
The  geography  of  this  portion  of  Europe  is  hence  rendered 
complicated,  and  difficult  of  description. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  Austrian  and  Fnissian  dominions,  distin- 
gnishing  the  German  proTinces  of  each  from  their  territories  beyond  the 
limits  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  notice  the  smaller  states  amongst 
which  that  coimtiy  is  divided. 

THE  AUSTBLAIT  SMPIRE. 

(270.)  Boundaries  and  Extent,  — The  Empire  of  Austria 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poland,  Prussia,  and  the  Sang- 
dom  of  Saxony, — on  the  west  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Songdom  of  Sardinia, — on  the  south  by  the  smaller 
Italian  states,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Turkey, — and  on  the 
ewt  1^  Turkey  and  Russia.  Its  greaftest  length,  between 
the  shores  of  Lago  Maggiore  on  the  west,  and  the  extreme 
limits  of  Transylvania  on  the  east,  is  860  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  the  average  breadth  of  its  larger  portion 
exceeds  400  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  ^npire  is  nearly 
250,000  English  sqvare  mfles, — more  than  twice  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  British  Islands,  and  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  European  state,  excepting  Bussia. 

In  shape  the  Austrian  Empire  forms  a  solid  and  eompact  mass,  and  its 
bonndaries  are  ia  greoit  part  formed  by  natural  foatorea, — on  the  south 
by  a  portion  of  the  coarse  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributarj  the  Sare, 
— on  the  sooth-east  by  the  ranges  of  the  Carpathians, — on  the  north 
and  north-west  bj  some  of  tiie  chidns  belonging  to  the  Hercjnian  moon- 
tain-system, — and  on  the  south-west  by  the  line  of  the  Fo  and  the  waters 
of  the  Adriatic    The  whole  length  of  its  frontier  line  is  upwards  of  4250 
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miles,  die  maritiine  portion  of  which  is  confined  to  the  riiores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  bears  but  a  verj  small  proportion  to  its  entire  extent. 
The  whole  length  of  sea-coast  is  onlj  abont  500  miles,  exdasive  of  the 
numerous  sm^  islands  which  adjoin  the  mainland. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  present  division  of  the  Anstrian 
Empire,  with  the  area  and  population  of  the  countries  it  comprises:  — 

Area  In  No.  of 

Euff.  Popu-      InhabiUnts 

iq.  mllet.        latioo.      to  iq.  mile. 

1.  Austria  (Upper  and  Lower)        -       -  1S,S85  2,470,000  901 

2.  Saltburg       ......  2,766  1<M,000  65 

8.  Styria 8,669  1,005,000  126 

4.  Carinthia 4,005  346,000  86 

«.  Carolola 3,856  506,000  131 

6.  The    Littoral    (comprising     Trieste, 

Gorits,  Gradisea,  and  Istrla)        -       -  3.084  613.000  198 

7.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  -       ....  11.106  925,000  83 

8.  Bohemia 20.058  4,800,000  239 

9.  Moravia 8,582  1,972,000  229 

10.  Silesia  .       - 1,987  479.000  241 

11.  Galicia,  with  Cracow  ....  30,229  5.067,000  166 

12.  Bukowine 4,028  430,000  106 

13.  DalmaUa      -       -       -       -       -       -  4,939  432.000  87 

14.  Venetia 9.290  2,494.000  270 

16.  Hunnrv 69,399  8,744.000  126 

16.  TheBanat            11,581  1,674,000  135 

17.  Croatia  and  SdaTonla         ...  7.071  967,000  136 

18.  Trans/lvania                ....  22,422  2,286,000  97 

19.  The  MiUtary  Frontier         ...  12,952  l.aV5,000  81 

(271.)  The  first  ten  of  the  abore  proTinces  (with  the  exception  of 
part  of  the  circle  of  Istria)  are  within  the  limits  of  Germany. 

1.  Auttria  Proper  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  River  Danube,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  to  the  junction  of  the  March  or  Morava,  below 
Vienna,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  province  stretches  southward  to  the 
high  chains  of  the  eastern  Alps.  The  division  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  is  marked  by  the  course  of  the  small  river  Enns,  an  affluent  of 
the  Danube  on  its  right  bank. 

2.  Salzburg  is  a  mountainous  territory  adjacent  to  the  south-west 
portion  of  Austria  proper  and  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  extends  over 
both  banks  of  the  river  Salzach,  an  affluent  of  the  Inn  (one  of  the  chief 
tributaries  of  the  Danube). 

3.  Styria  extends  southward  from  Lower  Austria  to  the  banks  of  the 
Save,  between  Upper  Austria  on  the  west  and  Hungary  on  the  east. 

4.  5,  6.  Ccuinikia^  Camiola,  and  the  JAUoral  (or  Coast-region)  are 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Bljria.  They  embrace  the 
mountainous  range  of  territory  extending  southward  from  Styria  to  the 
head  of  the  Adnatic,  and  diversified  by  the  eastward  portions  of  the 
Alpine  system.  Carinthia  is  watered  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  river 
Diave :  Camiola  includes  the  head  of  the  Save  valley,  as  well  as  Lake 
Zlrknitz  and  the  limestone  caves  of  Adelsberg. 

7.  T)frol  extends  from  Upper  Austria  across  the  ranges  of  the  eastern 
Alps,  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  di  Garda,  on  the  south  side  of  the  moon* 
tains,  and  embraces  the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  (an 
affluent  of  the  Danube)  and  the  Adige  (which  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
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Sea).    The  district  called  the  Vorarlberg  lies  to  the  north-westward  of 
Tyrol,  and  adjoins  the  liake  of  Constance. 

8.  Bohemia  is  the  north-western  province  of  the  empire,  and  belongs 
almost  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Elbe. 

9.  Moravia  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Bohemia  (from  which  it  is  divided 
hj  a  chain  of  hills,  called  the  Marische  Gebirge,  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Hercjnian  Mountains),  and  to  the  norUi  of  Lower  Anstria.  It  is 
watered  by  the  river  March  or  Morava,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Danube. 

10.  Austrian  StUna  adjoins  the  Prussian  province  of  that  name  on  the 
northward,  and  is  divided  from  Moravia  on  the  south  by  the  Sudetic 
Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  Hercynian  system. 

The  total  area  of  the  above  provinces  is  considerably  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

(272.)  The  province  of  Galicia,  in  the  north-east,  is  divided  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  south-eastern  part  of  this  province, 
watered  bv  the  Dniester,  is  distinguished  as  the  Bvkomne. 

Trantjfvaniay  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  empire,  is  a  moun- 
tainous territory,  covered  by  the  offsets  of  the  Southern  Carpathians  and 
other  ranges  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  mountain-system  (Art  24). 
It  18  watered  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Maros,  Aluta,  and  other  tri- 
bataiies  of  the  Danube,  within  the  basin  of  which  river  it  is  entirely 
comprehended. 

Hyngary  extends  Irom  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  frontiers  of 
Transylvania,  on  the  north  and  east,  to  the  borders  of  Moravia,  Lower 
Austria,  and  Stjria,  on  the  west.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian plain  is  tiie  Banat^  a  district  intermediate  between  the  mountains 
of  Transylvania  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Maros,  Theiss,  and 
Danube. 

Sdavoma  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
Danube,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  Further  to  the 
westward,  the  province  of  Croatia  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Drave 
to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  DaimaJtia  (to  the  south  of  the  last-named 
territoiy)  is  a  narrow  and  mountainous  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
range  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Mmtary  Frontier  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  which  extends  along  the 
whole  south-eastern  frontier  of  the  empire,  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  eastern  borders  of  Transylvania.  It  forms  a  strongly  fortified 
Irontier-line,  lying  along  the  courses  of  the  Danube,  the  Save,  and  other 
tributaries  of  that  river.* 

Hungary  and  Transylvania,  with  the  Banat,  Sclavonia,  Ooatia,  Dal- 
matia,  and  the  Military  Frontier,  are  comprehended  under  the  general 

*  The  name  of  the  Military  Frontier  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  frequent  wars  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Austrians  and  Hunga* 
nans  against  the  Turkish  power  having  made  it  requisite  to  keep  these 
provinces  in  a  constant  state  of  defence.  A  chain  of  armed  posts  is 
maintained  along  the  whole  Une,  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  required 
to  be  in  constant  readiness  to  take  up  aims  when  called  on  by  the  govern- 
ment. 
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nataie  of  the  Hangarian  ooontries,  and  form  a  Tart  and  compact  terri- 
torj,  which  constitntes  more  than  half  the  entire  extent  of  the  Austrian 
Simpu^ 

The  provioce  of  Yenetia  Ilea  to  the  sooth  of  the  Alps,  and  forms  a 
portion  of  Italj.    It  is  described  in  a  aooceeding  chapter  (p.  280). 

(273.)  Surface, — The  different  provinces  of  the  Anstrian 
Empire  exhibit  great  diversity  of  surface.  Upper  Austria, 
St3rria^  'lyrol*  and  a  large  part  of  UlTria,  are  covered  bv  the 
various  chains  of  the  Alps,  which  (especiall  j  in  Tyrol)  rise 
to  a  great  elevation,  so  that  these  territories  consist  chiefly 
of  high  mountain-valleys,  which  gradually  widen  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  (Art  23). 

Bohemia  is  a  fertile  plain,  enclosed  by  monntaiB-ranges 
of  less  elevation  than  the  above  (Art  25).  Lower  Austria, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  with  the  western  and  northern  portions 
of  Hungary,  are  hilly  on  their  borders,  but  level  towards  the 
banks  of  the  rivers. 

The  greater  part  of  Hungary,  with  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Sclavonia  and  the  Banat,  is  an  immense  plain,  watered 
by  the  Danube  (Art.  32).  The  province  of  Galicia  is  hilly 
on  its  south-western  border,  but  level  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  which  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  great  plain  of 
eastern  Europe. 

(274.)  Rivers. — The  principal  river  of  Austria  is  the 
Danube,  with  its  great  tributaries,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  the 
Theiss,  the  March  or  Morava^  and  the  Inn,  besides  nume- 
rous affluents  of  those  streams  (Art  38).  Considerably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  are 
drained  by  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  great  highway  oi 
communication  between  its  different  provinces. 

Bohemia  is  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Elbe,  and 
its  tributary  the  Moldau ;  the  drainage  of  Galicia  belongs 
to  the  Yistola,  the  Dniester,  and  other  rivers  of  the  great 
plain  (Arts.  36  and  38). 

Hungary  has  the  two  large  lakes  of  Balaton  and  the  Neu- 
siedler  See  (Art.  43),  and  small  lakes  are  numerous  in  the 
mountainous  regions  both  of  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians. 

(275.)  CHnuUCy  Productions,  S^. — The  diversities  of 
climate  are  considerable.  The  Alpine  provinces,  the  tracts 
bordering  on  the  Carpathians,  and  the  mountainous  borders 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  are  colder  than  the  more  level 
regions  in  similar  latitudes ;  while  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
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tiie  interior  of  Bobemiay  andHieley^  tracts  of  Gralicia,  £aye 
a  higher  average  temperatnre,  hnt  experience  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  Tyrol,  the  higher  portions  of  the 
xnonntains  rise  above  the  mow  line,  and  exhibit  glaciers 
similar  to  those  of  Ihe  more  western  regi<xis  of  the  Alps. 
Sain  is  very  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts,  llie 
climate  is  generaUj  healthy,  except  in  some  of  the  low  and 
marshy  tracts  in  the  south  of  Hungary. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
are  equally  various  as  the  climate.  The  vegetation  of 
Hnngary  alone  embraces  nearly  all  the  plants  indigenous  to 
Surope,  as  well  as  many  not  native  to  its  soil,  from  the 
Iceland  moss,  gathered  on  the  Carpathians,  to  the  rice  and 
eotton  grown  in  the  plains  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  olive-plantations  on  the  hills  which  border  the  Adriatic 
coast  On  the  sides  of  the  Carpathians,  and  along  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  the  upper  Save  and  Drave,  are  extensive 
forests  of  oak  and  beech,  and  other  trees  common  to  the 
central  regions  of  Europe  (Art  67).  The  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  the  mountainous  regions  of  Upper 
Austria  and  Tyrd,  are  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
but  in  Lower  Austria,  and  throughout  Hungary  and  the 
sonthem  provinces,  this  and  many  other  fruits  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the  cedar,  and 
other  evergreens,  are  unable  to  endure  the  cold  winters  of 
the  Hungarian  plain,  but  flourish  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the 
Alps.  In  the  couniay  round  Trieste,  the  fig,  the  mulberry, 
and  the  olive  thrive,  and  the  people  devote  themselves  to  the 
rearing  of  the  silkworm. 

Among  animals,  the  bear  is  common  among  the  Caipsthian  Mountains 
and  the  Alps,  and  in  the  aatomn  oft^i  Yiaita  the  forests  of  the  lower 
conntries  :  wolves  are  nnmerous.  ^e  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  wild  boar, 
are  generally  distiibated,  and  stags,  roebncks,  foxes,  and  hares,  are 
common. 

FSsh  abound  in  the  rivers  of  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  Theiss;  and 
the  sturgeon  and  other  fisheries  of  Lake  Balaton  are  much  valued.  In 
the  marshy  tracts  of  Hungary,  insects  are  particularly  abundant,  and 
swarms  of  gnats  and  flies  occur  (Art.  78).  The  leeches  of  southern 
Hmigaiy,  and  those  of  the  Kensiedler  See,  form  a  considerable  article  of 
traffic 

The  abundant  mineral  produce  of  the  empire  has  been  referred  to 
Arts.  55  and  56.  Lead  and  quicksilver  are  the  most  important  of  the 
metals  found  within  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  together  with 
tin  (in  Bohemia)  and  iron,  the  latter  of  which  occuib  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  empire. 
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Hie  lead  mines  of  Bleiberg,  in  Carinthia  (lat  46<>  4CK,  long.  IS^^  40'), 
are  among  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  are  extensively  worked.  The 
qaicksilrer  mine  of  Idrla,  to  the  north-east  of  Trieste  (lat.  46^,  long. 
14^  R),  is  only  inferior  in  yalue  to  that  of  Almaden,  in  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula, and  formerly  exceeded  it  in  the  amount  of  its  produce. 

Both  gold  and  silyer  occur  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  as  well  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  and  many  other 
mineral  productions.  The  principal  mining  district  lies  along  the  south- 
em  declivities  of  the  Carpathian  range.  The  mining  works  at  Schemnitz 
(lat.  48^  26',  long.  18°  5(y),  in  this  region,  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  ^ 
and  employ  many  thousands  of  hands.  Gk)ld  is  worked  both  at  this  place 
and  at  Kremnitz,  further  to  the  northward,  and  the  annual  produce  ex- 
ceeds the  total  gold  produce  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Bussia.  The  salt  mines  of  Galicia  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world. 

In  all  the  mining  districts  of  the  empire,  wood  is  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the  ores,  and  is  plentifully  supplied 
from  the  extensive  forests,  which  cover  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country. 

Mineral  springs  of  every  variety  are  numerous  in  both  the  Grerman  and 
Hungarian  provinces,  and  some  of  them  are  much  frequented  by  visitors, 
especially  those  of  QzrUbad,  Tepiitz,  and  Marienbad^  in  Bohemia  ;  Bad- 
Giutem^  in  Upper  Austria  ;  and  TrentBchin^  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Hungary. 

(276.)  InhabitanU. — ^The  whole  population  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  amounted,  in  1867,  to  upwards  of  37,0(X),000. 
The  transference,  in  1859,  of  Lombardj  (the  most  populous 
portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions)  to  Sardinia^  has  di- 
minished this  number  bj  nearly  three  millions. 

The  most  populous  portion  of  the  empire  is  the  Italian 
province :  next  so,  the  territories  of  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and 
Moravia.  The  least  populous  provinces  are  those  adjacent 
to  the  Alps  (Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Stjria,  and  Hljria),  with  the 
mountainous  territories  of  Dalmatia  and  Transylvania. 

^  In  Galicia  and  Hungary,  which  are  chiefly  agricultural  countries,  the 
villages  are  usually  huge,  but  widely  scattered.  In  the  provinces  of 
Bohemia,  MorAria,and  Silesia,  the  towns  are  more  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  of  considerable  size,  besides  a  very  abundant  population  dispersed 
in  villages  and  hamlets  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  and  the  people 
of  which  are  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits. 

Nearly  half  the  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire  belong  to  the 
Sdavonic  race,  which  embraces  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Frontiei\  and  includes  almost  the  entire  population  of  Galicia. 

The  German  race  predominates  in  Styria  and  Tyrol,  and  forms  nearly 
the  whole  population  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  with  Salzburg  :  tho 
Germans,  however,  constltate  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  total 
population  of  the  empue. 
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In  Hangary  and  Transylrania,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  between  the 
Magyart  and  yarions  Sclavonic  nations;  but  the  former  are  the  dominant 
nu;o,  and  embrace  (in  Hungary)  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  population  of  Venetia,  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  is  wholly  Italian, 
and  people  of  this  nation  are  also  numerous  in  the  southern  part  of  T^ol, 
and  the  maritime  districts  of  Dlyria  and  Dalmatia.  There  are  about 
750,000  Jews  in  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the 
towns  of  Galicia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary.  Gipsies,  Armt' 
nians,  and  Greeks,  are  scattered  over  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

The  diversity  of  languages  spoken  among  the  people  of  so  many  vari- 
ous races  is  of  course  great,  and  the  difference  between  their  dispositions, 
feelings,  and  interests,  not  less  so.  This  has  always  constituted  a  great 
source  of  weakness  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  has  frequently  threatened 
its  dissolution  ;  even  at  the  present  time  this  circumstance  places  its 
duration  in  obvious  peril  Tlie  Sclavonian  and  Magyar  nations  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  intelligence  and  resources,  and  are  daily  becoming 
leas  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  yoke  of  German  dominion. 

(277.)  Industrial  pursuits:  Agriculture, — Wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  are  grown  in  the  north ;  the  yine  and  maize 
chiefly  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces.  About  a 
third  part  of  the  total  extent  of  the  land  is  estimated  to  be 
tinder  tiUage.  The  processes  of  agriculture  are  in  general 
Terj  rudely  conducted,  especially  in  the  Hungarian  countries 
and  Galicia ;  but  the  surplus  of  produce  in  most  of  the 
provinces  is,  notwithstandmg,  very  considerable.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Hungarian  plain,  the  soil  is  of  so  rich  a  quality 
that  no  manure  is  required  for  the  choicest  crops,  and,  when 
not  burnt  up  by  excessive  drought,  the  growth  of  the  grass 
is  luxuriant  to  an  extent  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  The 
soil  of  the  Banat,  and  other  districts  adjacent  to  the  great 
rivers,  consists  of  a  black  vegetable  mould,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  abundant  crops  of  which 
are  raised  and  exported.  In  fact,  Hungary  and  Galicia  are 
the  two  principal  corn-growing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

In  nearly  all  the  provinces  rye  forms  the  principal  crop,  and  is  the  chief 
food  of  the  people  ;  next  in  importance  are  oats,  and  then  barley  and 
wheat  In  Galicia,  barley  and  oats  are  used  in  immense  quantities  for 
the  purpose  of  distillation,  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  came  province 
wheat  of  the  finest  quality  is  grown,  and  sent  in  great  quantity,  by  way 
of  the  Vistula,  to  the  port  of  Dantzic. 

The  wheat  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lower  Austria,  is  also  abundant, 
and  of  good  Quality.  Maize  forms  a  frequent  crop  in  Styria,  Moravia, 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  is  extensively  grown  tluronghout  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. 

The  district  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  is  very  considerable. 
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extending  from  the  sonthem  dopes  of  the  hills  in  Lower  Austria  and 
Styria  to  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Hongarj.  The  wines  most  cele* 
hrated  for  their  quality  are  made  in  the  latter  province,  in  the  tract  of 
oomitry  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Tokay,  on  the  Upper  Theiss.  The  cnlti- 
Tstion  of  the  mnlbeny-tree,  for  silk-worms,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
sonthem  parts  of  Hungary,  and  a  laige  qnanti^  of  silk  is  produced,  bat 
the  Italian  provinces  are  the  great  seat  of  this  branch  ci  industry. 

Tobacco  is  extensivelj  grown  in  Tsrions  parts  of  Hungary.  In 
Bohemia,  flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in  considerable  abnnduice,  and 
supply  the  materials  for  manufacture ;  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root, 
for  sugar,  is  iJso  extensivelj  pursued  in  that  province  and  Gralicia,  and 
hops  are  laigely  grown  in  the  fonner.  Both  rape  and  hemp  are  pro- 
duced in  some  quantity  in  the  marshy  tracts  of  Hungary,  and  poppies 
(for  the  making  of  oil)  are  much  cultivated. 

The  extent  5  land  in  pasture  is  comparatively  small,  and  cattle  are 
deficient  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  Hungary  and  Galicia  great  attention  ia 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  those  provinces  now  yield  large  quan* 
titles  of  wool,  especially  the  district  of  the  Bukowine.  In  Transylvania 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hungary  are  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle,  and 
hides  are  extensively  exported  from  the  former  province.  In  the  Alpine 
provinces,  the  dahy  produee  is  considerable,  and  the  cattle  are  of  excel- 
knt  description.  In  Moravia,  the  pastures  are  also  extensive,  and  oxen 
and  horses  are  amraally  exported. 

(278.)  Manufaeiwres. — In  the  Anstrian  Empire,  the 
Tarions  mannfactnres  are  not  confined  to  certain  districts, 
but  are  generally  pursaed,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  in  some  provinces,  as  in  Hungary 
and  Galicia,  rather  as  a  domestic  occupation  than  a  branch 
of  national  industry.  Linen  is  a  great  article  of  manufac- 
ture, and,  in  the  northern  provinces,  spinning  and  weaving 
form  the  chief  employment  of  the  peasantry  during  the 
winter,  especially  of  the  women. 

Woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  also  hardware,  are  made  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  empire,  and  of  late  years  the  cotton  manufacture  has  become 
very  generally  diffused.  The  finest  qualities  of  linen  are  made  in  Lower 
Austria,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  which  supply  a  considerable 
quantity  for  the  consumption  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  though  little  for 
foreign  export  The  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures are,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  province  of  Austria 
Proper :  in  the  most  western  part  of  Galicia,  adjacent  to  the  Silesian 
province,  woollen  and  cotton  mills  have  also  been  established  within  a 
recent  period.  In  Hungary,  wool  is  made  into  coarse  cloth  by  the  pea- 
santry, for  home-consumption ;  but  manufacturing  industry  is  generally 
deficient  in  that  country,  excepting  in  connection  with  its  numerous 
mines. 

Bohemia  is  much  celebrated  for  its  glass-works,  as  well  as  for  various 
branches  of  mining  industry,  and  forms,  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the 
most  manufacturing  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  Styria,  C^ 
rinthia,  and  Camiola,  are  likewise  great  seats  of  mining  industry.    In 
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TmuylTania,  and  alio  in  Hungary,  some  mannfactord  of  leather  is  car- 
ried on.  Paper  u  made  to  a  eoniiderable  extent  in  manj  of  the  Anstriaa 
pnmnces,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  and  cheapneaa  of  linen  rags. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  Anstria  is  not  a  mannfactmring  state,  and 
is  obliged  to  consume  large  qnantitigai  oi  the  maonfactoxed  produce  of 
Bntain  and  other  countries. 

(279.)  Commerce. — The  principal  imporU  consist  of  the 
numafactnred  goods  of  l^tain,  with  those  of  Saxony, 
Prussian  Silesia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany;  olive-oil, 
wax,  honey,  and  the  rarions  articles  of  colonial  and  tropical 
produce  (coffee,  tea,  sugar,  &c.).  The  exports  are  corn, 
wine,  wool,  and  timber ;  with  some  woollen  goods,  porcelain 
and  glass^  and  a  yariety  of  mineral  prodnce,  including  salt 
to  a  great  extent.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  its  limited  sea-coast. 
Trieste  is  the  great  port  for  the  Grerman  provinces,  Venice 
for  the  Italian  territory,  and  Fiume  for  the  Hungarian 
countries.  Along  the  narrow  sea-coast  of  Dahnatia,  how- 
ever, are  numerous  good  harbours,  some  of  which  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  commercial  importance,  and  wiU  pro- 
bably in  time  beonne  the  outlets  of  extei^ive  trade. 

(280.)  Internal  Conamnicatkn. — The  Austrian  goyemment  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  means  of  communication  between  its  different  pro- 
vinces, and  excellent  high  roads  traverse  the  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. From  Payia,  in  Italy,  an  uninterrupted  macadamized  road,  more 
than  1120  miles  in  length,  leads  (across  mountains  and  riyers)  to  Czer- 
nowitz,  in  the  Bukowine,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Galicia  ;  and  simi- 
lar hi^  roads  lead  frcmi  Vienna  to  Milan,  Trieste,  Prague,  Buda,  and 
the  northon  and  north-eastern  frontiers.  The  mountain-chains  which 
intervene  between  the  Italian  and  Adriatic  provinces  and  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  and  those  which  form  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vuiia,  have  necessitated  the  formation  of  roads  across  their  passes,  many 
of  which  have  been  constructed  at  vast  labour  and  expense.  Upwards 
of  sixty  mountain-passes  have  thus  been  made  practicable,  and  even 
commodious,  for  traveUmg  and  commercial  purposes.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  roads  whidi  lead  from  Innsbruck  (in  the  Tyrol)  over 
Mount  Stelvio  to  the  plains  of  Lombardj ;  from  the  province  of  Carinthia, 
over  the  Julian  Alps,  to  Trieste ;  and  from  Carlstadt  (in  Austrian  Croa- 
tia) to  Fiume.  Similar  roads,  though  at  less  elevations,  lead  from  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary,  across  the  Carpathians,  to  the  plains  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Galicia.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  great  lines  of  com- 
munication, the  roads  throughout  the  empire  are  very  defective,  and  in 
many  of  the  provinces  cross-roads  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

RaUways  have  been  extensively  constructed,  and  Vienna  is  now  in 
direct  communication  by  this  mode  of  transit  with  Prague,  and  also 
with  Breslan  and  all  the  cities  of  Northern  Germany ;  besides  lines  which 
extend  to  Presburg,  Pesth,  and  other  towns  in  the  Hungarian  provinces. 
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There  is  also  a  great  line  of  railway  from  the  capital  to  Trieste,  which 
effects  a  continuous  communication  between  those  cities,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  interruption  across  the  mountain-chain  between  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria. 

But  the  navigable  rivers  are  the  chief  means  of  carrying  on  the  internal 
trade  of  Austria,  and  the  Danube  is  the  great  conmiercial  highway  of 
the  empire.  The  total  length  of  riTer-navigation  exceeds  4300  miles, 
of  which  nearly  half  is  within  the  limits  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
Canals  are  not  numerous,  and  are  almost  conned  to  the  Italian  pro- 
Tince,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Hungarian  plain. 

Agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds  is  conveyed  to  the  capital  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  by  means  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries ;  of  the 
latter,  the  Theiss  and  Maros  are  most  extensively  navigated.  The 
steam-navigation  of  the  Danube  extends  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  empire,  and  thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the 
passage  between  the  towns  of  Orsova  and  Gladova  (Art.  38),  where 
goods  require  to  be  conveyed  by  a  road  constructed  along  the  river's 
banks,  and  re-embarked  below  the  rapids.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers 
likewise  admit  of  steam-navigation,  and  steam-boats  arc  established  on 
the  principal  lakes,  as  weU  on  the  north  as  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  Elbe  is  navigable  below  the  junction  of  the  Moldau,  and  the  latter 
river  up  to  the  town  of  Budweis,  whence  a  railway  connects  it  with  lanz, 
on  the  Danube. 

A  large  portion  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  especially  in  the 
Hungarian  provinces,  is  carried  on  at  fain,  umually  held  for  commercial 
purposes  in  all  the  considerable  towns,  and  which  are  frequented  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  the  adjacent  districts,  and  also  from  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

(281.)  National  divisions:  Towns,  &c. — The  various 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  have  been  already  men- 
tioned (Art.  270) ;  these  are  mostly  subdivided  into  circles. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  Grerman  provinces,  with  their 
populations,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Table :  — 

ProTincet.  Towns,  with  population. 

Lower  Austria  -    -       Vienna,  478,000 —Neustadt,  12,000  —  Bruck  —  Kloster^neuberg 

—  Krems,  6000. 

Upper  Austria  -    -  Llnz,  31,000—  Steyer,  10,000—  Gmunden. 

Salzburg-    -    -    .  Salsburp,  14,000. 

Styria-    .    .    -    -  Grata,  50,000— Marburg,  8000  — Brack— Leoben—Eisenerz. 

IIlTria, — 

Carlnthia  -    -    -  Klagenftirt,  14,900— VilUch  —  BIelberg. 

Carniota   ...  LaVbach,  17.000— Idria,  6000— AdeUberg. 

Coast  Region*    •  Trieste.  70.000— Goritz,  10.000— Rovigno,  10,000— Pirano,  6200 

—  Capo  d'  1  stria.  6000  —  I'ola. 

Tyrol  -    ...    -        Innsbruck,  12,800— Trent,  13,000_Bolzen,  10,000— Rorerrdo, 

8000— Schwaz,  2S00— Hall,  AOOO  — Brixen,  3600— firegeoz, 
4600— Feldkirch. 


*  The  IlljTiAn  coast  is  subdivided  into  the  counties  of  Goritz  and 
Gradisca, — the  Circle  of  Istria,  — and  the  town  and  adjacent  teiritoiy 
of  Trieste. 
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Provinces.  Towni,  with  population. 

Bohemia  •    ...       Prague,   116,000— Keichenberg,  13,000  —  KSnIggrats,  9000— 

Evf^r,  10,000— Pil«en.  9000  —  KutCenberg,  7000  —  Bud  wets, 
8000  —  Chrudim,  6000—  Leitomltschel,  6000  —  Knitnau.  5000 
~  JMchiinsthal.  4000  ~  Leitmerits,  4000  — TOplits,  9G0O  — 
Karlsbad.  SUOO  —  Tabor  —  Marienbad  ~  Peterswald  ->  Kulm. 

Moraria  -    ...       Bniou, 45,000— Olmuti,  lS,000—IglauJ6,000  —  Pro«nits, 8000 

—  Scernberg.  8000  _  Neutitschen,  9000.-  Nicolsberg,  8000  — 
Kremsler,  0000— Austerlits. 

Silesia     ....       Troppau,  12,000  — Teschen,  6700. 

(281.  a.)  Vienna  (in  German,  Wien),  the  capital  of  the  Anstrian  Em 
pire,  is  sitnated  to  the  aonth  of  the  Danube,  upon  the  immediate  banks 
of  an  arm  of  the  main  stream.  The  entire  city  and  aaburbs  are  about  1 4 
mile^  in  circuit.  The  objects  of  interest  are  almost  all  contained  within 
the  older  and  central  part  of  the  town  :  among  the  principal  are  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  an  immense  pile  of  building,  of  irregular  form,  but  many 
portions  of  which  display  great  magnificence  of  architecture,  and  which 
contains  a  library  of  313,000  Tolumes,  —  the  Palace  of  the  Belvedere, 
which  contains  a  splendid  museum  of  the  fine  arts,  including  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  paintings  in  Europe,  —  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  a  rast  gothic  fiibric,  —  and  numerous  other  churches,  some  of 
which  possess  great  beauty.  There  are  fine  public  walks,  parks  (two  of 
them  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Danube),  and  various  sources  of  amuse- 
ment for  all  classes  of  the  population.  Vienna  is  also  the  scat  of  a 
University,  and  contains  numerous  educational  and  scientific  institutions, 
most  of  them  founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  its  different  sovereigns. 

Vienna  is  at  once  the  most  manufacturing  town  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  the  great  centre  of  its  inland  commerce.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  silk  and  other  stuffs,  gold  and  silver  lace,  carnages,  hardware 
goods,  porcelain,  jewels,  watches,  musical  instruments,  and  paper.  Many 
of  these  articles  are  exported  by  the  channel  of  the  Danube,  upon  which 
a  vast  number  of  boats  are  employed  in  connexion  with  tiie  industrial 
produce  of  the  city.  Vienna  is  also  the  centre  of  the  extensive  steam- 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  it  was  from  this  city  that  a  steam-boat 
was  first  launched  on  the  waters  of  that  river  in  1830.  Three  great 
fairs  are  annually  held,  at  which  a  vast  amount  of  commercial  business 
is  transacted. 

The  climate  of  Vienna  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  moist  nature  of 
its  situation,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  blow, 
ing  from  the  direction  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, while  the  higher  chains  of  the  Alps,  on  the  south  and  south- 
west, in  a  great  degree  exclude  it  from  the  more  genial  influences  of 
tliosc  quarters  of  the  heavens.  Alternations  from  heat  to  cold  are  at  all 
seasons  frequent,  and  sometimes  very  considerable  in  amount. 

The  country  immediately  around  Vienna  is  dreary  and  devoid  of 
interest,  but  its  more  distant  environs  exhibit  beautiful  scenery  and 
possess  many  attractions.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  is  the  royal 
palace  of  SchSnbntn,  distinguished  for  the  magnificence  of  its  gardens. 
Opposite  to  Vienna,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  are  the  villages 
of  Aspem  and  Esaling,  and,  a  short  distance  off,  Wagram^  all  the  scene* 
of  great  victories  gained  by  the  French  during  the  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon. 

None  of  the  other  towns  in  Lower  Austria  are  of  prominent  import- 
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fence.  At  * Dwrrenstein,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  (42  miles 
w.H.w.  of  Vienna),  is  the  ancient  castle  in  which  King  Richard  L  of 
Eneland  was  detained  a  prisoner  on  his  return  from  the  Uolj  Land. 

Imz,  the  pdnci]>al  citj^  of  Upper  Aastria,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Bannbe,  has  considerable  cloth-works  and  other  mannfactares,  and  great 
trade.  Sakbm^,  70  miles  w.s.  w.  of  linz,  is  a  well-bnilt  city  on  both 
banks  of  the  riyer  Salza  or  Salzach,  an  affluent  of  the  Inn,  in  the  midst 
of  a  monntainons  and  highly  pictnresqne  district,  and  was  formeriy  the 
seat  of  a  soyereign  archbishopric  It  has  some  manufactores,  scientific 
institntions,  and  two  public  libraries.  About  50  miles  8.  of  Salzburg,  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  chains  of  the  Alps  which  intervenes 
between  the  Tallejs  of  the  Salza  and  the  Draye,  are  situated  the  cele- 
brated springs  and  watering-place  of  Bad'Onttem^  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Oraiz^  the  capital  of  Styria,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mnr, 
a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Drave,  about  90  miles  to  the  s.  of  Vienna. 
It  has  numerous  manufactures,  both  of  textile  fabrics  and  hardware 
goods,  and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  of  inland  trade  in  the 
empire,  possessing  a  large  share  in  the  transit  trade  between  Trieste  and 
Vienna.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  and  possesses  an  institution 
called  the  Johamveum  (from  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Archduke 
John),  which  contains  a  magnificent  museum  and  the  various  appurte- 
nances of  a  great  educational  establishment. 

Klagen/urt,  the  principal  city  of  Carintfaia,  is  situated  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Drave,  and  possesses  a  few  manufactures,  with  consider- 
able transit  trade.  About  30  miles  to  the  westward  is  the  village  of 
Bleiberg,  celebrated  for  its  lead  mines  (Art  274.). 

Laywich,  in  Camiola,  is  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  and 
has  a  great  transit  trade,  besides  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  porce- 
lain. It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Save,  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  that  river,  and  in  tiie  midst  of  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
district  About  25  miles  to  the  westward  are  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  Idria,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south-west  the  mag- 
nificent caverns  of  AdeUberg,  which  extend  for  several  miles  under- 
ground. The  limestone  rock  of  which  the  Illyrian  Alps  are  composed 
contains  many  cavernous  hollows,  and  gives  rise  to  numerous  sub- 
terranean streams.  The  waters  of  Lake  Zirkniiz  (some  miles  to  the 
east  of  Adelsbcrg,  and  south  of  Laybach)  vary  greatly  in  extent,  pre- 
senting a  continual  flux  and  reflux,  and  sometimes  entirely  disappear, 
leaving  its  bed  perfectly  dry,  but  after  a  lapse  of  time  again  return  from 
the  under-ground  channels  into  which  they  had  been  received. 

Trieste,  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
is  the  great  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Austria,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  sea-ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ship-building  is  here  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  factories  of  various  kinds,  besides 
soap-works,  rope-walks,  and  sugar-refineries.  Trieste  has  no  natural 
harbour,  but  a  canal  enables  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  to  penetrate 
within  the  heart  of  the  town  ;  and  a  huge  mole,  constructed  of  regnlar 
masonry,  serves  as  a  protection  to  shipping.  To  the  south  of  Trieste,  ou 
the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  are  several  small  commercial  ports, 
among  whicli  Pom,  near  its  southern  extremity,  is  distinguished  for  the 
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exceDenoe  of  its  barbonr,  and  is  intended  to  be  made  the  chief  station 
of  the  Austrian  navy :  bnt  its  situation  is  unhealthv. 

Inn^ntck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Inn,  the  rallej  of  which  is  here  bordered  on  either  side  by  mountains 
from  6000  to  7000  feet  high.  It  has  mannfactores  of  silk,  woollen,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  besides  leather  and  glass  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade  between  Italy  and  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Alps.  Inns- 
bruck possesses  a  Uniyersity,  a  fine  museum,  and  several  other  literary 
and  scientific  establishments.  Trent,  a  small  city  on  the  Adige,  and  lying 
on  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  road  into  the  Italian  provinces,  has  some 
manufactures  of  silk,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  council,  held  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  yalleys  of  the  Eisack  (the  chief  arm  of  the  river  Adige)  and 
the  Drave  foim  a  district  called  the  PMsther-thalj  distinguished  for  the 
industry  of  its  peasantry,  who  weave  fine  carpets. 

Jhrague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and,  next  to  Vienna,  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  Gkrman  provinces  of  the  empire,  is  a  large  and  well- 
built  town  on  both  banks  of  the  Moldau.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  province,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It 
possesses  a  University,  besides  several  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature,  and  is  a  place  of  great  historical  celebrity. 

In  the  same  province,  the  town  of  Reichenberg,  on  the  river  Ncisso  (a 
tributary  of  the  Oder),  near  the  frontier  of  Prussia,  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth.  Budweit,  on  the  Moldau,  is 
a  flourishing  commercial  city,  with  important  cloth  manufactures.  CarU' 
bad,  72  miles  w.  by  n.  of  Prague,  in  the  valley  of  the  Eger,  a  tributary 
of  the  Elbe,  is  celebrated  for  its  baths,  and  cJso  for  its  steel  and  iron 
works. 

Brwtn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  at  the  junction  of  two  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Morava,  is  distinguished  as  a  great  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  as  well  as  for  its  dyeing,  and  its  silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco, 
ftnd  cotton-works.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward  is  the  village  of  Aut' 
ieriiUy  the  Scene  of  one  of  Napoleon*s  rictories,  in  1805.  Oimutz,  on  the 
March  or  Morava,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  fortified  city 
of  considerable  importance,  and  the  seat  of  a  University.  Troppau,  the 
principal  place  in  Austrian  Silesia,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Oder,  is 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cloth  and  arms. 

(282.)  Galicia. — The  principal  towns  in  the  province  of  Galicia  are 
Xmberg,  70,000  inhabitants; — Brody,  18,000; — Drochobicz,  7000; 
—  Czemowicz,  10,000;  Tamopol,  17,000; — and  Tamow,  16,000. 

Lemberg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  the  scat  of  a  University.  A  third  part  of  its  population  are  Jews, 
who  are  numerous  throughout  Galicia,  and  carry  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade.  Brody,  near  &e  frontier  of  Russia,  has  great  trade  with  that 
country  and  with  Turkey.  Czemowicz,  on  the  river  Pruth,  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  district  of  the  Bukowine  (Art  272.). 

Cracow,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  (200  miles  ir.  k.  of 
Vienna),  is  an  ancient  Polish  city,  which,  with  a  small  adjacent  territory, 
was  constituted  a  free  state  by  &e  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816 ;  bat  it 
has  recently  been  i^)sorbed  into  the  Austrian  Empire.  Cracow  has  a 
populatioii  of  43,000.    It  possesses  a  University,  and  is  celebrated  for 
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its  magnificent  cathedral,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  of 
Poland.  To  the  8.  b.  of  Cracow  are  Widicza  and  Bochnia^  noted  for 
their  ralnable  salt-mines.* 

(283.)  Hun^ary^  &c.— The  principal  towns  in  the  Hungarian  pro- 
vinces, with  their  populations,  are  stated  in  the  following  Table  :  — 

Prorinces.  Towns,  with  population. 

Hungary-    -    -    -       Pe«th   (with  Buda),   100,000— Dehrecsln,  63,000— Presburfr, 

40,000  _  Theretianopfl,  40,000  —  Ketikemet,  AOfiiO  — 
SzeRedln,  36.000— MUkoIcz,  30.000— Schemnitz,  18,000  — 
Zombor,  21,000— Gross- Wardein.  19,000— Komorn,  17,0(iO — 
Neusats.  17,000.— Werschitz,  18,000  —  Temes  war,  19,000  — 
Raab,  18,000  —  Oedenberg,  15.000  — Kardizag,  11,000  — 
Kremnits.  6000— Neusohl.  12,000— Veszprlro,  10,000— Mo. 
hacs.  10.000— Karchau,  13,000— Fun fkirchen.  U.OOO-Eperics. 
9000  —  Sslseth,  7000  —  Tokaj,  6000. 

Transylvania     •    •       Kronstadt,  28.000— KlaucenburK,  2A,000—Hennanstadt,  21. GOO 

— Maros-Vasarhely,  10,000— Karl  sburg,  1 2,000 -Bistriti,  6000. 

Sclaronia-    ...       Pcterwaradein.    14,000— Eszek,    12.000— Karlowitz,    GOOO  — 

Semlin,  10,000. 

CroaUa    ....       Acram.   15,000— Karlstadt,  6000— Waratdin,   9000  — Flume. 

11,000. 

Dalmatia-    ...       Zara,7000—Spalatro,  10,000— Ragusa, 6000— Cattaro, 4000. 

(284.)  Buda  (or,  in  German,  Ofen)  is  an  ancient  town,  situated  oa 
the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  noted  for  its  mineral 
waters.  It  communicates  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge  (recently 
constructed  hy  an  English  engineer)  with  the  larger  citj  of  Pesth^  on  tho 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  two  together  form  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  Festh  is  a  clean,  well-built  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Unirer- 
sity.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary,  and  has  four  great 
annual  fairs,  at  which  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assemble  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Preaburg,  on  the  k.  bank  of  the  Danube,  35  miles  below  Vienna,  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary,  and  the  seat  of  its  legislative  assembly^ 
or  diet.  It  is  a  decayed  town,  less  populous  than  formerly,  but  contains 
an  Academy,  or  minor  University,  and  other  public  institutions. 

About  midway  between  Presburg  and  Buda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Waag,  is  Komorn,  a  strong  and  almost 
impregnable  fortress,  and  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

Mohacs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  below  Festh,  is  an  import- 
ant commercial  town,  carrying  on  an  active  trade  by  means  of  the 
river.  Two  famous  battles  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  1526 
and  1680,  between  the  Turkish  and  Christian  arms. 

Debreczin,  120  miles  to  the  E.  of  Festh,  is  one  of  the  most  manufac- 

*  The  salt-mines  of  Wielicza  have  been  worked  ever  since  the  sixteenth 
lentury;  they  furnish  annually  150,000  hundredweight  of  salt  The 
workings  in  these  mines  consist  of  three  stories,  each  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  bed  or  stratum  of  salt,  and  the  lowest  of  which  is  at  a  depth 
of  740  feet.  Within  the  mines  are  three  chapels,  excavated  oat  of  the 
solid  salt,  and  with  the  pulpit,  crucifix,  and  various  statues,  all  of  the 
fixmio  material  On  occasion  of  these  mines  being  visited  by  persons  of 
distinction,  the  chapels,  galleries,  and  vaulted  roofis,  are  illuminated  by 
innumerable  torches,  the  light  fi'om  which,  reflected  in  a  thousand 
directions,  gives  them  a  splendid  and  almost  magical  appearance. 
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taring  and  commercial  places  in  Hangary,  but  is  rather  an  immense 
Tillage  than  a  town  ;  its  streets  are  nnpaved,  and  its  houses  in  general 
onlj  one  stoiy  high.  Coarse  cloth,  leather,  boots,  potterj,  and  soap,  are 
among  its  chief  articles  of  manufacture,  and  at  its  four  annual  fairs 
the  people  of  the  adjacent  districts  exchange  their  productions  for  the 
finer  articles  of  Vienna,  and  the  foreign  produce  supplied  through  its 
medium. 

SehemnUz,  Kremnitz,  and  Neuaohl,  all  situated  to  the  north  of  Festh, 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district  of  the  Carpathians,  and  have  ex- 
tensive works  in  metal  Schemnitz  has  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  a  school  of  mineralogy  :  Neusohl  is  noted  for  its  copper  works. 
Sckmolnitz  and  RotenaUf  both  situated  in  the  mountains  farther  to  the 
eastward,  are  also  great  seats  of  mining  industij.  Szegedin,  a  large 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Hungarian 
plain,  has  some  manufactures  of  tobacco,  soap,  and  doth,  and  consider- 
able trade.  Temeawar,  the  principal  place  in  the  province  of  the  Banat, 
is  a  strong  fortress,  but  unhealthy,  from  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  district 

(285.)  Krcnatadtf  in  the  8.B.  comer  of  Transylvania,  near  the  Turkish 
frontier,  is  the  most  industrious  manufacturiDg  and  commercial  town  in 
the  province.  There  are  numerous  dyers,  feltmongers,  tanners,  and 
millers  ;  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  stockings,  skins,  and  articles  in 
leather,  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  many  of  them  supplied  to 
the  peasantry  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  between  which  countries 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  a  considerable  transit  trade  is 
carried  on. 

Klatuenburg  (on  the  river  Szamos,  a  tributary  of  the  Theiss),  a  small 
town  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  is  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  Transylvania.  Hermanstadt,  in  the  south  of  Uie  province,  is 
within  the  Transylvanian  portion  of  the  Military  Frontier,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of  some  trade,  but  has  declined  in  importance  :  north- 
west of  it  is  KarUburg,  on  the  Maros,  which  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  some  gold-mines. 

Petenottradein,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  170  miles  8.  by  e. 
of  Buda,  is  a  strongly  fortified  place.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Drave, 
a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  Eszek^  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  and  strongly  fortified. 

Agram^  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Save,  is  the  residence  of  the  Ban, 
or  Viceroy,  of  Ooatia,  and  is  a  pUce  of  some  trade.  KarUtadt^  25 
miles  to  the  s.  w.  (on  the  Kulpa,  an  affluent  of  the  Save),  lies  on  the 
great  line  of  road  across  the  mountains  to  Fiume,  and  has  some  transit 
trade :  a  liqueur  called  roaoglio  is  extensively  made  here.  Fiume,  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  is  the  chief  port  of 
the  Hungarian  provinces,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  paper,  and  rosoglio,  and  exports  com  and  other 
native  produce,  but  its  trade  is  not  considerable. 

Zara,  Spaiairo,  RaguMa,  and  Cattaro,  all  situated  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  and  Curzda  (on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Dalmatian  archipelago), 
are  busy  conmiercial  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  carry  on  an  active 
coasting-trade.  Zara  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Spalatro  are  the  extensive  rains  of  the 
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palace  which  formed  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian, 
after  his  abdication. 

(286.)  The  gOTemment  of  Austria  is  an  hereditaiy  and  almost  abso* 
late  monarclij,  in  which  the  chief  legislatiTe  as  well  as  executive  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Hungary  and  Transylvania  had 
always  possessed  institutions  different  from  the  other  provinces,  and  their 
gOTcmmcnt  was  regulated  by  the  proceedings  of  a  diet  assembled  at 
Presbarg.  But  the  interference  of  the  Imperial  government  vrith  the 
guaranteed  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  nation  led  to  a  gallant  though 
unsuccessful  struggle  for  independence  on  the  part  of  Hungary,  in  1849, 
and  the  failure  of  this  effort  has  resulted  in  the  further  curtailment  of 
the  liberties  which  its  people  had  previously  enjoyed.  In  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  the  classes  of  nobles,  citizens  (or  inhabitants  of  the 
towns),  and  peasants,  are  strictly  defined,  and  the  nobles  are  generally 
numerous. 

The  prevalent  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  professed  by 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population.  Next  to  it  in  numbers  is  the 
Greek  Church,  the  followers  of  which  are  most  numerous  in  IVan- 
sylvania,  Southern  Hungary,  Sdavonia,  Croatia,  and  Galicia.  Members 
of  the  Protestant  Churdies  are  found  chiefly  in  Hungaiy  and  Tran- 
sylvania. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  advanced  condition  in  Austria, 
though  more  so  in  the  German  and  Italian  provinces  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  There  is  throughout  an  extensive  system  of  primary  or 
elementary  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  but  the  in* 
struction  imparted  is  frequently  deficient.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Italian 
province,  and  of  Lower  Austria,  are  those  among  whom  education  is 
most  generally  diflfnsed.  There  are  eight  Universities ; — those  of  Prague, 
Vienna,  Griitz,  Olmuti,  and  Innsbruck,  in  the  German  provinces  of  the 
empire  ; — Pesth,  in  Hungary  ; — ^Lemberg,  in  Galicia  ;— with  Padua,  in 
the  Italian  province.  ]^tween  these  and  the  elementary  schools  are 
gymnasia,  or  high  schools,  established  in  most  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  military  resources  of  Austria  are  considerable,  and  a  very  large 
standing  army  is  maintained.  Military  science  is  highly  esteemed,  and 
there  are  various  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  its  cultivation  at 
Vienna  and  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  empire.  The  people  of  the 
southern  Hungarian  provinces  lead  a  semi-military  life,  and  are  almost 
constantly  under  arms ;  but  their  various  national  antipathies  are  a 
source  of  disunion  and  weakness  to  the  general  government  The  navy 
is  small,  and  of  modem  date,  but  the  ii^bitants  of  the  Adriatic  coasts 
and  islands  are  enterprising  ship-builders  and  mariners,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  nautical  pursuits. 

SECTION  IM.  —  PRUSSIA. 

'(287.)  Boundaries  and  extent, — Prussia  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Mecklenburg,  and  Hanover, — 
on  the  west  by  Holland  and  Belgium, — on  the  south  by 
France,  various  small  German  States,  Saxony,  and  the 
Austrian  Empire, — and  on  the  east  by  Russia  and  the  so- 
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called  Kingdom  of  Poland.  From  east  to  west  it  comprises 
17°  of  longitade,  or  more  than  seven  hundred  miles:  its 
greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  (on  the  line  of  the  18^ 
meridian)  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  total 
area  of  Prussia  is  107,960  English  square  miles,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  in  Germany. 

The  shape  of  Prussia  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  its  territory,  extending  on  both  banks  of 
the  riyer  Rhine,  is  entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  sea-coast  of  Frnssia  is  of  limited  extent,  and  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  tiie  Baltic.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  so,  until  the  recent  acqui- 
otioQ  (bj  purchase  from  the  state  of  Oldenbnrg)  of  a  small  territory  ad- 
jacent to  the  shores  of  the  Jahde,  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
Jahde  is  a  golf  of  the  North  Sea,  situated  about  midwaj  between  the 
Datch  fit)ntier  (at  the  similar  gulf  of  the  DoUart)  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  immeidiately  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wescr.  A 
new  and  fortified  port  is  in  process  of  construction  here  by  Fruraia. 

(288.)  Sutface^  Rivers,  S^, — The  southern  portions  of 
Prussia  are  in  part  covered  by  the  mountains  of  the  Gennan 
or  Hercynian  system, — the  central,  northern,  and  eastern 
portions  belong  to  the  region  of  the  great  plain. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Niemen^  the  Vistula^  the 
Oder^  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine  (Arts.  36.  and  40.).  Almost 
the  entire  course  of  the  Oder  lies  within  Prussia,  but  only 
portions  of  the  others  are  contained  within  its  limits.  The 
Niemen,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Oder,  all  form  at  their  mouths 
considerable  fresh-water  estuaries,  called  haffs,  which  are 
connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  entrances.  The  Curische 
Haffy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Memel,  and  the  Frische  Haffy 
which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
Vistula,  are  each  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  long  and  narrow 
tongue  of  sand ;  a  small  river  called  the  Pregel  flows  into 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Frische  Hafl*.  The  Stet- 
Hner  Haff,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oder,  is  protected  by  the 
two  islands  of  Usedom  and  Woliin,  between  which  and  the 
mainland  on  either  side  are  three  narrow  channels  or 
straits. 

A  great  number  of  lakes  occur  in  the  plain  to  the  south 
of  the  Baltic,  some  of  which  are  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in 
length;  many  of  them  have  been  contracted  in  size  by 
artificial  embankments,  and  the  recovered  soil  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
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*  (289.)  Climatey  Productions,  Sfc.  —  The  climate  of  Prussia 
is  generally  temperate  and  healthy,  but  on  the  borders  of 
the  Baltic  the  winters  are  severely  cold,  and  the  weather 
changeable,  raw,  and  foggy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
numerous  lakes,  the  abundant  exhalations  render  the  air 
damp  and  unwholesome,  while  on  some  of  the  sandy  plains 
the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressiTC.  The  central  and  western 
provinces  have  a  milder  and  less  variable  climate.  In  the 
south,  as  the  country  rises  towards  the  mountains,  the  air 
again  becomes  colder,  but  more  salubrious. 

Forests  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  in  the  northern 
provinces  alternate  with  marshj  districts,  and  tracts  covered  with  heath. 
The  forest-trees  are  those  belonging  to  central  Europe  in  general  (Art. 
67.)  ;  pines  and  firs  become  more  common  in  the  sandy  plains  watered 
by  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

The  woods  abound  with  wild  animals,  among  which  are  deer  of  various 
kinds,  wild  boars,  and  great  numbers  of  foxes.  The  former  of  these 
afford  much  employment  in  the  chase,  and  hunting  is  a  favourite  pur- 
suit with  the  upper  aud  middle  classes  of  the  people.  A  small  kind  of 
field-mouse,  which  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  hamsters,  is  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  does  immense  mischief  to  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Wild  birds  are  also  very  numerous  ;  the  most  abundant  among 
them  are  geese,  bustards,  grouse,  blackcocks,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks,  &c. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  supply  abundance  of  fish. 

The  mineral  produce  has  been  already  noticed  (Art.  56.),  but  the  mines 
are  not  worked  to  the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  Almost 
throughout  Germany  the  soil  is  rich  in  the  varieties  of  earth  used  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  pottery  and  porcelain  manufiictures.  Amber  is  a 
peculiar  production  of  Prussia  (Art  62.)  ;  great  part  of  it  is  exported  to 
Turkey,  where  it  is  largely  used  for  the  month-pieces  of  pipes  and  for 
various  ornamental  purposes,  to  which  also  it  is  applied  in  Prussia  and 
other  parts  of  Germany. 

(290.)  Inhabitants,  —  The  population  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  amounted,  in  1858,  to  17,700,000,  —  an  average  of 
164  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  most  populous 
portions  are  Silesia  and  the  province  on  the  Rhine,  and  next 
so,  Westphalia ;  the  least  populous  provinces  are  those  which 
extend  along  the  Baltic,  — Pomerania  and  Prussia  proper. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Prussia  are  (rermans ; 
but  in  Posen,  Prussia,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Silesia,  the 
inhabitants  are  cliieflj  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  speak  various 
dialects  of  the  Sclavonic  language.*    Jews  are  numerous  in 

*  Silesia  was  not  originally  German,  but  became  in  great  measure  so  by 
the  introduction  of  German  colonists  in  the  twelfth  century.    All  its  arts 
and  indnstxy,  however,  belong  solely  to  the  German  portion  of  its  popu 
lation. 
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the  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  especiallj  so  in  the 
province  of  Fosen. 

(291.)  Industrial  pursuits :  Agriculture, — The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  the  employment  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Prussia,  and  many  tracts  naturally  barren  and  un- 
productive have  been  rendered  capable  of  supplying  not 
only  the  wants  of  the  population,  but  of  leaving  a  consider- 
able surplus  for  export.  The  principal  grains  produced  are 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley ;  but  rye  far  exceeds  any  other 
in  quantity,  and  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people. 
Peas,  beans,  and  buckwheat,  are  also  raised.  The  cultivation 
of  the  potato  has  greatly  extended  of  late  years,  and  this 
vegetable  forms  the  chief  food  of  many  of  the  labouring 
population.  Agriculture  is  pursued  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  in  some  of  the  provinces,  especially  in  Posen  and 
Prussia,  where,  notwithstanding,  a  great  abundance  of  corn 
is  raised,  and  large  quantities  exported. 

Flax  is  much  grown  thronghont  the  country,  especially  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  in  which  also  madder  and  wood  are  extensiyely  cultivated. 
Tobacco  and  hops  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  chicory  is  largely 
cnltivated  in  some  districts.  Great  quantities  of  beet-root  are  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar. 

The  vine  is  grown  in  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  wine  of  excellent 
quality  is  produced  there :  in  the  central  and  south-eastern  proWnces  it 
is  of  inferior  strength  and  flavour.  In  Silesia  silk  is  produced  to  a  small 
extent ;  in  Brandenburg  the  silkworm  thrives  well,  and  the  quantity  of 
mJk  obtained  is  considerable,  though  not  enough  for  the  supply  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Sheep  are  numerously  reared,  especially  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  and 
supply  great  part  of  the  wool  required  for  manufacturing  purposes :  some 
foreign  wool  is  imported,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  native  growth  is  ex- 
ported. The  quality  of  the  wool  yielded  by  the  native  Grennan  sheep  is 
not  good,  but  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  fine-wooUed 
merino  breed  of  Spain,  and  merinos  of  pure  breed  are  now  very  nume- 
rous. The  breeding  of  swine  is  a  considerable  employment,  particularly 
in  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Pomerania ;  and  the  hams,  bacon, 
and  sausages,  made  firom  them,  form  great  part  of  the  animal  food  of  the 
people.  Cattle  are  most  abundant  in  the  north-eastern  provinces,  but  are 
not  numerous  compared  with  the  extent  of  land.  Indeed  the  proportion 
of  land  allotted  to  pasture  is  generally  deficient  throughout  the  kingdom, 
owing  to  the  great  extent  covered  with  forests. 

The  rearing  of  bees  is  extensively  pursued  in  many  parts,  and  much 
honey  and  wax  produced,  some  of  which  is  exported. 

(292.)  Manufactures, — The  most  considerable  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  especially  the 
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former.     Silesia,  and  the  province  on  the  Bhine,  are  the 
most  manufacturing  portions  of  the  kingdom. 

Fine  linens  are  made  chieflj  in  Silesia,  and  the  coarser 
kinds  in  Westphalia.  Woollen  goods  are  extensively  made 
in  Brandenburg,  and  woollen  cloths  and  metal  works  in  the 
Rhenish  province,  in  which  latter,  indeed,  everj  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  is  carried  on.  Metal*works  are  also 
pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  in  parts  of  Westphalia, 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  other  proyinces. 

The  ootton-mannfactufe  has  increased  of  late  jean,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cotton-twist  is  imported  from  Great  Britain,  besides  what  is  span 
in  the  country;  the  towns  of  Aachen,  Cologne^  Elberfeld,  and  Berlin,  are 
its  chief  seats.  Elberfdd  (to  the  eaat  of  the  Bhme,  lat  5lo  16',  long.  7® 
12')  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  red  dyes. 

The  making  of  silk  goods  is  carried  on  at  Berlin,  Cologne,  Elberfdd^ 
and  other  places,  and  has  recently  made  rapid  progress.  The  iron  and 
other  metal  manufactures  are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  home 
consumption. 

Until  of  late  years,  the  manufactures  of  IVussia  and  other  parts  of 
Germany  were  diiefly  domestic,  and  were  only  carried  on  upon  a  small 
scale ;  but  large  establishments  now  exist  in  the  towns  above  mentioned, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  and  besides  supplying  die  home  con- 
sumption  the  manofacturers  of  Prussia  export  great  quantities  of  goods 
to  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  European  countries.  I^tussia  is,  in  fact, 
entering  largely  into  the  great  field  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
competition. 

Besides  the  abore-named  articles,  the  yarious  manu&ctnret  of  paper, 
leather,  tobacco,  snuff,  sugar,  soap  and  candles,  earthenware,  porcelain, 
ftc,  are  extensiTely  carrieid  on  throughout  the  kingdooL  Berlin  is  cele- 
brated for  its  glass  and  porcelain,  and  also  for  its  ornamental  iron-works. 
Here,  and  in  the  other  large  cities,  the  engrarers,  goldsmiths,  jeweUers, 
watchmakers,  and  other  ornamental  artificers,  are  numerous  and  skilfuL 

The  establishments  for  brewing  and  distilling  spirits  are  numerous 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  beer  is  largely  consumed  by  the  people; 

(293.)  Ccmmerce, — The  principal  articles  of  import  are 
sogar,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  other  colonial  produce ;  gold, 
mercury,  tin ;  French  and  Hungarian  wines,  raw  cotton 
and  cotton-twisty  silk,  and  leaf-tobacco.  The  principal 
exports  are  com,  timber,  wool,  linen  and  woollen  manufac* 
tures,  and  linen  jam ;  iron,  copper,  and  brass  work ;  sine, 
glass  and  porcelain,  tobacco,  salt  meat  (including  Wes^halia 
hams),  wax,  Prussian  blue,  amber,  kc 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Prussia  is  checked  by  the  limited  extent  of 
her  sea-coast,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  on  by  ships  belonging 
to  other  nations,  of  which  the  British  are  most  numerous.  The  com- 
merce by  land,  and  by  inland  nay^tion,  is  principally  with  Austria 
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and  Rossia.  From  AustriOj  the  Brussians  receWe  salt  and  wine,  and 
send  linen-yam  in  exchange ;  from  Bugsia  thej  import  hemp,  tallow,  hides, 
and  other  raw  produce,  and  send  linen  and  woollen  cloths  in  retnm. 
The  provinces  on  the  Rhine  carry  on  Teiy  considerable  traffic  in  wine 
and  mannfactnzed  goods  with  Belginm,  Holland,  and  the  neighbonring 
German  states. 

The  internal  trade  of  Ptossia  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  form- 
ation of  a  Commercial  League  with  the  other  Gkaman  States,  for  some 
notice  of  which  see  Art  309. 

(294.)  Internal  communicatUm, — The  roads  in  Prussia,  and  also  in 
other  parts  of  Gkrmany,  are  not  generally  good,  but  have  been  of  late 
rears  greatly  improyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  towns. 
In  the  remoter  districts  they  are  ^ill  Tery  bad,  and  little  suited  for 
carriages. 

Railways  now  extend  through  almost  every  part  of  Prussia,  and  form 
a  communication  between  all  Uie  great  cities  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
with  the  principal  towns  of  other  portions  of  Germany.  Berlin,  the 
capital,  is  connected  with  Dresden,  Bieslau,  Konigsberg,  Dantzic,  Stettin, 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  Cologne,  Aachen,  and  Liege  (in  Belgium),  and  an 
uninterrupted  railway  communication  is  formed  from  Ostend,  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea,  to  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  Silesia,  and 
thence  to  Cracow  and  Warsaw. 

Canals  are  not  numerous  ;  the  principal  are  those  which  connect  the 
tributaries  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  But  the  rivers  are  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  inland  navi- 
gation, and  immense  quantities  of  com  are  brought  down  the  Vistula, 
nom  Poland  and  the  provinces  of  Austria  and  Russia  adjacent  to  its 
course,  or  watered  by  its  tributaries. 

(295).  National  divisians. — ^Prussia  consists  of  8  provinces, 
which  ore  divided  into  25  governments,  and  these  again  into 
circles.  Of  the  provinces,  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vince constitute  the  western  and  detached  portion  of  the 
kingdom :  Prussian  Saxonj,  Brandenhurg,  Pomerania,  and 
Silesia^  form  the  central  and  larger  part  of  its  territory ; 
Posen  and  Prussia  proper  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  Grerman  j, 
and  extend  along  its  eastern  borders. 

The  principal  towns  in  each  province,  with  their  populations,  are 
stated  in  the  sabjoined  Table : — 

IN  OBRMANY. 

Prorlucn.  Towns,  with  Popalatioo. 

Khflobh  Provtnee  -       Cologne,  106,000 — Aachen,  50,000— JUrmen,  41,000— Elberfeld, 

41,000--DaMeldorr  26.(K)0— Crefeld,  45,000— Coblentt,  t3,Q00 
— lVeT»«,  19,000— Bonn,  14,000^WeseL  IS.OOO— Krcuinaeh, 
9000  —  Neuss,  9000  —  Mulbeim,  10,000  —  Clevec,  8000— Saar- 
brack,  9000— Duisburg,  SOOO— Emmeridi,  7000—  Neuwied, 
700O. 

WMtphalia    -    .  Mansler,  24.000  —  Ism-lohn.  10,000— Minden,   12,000— SoeflC, 

9000  —  Paderbora,  9000  —  Herford,  800O-  Dortmond,  7000 — 
Btelefield,  5600— Arnsberg,  4000. 
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Prorincei.  Towni,  with  popuUtloo. 

Saxony    ....       Magdeburg,  66,000 -~ Halle.  33,000 —  Rrfurt,  81.000— Halbcr- 

•tadt,  19.000— Burg,  14,000— Quedlinbarg.  14.000— Naum. 
burg,  13,000— Mtthlhauten,  18,000  —  Northausea,  13.000— 
Aschertleben,  10.000  — ZeiU,  12,000— Merseburg,  11.000— 
Wittenberg,  9000— Weitteofeli.  9000- Bilenburg,  8000— 
Eiileben,  8000—  Suhl,  7100— Saliwedel,  7000—  Sch0uebeck. 
8000— Torgau,  9000. 

Brandeaburg    -    •       Berlin.    456,000  —  Pottdam,   40,000— Frankrort>on>the.Oder, 

30,000 — Brandenburg,  17,600 — Prenslau,  12,000 — Landsberg, 
12.000  — Guben.  11.000  — Kotbus,  8000- Kuitrln.  80u0. 

PomeranU  ...       Stettin,  47.000— Straliund,  19,000- Stargard,  13,000— Greib- 

wald,  12.000—  Kolberg,  9700— Anklam,  7000—  Koslin,  8700— 
Swlnemunde,  3000. 

aUeeia     ....       Breilau.lI2,000—Gorms,  18,000— GroM  Glogau,  15,000— Lieg. 

nits,  14,000— Brieg,  12,000— Kelaae,  17.000— Grunberg,  lOJQOC 

—  Schweldnits,  13,000- Goldberg.  7000— Hirtchbvrg,  7000 
—data,  10,000—  Oppein,  7700— Ratlbor,  8000. 

BEYOND  THE  LIMITS  OF  GERMANY. 

Foien  ...        .       Posen,  45,000— Lltia,  10,000— Rawlttch,  10,000— Bromborg, 

11,000—  Gneaen,  7000. 

PniMia  proper  -    -       KSnigiberg,  75.000—  Dantsic,  66,000— Elbtng,  22.000—  Ttlftt, 

13,800— Thorn,  12.000— Menel,  10,000— I  nstcrburg,  10.000 

—  Brauntberg,  8000—  Gumbinnen,7000—  Marlenburg,  70ia 

(296.)  Berlin,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  Spreo 
(a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Havel,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  in 
the  midst  of  a  flat  and  sandy  plain.  The  Spree  intersects  the  city,  insu- 
lating one  of  its  quarters,  and  is  crossed  by  more  than  40  bridges,  chiefly 
of  stone :  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  is  connected  by  canals  both 
with  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  Berlin  is,  on  the  whole,  a  handsome  city, 
and  some  portions  of  it  rival  in  architectural  magnificence  any  of  the 
European  capitals.  The  principal  street  (upwards  of  a  mile  in  length) 
is  divided  into  five  avenues  by  rows  of  lime,  chestnut,  and  other  trees, 
and  is  lined  on  either  side  by  splendid  palaces  and  public  buildings. 
The  whole  of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

The  royal  library  of  Berlin  contains  more  tlian  400,000  volumes  :  the 
museum  is  much  celebrated  for  its  collection  of  vases  and  works  of  art ; 
and  the  University  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  is  attended  by  nume- 
rous students.  Berlin  forms  the  literary  capital  of  Northern  Germany, 
and  is  the  residence  of  many  persons  of  eminence  in  various  branches  of 
science,  and  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  professionally  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  literature. 

The  manufactures  of  Berlin  include  a  great  variety  of  articles,  of 
which  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  with  porcelain  and  cast-iron 
works,  are  the  most  important  For  the  last,  especially,  which  comprise 
a  great  variety  of  both  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  the  urtizans  of 
this  city  are  particularly  celebrated.  In  Berlin,  as  in  all  parts  of 
Germany,  the  custom  of  smoking  prevails  among  all  classes,  and  music 
forms  a  general  source  of  recreation. 

The  town  of  Potsdam,  18  miles  to  the  s.  w.  of  Berlin,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Havel,  contains  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  the  most  frequent  residence 
of  the  sovereign,  and  is  a  great  station  for  the  Prussian  army. 

Frankfort'On-the'Oder  (chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river),  50  miles 
X.  by  8.  of  Berlin,  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  and  commercial  city, 
and  is  the  seat  of  three  great  annual  fairs,  which  are  attended  by 
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numeroQs  merdumts  and  dealers  ihnii  foreign  conntries,  as  well  as  from 
all  parts  of  Germanjr.  In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Frankfort  are  Zomdorf 
and  KunersdoriF— -both  indnded  among  the  many  battle-fields  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  daring  the  Seren  Tears'  War  (the  former  in  1758,  the 
latter  in  the  following  year). 

Bredau,  on  the  Oder,  190  miles  a.  s.  of  Berlin,  is  the  capital  of  Silesia, 
and  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  in  population  and  importance.  It 
has  extensire  mannfactnres,  is  the  centre  of  considerable  commerce,  and 
possesses  a  UniTersity.  The  village  of  Leuthen,  a  few  miles  n.  w.  of 
Breslao,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Frederick  the  Great  over 
the  Austrians,  in  1757. 

Poaen^  a  large  commercial  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that 
name,  is  sitnated  on  the  Warta,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder.  It  has  a  gi'eat 
trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

Dantxic^  situated  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Vistula,  near  its  mouth, 
U  the  most  important  station  in  the  kingdom  for  foreign  commerce,  and 
i.^  one  of  the  greatest  com- shipping  ports  in  the  world.  It  has  a  great 
nnraber  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  the  latter  of  which  produce  a  kind 
of  black  beer  in  Tery  general  request ;  besides  largo  establishments  for 
grinding  flour,  with  dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  manufuctorics  of  fire- 
anns,  &c.  It  is  an  ancient  and  badly  built  city,  strongly  fortified. 
Elhing,  upon  a  small  river  of  thnt  name  which  flows  into  the  Frische 
HaflT  (to  the  b.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula),  is  a  considerable  commercial 
town.  Thom^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  near  the  Bussian  fron- 
tier, was  the  birth-place  of  Copernicns. 

Kdnigtberg,  to  the  K.  B.  of  Dantzic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pregel, 
is  the  capital  of  Prussia  Proper,  and  has  considerable  trade.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  University.  Memel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cnrische  HafiT,  near 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  flourishing  port. 

Stettin,  the  capital  of  Pomerania,  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  Oder,  above 
the  estuary  which  forms  the  entrance  to  that  river  (Art.  288).  It  has 
considerable  conunerce,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  in  the  king- 
donu  Strahund,  on  the  strait  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Bugen 
and  the  mainland,  is  a  commercial  town  of  some  importance. 

Magdeburg  (the  capital  of  Prussian  Saxony),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  75  miles  w.  8.w.  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  and  the  chief  citadel  of  the  Prussian  kingdonu  It  is  an  indus- 
trious commercial  town,  and  has  considerable  manufactures. — HaUet 
situated  on  the  Saale  (a  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  88  miles  a.  w.  of  Berlin, 
is  a  busy  commercial  town,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  a  University.  It  is 
particularly  noted  for  the  activity  of  its  printing-presses.  Menelmrg^ 
also  on  the  Saale,  is  a  few  miles  a.  of  Halle.  Bossbach  and  Lntzen,  both 
small  places  in  this  locality,  possess  historical  interest — the  former  as 
one  of  the  great  Frederick's  battle-fields  (a.d.  1757);  the  latter  as  the 
scene  of  an  earlier  conflict  (a.d.  1633),  in  which  the  Swedish  hero, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  over  the  Austrians. 
Lutaen  also  witnessed  a  fiercely-contested  victory  gained  by  Napoleon, 
in  1813,  over  the  allied  armies  of  Bussia  and  Prussia.  The  town  of 
SisUbefi,  20  miles  to  the  w.  of  Halle,  is  distinguished  as  the  birth-plaoo 
of  the  gi^  reformer,  Martin  Luther. 
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Munster,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  river  Ems,  is  a  busy  commercial  town.  Minden,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weser,  is  noted  historicallj  for  a  victory  gained  by  the  Fmssian 
forces  over  the  IVench,  in  1759.  Iserhhn^  42  miles  to  the  southward,  in 
the  same  province,  is  rendered  important  by  its  hardware  manufactnrea, 
and  its  rich  mines  of  calamine  (zinc)  at  a  short  distance. 

QtUtgne  (in  German,  Kdln),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  third 
city  in  importance  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  great  seat  of  mannfactoring 
industry.  It  is  also  the  entrepot  of  a  considerable  commerce  between 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany.  The  liquid 
which  bears  its  name  (eau  de  Cologne)  is  made  and  exported  hence  in 
yeiy  large  quantities.  Cologne  is  a  badly  built  and  dirty  town,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  narrow  and  irregular  streets  and  lanes  ;  but  its  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Eu- 
rope. Bonn,  13  miles  to  the  a.  of  Cologne  and  also  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  is  the  seat  of  a  University. 

IhiMsddorf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  below  Cologne,  serves  as 
the  shipping  port  for  a  great  number  of  manufacturing  towns  situated 
within  its  district,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  adjoining  towns 
of  Elherfeld  and  Barmen^  about  16  miles  to  the  eastward.  Besides  these 
are  Crefeldj  Duishurg^  Cleves,  and  many  other  places,  all  the  seats  of  an 
industrious  manufacturing  and  trading  population.  Below  Dusseldorf 
are  Wetel  and  Emmerich^  both  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

CohUntz^  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  is  surrounded 
by  fortifications,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein^  occupying  the  summit  of  a  hilL  Treves^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  63  miles  above  Coblentz,  is  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  city,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  archbishopric.  The 
valley  of  the  Moselle  is  here  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  thickly  planted 
with  vineyards. 

Aachen  (French,  Aix-Ja-ChapeUe),  40  miles  to  the  west  of  Cologne, 
and  near  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  has  important  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  cotton,  and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  needles  :  watch- 
making, jewellery,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  are  extensively  car- 
ried on.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  also  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters, 
which  are  of  sulphureous  quality,  and  of  high  temperature  (143°  Fahr.). 
The  surrounding  tract  of  country  contains  numerous  small  towns,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  manufacturing  industry,  and  several  of  which  have 
extensive  metal- works.  Among  these  are  Rupen,  Malmedy,  Durren, 
Julich,  and  many  others. 

The  principal  tea  sports  of  Prussia  are  Dantxic,  Kdnigsherg,  Elbing^ 
Memel,  Stettin^  StraUund,  Kolberg  (adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
N.B.  of  Stettin),  and  Swinemundej  which  latter  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  XJsedom,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Stettiner  Haff.  The  chief  conunercial 
towns  in  the  interior  are  Berlin,  Elberfeld,  Cologne,  Bredau,  and  Frank- 
forUon'thit'Oder, 

(297.)  The  government  of  Prussia  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  almost 
absolute  in  power,  though  some  progress  has  of  late  been  made  towards 
the  attainment  of  fteer  political  institutions.  Both  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  are  vested  in  the  king. 
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Tlie  prerailing  religion  is  the  Protestant,  in  Tarions  forms,  to  which 
abonft  three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fmssia  belong ;  the  remaining 
two-fifths  are  chiefly  members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnxch,  bnt  there 
are  also  numerous  Jews.  The  Protestant  population  predominates  in 
the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Saxony, — the  Boman 
Catholic  in  the  Bhenish  province,  Westphalia,  and  Pbsen.  The  other 
provinces  are  nearly  equally  divided  in  this  respect. 

Public  instruction  is  in  a  highly  advanced  state  in  Prussia,  more  so, 
upon  the  whole,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  education 
of  the  people  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  state,  and  parents  of 
all  classes  are  compelled  to  provide  their  children  with  instruction,  either 
by  giving  them  a  proper  education  at  home,  or  by  sending  them  to 
schools  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the  public  expense.  Every  parish 
has  In  elementary  school,  and  every  town  one  burgh  school  or  more, 
according  to  the  population.  Above  these  are  gymnasiums,  or  schools 
of  a  higher  order,  and  in  which  classical  learning  is  pursued ;  and  there 
are  also  numerous  normal  schools,  for  the  training  of  properly  qualified 
masters.  This  intellectual  culture,  however,  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  training  of  the  moral  faculties. 

Prussia  contains  seven  universities  ;  those  of  Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle, 
Bonn,  Konigsberg,  Munster,  and  Grei&wald.  There  are  numerous 
public  libraries  in  the  different  provincial  towns,  and  learning  is  through- 
out held  in  very  high  estimation. 

Prussia  is  essentially  a  military  nation,  and  maintains  a  large  stand- 
ing army.  All  classes  of  the  male  population  (with  the  exception 
oiSy  of  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of  schools,  persons  in  the  civil 
employ  of  government,  and  professors  in  the  universities)  ore  liable  to 
be  called  on,  under  certain  regulations,  to  take  part  in  military  service, 
so  that  the  country  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  of  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
and  the  hi  ghest  value  is  attached  to  military  distinction. 

Prussia  has  no  navy  of  any  consequence,  nor  any  foreign  colonies. 


SECTION  IV. —  SMALLER  GERMAN  STATES. 

(298.)  The  remaining  states  of  Germany,  after  Austria 
and  Prussia,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Table,  with 
the  area  and  population  of  each :  — 


Area  in 

Eng. 
sq.  mllet. 

B«yirl« ^/^ 

Hanover y.M6 

Wartemberg       -       -       -       -  7,5v5 

Saxony J.JJS 

Baden 5'?IS 

Mecklenburg  (2)         -       -       -  6,239 

HetienCasael      -       -       -       -  8.740 

Heiien-Darmitadt      -       -       -  3,115 

HoUt<>ln  and  Lauenborg     -       -  3.980 

Oldenbarg 2,441 

Nassau '.W® 

Bnraiwkk 1.<W 

Saobsen-Wehnar-ElMnach         -  1.405 

Laxomborg-       -      -      -      -  990 


No.  of 

Popa- 
latton. 

inbabttanti 

to  sq.  mile. 

4,MI,000 

154 

1.H19,000 

122 

1,733,000 

230 

S.039,<00 

305 

1.3fi7,00O 

299 

641,000 

102 

75.\000 

210 

8M.0<X> 

963 

678.000 

143 

285.000 

116 

432.000 

234 

271,000 

189 

964,000 

187 

19&,000 

196 
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Sachten-Meininfen    - 
Sachsen-Coburg.  Ootha 
Sacbsen-AUeuburg     . 
Anhalt(2)   ... 
Schwanburg  (S) 
L»ppe(2)     -       .       . 
Reuu  est)     - 
Waldeck     -       -       • 
Heasm-Horoburg 
LIchteostein 
Hamburg    .       -       • 
Lubeck       ... 
Bremen       ... 
Frankfort    ... 


Area  in 

Enc. 

•q.  mllea. 

97S 

7W 

MS 

919 

699 

609 

A93 

461 

106 

61 

136 

1-27 

74 

30 


No.  or 
Popo-    Inhabitants 
ladoD.     to  sq.  mile* 


166,000 
151.000 
133,000 
168.000 
130.000 
135.000 
115,000 

58,000 

25,000 

7.000 

320/X)0 

54.000 
89,000 

76,000 


170 
195 
359 
183 
186 
221 
193 
125 
235 
114 


^299.)  Bayabia  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  larger 
of  which  extends  from  the  parallel  of  50°  40^  southward  to 
the  borders  of  Tyrol,  and  from  the  meridian  of  9°  on  the  west 
to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria  on  the  east. 
It  forms  an  upland  plain  or  table-land  (Art.  25.),  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Danube  from  west  to  east,  and  the  northern 
part  of  which  is  watered  by  the  Mayn  and  its  tributaries, 
belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Bhine.  The  smaller  and  de- 
tached portion  of  Bavaria  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  Rhine, 
and  adjoins  France  on  the  south  and  the  territory  of  Prussia 
on  the  west :  it  is  hilly,  and  includes  the  northern  parts  of 
the  chain  of  the  Yosges  Mountains  (Art.  26.). 

(300.)  WuBTEMBERG  adjoins  Bavaria  on  the  east  and  the 
territory  of  Baden  on  the  west,  and  is  almost  wholly  enclosed 
by  the  dominions  of  those  two  states.  On  the  south  it 
touches  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  is  watered  by  part 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  and  by  the  Neckar,  an  affluent  of  the 
Bhine.  Wurtemberg  is  a  hilly  district,  ^ough  nowhere  of 
great  elevation. 

(301.)  Baden  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  of  semicircular 
shape,  extending  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  it  con- 
tains the  range  of  the  Schwarz  Wald,  or  Black  Forest,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  which  is  the  source  of  the  Danube  (Arts. 
25.  and  38.).  Baden  is  throughout  hilly,  and  is  a  highly 
picturesque  and  fertile  district. 

(302.)  Saxont  is  enclosed  by  the  dominions  of  Prussia^ 
Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia,  from  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chain  called  the  £rz 
Gebirge.  The  south-eastern  parts,  adjacent  to  these  moun- 
tains, are  hilly,  and  form  a  district  which,  from  its  pic- 
turesque character,  is  called  the  Saxon  Switzerland:  the 
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northern  parts  are  level,  and  belong  to  the  great  plain. 
Saxonj  is  crossed  bj  the  Elbe  from  s.  £.  to  n.  w.,  and  is 
watered  bj  numerous  tributaries  of  that  river. 

(303.)  The  territory  of  Hanover  forms  the  north-western 
part  of  Germany.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  North  Sea; 
on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions,  on  the 
east  by  Prussia  and  the  course  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  west 
by  Holland.  A  small  detached  portion  of  Hanover  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  state  by  the  little  territory  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  state  of  Oldenburg  is  entirely  included  within 
the  limits  of  Hanover,  and  touches  upon  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Hanover  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
great  plain  (Art  31.),  which  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe  consists 
chiefly  of  extensive  tracts  of  sand  covered  with  furze  and 
juniper,  or  of  vast  moors  and  marsh-land.  The  lowlands  on 
the  coast  are  in  some  cases  below  the  sea-level,  and  are  kept 
from  inundation  by  means  of  dykes,  as  in  HoUand :  these 
lands  are,  however,  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  detached  portion  of  Hanover,  to  the  s.  £.,  is 
the  group  of  the  Harz  Mountains  (Art.  25.) ;  their  highest 
summit,  the  Brocken,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Prussian 
territory. 

(304.)  Mecklenbitbg  lies  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  between  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg 
and  Pomerania,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  course  of  the  Elbe. 
It  consists  of  a  sandy  plain,  interspersed  with  forests  and 
lakes,  some  of-  the  latter  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 
Mecklenburg  forms  two  distinct  states,  distinguished  as 
Mecklenburg' Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg- StreUtz^  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  smaller,  and  forms  the  more  eastern  part  of 
the  territory. 

To  the  west  of  Mecklenburg  are  HoUtein  and  Lauenburg^ 
which  extend  between  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  form 
part  of  the  territories  of  Denmark.  The  German  portion  of 
Luxemburg  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
has  been  already  noticed  (Art.  250.). 

The  territories  of  Hessen-Cassely  JBessen-Damutadty  and 
the  various  smaller  states,  consist  of  several  detached  por- 
tions, which  are  so  mixed  up  with  one  another,  and  with 
different  parts  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  acquire  any  correct  idea  of  their  relative  situation 
without  reference  to  maps  upon  a  large  scale ;  and  even  then 
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their  number  and  irregalar  forms  rather  oonfose  than  assist 
the  memorj.  Thej  are  in  general  hillj,  well-watered,  and 
fertile  territories.  Liehteftsiein,  the  smallest,  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  above  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
adjacent  to  Switzerland  and  the  Anstrian  province  of  TyroL 
(305.)  The  elimale  and  ncUureU  productions  of  the  above 
territories  resemble  those  of  the  German  provinces  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  allowance  being  made  for  the  differences  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  increase  of  temperature  from  north  to 
south.  In  the  northern  plains  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and 
variable,  and  influenced  bj  the  fogs  and  tempests  from  the 
two  adjacent  seas.  In  the  central  and  southern  parts  the 
hills  form  a  barrier  against  the  effects  of  the  maritime  cli- 
mate ;  the  skj  is  not  obscured  bj  mists,  and  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  not  interrupted  hj  the  stonnj  winds 
prevalent  further  to  the  ninth. 

The  soil  of  Gkrmanj  is  generally  prodactive.  Among  the  heathy*  and 
sandy  plains  in  the  north  are  feitile  tracts  bordering  on  the  rrrers,  in 
^ich  abundant  crops  of  oom  are  raised  ;  and  die  beaatffdl  vaJleys  and 
gmall  plains  among  the  hilly  regions  often  nvwl  in  fertility  the  best  allu- 
yial  soils  of  other  coontries.  In  general,  the  soil  of  the  north  is  heavy, 
and  better  adapted  for  com ;  that  of  the  somihy  light,  and  more  salted  to 
the  growth  of  the  vine.  The  proportion  of  good  soil  is  greatest  in  the 
middle  districts,  between  the  sandy  plains  of  the  north  and  the  moontains 
of  the  south.  The  territoiy  bordering  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
and  watered  by  its  tributaries  the  Neckar  and  Mayn  (belonging  to  the 
states  of  Baden,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  and  Nassau),  has  a  warmer  climate 
and  richer  soil  than  any  other  part  of  Germany  ;  the  chestnut  and 
almond  trees  abound  here,  and  grapes  of  the  finest  quality  are  grown. 

There  are  extensive  forests  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  wild  animals 
are  numerous  (Art.  2S9.).  The  mineral  {noduetions  an  varied  and 
abundant  (Art  56.). 

(306.)  Inhahitants,  —  TTie  total  population  of  Germany 
amounts  to  43,000,000,  an  average  of  176  to  the  square  mile ; 
but  of  these,  nearly  13  millions  are  inhabitants  of  the  Grerman 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  13  millions  belong  to 
the  German  portions  of  Prussia.  Deducting  these,  the  total 
population  of  the  remaining  Grerman  states  is  a  little  more 
than  17,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  who  are  numerous  in  many  of  the 
towns,  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  smaller  German  States  belong  to 
the  Germanic  cur  Teutonic  race,  divided  only  by  the  two  dialects  of  dieir 
language  known  as  the  High  Dutch  and  the  Low  Dutch.  The  latter  of 
these  prevails  in  the  northern  states,  and  in  the  Fmasian  provinces  of 
the  Bhine,  Westphalia  romerania,  and  Brandenbuig,  but  the  fonner  ia 
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the  language  of  instroclaon  in  the  schoola  throaghoot  the  conntry,  and 
is  generallj  understood  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Though  popalons  in  particular  parts,  Germany  is,  on  the  whole,  thinly 
inhabited  compared  with  some  other  European  countries.  Saxony  ia 
the  only  portion  which  has  more  than  300  inhRMtant«  to  a  square  mile  : 
next  in  order  of  populousness  is  the  Bhenish  province  of  Frussia,  and 
after  that,  Austrian  Silesia,  Nassau,  and  Hessen- Darmstadt,  with  a  few 
odier  of  tibe  smaller  states,  and  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  The  least  pc^mloiis  portions  are  the  sandy  plains  of  the  north, 
adjacent  to  the  Baltic  and  Korth  Seas. 

(307.)  Industrial  pursuits. — ^The  agriculture  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Grerman  provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia :  ije  is 
much  more  exten^vely  grown  than  wheat,  eipecially  in  the 
north,  and  forma,  with  potatoes,  the  chief  food  of  the  pea- 
santrj.  Barley  and  oats  are  also  largely  cultivated.  Al- 
lowing  for  the  great  extent  of  land  in  cultivation,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  is  not,  on  the  whole,  considerable ;  but  as 
three-fourths  of  the  population  a^  engaged  in  agriculture, 
there  is  a  surplus  of  com  for  exportation. 

Ilie  cultivation  ot  garden  vegetabteg  is  carried  to  great  perfection,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  caUwge,  which  is  hugely  consumed  and  exported  in 
the  form  of  saMet'kraML  Flax  is  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  supplies 
employment  in  spinning  to  the  families  of  the  peasantry  during  the 
winter  season,  besides  affording  the  material  for  manufacture  upon  a 
large  scale.  Great  quantities  of  reqte  and  laueoi  are  grown,  and  made 
into  oiL  Hemp  is  raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  un- 
necessary consideraUe  import  from  Bussia.  The  vine  is  grown  in  the 
sooth,  and  the  wines  of  the  finest  quality  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bhine  and  the  Mayn.  But  the  whole  quantity  of  wine  made  in 
Germany  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  France,  and 
but  little  is  exported.  Madder  and  liquorice  are  extensively  produced  in 
Bavaria,  and  form  considerable  articl^  of  export 

Wool  is  a  staple  produce  of  Saxony,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  some  of  the  wool  supplied  is  of  the  finest 
quality.  In  the  coontries  adjacent  to  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  oxen 
of  laige  size  are  reared,  and  numerously  exported. 

(308.)  Manufactures. — The  most  considerable  of  these  are 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  earthenware,  and  porcelain. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  generally  active  throughout  Ger- 
many, especially  so  in  Saxcmy  and  in  the  IVussian  pro- 
vinces already  described  (Art  292.).  The  manufactures  of 
Germany  are  not  limited  to  particular  districts  (as  in  our  own 
country,  where  one  branch  of  manufacture  is  peculiar  to  a 
certain  locality),  but  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  iron 
wares,  are  made  in  almost  every  town  of  moderate  population. 
The  fine  woollen  and  linen  cloths  of  Saxony  are  highly  es- 
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teemed ;  and  the  porcelain  made  at  Meissen,  in  that  country 
(the  same  that  is  usaallj  known  as  Dresden  china),  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beautj  and  variety  of  design. 

The  quantity  of  beer  fiimished  by  the  breweries  in  the  towns  of  the 
north  is  very  considerable,  and  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits  from  grain 
is  an  extensive  branch  of  industry :  vinegar  is  prepared  from  the  grapes 
in  those  districts  where  they  do  not  ripen  sufficiently  for  wine.  In  the 
towns,  musical,  mathematical,  and  optical  instruments,  with  watches  and 
clocks,  arc  weU  and  cheaply  made  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
toys,  dolls,  and  various  artides  of  plaited  straw,  affords  employment  to 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

Paper  is  verj  extensively  made  in  Ckrmany,  and  every  branch  of 
industry  connected  with  the  book-trade  is  largely  carried  on.  The  towns 
of  Leipzig,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Grotha,  Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  and  many 
others,  are  distinguished  for  their  literary  activity,  and  for  ^e  immense 
number  of  publications,  of  every  variety,  which  are  issued  from  their 
presses. 

(309.)  Commerce. — The  imports  of  Gormany  are  chiefly 
cotton  and  silk  manufactures  (the  former  mostly  from  our 
own  country);  wines  and  brandy  from  France ;  hemp,  taUow, 
and  leather,  from  Russia ;  and  the  usual  produce  of  tropical 
countries  (sugar,  coffee,  &c.)  The  exports  are  corn,  live- 
stock (oxen  and  horses),  wool,  timber,  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  salt, 
stones  for  lithographic  printing  (from  Bavaria),  honey,  wax, 
and  other  articles  of  raw  produce  ;  together  with  porcelain, 
glass,  and  various  minor  manufactures,  as  wooden  clocks, 
toys,  &c. :  besides  some  manufactured  linen  and  woollen 
goods  to  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  vessels  of 
other  countries,  chiefly  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  The  ports  of 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Embden,  are  its  principal  seats. 

The  interior  transit  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  has  been  greatlj 
increased  by  the  formation  (in  1818),  through  the  influence  of  Prussia, 
of  a  great  Commercial  League,  called  the  ZoUverein,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  provide  freedom  of  transit  for  all  goods  through  the  different 
states  of  which  Germany  is  composed.  Previously  to  the  establishment 
of  this  League,  the  numerous  and  constantly-recurring  cnstom-honsc 
regulations  on  the  frontiers  of  the  various  states  were  a  great  obstruction 
to  commerce  ;  but  in  the  countries  which  form  members  of  the  Zoliverein 
all  duties  of  export  or  import  are  now  paid  on  the  general  frontiers  of 
the  League,  and  when  any  commodities  have  once  passed  within  its 
limits  they  may  be  conveyed  without  further  hindrance  or  investigation 
throughout  its  whole  extent  The  duties  collected  on  the  general 
frontier  are  all  received  into  a  common  treasury,  and  afterwards  appor- 
tioned to  the  different  states  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  populations. 
AH  the  considerable  states  of  Germany  have  become  membOTS  of  this 
commercial  league,  excepting  Austria  and  Hanorer,  and  the  territories 
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which  it  now  embraces  comprise  a  population  of  more  than  29,000,000, 
of  whichy  so  far  as  the  trade  of  the  country  is  concerned,  Prussia  is  the 
head. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  inland  trade  of  Germanj  are  Frankfort  (on 
the  Majn),  Zeipzia,  Augsburg^  Nurnberg,  Brunatoicki  Hanover^  Cassel, 
Afunieh,  &c.,  together  with  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on>the-Oder,  and 
other  places  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  dominions.  The  fair  of 
Ltcipzig  has  no  rival  in  the  sale  of  books. 

The  internal  communication  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Flrusaia  (Art.  294.).  Railways  are  daily  becoming  more  extensively 
developed ;  steam  communication  on  the  Rhine  has  assumed  great 
commercial  importance,  and  forms  the  most  usual  method  by  which  the 
country  is  visited  by  foreigners.  The  Elbe  is  also  an  important  channel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  provinces  through  which  it 
flows. 

(310.)  Natiafud  divisions:  Towns,  Sfc.  —  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  Baden,  and  Saxonj,  are  each  divided  into  circles^  of 
which  Bavaria  has  eight;  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Saxony, 
each  four.  Hanover  is  divided  into  seven  provinces.  Meek* 
lenburg  has  two  divisions,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate 
state  ;  similarly,  Anhalt  forms  two  distinct  governments  ; 
and  Schwarzburg,  HohenzoUem,  lippe,  and  Reuss,  two 
each. 

Tlie  following  Table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  in  each 
state,  with  their  population.  The  name  of  the  capital  of  each  is  in 
italics : 

States.  Towns,  with  popuIaUon. 

Bararia    .    .    .    •       Muniek,    182,000  ~  Ntirnberg,    45,000  —  Augsburg,  3^,000 — 

Ratlsbon,  33.000  —  Bnmberg,  22,000  —  Wurxburg,  27,000  — 
Anspach,  15,000— Kmth,  15,000  — Barreuth,  17,000  — Er- 
langen,  1 1 ,000  —  Faisau.  10.000— Landshut,  9000— Amber i;, 
11,400— Rothenburg,  AOUO— Speyer,  9*200— Aschaffenburg.  9000 
—  Landau,  Onoo  —  Zwei-brucken  (or  Deux-nonCs),  UOOO  — 
Klssingan—  Dettingen— Hocbstett—  Hohennnden. 

Wirtenberg     -    -       Stuttgart,  46,000— Ulxn.  21,000  —  Reutlingen,  13,000— Heil- 

broan.l4/)00— TubingeD,  S000—Ludwigsburg,ll,000—  Hall, 
6500—  Esslingen,  7000. 

Baden      ...    -       CarUmke,  35,000  —  Mannheim,  96,000- Frejburg.    11,000  — 

Heidelberg,  18,000  —  Bnichsal,  7000— Pforxheim,  7000—  Ra- 
stadt,  6O0O—  Constance.  6500—  Baden-Baden,  420a 

Saxony    ....       DrestfM,109>000— Lelpilg,  70,000 —Chemnlts,  25.000— Freiberg, 

14,000  — Bautten,  12,000— Zittau,  10,000— Plauen,  11,000 — 
Mitweyda,  7000—  Meissen.  9000. 

Hanover  ....       Banover,   42,000  —  HildeBheiro,    14/)00  —  Luneburg,   9,000  — 

Gottingen,  11,000— Osnabruck,  1 1.000 ~  Em bden,  15,000  — 
Celle  (or  Zell).  12,000  —  Claimthal,  14.(iOQ  —  Stade,  6000. 

Heck  lenburg    -    -       ScAtrerAi,  17,(KX)  — Hostock,  20,000  —  Wismar,  11,000  — AWf- 

Syr^A'ts,  6000—  New  Brandenburg,  6100. 

HesseO'Casiel  -    •       CasMtl,  S3,000  —  Hanau,  15,000  —  Fulda,  9000—  Marburg,  8000— 

Hersfeld,  6000 

Ilessen-Darmstadt       Damuiadt,  80.000  —  Mains,  31,000  —Worms,  9000  —  Offenbach, 

9000  -  Giessen,  800O. 

Oldenburg    ...       O/denAwry,  8000— I>lmenborst,  8000— Kniphausen. 

Nassau     ....        fFfV«6aifm.  12,000 _Biberach,  5000  — Limburg,  3000— Rudas- 

hdm,  8500—  Ems-  Nieder-selters. 

Brunswick   .    .    '^       ^rwstv^,  43,000  —  Wolfenbattel,  9000  —  Helmstadt,  eOOO. 

Badisen-Wehnar  •       IFMmor,  13,000— Eisenach,  9000— Jena,  6000. 
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ProTtneei.  Towm,  whh  populalloi. 

SMhien-Melningen  MehdmgtUy  600O — HUdburgfa«uMa»  MOO — Saalfekf,  4000 
Sachaen-Coburg- 

Gotha  -    ...  OofAa,  14.000— Coburg,  12,000. 

Sachsen-AJtenbarg  Jliemdmrg,  14,000  ~  RooMborg,  MOO. 

AnhaU     ....  Dtf«fMi«  19,000— .S^mAvrir,  6000— Koetheo,  0000— Zerbft,800O. 

Schwanborg    -    .  Sondenkamen,  SeoO-^ItwIolmidi,  »700— ArnattJt,  OOOOi. 

lippe       ....  JDeAMoM,  4700  — Jhfd^ftvfv,  3009— Lemgoir,  4000. 

lUuM <7r«<tt.000O— ScAlrttt,  9000— Gera,  11,000. 

Waldeck  -    ...  CbrtocA,  2200—pTnnoiit,  1100. 

Hesien-Homburg  .  Homhurg^  4500  —  MeUsenbeliB,  2S€0. 

Lichtcnttein     >    -  L^ktaMem^  1000. 

(311.)  Munich^  the  capital  of  Bararia,  is  atoated  oo  the  banks  of  the 
riyer  Isar,  a  tributary  of  the  Danabe.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  contains  nnmerous  and  8|dendid  coIIectioDS  of  paintings, 
Bcolptnres,  and  other  works  of  art,  besides  its  magnificent  Boyal  libmry 
of  600,000  Tolmnes.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Universitj.  On  the  plain 
to  the  westward  of  the  city,  a  colossal  female  figore  (54  feet  in  height), 
intended  as  an  emblematical  representation  of  Bavaria,  was  erected  a  few 
jears  since. 

NUmberg  (or  Nuremberg),  90  miles  v.  by  w.  of  Munich,  and  situated 
on  the  Pegnitz,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mayn,  was  celebrated  in  the 
middle  ages  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  commercial  cities 
in  Europe.  It  is  still  a  considerable  seat  of  trade  and  industry.  Av^t- 
burg,  37  miles  north-west  of  Munich,  on  the  river  Lech  (aa  affluent  of 
the  Danabe),  is  an  important  manniSictnring  and  oommercial  town,  cele- 
brated for  its  goldsmith  work  and  jewellery,  the  making  of  docks,  &c., 
as  well  as  its  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.  It  has  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral. Baiisbtm  (in  German,  Begeiuburg),  ritnated  on  the  sontiii  bank  of 
*  the  Danube,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  six  miles  to  the  eastward, 
on  a  hill  which  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  splendid 
temple  called  the  Walhalla,  designed  to  contain  statues  and  busts  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Germany.  Wurzbwg  (on  the  Mayn),  Bttwir 
berg,  Antpach,  Furth,  and  Bayreulh  (all  situated  on  tributaries  of  that 
river),  are  disting^uished  as  busy  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns, 
and  WuizbuTg  is  the  seat  of  a  University.  Pauau,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Inn  inSi  the  Danube,  is  a  strongly-fortified  and  important  com- 
mercial dty.  Adjacent  to  the  village  oS  Hochstett,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Danube,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Bavaria,  is  the  field  of 
Blenheim^  the  site  of  the  victory  gained  by  Marlborough,  in  1704. 

Spires,  or  Speyer,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  western  and 
detached  portion  of  Bavaria,  though  now  a  small  town,  has  a  great  name 
in  history,  and  was  formerly  much  more  populous  and  wealthy  than  at 
present  Numerous  diets  have  been  held  at  Spires,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  was  in  1529,  when  the  famous  protest  given  in  by  the  followers 
of  Luther  led  to  their  receiving  for  the  first  time  the  appellation  of  F^- 
testants. 

(312.)  Stuttgart,  the  chief  city  of  Wurtemberg,  is  situated  on  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  the  Neckar,  and  is  surrounded  hy  hills  covered  to  their 
summits  with  vineyards  and  orchards.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  book- 
trade.  Ulm,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  frontiers  of  Wur- 
tembcrg  and  Bavaria,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

(813.)  CarUmhe,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Baden,  is  a  well-built  city, 
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a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bhiae,  in  a  higUj  fertile  and  pietn- 
resqne  district*  The  most  important  town  in  the  state,  however,  is 
MauiAeim^  situated  at  the  oonflnence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Bhine,  which 
is  a  place  of  great  trade.  MeitUlberg,  on  the  Keckar,  a  few  miles  8.B.  of 
Mannheim,  possesses  a  UniTersity-  Baden-Badem^  20  miles  a.  bj  w.  of 
Carlsmhe,  sitnated  in  a  Talle j  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  noted  fior  its  springs, 
which  are  the  annual  resort  of  numerous  strangers. 

(314.)  DrtBdenj  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxonj,  is  delightfully 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  one  of  the  beii-bailt  and  finest 
cities  in  Europe.  It  has  exteusiye  collections  of  works  of  art,  a  Boyal 
library  of  300,000  Tolumes,  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  manufactur- 
ing industry.  MeisMen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  bdow  Dresden,  is 
distingnished  for  its  porcelain  manufactures. 

Leipzig,  situated  in  a  plain  60  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Dresden,  is  one  of  the 
most  mdnstiioas  and  commercial  towns  in  Europe.  It  has  three  great 
annual  fairs,  at  which  numerous  merchants  from  foreign  countries  attend, 
and  at  which  an  immwnaA  amount  of  business  is  transacted ;  it  is  espe- 
cially noted  for  its  trade  in  books.  Ldpzig  is  the  seat  of  a  Uniyersi^, 
of  h^  rqmtation,  and  has  numerous  literary  and  scientific  establish- 
mentSL  Preibtrg,  20  miles  &  w.  of  Dresden,  is  the  centre  of  an  import- 
ant mining  district,  and  has  a  celetoited  mining  academy.  CkemniiZy 
40  miles  to  the  w.  of  Dresden,  has  considerable  manufihctures  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  nlk  goods,  and  is  the  most  manufacturing  town  in  the 
kingdom.  Saxony  has  numerous  other  manufacturing  and  commercial 
towns,  of  which  Bautxn  (32  miles  e.  of  Dresden),  Zittau  (in  the  extreme 
a.  B.  part  of  the  kingdom),  and  Platen  (near  the  western  frontier),  are 
the  most  considerable. 

(315.)  HoMoceTj  the  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  stands  in  a 
sandy  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Leine,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser. 
It  has  considerable  transit  trade,  but  is  not  otherwise  important  Gui' 
dngem,  60  miles  to  the  s.,  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Leine,  is  the  seat 
of  a  University,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany,  wiih  a  library 
of  350,000  volumes.  Clausthal,  situated  amidst  the  silver  and  lead 
mines  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  has  a  mining 
schooL  Lunebyrg,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  Hbe,  lies  in  the  midst  of  extensive  heaths.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  and 
salt-pits,  in  its  neighbourhood.  Immense  numbers  of  bees  are  reared  in 
this  district,  and  in  the  heathy  tract  to  the  south  and  west.  Embden, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf  called  the  DoUart,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ems,  is  a  town  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and 
^e  principal  sea-port  of  Hanover.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  stock- 
ings, tobacco,  brandy,  &c. ;  and  was  formerly  a  great  seat  of  the  herring- 
fishery,  but  this  has  declined. 

(316.)  Mainz  OT  itfentr  (in  French,  Jlft^ence), — on  the  left  bank  ot 
the  Bhine,  nearly  opposite  the  junction  of  its  tributary,  the  Mayn, — is  a 
large  and  very  strongly  fortified  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade.  Gntenbnrg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  was  a  natire  of  this  town, 
which  is  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  many  historical  events.  Wornu, 
27  miles  to  the  &,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Bhine,  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  but  has  declined  from  its  former  importance. 
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Weimar  and  Gotha,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Gkrmany,  and  the 
respective  capitals  of  two  of  the  smaller  Sachsen  states,  are  distinguished 
for  their  extensive  literary-  and  scientific  establishments,  which  surpass 
those  of  many  cities  of  mnch  larger  size.  Jena,  a  few  miles  to  the  8.  b. 
of  Weimar,  is  historicallj  noteworthy  for  the  victory  of  Napoleon  L 
over  the  Prussians,  in  1806. 

(317.)  Hamburg,  the  great  seaport  of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  cities  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  north 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  60  miles  above  its  mouth.  Vessels  of  lai^  size 
come  quite  up  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  the  river  is  divided  into 
several  channels.  Great  part  of  Hamburg  was  consumed  by  a  confla- 
gration in  1842,  and  in  rebuilding  the  parts  then  destroyed  great  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  streets  and  general 
character  of  the  houses. 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  embraces  every  article  of  German  commerce, 
both  in  the  way  of  import  and  export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the  great  channel 
by  which  these  various  commodities  are  conveyed.  It  has  likewise  con- 
siderable manufactures ;  the  principal  branches  of  indusdy  in  this  respect 
arc  sugar-refining,  brewing  and  distilling,  calico-printing,  dyeing,  bat- 
making,  silk  and  velvet  weaving,  the  making  of  snuiT  and  tobacco, 
whalebone-cutting;  with  rope-walks,  lime-kilns,  &c.  The  population 
of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  with  its  suburbs,  exceeds  170,000:  it  has 
numerous  and  well-conducted  schools,  and  the  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished by  their  energy,  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  general  activity. 

A  small  adjacent  territory,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe,  belongs  to 
Hamburg,  and  with  it  constitutes  the  independent  state  of  that  name. 
It  also  possesses  a  small  district  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
outside  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  which  is  the  port  of  Curhaven  (800  in- 
habitants), where  some  of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  load  and  unload 
their  goods. 

(318.)  Lubeck  (28,000  inhabitants),  another  of  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, is  situated  on  the  small  river  Trave,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth; 
Travemunde,  a  few  miles  lower  down,  at  the  point  where  the  river  enters 
the  Baltic,  is  its  shipping-port.  Lubeck  has  considerable  transit  trade, 
but  no  longer  enjoys  its  ancient  importance.  A  canal  communicates 
between  the  Trave  and  the  Elbe  above  Hamburg,  and  so  enables  small 
vessels  to  pass  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  \vithout  proceeding 
round  the  coast  of  Denmark. 

(319.)  Bremen,  also  an  independent  and  free  city,  and  only  second  in 
importance  to  Hamburg  as  a  seat  of  German  commerce,  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  Weser,  about  40  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
of  snuff  and  cigars,  besides  numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  linen  and 
woollen  factories,  sugar-refineries,  tanneries,  soap  and  oil  works,  and  many 
others.  Bremen  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  countries  traveraed 
by  the  Weser,  and  is  a  great  place  of  embarkation  for  continental 
emigrants  to  America.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  east  side,  is  the 
recently-constructed  port  of  Bremerhafen,  at  which  the  larger-sized 
vessels  stop,  but  ships  drawing  not  more  than  7  feet  of  water  come  up  to 
Bremen  itself.    The  city  of  Bremen  has  a  population  of  60,000. 

(820.)  Franhfort,  another  of  the  cities  which  still  retain  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  state,  is  chiefly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
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Majn,  About  20  miles  abore  its  confluence  with  the  Bhine,  and  is  con- 
nected by  an  ancient  stone  bridge  with  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  riTor.  Frankfort  is  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Germany, 
and  a  great  seat  of  its  banking  and  other  mercantile  transactions ;  it  has 
two  annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  banks  of  the  Majn  are  lined  with  spacious  quays,  and  the  streets  in 
the  interior  of  the  town  have  of  late  years  been  widened  and  greatly 
imprOTed.  The  population  of  the  city  exceeds  58,000.  About  22  miles 
to  the  west  of  Frankfort  (but  in  the  state  of  Nassau)  is  the  small  town 
of  Wiesbaden,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tannus,  much  resorted  to  for  its 
mineral  waters. 

(321.)  All  the  smaller  states  of  Germany  have  separate  governments 
of  their  own,  and  the  forms  of  these  are  very  various.  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg.  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  have  each  the  rank  of  a  Kingdom ;  Baden, 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,Hessen-Darmstadt,  Olden- 
burg, Luxemburg,  and  Sachsen- Weimar,  are  called  Gremd  Duchies ;  the 
sovereign  of  Hessen-Oassel  is  styled  the  Elector;  and  the  remaining 
states  form  chiefly  either  Duchies  or  PrincipdUties,  One,  Hassen-Hom- 
burg,  is  styled  a  Landgraviate;  and  the  four  towns  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  fVankfort,  nxejfru  cities,  and  are  each  governed  by  a  se- 
parate municipal  administration  of  their  own  choice.  The  character  of 
the  governments  in  these  numerous  states  varies  considerably,  but  most 
of  them  are  constitutional  monarchies,  in  which  the  power  is  divided 
between  the  sovereign  and  a  legislative  chamber,  and  in  some  there  are 
two  chambers,  forming  an  upper  and  a  lower  house. 

The  whole  of  the  German  States,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  form 
together  a  federal  union,  entitled  the  Germanic  Confederation,  the 
general  government  of  which  has  hitherto  consisted  of  an  assembly 
called  a  Diet,  sitting  at  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  composed  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  several  states.  Austria  and  Prussia  are  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  the  Confederation,  and  have  exercised  the  preponderating 
influence  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  In  the  general  council  of 
the  Diet,  these  states,  and  also  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wurtembcrg, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover,  each  possess  four  votes  ;  Baden,  the  two  Hessen 
states,  Holstein,  and  Luxemburg,  each  three ;  and  the  other  states  either 
two  or  only  one  vote  each,  according  to  their  relative  importance. 
The  four  free  cities  have  each  one  vote.  The  whole  number  of  votes 
is  seventy. 

The  general  business  of  the  IHet  has  been  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  entire  Confederation,  and  the  management  of  matters  relating  to 
Germany  as  a  whole,  such  as  the  declaration  of  war,  the  formation  of 
treaties,  &c.  But  within  the  last  few  years,  many  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  various  states  of  Germany,  and  the 
general  government  of  the  Confederation  is  at  present  in  an  unsettled 
condition. 

I>aring  the  long  period  between  the  ninth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
Germany  constituted  an  elective  monarchy,  the  sovereign  —  chosen  by 
certain  of  the  states,  each  of  which  possessed,  as  in  the  present  day,  its 
own  internal  government  —  taking  the  title  of  Emperor.  The  imperial 
rulers  of  Germany  claimed  to  represent  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  Boman 
worid.    But  this  state  of  things  was  terminated  by  the  victories  of 
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Napoleon,  in  the  euij  part  of  the  pment  century.  Kapoleoik  dissdvcd 
the  old  German  Empire,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  Confederation 
of  the  Bhine,  foimed  by  a  union  of  the  aeTeral  German  States.  Francis 
n.  then  renounced  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Gennany,  which  he  held  at 
the  time,  for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  Upon  the  downfiall  of  Napo- 
leon, the  present  Germanic  confederation  was  formed,  in  1815. 

The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  rather  more  than  half 
the  populati<m  of  Germany,  and  is  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  states  of  Bayaria  and  Baden,  besides  the  Grerman  proTinccs 
of  Austria,  and  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  the  Blune. 
The  Protestant  religion  prevails  in  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and 
most  of  the  smaller  states,  besides  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Pomerania, 
Brandenburg,  and  Prussian  Saxony. 

Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced  condition  in  Germany,  especialW  so 
in  some  of  the  smaller  states,  and  in  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  in  which 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  have  received  instruction  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  excepting  some  portions  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America.  Besides  parochial  schools  for  the  education  of  tibe  lower 
orders,  there  are  in  neariy  all  the  towns  sdxwis  of  a  higher  order,  en* 
titled  Gymnasiums,  Pftdagogiums,  and  Lyceums,  in  wMch  instruction 
can  be^tained  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  and  no  part  of  Europe  possciscs 
so  great  a  nimiber  of  Universities,  or  affords  such  fecilities  for  coming 
into  contact  with  men  of  learning  and  science,  and  reaping  the  benefits 
of  their  information.  The  German  Universities  are  twenty-three  in 
number,  of  which  those  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  Bostock,  Marburg, 
Jena,  Giessen,  Kiel,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Eihuigen,  and  Greifswald,  are 
Ptotestant: — Phigue,  Vienna,  Griitz,  Olmntz,  Innsbruck,  Wnnbnrg, 
Munich,  and  IVeybnrg,  are  Boman  Catholie ; — and  Bonn,  Tubingen, 
and  Brodau,  of  mixed  diaracter. 

The  great  number  of  public  libraries  contained  in  the  towns  of 
Germany  forms  a  characteristic  and  interesting  feature  in  the  intellec- 
tnal  condition  of  that  country.  Nearly  eveiy  town  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  (and  many  even  of  much  smaller  population)  poa- 
sesses  one  or  more  libraries  open  to  the  use  of  the  public,  many  of  whieh 
contain  collections  of  great  magnitude  and  value.  Thus,  the  town  of 
Bonn  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes  ;  Oldenburg  and  Bamberg,  each, 
of  60,000 ;  Cassel,  of  70,000  ;  I>arm8tadt,  Heidelberg,  and  Wolfen- 
buttel,  each  200,000:  Weimar,  110,000  ;  Gotha,  150,000,  &c;  besides 
the  larger  collections  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Gottingen,  and  Vienna,  already 
mentioned.  There  are  also  numerous  learned  societies  spread  over 
Germany,  many  of  which  have  formed  large  and  highly  valuable  colleo- 
tions  of  objects  of  natural  history,  works  of  art,  and  various  articles 
calculated  to  render  assistance  in  tiie  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Prussia  and  Austria  are  the  principal  militaiy  powers  of  Germany, 
but  the  force  maintained  by  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  some  of  the  smatter 
states,  is  also  considerable.  Each  state  is  bound  to  furnish  a  oontiagent 
to  the  general  army  of  the  Confederation.  Luxemburg,  Menta,  and 
Landau,  are  the  three  principal  fortresses  of  the  federal  government,  and 
are  strongly  garrisoned. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  COUNTRIES  OF  NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN 

EUROPE. 

SECTIOK  I. — DEKMABX. 

(322.)  Extent  and  Boundaries. — Denmark  ifi  bounded  on 
the  north  hj  the  channel  of  the  Skager-rack,  on  the  west 
bj  the  North  Se%  on  the  south  bj  Germany,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Kattegat.  Its  most  northern 
point,  the  Skawe,  is  in  latitude  57°  44' ;  its  most  southern, 
near  the  town  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
in  latitude  53°  2(K :  between  these  two  points,  the  greatest 
length  of  Denmark  from  north  to  south  is  about  300  miles, 
Its  greatest  breadth,  between  the  west  coast  of  Jutland  and 
the  easternmost  point  of  the  Island  of  Zealand,  is  180  miles, 
but  the  extreme  width  of  the  oontinental  part  of  the  king- 
dom is  only  110  miles,  and  at  its  narrowest  portion  is  less 
than  30  miles  across  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  total  area  of  Denmark  is  21,856  English  square 
miles,  nearly  equal  to  three  times  the  si^e  of  Wales,  and 
rather  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  dimensions  of  England* 
About  a  fourth  part  of  its  extent  consists  of  the  islands  of  the 
Danish  Archipelago. 

(323.)  Surface,  Rivers,  S^c. — The  kingdom  of  Denmark 
has  four  natural  divisions: — a  peninsula,  which  forms  the 
province  ofJudand,  and  is  its  northern  and  broadest  portion ; 
an  isthmus,  by  which  this  is  connected  with  the  mainland, 
and  which  constitutes  the  province  of  Sleswig  ;  in  the  south, 
the  territory  of  HoUt&n  and  Lauenburg,  which  forms  a 
part  of  Grermany ;  and  in  the  east,  a  group  of  islands,  of 
which  Zealand  is  the  most  considerable. 

The  continental  part  of  Denmark  belongs  to  the  great 
European  plain,  and  is  almost  entirely  leveL  There  are 
some  inequalities  of  surface  in  the  interior  of  Holstein,  but 
the  elevation  is  inconsiderable.  The  coasts  are  generally  low, 
and  the  western  shores  are  in  many  places  protected  from 
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inundations  of  the  sea  by  means  of  djkes,  as  in  Holland. 
The  western  coast  of  Sleswig  is  lined  bj  a  chain  of  low  and 
narrow  islands,  which  have  been  separated  from  the  main- 
land bj  the  action  of  the  sea. 

The  riven  of  Denmark  are  inconsiderable  in  point  of  size :  the  Eyder 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Sleswig  and  Holstcin,  flows  into 
the  North  Sea,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  below  the  town  of 
Hendsborg,  whence  a  canal  connects  it  with  the  town  of  Kiel,  on  the 
Baltic  coast.  Near  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  is  the  Trave^ 
which  flows  into  the  Baltic,  below  Lnbeck,  and  which  is  connected  bj  a 
canal  with  the  Elbe  (Art.  318.).  The  last-mentioned  river  forms  part  of 
the  sonthem  frontier  of  Denmark. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in 
the  islands,  generally  of  small  size ;  and  also  numerous  salt-water 
lagoons,  adjacent  to  the  coasts.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Liim  Fiord^ 
which  leaves  the  Kattegat  by  a  narrow  channel  on  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  afterwards  spreads  out  to  a  great  breadth,  so  as  to  occupy  a  large 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  enclosing  several  islands,  and  ex- ' 
tending  entirely  across  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  During  a  violent 
storm  in  1825  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divided  the  Liim  Fiord  from 
the  North  Sea  was  broken  through,  and  the  channel  thus  formed  has 
since  remained  open,  though  it  is  too  shallow  to  be  of  much  use  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation. 

(324.)  Climate^  Productions^  4'^.— The  climate  of  Den- 
mark is  humid,  but  generally  temperate  in  character  : 
vapours  and  moist  fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  water;  but  these  are  dispersed  by  th^ 
strong  winds  which  prevail  during  great  part  of  the  year. 
In  May  and  June  a  powerful  north-west  wind  called  the 
Skai  does  injury  to  the  vegetation  by  its  violence  and  the 
lowness  of  its  temperature.  The  winter  is  frequently 
severe,  and  both  snow  and  rain  are  of  almost  constant 
occurrence  during  that  season.  But^  though  moist,  the 
climate  is  in  general  not  insalubrious. 

The  soil  near  the  coasts  (particularly  on  the  west  and  south-west)  is 
generally  a  rich  marsh-land,  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of 
vegetation ;  but  in  the  interior  of  Jutland  and  Holstein,  much  of  it  is 
dry  and  sandy,  and  large  tracts  are  covered  with  heath.  There  are  few 
forests,  and  consequently  hardly  any  of  the  larger  wild  animals.  The 
woods  were  formerly  extensive,  but  have  gradually  been  cut  down ; 
those  that  remain  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Jutland,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Holstein  and  Lanenburg,  and  in  some  parts  of  Zealand.  Li 
these,  the  wild  boar  is  still  occasionally  met  with ;  the  stag  and  the 
follow-dccr  are  mostly  confined  to  parks,  but  the  fox,  marten,  and  pole- 
cat, exist  in  great  numbers.  Game  is  abundant,  and,  both  on  the  coasts 
of  Jutland,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Liim  Fiord,  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  geese,  ducks,  and  other  birds,  the  feathers  of  which  foim  an 
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article  of  traffic.  The  adjacent  seas,  as  well  as  the  fiords  and  rivers, 
abound  in  fish,  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
fiaheries,  the  produce  of  which  supplies  the  people  near  the  coasts  with 
great  part  of  their  food. 

Denmark  has  scarcely  any  mineral  productions ;  turf  is  most  gene- 
rally used  for  fuel,  but  coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals,  are  imported.  At 
Odttrdoe^  in  Holstein,  there  is  a  brine-spring,  bat  its  produce  is  not 
sufficient  for  ihe  consumption  of  the  kingdom. 

(325.)  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Denmark  amount- 
ed, in  1858,  to  2,468,000,— an  average  of  only  112  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  mile.  These  all  belong  to  the  Teutonic, 
or  German,  family  of  nations,  though  the  language  spoken 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  differs  considerably  from 
the  Grerman,  and  is  a  dialect  of  the  Norse  or  Scandinavian 
tongues.  The  Danes  (properly  so  called)  form  the  majority 
of  the  population,  and  occupy  the  islands,  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Sleswig: — Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Sleswig,  are  inha- 
bited by  Germans,  Besides  these  are  the  Frisons,  who 
inhabit  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland  and  Sleswig ; 
and  the  Angles,  who  dwell  in  the  east  of  the  latter  province, 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  nation  from 
whom  the  name  of  our  own  country  (Angle-land  or  England) 
is  derived. 

(326.)  Industrial  Occupations. — The  wealth  of  Denmark 
consists  in  its  pastures,  which  are  rich  and  extensive.  The 
cattle  of  Holstein  are  particularly  fine,  and  both  horses  and 
oxen  are  reared  in  great  numbers  and  largely  exported. 
The  dairy  produce  of  this  province,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  likewise  considerable;  cheese  is 
made  in  great  abundance,  and  forms  an  article  of  export, 
together  with  salt  beef  and  pork,  butter,  and  wool.  The 
agricultural  produce  is  also  great,  and  besides  supplpng  the 
home  consumption  leaves  a  large  surplus  for  export.  Oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  are  the  grains  most  generally  grown,  and 
the  latter  is  the  chief  food  of  the  peasantry :  wheat  is  more 
largely  raised  in  Holstein  than  elsewhere.  Bape,  beans, 
tares,  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes,  are  also  objects  of  extensive 
cultivation,  particularly  rape,  which  is  grown  with  advan- 
tage in  the  marshy  tracts  along  the  west  coast.  Agricul- 
ture is  more  advanced  in  the  provinces  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswig  than  in  other  parts  of  Denmark.  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom  derive  their  support  from 
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the  cultiTation  of  the  soil  and  the  laboorB  of  the  farm  and 
dairy. 

(327.)  Mamrfactures, — Denmark  has  no  manufactures  of 
anj  importance^  and  does  not  possess  the  native  materials 
(iron  and  coal)  requiaite  for  the  prosecution  of  this  hranch 
of  indnstrj.  Throughout  the  countrj  the  peasantry  in 
general  weave  various  linen  and  woollen  articles  for  their 
own  consumption ;  and  in  Copenhagen,  Altona^  and  the 
other  towns,  both  these,  and  also  cotton  and  silk  goods,  are 
made,  but  not  on  a  large  scale:  the  chief  supply  of  manu- 
factured goods  is  derived  from  abroad.  Distillation  and 
brewing  are  both  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent ;  earthenware 
is  made  in  some  places,  and  in  Holstein  there  are  some  brass 
and  copper  works.  There  are  also  some  sugar-refineries^ 
paper-mills,  soap-works,  tanneries,  hat-manufaetories,  &c 

(328.)  Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Denmark  is 
considerable,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  favourable  position  of  the  country  for  mari- 
time traffic.  It  is  f<Nr  the  most  part  confined  to  the  supply 
of  the  population  with  the  manufiictnres  of  other  countries, 
and  with  articles  of  colonial  produce, — in  exchange  for  the 
surplus  agricultural  productions  of  their  own  territory. 
The  imports  are  coals,  iron,  salt,  timber,  tar,  fruits,  wine ; 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk,  manufactures ;  glass  and  hardware; 
with  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  various  tropical  produca 

The  principal  exports  are  butter,  rape-seed,  barley,  wheats 
rye,  oats ;  horses  and  oxen ;  salt  beef  and  pork,  hides  and 
skins,  wool,  honey ;  and  various  minor  articles  of  farm  and 
dairy  produce.  Tlie  mercantile  navy  of  Denmark  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  Danes  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  skill  and  enterprise  in  nauticid  undertakings. 

(329.)  Internal  Communicatum The  roads  in  Zealand  and  Ute  other 

islands  are  generally  good,  bat  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  in  a 
neglected  state.  Bailways  hare  at  present  only  been  introdnced  to  & 
limited  extent  There  is  one  between  Copenhagen  and  the  small  town 
of  Boskilde,  16  miles  to  the  westward;  and,  in  Holstein,  another  line 
commnnicates  between  Altona  (adjacent  to  Etambnrg)  and  Kiel,  on  the 
Baltic  with  branches  to  the  other  principal  towns  of  that  proTince. 

Water-commanication  is  rendered  abundant  by  the  nnmerons  arms  oi 
the  sea  and  fiords,  and  there  are  three  channels  of  connection  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  independently  of  the  passage  ronnd  the 
Skawe,  by  the  Skagcr-rack  and  Kattegat  These  are,  1st,  the  Canal  of 
Stecknitz,  which  unites  the  Trave  with  the  Elbe  (Art  3 18.),  —  2nd,  the 
CaTtal  of  Kiel,  which  connects  the  river  Eydcr  with  the  Baltic,  —  and 
Srd,  the  Lim  Fiord,  which  reaches  entirely  across  the  peninsola  of 
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Jutland.    Bat  these  we  onlj  oftpable  of  being  Hied  by  tlie  tmaUer 
class  of  Tcssels, 

Ships  of  large  size  enter  the  Baltic  Uinmgh  the  channel  of  the  Sound 
(Alt.  8.)f  end  Deomaik  eiieicises  the  right  of  levying  a  toll  npon  aU 
Teasels  nsiDg  that  pavage. 

(330.)  Natumal  dMnom:  Toums^  Sfc. — The  provinces 
of  the  Danish  crown  are  Jutland  and  the  Islamdgy  irhich 
together  form  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  proper;  and  the 
three  duchies  of  Slestoigj  ffoisteifiy  and  LoMterAurg,  the  two 
latter  of  which  form  part  of  Grennanj,  and  jointly  constitute 
ooe  of  the  members  of  the  Grermanic  Confederation.  Lauen* 
burg  is  a  small  territory  adjacent  to  Holstein  on  the  south- 
east The  diffiarent  provinces  are  subdivided  into  baili- 
wicks. 

Hie  principal  towns  in  Uie  Tarions  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  their 
population,  are  as  follows : — 

Townt,  wttii  popnlstton. 

kiMid  of  Zal«nd  .       Commtagm,  14ft,000— EWoore,  SOOO^RodUUe,  S800— Fk^ 

darlcluborg. 
Ulaod  of  Funen     -       OdmiMe,  11,000. 

Joftland    ....       Aarhinit,SOOO— ila2»orV,  8000  — Viborf,  1600. 
SlMiris    ....       Fleiisborg.l6.000..Ar«c9iir.  11,000 -.Tonniocea.  8700. 
Hohtein  .    ...       Altona,  S7,000~JCfW,  15,000  .-Gluekstadt,  GOOO—Baidilraii. 

10,000. 
.    .    -       Tiiiiwihoifc  aSOO  ~  BalMeiurg,  aOOO. 


(331.)  Copetikagm,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  and  the  chief  seat  of  its 
trade,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Zealand,  upon  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  ;  in  front  of  it  is  the  small  island  of  Amak,  the  diannel  between 
which  and  the  city  forms  the  harbour.  Towards  tlie  sea  is  an  eztensiye 
aasemblage  of  batteries,  docks,  stores,  and  arsenals ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  lb  enclosed  bj  a  line  of  fortifications,  which  are  now, 
however,  formed  into  public  walks. 

Copenhagen  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  its  palaces,  public 
buildings  of  yarious  kinds,  and  extensive  collections  of  woiks  of  art ; 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  University.  The  Bojal  libruy  c<mtains 
412,000  volumes  :  many  of  the  palaces  of  its  former  sovereigns  are  now 
used  as  picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  museums  ;  among  the  latter  of 
these  the  most  interesting  are  the  Museum  of  Northern  i^tiquities,  and 
the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  the  last  consisting  of  remains  connected  with 
the  great  sculptor  of  that  name,  and  various  works  of  art  executed  by 
his  hands.  Copenhagen  is  badly  paved  and  lighted,  and  deficient  in  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  houses ;  in  these  respects  it  is  even  inferior  to 
most  of  the  small  towns  in  our  own  country.  The  island  of  Amak  is  very 
fertile,  and  supplies  enormous  quantities  of  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  for  the  consumption  of  the  capital — RoskUdej  about  16 
miles  to  the  west,  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  which  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  sovereigns  or  Denmark  for  many  generations  past. 

JEhinore,  25  miles  to  the  north  St  Copenhagen,  is  a  small  com- 
mercial town,  situated  on  a  low  plain  beside  the  channel  of  the  Sound, 
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the  passage  of  which  is  commanded  bjr  the  adjacent  fortress  of  Kron* 
borg  Castle. 

AUona,  the  second  citj  in  Denmark,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  about  two  miles  below  Hamborg.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  ship-bnilding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  there  are  also 
some  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  factories,  with  sugar-houses,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  But  it  is  very  inferior  in  importance  to  its  great  neigh- 
bour, Hamburg. 

£id  and  Flendiorg,  both  situated  on  iolets  of  the  Baltic,  are  sea-port 
towns,  with  considerable  trade,  and  the  former  is  the  seat  of  a 
University.  Travellers  from  England  to  Copenhagen  and  other  places 
in  the  north  of  Europe  frequently  pass  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Kiel, 
between  which  towns  there  is  a  railway,  as  well  as  a  good  road.  The 
other  towns  in  Denmark  are  all  of  small  size :  besides  those  above 
named,  AarhuuSf  Oluckstadt,  Rendsburg,  and  Toiminffen,  are  places  of 
some  trade. 

Of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Baltic,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  easterly  which  belongs  to  Denmark  is  Bornhohn, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  main  group  (Art.  46.).  Bomholm 
possesses  some  mineral  produce  of  value,  including  limestone,  blue 
marble,  various  dajrs,  ochre,  and  coal,  though  the  latter  has  not  been 
wrought  to  much  extent  Besides  agriculture  and  fishing,  the  making 
of  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthenware,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  also 
brewing  and  distillation.  Wooden  clocks  are  likewise  made  and 
exported.  The  principal  town,  ROnne,  is  a  small  place  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island. 

(332.)  The  FarOe  Idanda  (Art.  45.)  belong  to  Denmark,  and  fonn 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  a  variable  but  tem- 
perate climate,  with  frequent  fogs,  and  stormy  winds  of  great  violence. 
Their  inhabitants  number  about  7000  people,  who  are  mostly  engaged 
in  fishing,  fowling,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep.  The  latter  are  very 
numerous,  and  yield  a  coarse  wool,  which  is  worked  up  as  a  domestic 
manufacture,  and  woollen  hose  are  even  exported  in  considerable 
number.  Barley  is  cultivated ;  oats  and  lye  seldom  come  to  perfection, 
but  turnips  and  potatoes  thrive  well,  and  are  important  articles  of  food. 
The  only  town  is  Thorshavn^  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Stromsoe,  which  has  1600  inhabitants. 

(333.)  The  natural  features  of  Iceland^  which  likewise  belongs  to 
Denmark,  have  been  described  in  Art.  45.  The  climate  of  this  island  is 
very  variable,  and  its  occasional  severity  greatly  increased  by  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  floating  ice  which  sometimes  accumulate  upon  its 
coasts.  But  the  winters  are  frequently  very  mild,  and  the  atmosphere 
not  colder  than  in  Denmark  or  the  south  of  Sweden.  From  the  hills  in 
the  north  part  of  the  island  the  sun  may  be  seen  above  the  horizon 
during  the  whole  24  hours,  at  the  period  of  the  summer  solstice. 

Forests  were  formerly  abundant  in  Iceland,  but  have  all  been  de- 
stroyed, and  wood  is  now  scarce.  Reindeer  are  numerous,  and  in  a  wild 
state ;  and  foxes  are  very  abundant  Bears  are  often  brought  to  the 
shores  on  the  masses  of  floating  ice,  and  sometimes  commit  great  devas- 
tation, but  are,  in  general,  immediately  destroyed.  All  the  coasts  and 
adjacent  islets  abound  with  sea-fowl,  and  fish  are  Tory  plentiful  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  seas.    The  inhabitanta 
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prosecate  the  cod  and  haddock  fishery,  and  diy  the  fish  for  gustenance 
daring  the  winter  months.  Copper  and  iron  arc  found,  but  are  not 
worked :  turf  is  the  principal  fael. 

Iceh&nd  has  about  60,000  inhabitants,  who  are  confined  to  the  districts 
adjoining  the  coast,  and  are  most  numerously  seated  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  island.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  is  capable  of 
coltiyation,  and  agricultore  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  growth  of  various 
grasses  for  the  food  of  cattle,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  the  rearing 
of  which  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  people.  No  com  is  now 
grown  ;  potatoes  and  some  other  vegetables  are  cultirated,  but  the  in- 
habitants live  on  butter,  milk,  and  fish,  with  occasionally  fresh  meat 
and  rye  bread.  The  manufactures  are  entirely  domestic,  and  consist  of 
coarse  articles  of  clothing  made  by  the  peasantry  for  their  own  use. 
Some  wool,  dried  fish,  down  (from  the  lests  of  the  eider-duck),  seal 
skins  and  oil,  are  exported  ;  and  rye,  coffee,  sugar,  brandy,  tobacco,  and 
other  luxuries,  imported. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of 
knowledge  among  all  classes,  and  the  people  in  general  are  culti- 
vated and  intelligent.  The  island  is  under  the  government  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  constitutes  one  bishopric,  of 
thio  Lutheran  church.  The  capital  is  BeiAiavik,  a  small  place  with 
only  600  permanent  inhabitants,  on  the  s.  w.  coast :  but  the  people 
annually  assemble  in  greater  numbers  here  and  at  other  places  on  the 
coast,  and  barter  their  native  productions  for  articles  of  foreign  produce. 
SkatttoUy  formerly  the  capital,  now  consists  of  a  single  farm  house,  with 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  cathedral. 

(334.)  The  government  of  Denmark  is  an  hereditary  and  limited 
monarchy ;  and  there  are  local  states  which  assemble  in  each  of  the 
prorinces.  Sleswig  and  Holstein  retain  laws  and  institutions  different 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  but  recently  endeavoured  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Danish  Crown.  The  nobiUty  are  numerous, 
and  formerly  enjoyed  great  privileges.  As  duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
bnrg,  the  King  of  Denmark  has  a  vote  in  the  Germanic  Diet. 

llie  established  religion  is  the  Protestant  or  Lutheran,  which  is  pro- 
feiised  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  people,  there  being  very  few  dissenten, 
though  perfect  toleration  of  religious  opinion  prevails. 

A  comprehensive  and  well-ordered  system  of  education  prevails  in 
Denmark,  under  the  direction  of  the  state.  There  are  primary  and 
secondary  schools  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  former 
of  which  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught,  and  in  the 
latter  the  higher  branches  of  tuition.  Attendance  at  the  primary  schools, 
which  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  communes  (or  parishes),  is 
compulsory  on  all  classes  —  unless  instruction  be  provided  by  parents 
for  their  children  elsewhere.  Attendance  at  the  secondary  schools, 
which  are  supported  by  the  central  government,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
voluntary.  Private  schools  and  private  tuition  are  freely  allowed  to 
compete  with  the  public  schools,  so  long  as  proof  of  their  efficiency  can 
be  furnished,  when  demanded  by  the  authorities  charged  with  the 
direction  of  education.  The  entire  system  of  public  education  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  minister  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  state. 

The  results  of  this  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  period 
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of  moro  than  forty  yean,  are  shown  in  the  general  diffbaion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fonnation  of  Tiitaons  hahhs,  among  all  classes  of 
the  Danish  population,  who  are  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  any  other 
nation  in  Europe,  and  superior  to  most  others. 

There  are  two  UniTenities,  those  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  of  which 
the  former  is  Tery  floorishing,  and  is  attended  by  a  great  nnmber  of 
students. 

The  nnmber  of  troops  constantly  maintained  on  duty  is  small,  but, 
when  required,  the  army  is  increased  by  a  oonsidenUe  militia,  in  which 
all  the  peasantry  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serre  for  a  certain 
term.  The  navy  is  considerable,  and  the  important  position  and  ex- 
tensiTe  coast-line  of  Denmark  hare  encouraged  the  development  of  her 
maritime  power. 

CoUmiea, — Besides  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  DenmariL  pos* 
sesses  some  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Qrecnland  ;  together  with 
the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St  John,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

(835.)  The  ishmd  of  Helgoland  (Art  45.),  situated  about  36  miles 
to  the  north-westward  of  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Wescr,  along  with 
a  small  adjacent  islet,  belongs  to  Oreat  Britain.  The  inhabitants, 
about  2400  in  number,  live  entirely  upon  the  higher  part  of  the  island, 
and  are  engaged  either  in  fishing,  or  in  acting  as  pilots  to  ships  requiring 
to  enter  the  adjacent  rivers.  The  lobster  and  haddock  fisheries  are  those 
principally  pursued,  and  the  produce  is  sent  to  Hamburg  and  London, 
from  the  former  of  which  places  the  people  obtain  in  exchange,  turf, 
wood,  and  various  necessaiy  articles  of  subsistence.  The  government 
of  the  island  is  administered  by  an  officer  wpointed  by  the  British 
Crown.  Tlie  inhabitants  speak  adialect  of  the  Frisian  language.  This 
island  was  taken  from  the  Danes  in  1807,  and  was  formally  ceded  to 
Britain  in  1814. 

SKCTION  IL  —  SWEDEN  AND  KOBWAT. 

(336.)  Boundaries^  Extent,  Sfc,  —  Swede  i  and  Norway 
occapy  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, — thu  north-western 
portion  of  the  European  continent,  —  and,  besides  being 
united  under  the  same  general  govcmmcnt,  together  con- 
stitute one  geographical  region.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans ;  on  the 
south  by  the  channels  of  the  Skager-rack  and  Kattegat,  and 
the  Baltic  Sea;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  Russian  Lapland.  The  isthmus  which  unites 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  to  the  mainland  is  nearly  300 
miles  across,  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Norway. 

Sweden  occupies  the  eastern  and  generally  broader  part 
of  the  peninsula^  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  and  stretching  southward  to  the  lal 
of  56^  2(yy  where  it  is  onlj  divided  by  the  strait  of  the 
Sonnd  from  the  islands  of  the  Danish  Archipelaga  Nor- 
way lies  along  the  western  coasts,  and,  except  in  its  southern 
portion,  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
ocean ;  its  most  southern  point,  the  Naze,  is  nearly  in  the 
parallel  of  58%  and  its  northern  extremity  stretches  to  the 
latitude  of  the  North  Cape,  the  most  northern  limit  of  the 
European  continent.  The  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  (beyond  the  Arctic  circle)  forms  part  of  the 
country  called  Lapland,  distinguished  as  Norwegian,  or 
Swedish,  Lapland,  according  as  it  lies  within  the  limits  of 
either  of  those  territories. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  from 
the  North  Cape  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  is 
about  1 160  miles :  the  mean  breadth  of  Sw^en  is  about  200 
milesy  and  that  of  the  southern  portion  of  Norway  about  250 
miles ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  country  does  not 
exceed  from  60  to  70  miles  in  average  width.  The  total 
area  of  the  peninsula  is  292,700  English  square  miles,  of 
which  Sweden  contains  170,240,  and  Norway  122,460. 
Sweden  is  therefore  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  England 
and  Wales,  and  Norway  considerably  more  than  twice  their 
size. 

(337).  Surfaeey  RiverSy  Lakes,  Sfc, — The  mountains  which 
occupy  the  western  side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  have 
been  described  in  Art.  28.  They  cover  almost  the  whole 
surface  of  Norway,  and  great  part  of  that  of  Sweden,  and 
form  in  a  large  portion  of  their  course  the  boundary  between 
the  two  countries.  But  the  eastern  parts  of  Sweden,  for  a 
considerable  distance  inland  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are  comparatively  level,  and  the  most 
southern  province  of  that  country  is  alow,  flat^  plain,  belong- 
ing to  the  region  of  the  great  European  lowland.  In  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  there  is  no 
eminence  of  1000  feet  in  elevation. 

The  moantains  of  Korway  are  really  high  upland  plains,  indented  on 
the  land  side  by  deep  and  narrow  riyer-vallejs,  and  towards  the  coast 
by  innomerable  Jmdi^  or  salt-water  inlets.  The  western  shores  are  lined 
ihroaghoat  bj  chains  of  small  and  rocky  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Lofoden  group,  already  described  (Art  44.). 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  is  less  irregalar,  though 
h^re  the  inlets  are  numerous.  Many  parts  of  the  Swedish  coast  are  aUo 
fronted  by  groups  of  small  idets,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Stockholm  and  thence  to  the  soathward ;  and  further  oat  in  the  Baltic 
are  the  large  iahindB  of  Gothkaid  and  Oland  (Art.  46.). 

Both  in  Sweden  and  Norway  riverB  and  lakes  are  nnmeroaa  (Arts. 
36.  and  40.).  Few  of  the  rirers  are  navigable  for  anj  distance  inland, 
owing  to  falls  and  rapids  which  obstmct  their  course ;  bat  timber  is 
floated  down  their  streams.  The  Ghmmen^  the  longest  river  of  Norway, 
is  ascended  bj  ships  for  a  distance  of  14  miles,  where  a  considerable  fall 
occurs.  In  Sweden,  the  river  Gdta  is  made  navigable  to  Lake  Wener, 
by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  cut  which  avoids  the  Fidls  of  Trolhatta,  a  few 
miles  below  the  lake. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Sweden  are  those  of  Wener,  Wetter,  and  Maelar 
(Art  42.).  The  largest  lake  of  Norway  is  XoAe  Miosen  (63  miles  in  length), 
which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  420  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  outlet  of 
which  is  the  river  Vermen,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Glommen.  But 
nearly  every  valley  in  Sweden  and  Norway  contains  one  or  more  lakes, 
mostly  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  like  those  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  small  lake  oi LtatSevark^  which  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  Dovre-ficld, 
is  remarkable  as  having  a  stream  issuing  from  it  at  each  end,  one  of  which 
forms  the  river  Logan  and  enters  the  Miosen  Lake,  while  the  other  flows 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  Romsdaal  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  —  thus 
forming  a  continnous  water-channel,  which  in  reality  insulates  Uie  8.  w. 
part  of  Norway. 

(338.)  Climate^  ProductionSy  Sfc,  — In  Sweden  and  Norway 
the  winter  occupies  seven  monUis  of  the  jear,  during  which 
time  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the  surface 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  forms  a  hard  coating  of  ice  ;  upon 
the  frozen  surface  thus  everywhere  presented,  the  inhabit- 
ants travel  with  facility  in  sledges  drawn  by  horses  or  by 
reindeer.  The  summer  is  shorty  but  warm,  especially  so  on 
the  western  shores  of  Norway,  where  the  heat  in  July  and 
August  is  often  intense.  A  greater  quantity  of  rain  falls  in 
Norway  than  in  Sweden,  but  on  the  whole  the  air  is  gene- 
rally dry  and  bracing,  and  the  entire  conditions  of  the  climate 
suited  to  health  and  longevity. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  consists 
in  its  mines,  its  forests,  and  its  fisheries. 

The  metallic  productions  are  chiefly  iron  and  copper,  distributed  in 
various  parts  both  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Among  the  most  productive  mines  in  the  former  country  are  those  of 
Persberg,  to  the  north  of  Lake  Wener,  which  are  dug  into  a  mountain 
almost  entirely  composed  of  veins  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  mines  of 
Banemora  (lat.  60^  15 ,  long.  17^  SO'),  near  Stockholm,  are  also  veiy 
celebrated.  In  the  more  northern  part  of  the  country,  at  Gellivara, 
beyond  the  polar  circle  (lat  67^  20*)  is  a  hill  which  forms  a  mass  of  the 
richest  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  similar  hills  are  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  annual  amount  of  iron  made  in  Sweden  is 
about  90,000  tons,  of  which  about  70,000  are  exported. 

The  principal  iron  mines  in  Norway  are  found  in  the  southern  part 
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of  the  oountiy.  like  those  of  Sweden,  the  produce  contuta  chiefly  of 
magnetic  ore,  which  is  a  principal  caose  of  its  snperioritj  for  the  purpose 
of  conversion  into  steel.  An  equally  important  cause  lies  in  the  fact 
that  charcoal,  or  wood,  is  uniformly  employed  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
for  the  purpose  of  smelting,  by  which  means  carbon  is  supplied  in  a 
purer  form,  and  one  that  is  probably  more  capable  of  entering  into 
chemical  combination  with  the  metaL 

The  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway  (lat  59^  34',  long.  9^  4(y), 
yield  but  a  limited  produce.  The  copper  mines  of  that  country  are  of 
higher  valtie.  Those  of  Boraas  (lat  62^  SQf  long,  ll^  17')f  at  the  east- 
em  base  of  the  Dovre-field,  are  important  Extensive  copper-works  are 
carried  on  in  the  valley  of  Kaa-fioitl,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  under  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  copper  is  smelted 
on  the  adjacent  shore,  and  thence  shipped  to  England.  The  copper-mines 
of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  near  the  river  Dal  (lat.  60^  32',  long.  15^  40^), 
are  now  less  productive  than  formerly.  Cobalt,  plumbi^,  and  lead,  are 
likewise  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Coal 
occurs  only  to  a  limited  extent  (Art.  59.) 

Porests  cover  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  peninsula ; 
in  Sweden  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  country  is  estimated  to  be 
covered  with  wood,  and  the  proportion  in  Norway  is  probably  still  larger. 
In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  countiy,  however,  and  also  in  the 
more  elevated  tracts,  much  of  this  is  mere  stunted  birch  and  brushwood. 
The  trees  consist  principally  of  beech,  oak,  maple,  spruce-fir,  Scotch-fir, 
aspen,  and  birch,  — the  former  of  which  are  confined  to  the  lower  lati- 
tudes. The  most  valuable  of  these  for  commercial  purposes  are  the 
Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  the  timber  of  which  is  largely  exported. 

Of  wild  animals,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  the  most  formidable,  but 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  there 
only  firequent  the  lower  valleys  during  the  severity  of  winter.  The 
badger  is  found  all  over  the  middle  and  south  of  Sweden ;  foxes  are 
numerous  throughout  the  peninsula  ;  the  lynx  also  occurs,  and  likewise 
the  wolverine  or  glutton,  though  rarely.  Of  smaller  animals,  the  lem- 
ming, which  at  intervals  leaves  its  abodes  in  Lapland  and  proceeds  in 
immense  numbers  to  the  cultivated  districts,  conmiits  great  devastation  to 
the  crops,  eating  up  the  com  and  every  sort  of  vegetation  in  its  way. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds  is  the  reindeer, 
large  herds  of  which  are  met  with  in  Lapland,  where  they  constitute 
almost  the  sole  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  supply  both  with 
food  and  clothing.  The  horses  are  small,  but  remarkably  sure-footed 
and  hardy,  especially  the  Norwegian  breed.  Birds  are  numerous  in 
species,  but  not  as  individuals  :  the  long  duration  of  winter  renders  it 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  sustenance,  and  necessarily  keeps  down  the 
numbers  both  of  these  and  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In 
Norway  extensive  tracts  of  couitry  may  be  passed  over  widi  very  few 
signs  of  animal  life,  especially  among  the  feathered  tribes.  The  most 
common  of  the  game  birds  is  the  ptarmigan. 

The  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  swarm  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  fish 
(Art  75.),  and  the  fisheries  of  the  Lofoden  Islands  supply  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  the  better  kind  which  is  exported  to  the 
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eountries  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  rireiB  in  the  northern  part 
of  Norway  are  much  resorted  to  by  visitors  from  our  own  islands,  on 
account  of  the  abnndanoe  of  fine  salmon  which  they  contain. 

(339.)  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Sweden  amounted, 
in  1860,  to  3,482,000,  and  that  of  Norway  (in  1855)  to 
1,490,000;  being  in  the  former  an  average  of  19,  in  the 
latter  only  10,  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Norway  and 
Sweden  are,  in  fact^  the  most  thinly-populated  countries  of 
Europe ;  and  necessarily  so,  from  the  great  extent  of  their 
moimtainous  tracts  and  barren  moorlands.  The  inhabitants 
gradually  become  more  scanty  towards  the  north,  and  in 
Lapland  the  population  is  in  even  a  less  ratio  than  one  to  the 
square  mile.  Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population 
of  either  country  reside  in  the  towns ;  the  large  majority 
being  scattered  in  small  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  or  at  the  entrances  to  the  fiords  of  the  western 
coast.  In  some  cases  the  villages  are  isolated  from  the 
nearest  dwellings  hj  many  miles  of  surrounding  country, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  during  the  summer  and  autumn  to 
lay  up  a  stock  of  provisions  for  use  during  the  long  winter 
months. 

The  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  speak  different  dialects 
of  a  language  which  is  radically  the  same.  Books  require  to 
be  translated  from  the  one  into  the  other,  but  the  peasantry 
of  each  country  have  many  expressions  in  common,  and  the 
language  of  either  is  generally  intelligible  to  the  neighbour* 
ing  people.  The  Norwegian  dialect  has,  however,  a  closer 
affinity  to  the  Danish  tongue  than  to  the  pure  Swedish. 

The  Laplanders,  who  dwell  in  the  northern  parts  both  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  are  few  in  number,  and  generally  of  small  statare.  They  lire 
chiefly  in  tents,  and  are  clothed  with  the  skins  of  the  reindeer  and  other 
animals;  fish  forms  a  large  part  of  their  diet;  their  habits  are  frequently 
dirty  and  repolsire :  bat  many  of  them  are  now  partially  engaged  in 
agricnltw^  or  trading  occupations,  and  in  Norway  they  are  stated  to  bo 
gradually  subsiding  into  the  general  mass  of  the  population.  There  are 
also  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula  a  small  number  of  Quaens  or 
natives  of  Finland,  who  have  emigrated  thither  from  their  proper  country 
(on  the  east  side  of  the  Baltic),  and  who  have  a  peculiar  dialect  of  their 
own :  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  rendering  assistance  in  mining  and 
commercial  pnrsuits. 

(340.)  Industrial  Occupations. — In  the  countries  of  Scan- 
dinavia, agriculture  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  peculiar 
features  of  their  formation  and  climate.  Only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  soil  either  of  Sweden  or  Norway  is  under  cul- 
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tivation,  but  in  Sweden  %  enrplas  of  com  is  raised:  Norway, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  produce  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants. 

Wheat  is  only  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsuhi, 
and  its  use  is  confined  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  people ; 
rje,  oats,  and  barley,  constitute  the  general  crops ;  and  the 
potatoe,  especially  in  Sweden,  is  extensively  cultivated.  A 
great  quantity  of  spirits  is  distilled  from  the  various  grains, 
and  also  from  the  potatoe,  and  corn-brandy  is  an  article  of 
extensive  use  in  aU  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Both  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  the  hop  is  cultivated  in  patches  of 
ground  among  the  gardens  as  high  as  the  64th  parallel, — 
an  evidence  of  their  higher  average  temperature  and  greater 
summer  heat  than  other  countries  in  corresponding  latitudes. 

Fraits  are  not  generany  abandant ;  bat  in  the  most  sonthern  part  of 
Swedes,  grapes,  mulberries,  chestnats,  walnuts,  and  melons,  will  ripen  in 
the  open  air, — apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  as  far  north  as  63^,  — 
and  gooseberries  and  other  plants  of  similar  kind  several  degrees  farther 
north.  Altogether,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  even  to  somo 
distance  bevond  the  60th  parallel,  the  features  of  vegetation  daring  the 
sommer  months  present  a  much  less  striking  difference  from  that  of  our 
own  country  than  the  greater  proximity  to  the  frigid  zone  would  lead 
ns  to  suppose. 

The  pastures  are  extensive,  and  the  dairy-produce  of  excellent  quality. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  the  peasantry  remove  their  flocks 
(and  with  them  their  own  habitations)  to  the  higher  grounds  on  the 
mountains  during  the  summer  months,  in  order  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  fodder  raised  in  the  lower  valleys  for  use  during  the 
winter.  Butter  and  cheese  are  both  extensively  made.  In  the  northern 
provinces  of  Sweden,  goats  take  the  place  of  sheep,  and  are  nimieroosly 
roared  in  the  woodland  districts. 

(341.)  Manufactures  are  not  pursued  on  a  scale  of  any 
magnitude  either  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  and  those  carried 
on  in  the  towns  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,— 
mostly  natives  either  of  England  or  Scotland.  Linen,  woollen, 
and  cotton-works,  sugar-refining,  distilling,  iron-founding, 
sail-cloth  making,  and  the  preparation  of  tobacco,  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent ;  besides  the  various  branches  of 
industry  connected  with  mining.  But  the  peasantry  of  both 
countries  spin  fiax  and  wool,  and  manufacture  coarse  articles 
of  clothing  for  domestic  use,  in  the  long  winter  months, 
during  which  every  kind  of  out-door  work  is  suspended. 
The  ordinary  articles  of  furniture,  with  domestic  implements 
of  every  kind,  are  thus  made  chiefly  by  the  peasants  them- 
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selves,  whose  wants  are  generallj  few  and  easilj  supplied  : 
articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  are  imported  from  abroad. 

(342.)  Commerce, — Timber, — the  produce  of  the  mines, 
—  and  (in  Norway)  that  of  the  fisheries,  —  are  the  articles 
of  native  wealth  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries  and  the 
luxuries  of  tropical  regions.  Of  the  mineral  produce,  iron 
and  copper  are  the  most  considerable  items. 

Besides  the  above-inentioncd  articles  of  export,  are  tar,  pitch,  and  tnr- 
pentine,  with  —  from  Norway,  skins  and  oil  (chiefly  cod-Uver  oil)  —  and 
from  Sweden,  grain  (principally  rye  and  oats). 

The  imports  are  sngar,  coffee,  tobacco  (all  of  whicli  are  very  exter- 
Bively  consumed  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden),  tea,  wine,  salt,  leather, 
sUk,  hemp,  and  a  variety  of  manafactored  goods ;  besides,  in  Norway, 
com,  flour,  and  vegetables.  The  import  of  articles  of  foreign  clothing 
is  strictly  prohibited,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  native  manufac- 
ture ;  but  the  woollen  and  linen  cloths  and  silk  goods  of  Britain  are 
nevertheless  largely  obtained  by  smuggling,  and  are  extensively  used  for 
the  dress  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  countries  with  which  the 
largest  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  are  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  France,  and  the  maritime  cities  of  Germany.  Great  part  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  have  established  commercial 
depots  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  at  various  places  in  Norway. 
But  both  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  (especially  the  former)  possess 
considerable  maritime  enterprise,  and  carry  on  an  active  conmierce  in 
the  export  of  timber,  &c.  Ship-building  is  extensively  pursued  at  many 
of  the  ports,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  AtUntic  shores. 

(343.)  Internal  Communication. — The  roads  have  been  constructed 
with  little  regard  to  the  conveniences  of  travelling,  and  (in  Norway  es- 
pecially) pass  over  hill  and  valley  at  extraordinary  inequalities  of  level, 
the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  being  left  quite  unaltered  by  art. 
In  crossing  the  plateau  of  the  Dovrc-field  the  road  rises  to  the  elevation 
of  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  no  public  coaches,  but  communi- 
cation is  carried  on  by  means  of  stations  placed  at  certain  intervals  upon 
the  principal  lines  of  road,  and  at  which  the  neighbouring  farmers  arc 
obliged  to  provide  horses  for  the  use  of  travellers. 

Steam-boats  are  established  on  all  the  principal  lakes  and  such  parts 
of  the  rivers  as  admit  of  navigation,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
assist  greatly  in  keeping  up  the  connection  between  the  principal  towns. 
During  the  summer  a  steamer  proceeds  from  Troudheim  (lat.  63°  20') 
northward  along  the  west  coast  of  Norway  as  far  as  Hammerfest,  near 
the  most  northern  limit  of  the  continent,  calling  on  the  way  at  the  various 
trading  establishments  upon  the  adjacent  islands  or  the  flords  of  the 
mainland.  Between  the  valleys  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  town  of  Tornea  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
communication  is  maintained  during  the  summer,  partly  by  means  of  a 
light  carriage  drawn  by  reindeer  across  the  pathless  mountains,  and 
partly  by  the  dangerous  descent,  in  an  open  boat,  of  the  stream  of  the 
river  Tornea,  which  is  full  of  rapids. 
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Baiheaya  have  not  hitherto  made  much  progress  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  the  nigged  nature  of  its  greater  portion  ill  adapts  it  for 
their  formation.  In  Norway,  a  line  has  been  constmcted  between 
Christiania  and  the  foot  of  Lake  Miosen,  passing  along  the  valley  of  the 
Glommen  river.  In  Sweden,  an  extensive  undertaking  of  the  land,  which 
will  connect  Stockhoboa  and  Grottenbui^,  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
peninsula,  is  in  active  progress,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  finished. 

There  are  no  canalM  in  Norway.  In  Sweden,  the  Obta  Canal,  which 
fgrms  a  navigable  communication  between  the  river  Gota  and  the  Baltic 
Sea, — passing  through  the  great  lakes  of  Wencr  and  Wetter,  and  there- 
by avoiding  the  channel  of  the  Sound,  —  is  a  highly  imp(Ntant  work. 
The  falls  of  Trolhatta,  which  occur  in  the  stream  of  the  Gota  a  short 
distance  below  Lake  Wener,  are  avoided  by  an  artificial  channel,  with 
a  series  of  locks,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock. 

(344.)  National  divisions.  —  Sweden  forms  three  great 
regions,  those  of  Svealand  (or  Sweden  proper)  in  the  centre, 
Gothland  in  the  south,  and  Nordland  in  tlie  north ;  these  are 
divided  into  24  governments,  or  Idns^  of  which  8  are  in  Swe- 
den proper,  12  in  Gothland,  and  the  remaining  4  inNord- 
land,  which  last  includes  the  Swedish  portion  of  Lapland. 
The  principal  towns  in  Sweden  are  enumerated  below : — 

Dititioni.  Towns,  with  population. 

Svealand,  or  Sweden    Stockholni,10aA)0  -.  Up«i],  1 5,000—  Gefle,  8000—  Huddikival » 
proper      .....    Fahluo,    4000  —  Daoemora  ^  CarUtad  —  Weiterat  —  Nykd. 

ping.  &c. 
GoCliland     ....    GottenburK.SO.OOO—Udderalla—Carltcrona,  11,000  — Malmo, 

10,0C0— Land— Link^plng—  Norrk6ping  —  JonkSping  —Gal- 

mar,  6000—  Hotala— Witbj,  Ac. 
Kordland    ....    Sandtvall,2000— Hemogand.aOOO— Otteriond— Umea— Lulea 

—  Tomea,  &c. 

(345.)  Stockholm^  the  largest  city  in  Sweden,  and  the  capital  of  the 
monarchy,  is  built  on  some  small  islands,  and  the  adjacent  mainland,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Maelar  Lake.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  Baltic 
ifl  throagh  a  labyrinth  of  numberless  islets,  upon  one  of  which  is  the 
fortress  of  Vaxholm,  the  seaward  defence  of  the  city.  The  streets  of 
Stockholm  are  mostly  unpaved  (excepting  with  round  pebbles),  and 
are  generally  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  shops  poor  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  the  palace 
(situated  on  the  central  island)  is  distinguished  by  great  architectural 
beauty.  The  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Stockholm  is  only 
second  to  that  of  Copenhagen  in  richness  aod  interest. 

Stockholm  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
but  its  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  Its  gayest  aspect  is  presented 
in  winter,  when  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  froseen,  and  their  surface  is 
covered  with  innumerable  sledges,  in  which  people  of  all  classes  pass  to 
and  fro,  and  when  (as  in  all  the  cities  of  northern  Europe)  a  great 
variety  of  amusements  are  practised  upon  the  ice. 

Upsal,  41  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  Stockholm,  is  distinguished  for  its 
ancient  University  and  its  fine  cathedral.  The  University,  the  princi- 
pal  in  Sweden,  has  a  library  of  148,000  volumes,  and  contains  magni- 
ficent collections  in  illustration  of  botany  and  mineralogy,  the  two 
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scienoefl  most  ezftenaively  ftadied  in  the  coantrj;  the  botanical  collec- 
tion waa  in  part  the  work  of  LinnsnB.  G^,  on  an  estnary  to  the  north 
of  Upsal,  is  a  thriTingtown,  with  considerable  trade  in  exporting  timber, 
and  iron-worka  in  ita  neighbourhood.  Smtdtvatt  is  a  small  town  sitnated 
nearly  half- way  up  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (lat  62^  2(0*  a&d  is  a  port  of 
some  importaaoe  for  ship-building  and  the  timber  trade.  A  steamer 
passes  during  the  summei;  between  Sundsvall  and  the  town  of  Tomes, 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

Gdttenburg,  at  the  mondi  of  the  riTer  Grota,  is,  next  to  Stockholm, 
the  most  oonsiderabie  trading  town  in  Sweden,  and  has  various  manu- 
factures of  sail-cloth,  cotton-spinning,  iron-founding,  sugar-refining, 
breweries,  and  tobacco-works..  It  is  a  regularly-built  town,  intersected 
by  several  canals,  and  contains  an  Exchange  of  recent  erection,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Carlscrona,  situated  on  some  small  islands  off  the  south  coast  of 
Sweden,  is  Uie  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  country,  and  the  principal 
station  of  the  fleet ;  it  has  extensive  docks,  building-slips,  and  formidable 
batteries.  MtUmo,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Sound,  neariy  opposite  to 
Copenhagen,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
east is  the  ancient  city  of  Lund,  the  seat  of  a  University,  of  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  UpsaL 

The  other  towns  in  Sweden  are  only  of  local  importance ;  they  are 
mostly  situated  either  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  or  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
serve  as  outlets  for  the  mineral  produce,  and  that  of  the  extensive  forests. 
Molala^  on  the  north-east  bank  of  Lake  Wetter,  has  extensive  iron- 
foundries  and  metal-manufactures.  WUby,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Gothland,  which  forms  one  of  the  provinces  of  Sweden,  is  an 
ancient  and  decayed  place,  now  of  little  importance,  though  formerly  a 
rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  great  seat  of  trade  during  the  middle  agea. 

(346.)  Norway  is  divided  into  17  districts,  called  amts,  but 
is  best  known  according  to  the  three  great  geographical 
regions  of  Sonden-fields,  Norden-fields,  and  Nordlandens, 
which  coincide  with  the  southern  and  northern  portions  of 
the  great  mountain-plains,  or  Jields,  and  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  country, —  or  the  southern,  middlcy  and  northern 
tracts.  Nordlandens  contains  the  two  districts  of  Nordland 
and  Finmark,  the  whole  of  the  latter  of  which,  and  great 
part  of  the  former,  belong  to  Norwegian  Lapland.  The 
principal  towns  and  stations  are  as  follow : — 

DiTitions.  Towns,  with  population. 

Sondenfleldi     -    -        ChrlitUmU,  33,000-.  Dramroen,  8000  —  Frederikstad,   2600.. 

Frpderikshald.  5000  —  Ton«berg-FrederikBir6rn  —  Launrig— 

Poriitrund—  Aren^inl,  4)(jO  — ChrUtianMod.  12,000— Scaran* 

ger,  7000  —  Kongftbrrg,  4000. 
Kordenfieldi     -    -       Bergen,  25,000  — Chrisiiansund,  SOOO  —  Trondheim,  14.000  — 

Koraas,  304)0. 
Nordlandens    -    -       Bodoe,  300— Tromioe,  1500— HamnerfetC,  1200— Alten. 

(347.)  Chriatiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  finely  sitnated  at  tho 
head  of  a  long  fiord  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  with  pine-clad  hills  on 
either  hand.    It  is  a  well-built  and  thriring  citj,  and  has  numerous 
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public  Btmctnres,  among  which  are  a  palace,  a  miliUiy  academy,  and  a 
suite  of  bnildings  belonging  to  its  University.  Cliristiania  is  the  chief 
seal  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Norway,  and  possesses  a  considerable  quantity 
of  flipping.  Twenty-four  miles  to  the  &.▼.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tiania  Fiord,  is  Drammen,  a  considerable  town,  from  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  timber  is  exported.  Upon  either  ride  of  the  coast  which 
forms  tiie  entrance  to  the  Christiania  Fiord  are  several  small  sea-port 
toiwTis,  all  of  which  carry  on  considerable  trade  ;  among  these  are  Pre- 
deriekstad^  Totuberg^  Launrig,  FrederiksvGm,  and  Pongnmd :  Frederiks- 
Tom  (s.  w.  of  Christiania)  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  Norway,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  Further  to  the  b.  it.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Naze,  are  Bisoer, 
Christiansand,  and  Mandal,  tSao  thriving  sea-ports. 

Bergen  (lat.  60^  S4')  itands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  entrance  to  one 
of  the  fiords  of  the  western  shores  of  Norway,  and  is  protected  from  the 
open  sea  by  the  islands  which  line  these  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  besides  a  college  and  several  public 
libraries.  Bci^n  has  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  porcelain,  with  rope- 
walks  and  distiUeries,  but  derives  its  chief  importance  from  being  the 
entrepot  of  the  fisheries  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  fish 
canght  off  the  Lofoden  Islands  and  the  northern  coasts  are  taken  to 
Beigen,  whence  they  are  exported  to  France  and  the  Catholic  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  —  Chrietiansund,  on  an  island  con- 
siderably to  the  V.  (lat  63^  S'),  also  possesses  extensive  fisheries. 

Trondhiem  (or,  as  usually  cslled  in  English,  Dronihhm)  is  rituated  on 
the  B.  side  of  a  considerable  fiord,  and  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town ;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  but  brick  is  becoming  more  commonly  used. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  and  possesses  a  fine  cathedi-al, 
in  which  the  sovereigns  are  still  crowned  as  kings  of  Norway.  Trond- 
faiem  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  the  chief  centre  of  inland  trafiic  for 
the  extensive  provinces  further  to  the  north :  it  also  forms  the  outlet  for 
the  copper  produced  in  the  mines  of  Boraas  (Art.  338.). 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Trondhiem  are  only  a  few  stations,  with 
wide  intervals  between,  at  which  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  and  skins 
from  the  interior,  are  collected,  and  at  which  some  trade  is  carried  on, 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  visits  of  the  steamer  during  the  summer  season 
(Alt.  34S.).  JhmsSe,  on  one  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Fimnark 
QxL  69°  40'),  and  Hammerfe»t^  on  the  island  of  Qualoe,  still  further  to 
the  northward  (lat  70°  iO').  are  small  towns,  from  both  of  which  great 
quantities  of  oil,  fish,  and  skins,  are  exported ;  and,  though  situated  far 
within  the  Frigid  2!k>ne,  their  inhabitants  are  neither  devoid  of  the 
comforts,  nor  of  many  of  the  luxuries  and  elegancies,  of  civilised  life. 

Hammerfest  is  the  most  nortlyim  town  in  Europe,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  extreme  limits  of  the  continent :  some  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, on  a  branch  of  the  Alfeenfiord,  are  the  extensive  copper-works 
mentioned  in  Art.  338. 

(348.)  The  govenmieot  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  a  limited  mon- 
ardiy.  In  Sweden  there  is  an  assembly  called  the  Digi,  which  consists 
of  four  chambers,  and  shares  the  legislative  power  with  the  sovereign. 
In  Norway  the  legislative  assembly  is  called  the  Storduttg,  a  body  which 
possesses  higher  powers  than  the  Swedish  diet  The  executive  power 
in  both  countries  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  but  the  laws  and  institutions 
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of  Norvaj  differ  from  those  of  Sweden,  and  are  of  a  freer  and  moro 
popular  character. 

The  established  religion  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  the  Lutheran, 
from  which  there  are  very  few  dissenters.  Upsal  is  the  principal  eccle- 
siastical town  in  Sweden,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  subordinate 
to  which  are  11  bishoprics.  Norway  contains  5  bishoprics.  Some  of 
the  parishes  in  the  latter  country  are  of  yast  extent,  stretching  over 
more  than  800  miles  in  a  linear  dlirection,  and  in  these  thinly-inhabited 
tracts  the  minister  has  to  travel  at  successive  intervals,  and  by  the  aid  of 
reindeer,  through  the  different  districts  committed  to  his  chsurge.  The 
Laplanders,  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  either  country,  are  gra- 
dually becoming  converted  to  Christianity,  and  very  generally  excel  the 
other  portion  of  the  population  in  devotion  to  religious  duties. 

(349.)  PuMic  Education  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  Sweden  than 
in  Norway,  but  in  both  countries  elementary  instruction  is  extensively 
diffused.  In  the  principal  towns  there  are  gymnasia,  or  high  schools, 
which  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  Universities  ;  of  the  latter,  there 
are  three,  —  those  of  Upsal,  and  Lund,  in  Sweden ;  and  Christiania,  in 
Norway.  The  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Stockholm,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  Europe,  and  learning  is  cidtivated  with  much 
ardour  in  most  of  the  principal  towns.  Even  in  the  small  provincial 
towns  on  the  distant  coasts  of  Norway  some  knowledge  of  literature  is 
very  generally  diffused,  and  a  taste  for  reading  is  fostered  by  the  leisure 
and  in-door  occupations  of  the  long  season  of  winter. 

The  army  maintained  by  Sweden  and  Norway  is  small ;  the  navy  is 
more  considerable,  especially  in  the  former  country.  Its  chief  stations 
are  the  towns  of  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  and  Carlscrona,  —  principally 
the  latter. 

The  only  foreign  territory  possessed  by  Sweden  is  the  small  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies. 

SECTION  in.  —  BUSSIA. 

(350.)  Boundaries,  Extent^  Sfc. — Bussia  embraces  all  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  and  stretches  from  n.  to  s.  across 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the  west  by  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  Lapland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  dominions  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  on  the  south  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  on  the  east  bj  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  river  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Russian 
provinces  stretch,  indeed,  beyond  the  general  frontiers  of 
Europe,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
chain  of  Caucasus,  and  are  continuous  with  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  empire. 

In  length  European  Russia  extends  more  than  1700  miles, 
from  the  8.  point  of  the  Crimea  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  rather  more  than  that  distance  in  its  greatest 
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breadth,  from  the  western  limits  of  the  Polish  territory  to 
the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Its  total  superficial  ares 
exceeds  2,000,000  English  square  miles,  more  than  half  the 
entire  dimensions  of  Europe,  and  about  seventeen  times  as 
large  as  the  whole  group  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  coast-line  of  Russia  is  considerable,  and  embraces 
portions  of  the  shores  of  three  of  the  principal  inland  seas 
of  Europe,  besides  the  ocean  on  its  northern  frontier. 

(351.)  Surface^  Rivers^  S^c.  —  Bussia  is  chiefly  a  level 
country,  and  embraces  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Great 
European  plain,  described  in  Art.  31.  This  plain  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  —  a  northern,  a  western,  and  a  southern 
region, — indicated  by  the  respective  courses  of  the  rivers 
towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas ;  but  the  slopes  of  these  are  very  gradual,  and 
the  watershed  is  not  marked  by  any  striking  natural  features 

{Art  34.).  The  province  of  Finland,  in  the  north-west 
to  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  that  name),  is  a  rocky  plateau, 
from  400  to  600  feet  in  elevation,  fuU  of  lakes,  and  crossed 
by  low  rocky  hills,  the  eastern  offsets  of  the  Scandinavian 
mountains.  The  chains  of  the  Ural  and  Caucasus,  which 
form  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  borders  of  the  great  plain, 
have  been  described  in  Arts.  29.  and  30. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  northern  DmnOy  flowing  into 
the  White  Sea;  the  Neva^  the  southern  Dvina,  and  the 
Niemen^  running  into  the  Baltic ;  the  Dniester^  Dnieper,  and 
Kouban,  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Don,  into  the  south  of  Azov ; 
and  the  Volga  and  Jaik,  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (Arts.  35 — 
39.).  The  most  considerable  of  these  is  the  Volga,  which 
drains  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  great  plain.  The 
Danube,  near  its  mouth,  forms  for  a  short  distance  the 
southern  frontier  of  Russia,  which  it  divides  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  European  Turkey. 

The  lakes  of  Russia  are  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  western  and  north-western  provinces 
(Art.  42.) :  those  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipous,  Hmen,  Bieloe, 
and  many  of  smaller  size,  are  extensively  navigated  during 
the  portions  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  free  from  ice. 

(352.)  Climate:  natural  Productions.  —  Extending  in 
latitude  from  the  43rd  parallel  to  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle, 
Russia  embraces  nearly  every  variety  of  European  climate. 
Its  chief  characteristic  in  this  respect  is  a  greater  extreme 
both  of  heat  and  cold  than  is  experienced  in  the  more 
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western  parts  of  the  oontmenty  and  the  contrast  between  the 
summer  and  winter  temperatnres  becomes  progressivelj 
greater  with  the  advance  eastward  (Arts.  49,  50.).*  But  in 
ihe  districts  most  liable  to  severe  cold  the  air  is  generally 
drj  and  healthy. 

The  natural  wealth  of  Bossia  la  conddenhle,  both  in  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdomSi  The  mineral  prodnctioos  have  been  described  ia 
Arts.  60.  and  62.;  coal  is  generaUj  deficient,  bat  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  immense  forests  which  occar  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Hiese  are  most  abundant  in  the  central  districts,  between  the  53nd  and 
60th  parallels,  and  consist  chieflj  of  pines,  fins,  and  other  coniferous 
trees,  among  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  the  moet  nnmeioua.  Next  to  it  hi 
abundance  Is  the  common  birch,  which  however  is  confined  to  particular 
localities,  and  is  intermixed  but  little  with  the  larger  forests.  The  other 
principal  trees  are  the  lime,  beech,  maple,  elm,  alder,  willow,  ash,  and 
(towards  the  southern  belt  of  country)  the  oak ;  thoa|^,  in  comparison 
with  the  pines,  these  form  \mt  a  small  pit^rtion  of  the  woodland 
growth. 

Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  the  forests  cover  two-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire surface  of  Russia.  They  are  productire  of  the  greatest  advantages 
to  the  country :  besides  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  and  serving 
as  a  shelter  to  the  southern  provinces  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  n<Rth, 
they  famish  in  abundance  timber,  pitch,  tar,  potash,  and  turpentine, — 
all  of  them  articles  of  extensive  export,  and  by  means  of  which  the  people 

*  It  is  in  the  level  plains  of  the  Steppei  that  the  extremes  of  Russian 
dimate  are  most  strikingly  experienood.  "Hundreds  of  leagues  may  be 
traversed  east  from  the  Dnieper  without  variation  of  scene.  A  dead  level 
of  thin  but  luxuriant  pasture,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon ;  day  after 
day  the  same  unbroken  monotony  fatigues  the  eye.  Sometimes  there  is 
the  appearance  of  a  lake,  which  vanishes  on  approach,  the  phantom  of 
atmospheric  reftuetion.  Horses  and  cattle  beyond  number  give  some 
animation  to  the  scene,  so  long  as  the  steppes  are  green  ;  but  winter 
comes  in  October,  and  then  they  become  a  trackless  field  of  spotless 
snow.  Fearful  storms  rage,  and  the  dry  snow  is  driven  by  the  gale  with 
a  violence  which  neither  man  nor  animal  can  resist,  whilst  the  sky  is 
clear,  and  the  sun  shines  cold  and  bright  above  the  earthly  turmoil.  Hm 
contest  between  spring  and  winter  is  long  and  severe,  .  .  .  yet  when 
gentler  gales  succeed,  and  the  waters  run  off  in  torrents  through  the 
channels  which  they  cut  in  the  soft  ground,  the  earth  is  again  verdant. 
The  scorching  summer*s  sun  is  as  severe  in  its  consequences  in  these  wild 
regions  as  the  winter's  cold.  In  June  the  steppes  are  parched,  no  shower 
falls,  nor  does  a  drop  of  dew  refresh  the  thirsty  and  rent  earth.  The 
sun  rises  and  sets  like  a  globe  of  fire,  and  during  the  day  he  is  obscured 
by  a  thick  mist  frcnn  the  evaporation.  In  some  seasons  the  drought  is 
excessive  :  the  air  is  filled  with  dust  in  impalpable  powder,  the  springs 
become  dry,  and  cattle  perish  in  thousands.  Death  triumphs  over  animal 
and  vegetable  nature,  and  desolation  tracks  the  scene  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horison,  a  hideous  wreck." — Mn,  SamervQU't  »*— ^~-' 
Qtograpky,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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ore  enabled  to  enter  largely  into  oommercial  relatkHU  with  the  reat  of 
JSvrope.  The  timber  fnniished  bj  the  large  trees  is  of  the  most  durable 
qiuditj  for  house  and  ship-bnilding,  as  well  as  honsehold  fomitnre  and 
utensils.  The  Scotch  fir  supplies  the  peasantry  with  materials  for  con- 
structing their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fuel ;  and 
it  is  from  the  ashes  of  Uiis  tree  that  the  potash  of  Bnssia  is  principal^ 
obtained.  An  abundant  supply  of  turpentine  is  collected  fhmi  its  roots 
by  a  very  rude  and  simple  method  of  djstillatioo« 

The  birch  is  also  largely  consumed  as  firewood,  and  its  hark  serves  to 
make  cordage,  fishing^nets,  and  sails  for  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  tanning.  Garden-mats  are  extensively  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  and  are  exported  to  Britain  and 
other  countries ;  and  the  same  material  is  also  made  into  ropes. 

The  brushwood  and  undergrowth  consist .  principally  of  the  hazel, 
dwarf-birch,  alder,  willow,  and  juniper ;  and,  in  some  places,  of  various 
wild  berries,  among  whieh  the  bilberry  and  cranberry  are  extensively 
need  as  food  by  the  Bussian  peasants,  and  large  quantities  of  the  latter 
are  exported  to  other  countries.  In  some  of  Uiese  immense  forests  wUd 
honey  is  obtained  in  great  quantities,  the  bees  making  their  hives  in  the 
trunks  of  aged  and  decayed  trees  :  both  the  honey  and  wax  thus  supplied 
form  articles  of  conmiercial  exchange,  and  are  largely  exported. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  wild  animals  native  to  Europe  exist  in  various 
parts  of  Bnssia  (Art  69.)  ;  in  the  north  the  reindeer  is  a  source  of  wealth 
(as  in  the  similar  latitudes  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula),  and  the  bear, 
fox,  Ijnx,  otter,  and  other  fhr-bearing  animals,  supply  abundance  of 
skins,  which  are  an  article  of  extensive  demand,  and  are  collected  by  the 
Bnssian  traders  from  the  native  tribes  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the 
Korthem  Ocean.  In  the  steppes  of  the  south  and  south-east  are  im- 
mense numbers  of  horses  and  other  cattle,  mostly  in  a  wild  state.  The 
camel  of  Asia  has  been  introduced  in  the  Crimea  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  round  the  coasts, 
and  the  fisheries  constitute  an  important  branch  of  industry  (Arts. 
74—76.). 

(363.)  Inhabitants,  —  The  population  of  European  Russia 
(including  Finland  and  Poland)  amounted  in  1851  to  nearlj 
64,000,0(X),  equal  to  an  average  of  32  to  the  square  mile, — 
a  proportion  three  times  greater  than  that  of  Norway.  The 
central  districts,  between  the  50th  and  57th  parallels,  are 
those  moat  fuilj  populated,  especially  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  provinces  are  few  in  number,  and  thinly  scat- 
tered over  large  tracts  of  comparatively  barren  country. 

More  than  five-sixths  of  the  people  of  Russia  belong  to  the  Sclavonic 
race,  which  extends  over  all  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the 
country.  The  Finlanders,  the  people  of  Russian  Lapland,  and  the  Sa- 
moiedes  (on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  White  ScaX  are  members  of  the 
Finnish  stock  of  nations,  and  amount  in  all  to  about  three  millions.  The 
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remainder  of  the  population  consuts  chieflj  of  the  Tartars,  in  the  soath* 
east ;  and  people  of  German  or  Teutonic  race,  who  are  numerous  in 
the  proTinces  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 
in  the  south.  Jews  are  verj  numerous  in  the  western  or  Lithuanian  pro- 
vinces, where  thej  carry  on  the  greater  part  of  the  trade :  there  are  al- 
together about  200,000  Jews  in  Russia. 

The  people  forming  the  great  majoritjr  of  the  SclaTonian  race  are 
the  3reat  Russians,  or  Muscoyites,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
tbc  Russians  proper,  the  Cossacks,  and  other  kindred  tribes,  whose  dia- 
lects of  speech  are  different,  though  belonging  to  the  same  stock.  They 
inhabit  diiefly  the  central  and  most  populous  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  numerous  foreigners  settled  in  all  the  commercial  towns  of 
Russia,  among  whom  are  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  besides  natives 
of  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  great  commercial  fairs 
which  are  annually  held  in  various  places  bring  together  inmiense  and 
varied  assemblages  of  people  from  all  the  principal  countries  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  the  intermixture  of  whom — clad  in  their  different 
costumes,  and  each  speaking  their  own  peculiar  language,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  habits  and  manners  most  familiar  to  them — produces  a  strange 
and  grotesque  effect 

(354.)  Industrial  Pursuits, — The  agriculture  of  Russia 
is  limited  bj  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  its  northern  plains, 
the  great  extent  of  its  forests,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the 
rude  processes  of  its  husbandry.  The  extent  of  land  under 
cultivation  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  area 
of  the  country,  but  the  produce  is  nevertheless  very  con- 
siderable :  and  the  abundant  crops  of  grain,  besides  supply- 
ing the  home  consumption,  afford  a  very  large  surplus  for 
exportation.  Some  of  the  provinces  in  central  Russia  may 
be  regarded  in  this  respect  as  fit  to  become  the  granaries  of 
Europe  (Art.  93.). 

The  grains  most  generally  cultivated  are  rye  and  oats,  the 
coarse  black  bread  made  from  the  former  of  which — with 
vegetables  and  oatmeal,  and  sometimes  salt  fish — forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  lower  orders.  In  the  central  and  south- 
western districts  (extending  over  the  middle  course  of  the 
Dnieper  and  embracing  the  tract  called  the  Ukraine),  wheat 
of  the  best  quality  is  grown,  and  in  some  places  millet  and 
rice.  Barley  is  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  northern 
provinces.  Hemp  and  flax  are  largely  cultivated,  and, 
besides  supplying  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  country, 
furnish  considerable  articles  of  export  Both  of  these  plants, 
as  well  as  the  potatoe,  thrive  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of 
Archangel 

In  the  south  of  Bnssia  much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the 
oultivation  of  the  vine  and  mulberry.    The  vine  is  grown  with  great 
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in  the  fertile  yalleys  of  the  Crimea,  and  is  extending  in  the  adja- 
cent proTinces  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  Crimea  and  the 
districts  adjoining  the  chain  of  Cancasas  large  plantations  of  the  molbeny 
have  been  formed,  and  the  rearing  of  the  silk- worm  is  extensively  prac- 
tised.  There  are,  besides,  in  sonthem  Russia  a  great  rarietj  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  manj  of  them  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  and  in  summer  the 
country  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs. 
Hops  and  also  tobacco  are  grown  ;  besides  rhubarb,  poppies,  and  several 
medicinal  herbs  and  plants  useful  in  dyeing  and  in  the  preparation  of 
leather. 

Cattle  are  numerous  in  nearly  every  part  of  Russia,  especially  in  the 
sonthem  and  south-eastern  provinces ;  their  hides  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export,  and  the  tanning  of  leather  is  a  characteristic  branch  of 
Rnssian  industry.  Sheep  are  reared  to  a  great  extent,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  wool  are  exported. 

(355.)  ManufcLctures. — The  artizans  of  Russia  exhibit 
great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  their  metal-works,  which  are 
extensively  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
(Arts.  60.  and  62.).  Every  branch  of  industry  connected 
with  mining  is  pursued  with  ardour,  and  the  working  of  the 
mines  is  under  the  general  direction  and  encouragement  of 
the  government  The  founding  of  cannon  and  making  of 
fire-arms  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  large 
Tillage  of  ZkUa-ousty  in  the  heart  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
(lat.  55""  ir,  long.  SQ"*  38'),  is  the  seat  of  highly  important 
manufactures  of  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  in 
many  of  these  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  of  workmanship  are  displayed,  especially  in  the  pro- 
cess of  inlaying  one  metal  with  another  (or  danuucening^  as 
it  is  properly  termed).  Sword-blades,  daggers,  £cc.,  are  thus 
made  of  the  most  finely  tempered  steel,  and  ornamented  with 
the  costly  materials  of  gold  and  platinum. 

But  the  manufactures  of  Russia  are  generally  unimportant, 
though  they  have  advanced  considerably  of  late  years,  and 
every  efibrt  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage their  development  by  prohibiting  the  import  of  such 
articles  as  can  compete  with  those  of  Russian  workmanship. 
Coarse  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  as  sail-cloth,  &c.,  are  the 
most  extensively  made,  and  the  various  branches  of  the 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  manufacture  have  been  introduced 
into  the  principal  towns.  For  the  two  latter  of  these  the 
raw  material  is  imported.  Still,  however,  the  chief  supply 
of  the  finer  manufactured  articles  is  derived  from  abroad. 
Coarse  woollen  fabrics  are  woven  by  the  peasantry  for 
domestic  use. 
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The  distillation  of  com-brandj,  or  whisky,  is  an  extensive 
and  lucratiye  branch  <^  industry,  and  this  liquor  is  in  almost 
universal  use.  Leather  (both  morocco  leather  and  that 
called  Russian  leather)  is  prepared  with  peculiar  skill,  and 
the  best  kinds  are  highly  valued  for  use  in  book-bindings 
for  which  purpose  they  are  exported  in  considerable  quantity. 
Hie  peculiar  odour  and  colour  of  Russia  leather  are  due  to 
a  kind  of  oil,  extracted  from  the  birch. 

(356.)  Ckmmerce^  —  The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  consists 
in  the  exchange  of  her  native  produce — tallow,  hides,  com, 
hemp,  furs,  and  timber — for  the  luxuries  and  finer  manu- 
factures of  other  countries.  A  larger  proportion  of  it  haa 
hitherto  been  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  than  with  any 
other  nation ;  and,  next  in  extent,  with  Grermaay  and  the 
United  States  of  J^inerica.  Prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Anglo-French  and  Russian  war,  in  1854,  British  shipping 
was  extensively  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade  of  Russia  her 
tallow  and  other  raw  produce  being  vexy  largely  consumed 
in  this  country. 

The  principal  imports  of  Rossia  are  raw  cotton  and  cotton-twist,  indigo, 
cochineal,  madder ;  wines  and  other  liquors ;  oliTe-oil;  sugar,  coffoe,  and 
razioQs  colonial  produce ;  with  some  oif  the  finer  kiode  of  xnaanfitctioed 
goods.  Tea  is  extensiTdy  imported  bj  the  overland  caravan  route 
throDgh  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  aUhoagh  its  price  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  supplied  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
by  maritime  traffic,  jet  the  importation  of  the  latter  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Great  qnantities  are,  notwithstanding,  procured  by  oontraband  traflic 
across  the  Flmssian  fh>ntier.  The  erporta  are  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  wheat 
and  other  grains,  linseed,  timber,  pota^  hides  and  skins,  bristles,  leather, 
fors,  wool,  oiU  wax,  hooey,  eopper,  and  iron ;  with  cordage,  sail-Kdoth, 
and  other  articles  of  coarse  manafacture. 

The  principal  seats  of  maritime  trade  are  Fetersborg,  Riga,  and  Bevel, 
on  the  Bftltic ;  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  Archangel,  on  the  Whits  Sea; 
and  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian.  The  Baltic  commerce  is  by  far  the  most 
oonsidcrabie,  and  Petenbnrg  aloae  possesses  half  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire. 

(S57.)  Inlamd  Comauaucatiait, — The  roads  are,  in  general,  mere  tracks 
quite  unfit  for  the  use  of  carriages ;  but  between  some  of  the  principal 
towns  good  lines  of  road  have  been  constructed.  These  are  mostlj  formed 
by  laying  the  trunks  of  trees  close  together,  across  the  line  of  road,  and 
filling  up  the  interstices  with  a  layer  oif  earth  or  sand. 

A  railway  has  for  some  time  been  in  use  between  the  capital  and  the 
palace  of  Czarskoe-selo,  15  miles  to  the  south ;  and  a  much  more  oon- 
aiderable  line  has  since  been  completed  between  Petersbui^  and  Moscow 
(a  direct  distance  of  890  miles). 

The  inland  water-communication  is  veiy  extensive,  and  is  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  artificial  channels  which  unite  the  river-basins  of  its  oppo* 
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tlte  seas  (Art.  90.).  A  large  portion  of  the  inland  trade  is  carried  on  at 
fait9j  held  annaally  in  many  of  the  principal  towns ;  the  most  extensive 
seat  of  this  traffic  is  the  town  of  NijwuNov^od,  situated  at  die  junction 
of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  where  the  fair  lasts  during  the  months  of 
Jnlj,  Aagost,  and  part  of  September,  and  is  attended  by  a  Tast  con- 
oomie  of  tradeiB  fivun  nearly  all  parts  of  Asia  and  eastern  Eorope, 
who  bring  with  them  the  productions  of  their  own  countries,  and  carry 
back  in  exchange  the  commodities  of  western  Europe  and  America. 


(368.)  National  dMnom, — Rossift  is  divided  into  50 
ffovemmeTUs,  besides  the  province  o£Ftnlandy  and  the  portion 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  which  still  preserves  the 
name  of  that  country.  Many  of  the  Russian  provinces  are 
as  large  as  other  Ekvopean  kingdoms,  and  the  single  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  which  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  alone  embraces  a  larger  area  than  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  province  of  Finland  is  sub- 
divided into  eight,  and  the  territory  still  called  Poland  into 
five,  governments.  The  other  govwnments  are  subdivided 
into  circles. 

Five  of  the  Russian  provinces  are  adjacent  to  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Baltic  prO' 
vinces. — The  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  country  con- 
stitute Crreat  (or  Central)  MustUzy  which  includes  nineteen 
governments,  and  contains  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  Russian  power. — Little  Mussia  is  to  the  south 
of  the  latter,  and  embraces  four  inland  provinces,  watered 
by  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donetz. —  Wegt  Russia  embraces 
nine  governments,  and  consists  of  provinces  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  including  the  territory 
still  called  by  that  name. — Southern  Russia  comprises  the 
provinces  which  extend  from  the  borders  of  Austria  and 
Turkey  eastward  to  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  forms 
five  governments.  —  The  ten  remaining  governments,  lying 
along  the  courses  of  the  Kama  and  Volga,  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  form  East  Russia, 
Two  of  the  provinces  of  East  Russia  (Perm  and  Orenburg) 
extend  across  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  are 
pardy  situated  within  the  limits  of  Asia.  —  Besides  these 
are  Circassia  and  other  territories  lying  along  the  northern 
face  of  Mount  Caucasus,  the  possession  of  which  is  still 
contested  between  the  Russians  and  the  native  tribes  of 
mountaineers. 

The  names  of  the  Russian  provinces,  with  the  principal 
towns  in  each,  are  enumerated  in  the  £»l]owing  Table: 
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ProTlooes. 

St.  Petersburg  - 
Bftthonia-  -  - 
Livonia  ... 
Kourlaod  -  - 
Finlaiid    -    •    . 


1.  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

Towni,  with  popalatioD. 

St.  Petersburg,  533,000^  Cronitadt,  40,000  —  Curtkoe-telo. 
Revel.  15.000—  Haptal,  15G0. 
Kjg«,  70,000— Dorpar,  6000. 
Mlttau,  13,000  —  LlbAa.  6000. 

Heliingfors,  16.000— Abo.  12,000— Uleaborg.  6000 —VIborg, 
8500—  Sveaborg— Nystad. 


2.  GREAT  RUSSIA. 

Archangel    .    -    >  Archangel, 24,500— Mesen, 9000 —.Onega,  1800. 

OioneU    ....  Petrosavodftk,  8000  —  Oloneti,  8800. 

Vologda-   ...  yologda,14,000—VeUki.OusUoag.  14,000. 

Kostroma    ...  Kostroma,  10,000. 

Jaroslavl.    .    -    -  Jaroslavl,  SS.OOO  -  Uglitch,  6000. 

Novgorod     -    .    -  Novgorod.  16,000  —  Staraia-Russa,  6000. 

Pskov  .....  Pskov,  8000. 

Tver Tver,90.000  —  Torjok.  15,000— Rlev,  10,000. 

Smolensk     ...  Smolensk,  11,000— Viasma,  12,000. 

Moskva    ....  Moscow,  374,000— Kolomna,  60OO— Borodino. 

Vladimir.    .    -    .  Vladimir, 4000— Murom, 4500. 

NUnli  Novgorod    .  Nijnii  Novgorod,  38,0<j0  —  Arzamas,  9000. 

Tambov-   ...  Tambov, 90,000— Koilov, 8000. 

Riaxan     ....  Riasan,  9000— Skopln,  6000. 

Toula Toula,  64,00a 

Kalouga  ....  Kalouga,  85,000. 

Orlov  .....  Orel,  or  Orlov,  32,000  —  Elett,  16,000  —  BoIkhoT,   10,000  — 

Brtansk,  6000. 

Koursk    ....  Koursk,  30.000  — Blelgorod,  10,000. 

Voron^   ....  VorooeJ,  25,000. 

3.  LITTLE  RUSSIA. 

Tchemlgov  -    -    -  Tchemigov,  7000— NcJ in.  16.000  — Glukbov,  8000. 

Kiev Kiev,62,000  — Bogoshivl,6000 

Poltava   ....  PolUva,9000—Kobirliaki, 7000  — Kremenchong,  17,000. 

Kharkov.    .    .    -  Kharkov,29,000—Akht7rka,  13.000— BielopoUe, 9600 

4.  WEST  RUSSIA. 

Vilna VIloA,  08.000  — Kowno.  4000. 

Vitebsk   ....       Vitebsk,  15,000  -  FoloUk,  6000. 
Moghllev-    -    .    -       Moghilev,  16,000. 

Minsk Minsk,  15.000- Bobruisk.  5000. 

Grodno    ....       Grodno,  16.000  —  firseso-LlteviU,  4000. 

BUiystok     ...       Blalystok,  10,000. 

Volhynla-    .   •   -       Jitomir,  88,000 —Bertitchev,  60,000  —  Staro-Konitantinov,  4000 

—  Dubno,  8000. 
Podolia   ....       Kamieneta.  16,000— Mohilev,  16,000. 
Poland     .    -    -    -       Warsaw,  164,000 —Kalisch,  11,000— LubUn.  1S,000— Kleloe. 

6000. 


Kherson  .... 
Bessarabia  -  -  . 
Taurlda  .... 


lekaterlnoihiv! .   - 

Country  of  the  Don 

Cossacks  ... 


3.  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 

Odessa.  107,000— Kherson,    30,000  —  BUsavetgrad.    12.000— 

Nikolaef,  28.noo. 
Kichtnev,  64,000— Akerman.  14,000— Chociim,  9000— Bender. 

4700. 
Bakhtchtseral,    10,000  —  Karasu-bazar,    15,000  — Simfprorol. 
8000— EupatorU,  12,000— Kertch,  10,000— Kalb,  7000— 
Sevastopol. 
IckatorinosUvl,  12,000— Makhltchvan,  13,00fr-.Tigaiirog,  17,000. 

Tcherkuk,  18,000  —  Novo  Tcherkaik,  11,000. 


Perm  •    - 
Vlatka    • 


6.  EAST  RUSSIA. 

F«rm,  10,000 — SoUkamak,  6000  —  BliMnk. 
VJaCka,7000. 
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Province!.  Towiu,  with  popolatioo. 

Kazan Kazan,  66,000-TchUto|K>l.  GOOQ. 

Simblrtk  ....  Simbirsk,  13,000-.S7sran,  7000. 

Pensji  .    .    .    -    .  Peuxa,  13,000— Saransk,  8000. 

Orenburg-   •    .    .  Orenburg,  li,000— U(a,  10,000— Uralak,  16y000— Zlato-oust 

Samara    -    •    -    .  Samara,  5000. 

SaratoT    ....  SaratOT,  62,000— Volsk,  1 1 .000— SarepCa,  40QO. 

Astrakhan    ...  Astrakhan,  45.000.-Krasnotar»k,  7000. 

SUTropol-    ...  SUTropol,  6000. 

(359.)  St  Petenburg,  the  capital  of  the  RiiB8ia&  Empire,  is  built 
partlj  on  some  low  marshj  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva, 
and  partlj  on  the  adjacent  mainland.  Only  one  permanent  bridge  crosses 
the  Neva,  bat  the  communication  between  the  different  quarters  of  the 
cltj  is  kept  up,  during  the  summer,  hj  bridges  of  boats,  and  in  the 
winter  bj  means  of  the  ice. 

St  Petersburg  is  generally  a  regular  and  well-bailt  dtj,  and  in  the 
number  and  yast  size  of  its  public  edifices  may  be  regarded  as  tiie  most 
splendid  of  the  European  capitals.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
those  connected  with  the  yarious  departments  of  government,  and  are 
mostly  situated  in  the  Admiralty  quarter,  which  lies  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Neva :  the  banks  of  the  river  are  here  lined  with  stupendous 
granite  quays.  The  Imperial  palace  is  a  large  and  imposing  pile  of 
buildings,  in  which  is  contained  a  valuable  library,  the  third  in  Europe 
in  point  of  magnitude  ;  there  are  several  other  palaces,  besides  numerous 
fine  churches  and  other  structures.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  is 
about  18  miles. 

Both  the  foreign  and  inland  trade  of  St.  Petersburg  is  very  consider- 
able (Art,  356.)  :  vessels  of  large  size,  however,  are  unable  to  come  up 
to  the  city,  but  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Crofutadt,  a  strong  fortress  and 
naval  arsenal,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  16 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  capital.  Cronstadt  commands  the  approach  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  is  the  great  naval  station  of  Bussia  in  the  Baltic  :  it 
has  extensive  docks,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  St  Petersburg  are  several  fine  palaces, 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Court  The  most  splendid  of  these  are 
Czarskde-gehf  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south,  and  Peterhoff,  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  Czar,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
capital,  upon  the  narrower  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on  its 
southern  shore.  The  magnificent  gardens  of  Peterhoff,  which  are 
adorned  in  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  manner,  entitle  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Versailles  of  Rossia. 

Riffo^  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dvina,  near  its  mouth,  is  an  important  commercial  city,  with  great 
trade  in  the  export  of  hemp,  com,  and  timber.  It  forms  the  chief  outlet 
for  the  produce  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Dvina,  and  is  the  resort 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  shipping,  both  foreign  and  native.  —  Dorpat^  in 
the  same  province,  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  University. — Pevel,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade. 

Helsin^ors,  the  capital  of  Finland,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
Gulf,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  University. 
The  fortified  works  ofSveaborg,  situated  on  several  small  islands  in  front 
of  Hclsingfors,  were  attacked  by  the  allied  British  and  French  fleets,  in 
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1855.  Sveaborg  forms  one  of  the  chief  naval  areenals  of  Riubul  — 
Aboj  further  to  the  westward,  and  the  former  capital  of  Finland, 
has  lost  much  of  its  importance  nnce  a  great  fiie,  by  which  it  was 
nearly  destroyed,  in  1827,  bat  still  possesses  some  ship-bailding  and 
trade.  To  the  northward  of  Abo  Uiere  are  sereral  small  seaports* 
npon  the  shores  of  the  Golf  of  Bothnia.  Amongst  them  are  Nystad, 
Vasa,  Uleaborg,  and  others. 

(3G0.)  Moscow,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  empire,  is  a  large  city, 
bnilt  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Moskva*,  in  the  eentre  of  the  great  plain 
of  eastern  Enrope.  A  large  part  of  Moscow  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1812,  during  the  inrasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon,  but  it  has  since  been 
rebnUt,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished.  In  general  appearance 
Moscow  resembles  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  European  town,  and  has 
large  open  spaces  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls.  Its  inner  endosore 
or  citadel,  called  the  Kremlin^  about  2  miles  in  circomfereDce,  is  crowded 
with  palaces,  churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  museums,  and  other  pnMic 
buildings,  exhibiting  every  variety  of  taste  and  every  order  of  architec- 
ture, but  in  which  the  Tartar  style,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupolas,  forms 
the  predominant  feature.  Moscow  is  the  centre  of  a  great  inland  com- 
merce. It  is  still  the  favourite  residence  of  the  native  nobility,  and  is 
venerated  by  the  people  at  large  as  the  ancient  seat  of  Russian  great- 
ness. The  village  of  Borodino,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  costly  victory 
gained  by  the  French  in  1812,  is  70  miles  west  of  Moscow,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Moskva  river. 

Nijnii  (or  Lower)  Novgorod,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  tod  Volga,  is 
a  large  and  well-bnilt  town,  noted  for  its  great  fair,  which  is  annually 
attended  by  upwards  of  100,000  strangers  (Art  357.).  TYie  other  city 
of  Novgorod  (in  the  province  of  that  name,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Ijake  Ilmen),  formeriy  known  as  Great  Novgorod,  was  three  centuries 
ago  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe,  and  the  capital  of  an  independent 
state,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  now  fallen  into  ruin,  and  it  is  of  little 
present  importance. 

Archangel,,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  Dvina,  near  its  termina* 
tion  in  the  White  Sea,  is  an  important  conmiercial  town,  the  emporium 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  northern  provinces.  Com,  hemp,  flax, 
timber,  and  other  native  produce,  are  exported  ;  and  ship-buildmg,  the 
manufacture  of  matting  and  cordage,  and  the  preparation  of  tar  and 
pitch,  are  carried  on  :  but  the  harbour  of  Archangel  is  closed  by  the  ioe 
for  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Vologda,  Jarodavl,  Tver,  Smolensk,  Tambev,  Tovla,  Orel,  and  Kimrsk^ 
are  all  places  of  very  considerable  inland  trade,  which  Uiey  carry  on 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  extensive  river  navigation.  Tambov  and  Orel 
are  both  great  centres  of  agricuhoral  produce.  Toula  has  some  mining 
industry  and  metal-works,  but  is  less  important  in  this  respect  than 
formerly. 

(361.)  Vilna  (or  Wilna),  a  large  town  seated  on  the  Yilina,  a  trilm- 
taiy  of  the  Nicmen,  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  was  the  former  capital 
of  Lithuania,  an  extensive  territory  which  embraced  several  of  the 

*  The  Moskva  is  a  tributary  of  the  river  Oka,  one  of  the  chief  afilnents 
of  the  Volga  (Art.  39.). 
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pratviiiccB  ol  Weetem  or  Polish  Bmia.  B  wbs  also  Ae  Mat  of  a  flon- 
yiAtng  llBiTentty,  bow  diminiahed  in  importaQce.  Among  its  inhaln^ 
ants  are  a  great  namber  of  Jews»  who  cmwy  on  the  diief  trade  of  tlie 
pioTiiice.  The  other  towns  n  Western  Bnssia  are  bosUjt  of  small  siie, 
bat'manj  of  them  have  oonsiderable  ialand  trndoL 

Warsaw,  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  is  sitaated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yistala,  on  the  <^»poeite  side  of  which  is  the  snbnrb  of  Plraga,  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  has  nnmerovs  fine  public 
hnildingSy  among  which  are  a  cathedral  and  many  literary  and  scientific 
fiitahlishm^iitf  Bat,  with  the  downfiUl  of  Perish  independence,  Warsaw 
has  lost  its  former  importance,  thovgh  it  stfll  poosesses  coasiderable 
mlaad  tradeu    It  is  a  great  station  for  the  Bnssian  array. 

(362.)  Kiev,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  is  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
venity,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  city  by  the  Bossians,  haviag  been 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  Tenerated  seats  of  their  religion  and 
empire.  It  has  nomerons  c<mTents  and  chnrdwa,  with  gilded  domes 
and  spirei^  which  give  it  an  imposing  and  qfklendid  appearance  when 
seea  from  a  distance  ;  bnt  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
houses  (as  iik  most  Bnssian  towns)  built  chiefly  of  wood.  Kier  is  the 
aeat  of  one  of  the  great  commercial  fiurs.  JMiava,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (one  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper),  is  memorable 
for  the  battle  fonght  in  its  neighbonrhood  in  1709,  when  the  army  of 
Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  was  destroyed  by  the  Bossians,  under  Peter  the 
Great 

Odetaa  (on  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  short  distance 
B.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper)  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town, 
the  southern  emporium  of  Bosaan  commeree.  It  was  founded  so  re- 
cently as  1796,  but  has  rapidly  risen  into  great  commercial  importanee. 
An  immense  quantity  of  the  com  grown  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  the 
sooth  is  annually  exported,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  wooL  Among  the 
inhabitants  of  Odessa  are  many  foreigners,  comprising  Italians,  Greeks, 
(Germans,  Polish  Jews,  with  a  few  French  and  £ogli&  ;  and  its  port  is 
visited  by  the  shippiog  of  all  nations. 

Niholaef,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Bong,  to  the  north-eastward 
of  Odessa,  possesses  extensive  docks  and  ship-buUding  yards,  and  is  an, 
important  naval  arsenal  —  Kheraon,  further  to  the  eastward,  lies  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Dnieper :  its  commercial  importance  has  declined  before 
that  of  Odessa,  but  it  possesses  some  trade,  and  is  consecrated  to  English- 
men by  the  memory  of  Howard,  who  died  there  in  1 790. 

(363.)  The  Cbimba,  which  has  filled  so  important  a  place  in  recent 
history,  is  an  extensive  peninsula  lying  between  the  waters  of  the  Enxine 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Its  area  is  about  ten  thousand  square  miles.  Nearly 
three- fourthsof  this  extent  belong  to  the  fiat  and  dreary  plain  (tf  the  steppes : 
the  remainder,  comprising  the  enture  range  of  the  south-eastern  coast,  is 
a  mountain-region,  with  enclosed  plains  and  valleys  that  are  distingni^ed 
by  great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  highest  summits  found  in  this  portion 
of  the  peninsula  exceed  five  thousand  feet  (Art.  30l)l.  The  entire  penin- 
snla  is  included  within  the  Bussian  province  of  Taurida. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Europe  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  Tegetable  pro- 
duce than  the  Crimea :  in  the  valleys  of  its  southern  mountain-tract, 
besides  the  vino  and  the  mulberry,  the  (Aive,  fig,  pomegranate,  and 
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orange  tree,  all  flourish  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Bat  the  northern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  is  only  suitable  for  pasturage,  and  contains  im- 
mense herds  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black  cattle,  Siousands  of  which 
often  belong  to  a  single  individual  among  the  Tartar  tribes  bj  whom 
it  is  occupied.  The  buffalo  has  here  been  domesticated  and  yields  a 
rich  milk,  and  camels  are  numerous. 

The  Crimea  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  centuiT ;  previously  to  which  it  had  belonged  to  Turkey,  and,  prior 
to  the  Turkish  rule,  to  native  Tartar  sovereigns,  or  Khans.  The  town 
of  BcMUckiserai^  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  was  the  Tartar  capitaL 
Simferopol,  also  in  the  interior,  and  further  to  the  northward,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Russian  government  of  Taurida.  Karasu'bazar,  another  ixdand 
town,  is  further  to  the  eastward. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  Crimea  is  Sevastopol,  situated  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  upon  an  extensive  inlet,  which  fonns 
a  good  and  safe  harbour.  Sevastopol  was  founded  in  1780,  upon  the 
site  of  a  Tartar  village  named  Akhtiar,  and  was  made  the  chief  naxtl 
station  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  Strong  forts  were  erected  to  protect 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  town  has  been  defended  on  its  land 
side  by  similar  works,  of  later  construction.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Sevas- 
topol, undertaken  by  the  united  English  and  French  armies  in  1854,  the 
town  contained  upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants. 

Bcihklava,  a  small  port  to  the  s.  by  e.  of  Sevastopol,  at  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  is  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Eupatoria,  upon  the  western  coast,  is  forty-five  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  SevastopoL  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eupatoria  that  the 
combined  landing  of  the  English  and  French  armies  in  the  Crimea  took 
place,  in  September,  1854.  On  the  line  of  march  thence  towards  Sevas- 
topol occurs  the  small  stream  of  the  Alma,  which  was  victoriously  passed 
by  the  Allies,  who  were  opposed  by  a  Russian  force  strongly  entrenched 
upon  its  southern  bank,  on  the  memorable  20th  of  September.  The  well- 
contested  engagements  of  Balaklava  and  Inkermann  (the  latter  deriving 
its  name  irom  some  heights  adjacent  to  Sevastopol  on  the  eastward) 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  siege,  the  former  on  October  25th, 
the  latter  on  the  5th  November,  1854. 

Kaffa,  or  Theodosia,  is  a  small  sea-port  town  upon  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  Kertch,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in 
1855,  is  further  to  the  eastward,  upon  the  strait  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Upon  the  northern  coast  of  the  last-named  sea  is 
Taganrog,  which  commands  considerable  trade,  as  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
countries  watered  by  the  river  Don. 

(364.)  Kazan  ( 760  miles  s.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg)  is  situated  on  rising 
ground,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Volga.  It  is  the  principid 
seat  of  the  trade  of  the  Siberian  provinces,  and  has  some  considerable 
manufactures,  besides  being  the  seat  of  a  University. —  Zlaia-oHtt, 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  close  upon  the  borders  of  Asia,  has  extensive 
works  in  metal  (Art.  355.). 

Upon  an  island  in  the  Volga,  about  45  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  the 
town  of  AMtrctkhan,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Caspian  Sea> 
and  the  centre  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Russia  with  Turkestan, 
Persia,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East.  Astrakhan  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  morocco  leather,  shagreen,  tallow  and  soap- 
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work,  and  dyeing ;  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  important  fisheries  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  river  Volga  (Arts.  74.  76.). 

(365.)  The  goTemment  of  Russia  is  a  despotic  monarchj,  in  which  all 
power  is  vested  in  the  Emperor,  or  Czar,  who  has  the  absolate  control  of 
all  the  fnnctions  of  the  state,  which  are  exercised  by  ministers  whom  he 
appoints.  The  people  are  divided  into  different  classes,  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  which  are  strictly  defined.  The  nobles  hold  their  titles 
by  hereditary  descent,  and  are  generally  possessed  of  large  estates ;  bat 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  mt/s,  or  slaves,  who  are  in  most 
ca.<;es  attached  to  the  soil.  They  are  in  fdl  other  respects  at  the  absolate 
disposal  of  their  masters,  and  may  be  boaght,  sold,  or  exchanged,  with 
little  more  ceremony  than  so  many  head  of  cattle.  There  are  forty-two 
millions  of  serfs  in  Bossia,  more  than  two-thirds  of  Uie  total  popalation 
of  the  empire. 

The  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Rossia  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Church,  which  is  the  established  form  of  worship.  The  people 
of  Finland  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Russian  Lapland,  and  also  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  are  Lutherans ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Polish  provinces  (including  Poland 
proper)  are  mostly  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  the 
south-east,  the  numerous  people  of  Tartar  race  are  genendly  Moham- 
medans. The  Samoiedes  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  idolaters,  but  are  in  gradual  progress  of  conver- 
sion to  Christianity. 

Public  education,  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
scarcely  exists  in  Russia.  The  serfs  are  universally  buried  in  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  their  faculties  simply  exercised  upon  the  supply  of 
their  daily  wants.  But  some  attention  is  paid  by  the  government  to  the 
establishments  of  schools  for  the  various  classes  of  the  town  populations, 
and  of  cx>llege8  and  other  institutions  for  the  higher  orders.  The  mili- 
tary schools  occupy  the  first  rank  in  importance,  and  are  extensively 
dispersed  over  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire ;  there  are  also 
schools  for  the  training  of  naval  officers,  and  the  instruction  of  workmen 
in  the  navy,  in  the  principal  sea-port  towns.  Schools  for  instruction  in 
various  pursuits  connected  with  the  mines  are  established  in  St  Peters- 
burg and  the  principal  mining  districts,  and  receive  support  from 
government  The  universities  are  those  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Dorpat,  Yilna,  Kharkov,  Kazan,  and  Kiev,  of  which  Dorpat  is  the  most 
celebrated. 

The  public  establishments  for  the  pursuit  of  science  are  numerous, 
and  arc  liberally  endowed  and  patronised  by  the  government.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  St  Petersburg,  is  the  principal,  and  there 
arc  learned  societies,  public  libraries,  and  museums,  in  many  of  the 
principal  towns. 

The  military  force  of  Russia  is  very  great,  and  the  army  amounts  to 
about  800,000  men.  The  highest  claim  to  distinction  is  obtained  by 
military  service,  and  all  honorary  titles  and  rewards  conferred  by  the 
Emperor  are  of  a  military  character.  A  considerable  naval  force  is 
maintained  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  some  also  in  the  Caspian. 
But  the  Russian  navy  is  altogether  of  recent  creation,  and  its  efficiency 
in  open  and  active  warfare  has  not  hitherto  been  tested.    The  mcrcan- 
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die  1UIT7 18  not  considerable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  hj  the  shipping  of  other  nations. 

(366.)  In  the  extreme  sonth-eastem  part  of  Bossia,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Asia»  ii  the  country  called  Cirea»aia,  which  extends  along  the 
northern  aide  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Cancasos^  from  the  Bbck  Sed  and 
Sea  of  AzoT  on  the  west  to  about  the  meridian  of  45^  eastward.  Thenoe 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  the  country  forms  the  regions  called  LesgkUtan.  and 
Daghestan^  part  of  the  former  of  which  extends  across  the  mountains 
into  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  chain.  These  countries  are  now,  after  a 
contest  of  thirty  years'  duration  (terminated  in  1859)  with  the  moun- 
tain-tribes who  constitute  their  population,  subjected  to  l^«aMt 
dominion. 

The  people  of  these  wild  mountain-districts,  though  sometimes  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Circassians,  consist  in  reality  of  numerous  dis- 
tinct tribes,  among  whom  rarions  dialects  are  spoken.  The  7«cAer- 
Aesscf  (or  Circassians,  properly  so  called^  are  iband  towards  the  western 
parts  of  the  chain  ;  more  eastward,  towards  the  course  of  the  Terek« 
are  the  Tacbtiackenzet  and  other  clans,  against  whom  the  later  efforts  of 
Bussian  warfiure  were  principally  directed. 

The  mountaineers  of  Circaseia  are  distinguahed  by  mde  and  preda- 
tory habits,  depending  greatly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  paying 
less  regard  to  the  euMvation  of  their  fielda  than  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
They  dwell  in  villages  placed  among  the  high  mountain-Talleys^  the 
houses  being  formed  of  hurdles  corei^d  with  day  and  thatched  with 
straw.  Forty  or  fifty  of  these  huts,  arranged  in  a  circle,  form  a  Tillage, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  cattle  are  placed  for  safety  during  the  nig^t, 
while  the  horses  roam  at  liberty  through  the  fields.  Each  tribe  of 
monntaineen  has  its  own  separate  goTemment,  consisting  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  controlled  by  the  general  foice  of  the 
whole  of  its  members  as  expressed  in  popular  assemblies,  and  directed 
by  chiefs  or  heads  of  ancient  families :  serenl  trAes  occasionally  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  common  action,  as  in  the  case  of  the  warfare  with  the 
Bnssians.    In  religion  they  are  Mohammedans. 

The  rivers  Kouban  and  Terek — the  former  flowing  into  the  Blai^ 
the  latter  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (Arts.  38,  39)  —  formed  during  a  long 
term  of  years  the  southern  limit  of  the  country  actually  possessed  by 
Bussia  in  this  direction,  and  the  fortress  of  Vladk'koMkass,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Upper  Terek,  which  commands  the  communication  across 
the  mountains  through  the  important  pass  of  Dariel  (Art.  33.),  consti- 
tuted the  head«quarters  of  the  Russian  army.  Hie  country  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  Kouban  and  the  Terek  forms  the  Bussian  province 
of  Caucasus,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fortified  town  of  Siavnpel,  to 
the  east  of  the  Upper  Kouban.  Anapay  a  small  port  and  fortress  on 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lies  a  short  distance  to  the 
southward  of  the  Kouban.  Several  other  ports,  of  inconsiderable  note, 
occur  on  the  line  of  coast  which  extends  thence  southward  to  the 
Turkish  border. 
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SECTEOIf  I.  — TUKKBT. 

(367.)  Batmdariea  and  Extent — Turkey  embraces  a  Itfge 
teiritory  in  the  south  of  Europe,  including  part  of  the  most 
easterly  of  its  three  peninsulas,  and  a  considerable  portion  ot 
the  adjoining  mainland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Hungarian  provinces  of  Austria,  and  the  south-west  part  of 
Russia ;  on  the  east  by  the  Blac^  Sea ;  on  the  sooth  by  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic  Se% 
and  the  Austrian  proyinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia. 

In  its  greatest  extent,  from  north  to  south,  Turkey  mea- 
sures about  700  miles,  and  its  extreme  dimensions  from  west 
to  east  are  nearly  the  same;  but  the  average  length  and 
breadth  are  considerably  less,  and  its  southern  portion  is 
narrowed  into  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Archipelago 
and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  superficial  area  of  Turkey  is  about 
210,000  English  square  nules.  Its  maritime  frontier  is 
considerable,  and  embraces  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora^  the  Archipelago^  the  Ionian  Sea» 
and  the  Adriatic:  the  harbours  on  the  latter  sea  are  not 
generally  good,  but  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  are  many 
excellent  anchorages. 

Turkey  is  crossed  in  an  east  and  west  direction  by  the 
system  d  the  Balkan  Mountains,  and  their  westward  pro- 
longation, the  Dinarie  Alps,  described  in  Arts.  22  and  23. 
These  naturally  divide  the  country  into  two  distinct  regi<»ui ; 
Ist^  ibe  provinces  to  the  south  and  sautk-west  of  the  moun- 
tains^ and  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  -^ 
and  2nd,  the  territories  to  the  north  of  the  mountain-chainfl^ 
which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  latter,  again, 
are  further  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  course  of  the 
river  Danube. 

1.  The  Turkish  prormces  to  the  sooth  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Dinarie 
Alps  coDJSist  of  Boumelia,  which  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
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east  to  the  chain  of  Moant  Pindiu  on  the  west,  and  lies  along  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Archipelago ;  —  Thesaaly,  a  small  territory  to  the 
south-west  of  the  above,  and  Ijiug  between  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago 
and  Mount  Pindns ;  Albania,  an  extensive  province  to  the  westward 
of  Roumelia  and  Thessaly,  situated  between  the  chain  of  Mount 
Pindus  and  the  high  mass  of  Sharra-tagh  on  the  east,  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea  on  the  west ; — and  Herzgovinti,  to  the  north-west  of  Albania, 
Ijing  between  the  principal  chain  of  the  eastern  Alps  and  the  Austrian 
province  of  Dalmatia,  which  latter  tract  divides  it  fh>m  the  immediate 
shores  of  the  sea. 

2.  The  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  mountains,  and  limited  north- 
ward by  the  course  of  the  Danube  or  its  tributaries,  are  Bulgaria,  which 
extends  from  the  Black  Sea  nearly  to  the  meridian  of  22^  e.  long. :  — 
Senna f  a  large  territory  to  the  west  of  the  above  : — BostUoj  further  to 
the  westward : — and  a  part  of  Croatia,  adjacent  to  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory of  that  name.  The  northern  frontier  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  part 
of  Servia,  is  formed  by  the  course  of  the  river  Save  ;  the  remainder  of 
Servia,  and  the  whole  of  Bulgaria,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  main 
strnam  of  the  Danube. 

To  the  north  of  the  Danube  are  the  two  provinces  of  WaUachia  and 
Moldavia,  The  former  of  these  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  chain 
of  the  Southern  Carpathians:  the  latter  stretches  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Carpathians  proper,  and  extends  thence,  across  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  Pruth,  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  inclnding  within  its 
limits  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

(368.)  Surface.  —  The  provinces  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  Balkan  are  generally  hilly,  and  their  level  districts  of 
comparatively  small  extent  (Art.  22.).  In  Roumelia  (the 
eastern  part  of  which  was  the  ancient  Thrace,  and  the 
western  part,  Macedonia),  some  of  the  river-vallejs  expand 
into  considerable  plains,  as  that  of  Adrianople,  watered  by 
the  river  Maritza  (the  ancient  Hebrus),  Thessaly  is  a 
fine  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Selembria  (the  ancient 
Peneus),  which  has  forced  its  way  through  a  deep  gorge  in 
the  mountains  near  the  coast.  This  narrow  passage  was  the 
ancient  Vale  of  Tempe,  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  decli- 
vities of  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa(now  Lacha  andKissovo). 

Albania  and  Herzgovina,  limited  on  the  east  and  north- 
east by  the  chains  of  Mount  Pindus  and  the  Dina^'ic  Alps, 
are  the  most  mountainous  portions  of  Turkey.  Their  in- 
terior forms  in  many  places  a  high  plateau,  elevated  more 
than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountain- 
knot  of  Sharra-tagh  has  its  summit  covered  with  snow 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  many  parts  of  the  chain  of 
Pindus  are  of  scarcely  inferior  elevation.  The  valleys  by 
which  this  region  is  intersected  are  generally  narrow  in 
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their  upper  or  eastern  portions,  but  widen  towards  the  west^ 
and  in  the  middle  part  of  Albania  a  plain  extends  along 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  for  a  distance  of  nearlj  ten  miles 
inland.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  south  hj  the  range 
of  Mount  £himera  (the  Acro^eraunian  Mountams  of  the 
ancients),  an  offset  of  the  main  chain  of  Pindus ;  the  range 
terminates  at  Cape  Linguetta,  a  bold  promontory  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  In  northern  Albania  and 
Herzgovina  the  mountain-chains  are  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  coast,  and  rise  bj  a  succession  of  terraces  towards  the 
interior,  the  only  openings  being  those  by  which  the  river- 
Talleys  communicate  with  the  sea. 

The  portion  of  Albania  which  is  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Khimera  nearly  coincides  with  the  ancient  province  of 
Epirus.  Middle  and  Northern  Albania  fall  within  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Blyricum. 

Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  between  the  Balkan  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  belong  to  the  plain  of  the  Lower 
Danube  (Art  32.),  and  are  generally  level,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  northern  and  southern  frontiers. 
Some  parts  of  Lower  Wallachia,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  river,  are  overspread  with  extensive  marshes,  which 
render  the  climate  unhealthy.  Moldavia,  which  adjoins 
Wallachia  on  the  north,  is  generally  of  similar  character  to 
that  province,  and  spreads  from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians 
into  the  great  level  region  of  eastern  Europe. 

The  upper  or  southern  parts  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
Turkish  Croatia,  form  high  plateaus,  partially  intersected 
by  the  offsets  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Dinaric  Alps;  but 
towards  the  courses  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube  they  spread 
out  into  extensive  and  fertile  plains.  Near  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Servia,  towards  Bulgaria,  is  the  subordinate  chain 
of  the  North  Balkan  Mountains,  which  advance  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  immediately  opposite  to  the  southern 
offsets  of  the  Carpathian  system,  and  narrow  the  valley  of 
the  river  into  the  defile  of  the  Iron  Gate  (Arts.  22.  38.). 

(369.)  Rivers  and  LcJies, — The  river  Danube  drains  all 
the  middle  and  northern  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  forms  the 
great  channel  of  communication  between  &ose  portions  of 
the  empire.  It  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  four  principal 
mouths,  which  enclose  between  them  an  extensive  and 
swampy  delta.  To  the  eastward — about  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  two  more  northerly  outlets  —  is  Serpent's  Island. 
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Hie  most  sonthem  channel  passee  through  the  considerable 
lake  of  RatdMf  above  160  square  miles  in  aiea^  but  only  from 
six  to  nine  feet  deep. 

The  two  northernmost  channels  of  the  Danube  ten  those  most  eztea 
sirelj  nsed  by  ressels,  bat  all  the  months  of  the  rhor  are  mare  or  less 
obstnicted  by  aaadhanks,  and  the  steamboats  avoid  the  diflficslt  and 
tedious  narigation  of  its  fewer  conne  by  landing  goods  and  passengers 
at  the  Tillage  of  Cherao-woda  (at  the  point  where  the  Danube  makes  a 
great  bend  to  the  northward),  whence  a  road  leads  across  the  intervening 
isthmus  to  the  port  of  KustenSj^  on  the  Blac^  Sea»  a  distance  of  thirty-, 
eight  miles. 

Within  the  limits  of  Waliachia  the  Danube  mceires  the  waters  of  the 
Aluta,  a  considerable  tributary,  and  in  HdldaTia  those  of  the  Sercth 
and  the  Flruth.  On  the  south  side  it  is  joined  by  the  MoraYa,  which, 
with  its  tributary  streams,  waters  nearly  the  whole  of  Uie  province  of 
Servia. 

The  riven  to  the  south  of  the  moontainregion  are  of  short  conrsei, 
and  not  generally  capable  of  navigation :  the  Maritxa,  whkh  is  the  most 
oonsiderable,  admits  the  passage  of  small  vessels  as  high  as  Adrianople 
(106  miles)  during  the  winter  and  spring,  but  in  summer  they  ran  only 
ascend  a  portion  of  that  distance.  The  Maiitza,  the  Struma^  the  Vardar, 
and  the  Selembria,  flow  into  the  Archipelago ;  the  Drin,  the  Boyana, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams,  into  the  Adriatic.  The  coune  of  the 
Drin  (the  principal  branch  of  which  has  its  origin  in  the  lake  of 
Ochrida,  at  tlM  western  foot  of  Mount  Pindus)  exceeds  200  miles,  —  a 
greater  length  than  that  of  any  other  river  entering  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  Boyana,  further  to  the  northward,  flows  from  the  lake 
of  Skutari  into  the  sea,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Skutari,  Ochrida,  and  lanina,  all  three 
Sitnated  in  Albania — die  two  former  in  the  middle  and  northern  por- 
tions of  that  province,  the  last-named  in  Southern  Albania.  The  lake  of 
Skutari  is  about  145  square  miles  in  area,  and  abounds  in  fish.  Lake 
Ochrida,  about  95  square  miles,  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  and  is  snrrounded  by  mountains.  Besides  these,  are  many  of 
smaller  size  situated  in  the  moantainons  districts,  as  well  as  some  of 
considerable  magnitude  immediately  adjacent  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  farmed  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  its  waters. 

(370.)  CUmatey  Productions^  4«.  •^-The  temperature  varies 
greatly  with  the  comparative  elevadon  and  aspect  of  the 
different  provinces.  In  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the 
Balkan,  especially  those  on  the  Lower  Dannbe,  the  climate 
upproximates,  in  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  towards  that 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  In  Moldavia,  the  winters 
are,  in  general,  intensely  cold,  and  the  summers  corre- 
spondingly hot.  The  eastern  part  of  Boumelia  also  experi- 
ences great  extremes  of  temperature,  and  at  Constantinople 
the  climate  is  exceedingly  changeable, — the  thermometer 
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falling  nuuij  degrees  within  a  single  hour,  according  as  the 
north  or  the  south-west  wind  prevails.  But  in  general,  the 
proTinces  to  the  south  of  the  mountains^  and  bordering  on 
the  Archipelago  or  the  Adriatic,  enjoy  a  warm  and  delight- 
ful climate,  such  as  tiiat  which  chancterizes  the  southern 
zone  of  Europe. 

On  the  eoAst  of  Alhania  a  Borth-^aat  wind  cilled  Bora,  which  brings 
down  tlie  cold  air  fivm  the  sunmita  of  the  monntaina,  is  dreaded  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  Tiolence  as  of  the  saddenness  with  which  it  sets 
m.  Hie  south-east  wind,  or  sirocco,  which  genenllj  blows  for  three 
days  in  succession,  raises  the  temperMtmre  of  the  sir,  and  is  often  aooom- 
panied  bj  much  lain  (Ail  S3J), 

A  great  difference  exists  between  the  Tegetation  of  the  provinces 
within  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  central 
mountain-chains.  In  the  former,  the  forests  consist  of  the  pine,  the 
beech,  the  oak,  lime,  and  ash ;  besides  apple^  pear,  cheny,  and  apricot- 
txees,  which  coyer  the  whole  of  eztensiye  districts.  In  the  southern 
provinces  the  above  trees  are  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
while  the  lower  grounds  ezhihit  the  pUne,  mi^le,  carob,  almond,  syca- 
more, walnut,  and  chestnnt-treei^  besides  the  box-tree,  the  myrtle,  the 
laurel,  and  numeroos  evergreens  (Art.  68.).  To  the  south  of  the  40th 
parallel  the  olive  becomes  the  most  common  fruit-tree,  the  fig  and  the 
mnlberxj  are  abundant,  and  the  orange  thrives  in  the  sheltered  plains. 
In  the  plain  of  Skutari  (south  of  the  lake  of  that  name),  the  most  fer- 
tile part  of  Albania,  all  the  finiits  met  with  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe  are  grown  in  abundance^  as  well  as  every  kind  of  grain,  with 
the  exception  of  rice. 

The  vine  is  grown  over  the  whole  of  Tnrkey,  but  fhe  fruit  produced 
in  the  northern  provinces  is  inferior  in  qnantity  of  saccharine  matter  to 
that  obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  southern  base  of  the  Balkan  is  remarkable  for  the  exuberance  of 
Its  vegetation,  which  consists  of  gardens  of  roses,  jasmine,  and  wild  lilac, 
with  vineyards,  and  forests  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees:  the  plain  of  Adria- 
nople  is  distinguished  for  the  abundance  of  its  roses,  firam  which  the 
celebrated  attar  (or  otto)  of  roses  is  distilled. 

The  extensive  forests  give  shelter  to  numerous  animals,  among  which 
are  wild  boars,  bears,  wSd  oxen,  deer  of  various  kinds,  mountain-goats, 
lynxes,  wild  cats,  foxes,  and  wolves.  A  species  of  wolf,  smaller  than 
that  of  the  hills,  frequents  the  plains  bordering  on  the  Danube,  and 
finds  shelter  in  the  marshes  or  among  the  reeds.  The  partridge  and 
the  bustard  abound  in  the  valleys,  and  game  is  plentiful  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Albania.  Of  domesticated  qoadmpeds  the  riieep 
and  the  goat  are  the  most  numerous,  the  latter  especially  in  Albania 
and  the  other  mountainous  districts  :  laiige  herds  of  oxen  are  reared  in 
the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Danube,  and  horses  are  nnmeroas  in 
Moldavia  and  in  Tbessidy.  — The  mineral  produce  has  been  aieationed  in 
Alt.  54.  There  an  nines  of  silver  and  sulphur  in  the  moairtains  sear 
the  Lake  of  Oehrida,  in  Aih—tU^  but  they  axe  not  worked. 

(371.)  InhahUamti. — The  population  of  European  Turkey 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  15^500,000,— an  average  of  onlj 
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73  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  This  comparative  scanti- 
ness of  population,  in  a  country  which  possesses  natural 
capabilities  as  great  as  anj  part  of  the  European  continent, 
is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extremely  bad  govern- 
ment to  which  it  has  for  many  centuries  been  subjected,  and 
the  total  absence  of  any  encouragement  to  the  development 
of  industry, — and  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  almost 
constant  wars  in  which  Turkey  has  been  engaged,  and  the 
continual  drain  upon  her  male  population  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  Turks  (or  Ogmanlee^  as  thej  prefer  to  call  themsclTcs)  are  the 
ruling  people,  but  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of 
European  Turkej  (not  more  than  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  number). 
Thcj  are  most  numerous  in  the  province  of  Ronmelia,  but  are  found  in 
the  towns  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  and  are  also  numerous  in  some 
particular  districts  of  Albania  and  the  other  provinces  to  the  south  of  the 
mountains. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  belong  to  the  Sclavonic 
race,  among  which  are  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Croatia, 
and  Herzgovina.  The  Wallachians,  and  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Moldavia,  are  a  distinct  race,  and  speak  a  laingnflge  different  from  that 
of  the  Sclavonic  nations,  and,  for  the  most  poi :,  of  Latin  origin.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  a  race  called  Amauts ;  they  are  a  tribe 
of  rude  and  warlike  mountaineers,  strong,  active,  industrious,  and  patient 
of  fatigue,  and  are  distinguishable  from  their  neighbours  alike  in  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  language. 

Besides  the  above  arc  the  modem  Greeks,  a  people  of  mixed  origin, 
who  are  numerous  in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Balkan,  and  are 
found  also  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ;  the  Armenians,  the  most  indus- 
trious of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  who  perform  most  of  the  labour  in 
the  towns,  and  many  of  whom  return  to  their  native  country  (in  Asia), 
after  spending  some  years  in  Constantinople  and  other  seats  of  trade ; — 
Jews,  who  are  very  numerous  in  the  towns; — and  foreigners  from 
various  nations  of  Europe,  who  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Franks. 

There  b  reason  to  believe  that  the  purely  Turkish  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  diminishing  in  number,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sdavonian 
provinces,  and  also  the  Greek  and  Armenian  population,  are  steadily  on 
the  increase. 

(372.)  Industrial  pursuits:  Agriculture.  —  Cultivation  is 
not  extensively  carried  on,  and  is  only  applied  to  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  soiL  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  quantity 
of  grain  raised  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  consumption,  and 
some  corn  is  imported.  But  in  the  provinces  within  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  large  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet,  are  raised,  besides  tobacco  and  a  great  variety  of 
fruits.    In  Servia^  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown  in 
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large  qnantitieB,  and  extensive  tracts  of  country  are  entirely 
covered  with  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees.  The  cotton-plant 
and  the  olive  flourish  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Balkan,  and  the  province  of  Thessaly  produces  in  abundance 
oil,  wine,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool. 

But  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  more  important  than  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil.  In  Wallachia  the  meadows  and  pastures 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  large  herds  of  oxen  and  flocks 
of  sheep  are  fattened  upon  them.  These  supply  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  and  other  towns  with  food,  and 
also  furnish  the  materials  of  manufacture.  Sheep  likewise 
abound  in  the  western  parts  of  Roumelia  and  in  Thessaly, 
and  goats  in  the  mountainous  tracts.  In  Albania,  the 
meadows  and  pastures  are  excellent,  though  of  limited  extent; 
sheep  and  goats  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  and  furnish  its  mountaineers  with  their 
principal  means  of  subsistence. 

(373.)  Manufactures  are  not  pursued  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  Turkey,  though  flne  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are 
made  with  great  skill  at  Constantinople,  Saloniki,  and  a  few 
other  towns.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  also  made  in  the 
country,  but  the  chief  supply  of  ordinary  manufactured 
articles  is  derived  from  abroad, — a  great  proportion  of  them 
from  Britain.  Leather  of  superior  quality  is  prepared  at 
Grallipoli,  Constantinople,  and  other  towns ;  and  works  in 
metal  are  carried  on  at  various  places  in  Bulgaria  and  the 
other  provinces  adjacent  to  the  central  mountain  region, 
partictdarly  at  Shoumla  (in  the  eastern  part  of  Bulgaria), 
where  brass  and  iron  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  with  great  skill. 

(374.)  CJammerce. — The  chief  imports  of  Turkey  are  com, 
and  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  articles  and  colonial 
produce.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  materials, 
with  some  of  the  finer  articles  of  oriental  taste  and  skill, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  — 
as  fine  carpets  and  shawls  from  Asia  Minor,  perfumes  and 
drugs  from  the  more  distant  countries  of  the  East. 

The  yarioos  articles  of  export  embrace  wool,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton ; 
carrants,  almonds,  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits  ;  olive-oil,  wax,  bonej, 
opiom ;  morocco  lea&er,  carpets,  raw  and  spun  silk,  camlet ;  ralonia, 
madder,  gam,  attar  of  roses  ;  with  horses,  swine,  oxen,  and  both  raw  and 
tanned  hides. 

The  trade  carried  on  between  Turkey  and  England  is  reiy  considerable, 
and  Constantinople  serves  as  a  sort  of  station  through  which  the  manu- 
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fiwstiiMS  of  Britain  are  lapplied  to  the  different  portionB  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  also  to  the  yarious  countries  of  Western  Asia.  The  prin- 
cipal agents  in  carrying  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey  are  English, 
French,  Armenian,  and  Greek  merchants:  the  more  wealthy  Armenians 
generally  aetaa  hankers,  money-changen,  jewellers,  physicians,  &c,  while 
the  lower  classes  of  the  same  people  are  engaged  as  labourers.  The 
quantity  of  British  shipping  which  annually  enters  the  ports  of  Turkey 
is  yery  considerable;  Austrian,  Bussian,  and  Greek  vessels  are  also 
largely  engaged  in  the  same  traffic,  those  of  the  latter  nation  being, 
however,  generally  of  very  small  tonnage.  Constantinople  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey,  and  next  to  it  in  commercial  im- 
portance is  SalonUd. 

(375.)  InUmal  Commtmieation. — Very  few  of  the  roads  in  Turkey 
are  practicable  for  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden  (horses  and  asses,  or, 
in  the  mountainous  tracts,  mules)  are  generally  employed  both  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  of  goods.  On  the  most  frequented  lines 
of  road  are  placed  caravanserai,  or  khani,  which  are  large  buildings  with 
an  open  court-yard  in  the  centre,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
The  government  communication  between  the  different  provinces  is  kept 
up  by  travelling  couriers,  called  Tatars,  for  whose  use  horses  are  kept 
in  readiness  at  succeuive  stations  on  the  great  lines  of  road.  But  in 
mountainous  tracts,  or  in  swampy  districts,  the  roads  arc  frequently 
almost  impassable. 

There  are  neither  canals  nor  railways,  but  in  the  Dannbian  provinces 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers,  and  the  Danube 
is  the  great  highway  of  this  portion  of  the  empire  (Art  368.). 

(376.)  National  Divisions. — For  administrative  parpoaes 
the  Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  large  provinces,  called 
eyaletSy  each  of  which  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  a  vizier ; 
these  are  subdivided  into  sandjacks,  or  pashalicks,  each 
under  the  goyemment  of  a  pasha.  But  these  divisions  arc 
often  fluctuating,  and  the  country  is  best  known  to  European 
geographers  under  the  names  of  the  provinces  which  have 
been  already  enumerated  (Art.  366.). 

The  principal  towns  in  each  of  these  are  as  follow : 

ProTinoei.  Towni ,  with  population. 

Roum«Ua     -    -   •       Constaatlnople,    700.000  —  Adrianople,    100,000  —  Demotika, 

8000  —  Salonlki.   70,000  —  Phllippoli,    30,000  —  EfikUSagrj. 

18,000— Tatar .buardjtk,  10,000— Itlimo,  20,000— U»kup,  or 

Skopia,  10,000  — Bitoglia,  or  Mooastlr.    15,000— GalUpoli. 

17,000  _  Eno8.  7000. 
Thenaly-   -    .    -       Yenl.Bhehr(Ijiris»a),  20,000— Trikala—Fenala.  6000. 
AlbanU   -    -    -    -       Skutarl,  40,000— lanina,    86,000  —  Ochrlda,   2500  —  Pri^Tend. 

20,000  —  JacoTa,  1K,000  -  Valona,  10,000  —  Antirari,  9000  — 

Arta,  7000  —  Freveaa,  4000  —  Paxga. 
H«rnoTina  •    .    -       MotUr,  7300. 
Croatia   ...    -       Banlalouka,  15,000— Bihacs  —  Nori. 
Bosnia     ....       Boina.»eral,60,000  —  ZTomlk,  14,000  — Trawnik,  8000— Ycnl- 

baiar,  6000. 
Serria     -    .   -    .       Belgrade,  30.000— Kragojcvati-Prlttfna,  10,000. 
Bulsaria  .    ...       Sophia,  SO  000— Shouin la,  50.000  — Rutchuk,  30.000— Siliftrla, 
■^  iO,000—Si«tova,  20,000— Nikopoll,  10.000— Wldln,  20.000  — 

Varna.  14.000- 
Wallachia  .   -    -         Bokhtrert,  60,000— KraJoTa,  8000-SUtIna. 
MoldatS    -    .    .         K^,  20,060-^GalaU,  86,000-IsniaU,  22.000-Nlamtx. 
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(377.)  Towiu,^C<mtianiinople,  the  capital  of  the  Tnrkiah  eminre, 
eccapiefl  one  of  the  finest  natural  sitaadons  in  the  world.  It  is  bnilt 
upon  a  tongae  of  land,  of  triangnlar  shape,  which  lies  at  the  west  side  of 
the  Boathem  entrance  of  the  Bosphoms,  the  channel  that  leads  into  the 
Black  Sea.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  city  is  a  branch  or  offset  of  the 
Bosphoms,  called  the  Golden  Horn,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harboor; 
and  beyond  this  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera,  Galata,  and  Tophana,  the  two 
former  of  which  are  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the  residence  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  foreigners. 

The  ground  upon  which  Constantinople  is  built  ri^es  gradually  from 
the  sea,  and  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  oyer  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Asia.  The  general  aspect  of  the  city,  when  approached  by  water,  is 
of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  description,  exhibiting  to  view  a  crowd 
of  domes  and  minarets,  backed  by  the  dark  foliage  of^  the  cypress  and 
other  trees  which  shade  the  extensive  cemeteries  beyond  the  walls. 
But  the  interior  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  narrow,  winding,  steep,  and 
dirty  streets,  without  plan  of  any  kind.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  of  wood,  and  present  dead  walls  to  the  street,  light  and  air 
being  (aa  in  all  oriental  towns)  derived  from  interior  courtyards.  The 
most  striking  of  the  public  buildings  are  the  Seraglio,  or  Imperial  Palace, 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  bathed  on  either  side 
by  the  waters  of  the  Bosphoms  and  the  Golden  Horn  ;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  as  a 
Christian  temple,  but  converted  into  a  Mahomedan  mosque  :  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  other  mosques,  many  of  which  display  great  archi- 
tectural beauty. 

The  internal  trade  of  Constantinople  is  carried  on  in  covered  bazaars 
(not  in  open  shops,  as  in  most  European  towns),  and  in  these  a  great 
variety  of  splendid  and  gaudy  articles  of  attire  are  displayed.  Different 
bazaars  are  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  particular  articles.  Baths  are 
numerous,  and  arc  extensively  used  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  whole  circuit  of  Constantinople,  not  including  the  suburbs  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour,  is  about  12  miles.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  within  the  walls,  are  the  Turks,  together  with  the  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  who  have  particular  quarters  allotted  to  them  ;  the 
Franks  reside  in  Pera  and  Galata,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour, 
or  in  the  numerous  adjacent  viUages.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of 
Jews  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburban  districts,  as  well  as  within 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphoms  are  lined  on  either  side  with  numerous 
villages,  castles,  and  forts,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  channel  : 
immediately  opposite  to  Constantinople  is  Scutari,  situated  upon  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  forming  the  starting  point  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire.  Scutari  is  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  the 
Turkish  capital,  though  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  flows  between  is  5750 
feet  (or  rather  more  tiban  a  mile)  in  width. 

Adnanophj  the  second  city  in  Turkey,  stands  near  the  banks  of  the 
Maritza,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  plain.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  considerable  inland  traffic.  Like  all  Turkish  towns,  it  has 
a  magnificent  appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but  on  entering 
it  the  streets  are  found  to  be  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  It  contains 
numerous  mosques,  one  of  which  is  distinguished  for-its  splendour,  and 
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its  bAzaars  are  well  stored  with  merchandise.  Below  Adrianople  is 
DemoHka,  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Maritza,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  Enas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  forms  the  port  of  Adrianople,  bat 
is  of  little  importance. 

Saioniki  (the  ancient  Thessalonica),  on  the  shore  of  the  Archipelago, 
at  die  head  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  is,  next  to  Constantinople, 
the  most  commercial  town  in  European  TuriLey,  and  has  manufactures 
of  leather,  cotton,  carpets,  silk,  and  metal  goods.  To  the  east  of  the 
Gulf  of  Saioniki  a  peninsula  sidvances  into  the  waters  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  afterwards  divides  into  three  smaller  peninsulas.  The  most 
eastern  of  these  forms  Mount  Athos,  a  narrow  ridge,  rising  to  6349 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  Greek  monasteries.  The 
village  of  Filibi  (a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Kavalla,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Archipelago)  marks  the  site  of  the  Fhilippi  of  GredL  and 
Boman  story,  and  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  b.  c  42. 

GtdiipoU,  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  morocco  leather.  PkUippoli,  or  FUibeh,  (90  miles 
w.  V.  w.  of  Adrianople),  on  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Maritza,  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  and  possesses  manufactures  of  silk,  cloth,  and  cotton. 
Several  of  the  other  towns  in  Roumelia  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
have  some  manufactures,  mostly  either  of  leather  or  of  metal  goods. 

(376.)  Yenishehr  (the  ancient  Larissa),  the  principal  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Thessaly,  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  tobacco, 
and  is  celebrated  for  a  red  dye:  it  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Selembria,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  The  small  town  of 
FerscUoy  25  miles  to  the  southward,  represents  the  ancient  Fharsalns,  tho 
scene  of  Ciesar's  memorable  victory  over  Pompey,  b.  c.  48. 

lanina,  in  the  southern  portion  of  Albania,  stands  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Greeks  and  Jews. —  Skutari,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same  province 
(near  the  s.  e.  shores  of  Lake  Skutari),  is  situated  in  a  highly  fertile 
district,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Its  merchants  export  the  natiyo 
produce  of  the  district,  consisting  of  wool,  becs'-wax,  hides,  hare-skins, 
tobacco,  and  dried  flsb,  and  import  in  return  numerous  manufactured 
goods  and  colonial  produce,  which  are  afterwards  disposed  of  at  the 
^reat  fairs  held  in  the  towns  of  the  adjaceht  provinces —  Valana  (or 
Avlona),  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  to  the  north  of  Cape  linguetta,  is  also 
a  seat  of  trade. 

(379.)  Boana-serai,  the  principal  town  in  the  province  of  Bosnia,  has 
an  industrious  population  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  various 
iron  and  copper  articles,  horse-hair  bags,  morocco  and  other  kinds  of 
leather,  and  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  luland 
conmierce  of  this  part  of  Turkey,  and  extends  its  commercial  relations 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Hungary  and  southern  Germany.  A 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Turks,  but  the  Jews  carry  on  the  chief 
part  of  the  trade.  —  The  other  towns  in  Bosnia  (and  also  in  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Herzgovina  and  Croatia)  are  small,  but  many  of  them  are 
places  of  considerable  inland  trade,  and  in  some  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  mining  and  works  in  metal. 

(380.)  Bdgrade^  in  the  nearly  independent  principality  of  Servia,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  in  a  position  of 
great  natural  importance.    It  was  long  the  chief  fortress  and  arsenal  of 
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the  Tnrkifih  empire  on  its  northern  frontier,  and  still  ranks  as  the 
Tnrkish  capital  of  the  province.  Belgrade  has  lost  the  commercial 
importance  which  it  formerly  enjoyed.  The  town  of  Kragojcvats,  60 
miles  to  the  southward,  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  is  the  seat  of  the 
native  government  of  the  principality.  Servia  has  no  towns  of  any  con- 
fiderable  magnitade,  but  its  population  are  actively  engaged  in  various 
bnuQches  of  agricultural  and  commercial  industry,  and  the  whole 
province  has  of  late  years  made  great  and  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and 
importance. 

(381.)  SopMoy  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  is  a  large  town  situated 
amongst  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Balkan,  .and  lying  on  one  of  the 
principal  lines  of  road  across  the  mountains.  It  has  considerable  inland 
trade,  and  supplies  the  northern  provinces  with  the  various  foreign 
articles  imported  through  the  port  of  Saloniki  —  Showmla^  in  & 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  also  situated  on  the  line  of  one  of  the 
mountain-passes  of  the  Balkan,  has  important  works  in  metal,  and  is 
Eoted  for  the  commercial  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  likewise  a 
fortress  of  great  strength.  —  Vcutui  is  an  important  fortress  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  —  WtJm,  Nikopoli,  SUtova,  Buachuk,  TurtukaU 
and  SUtstriOy  are  commercial  and  fortified  towns  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Danube.  Opposite  to  Turtukai,  on  the  v,  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
Tillage  of  OltenitiA,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Turks  over  the 
Bossian  forces,  in  1853. 

In  Wallachia,  Bukhartst,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
Tsst  marshy  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  tributary  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  a  wretchedly-built  town,  and  has  no  manufactures,  but  carries 
OQ  considerable  trade,  exporting  the  native  produce  of  the  province  in 
return  for  manufactured  goods  received  either  from  Germany,  by  way 
of  the  Danube,  or  from  the  Austrian  province  of  Transylvania,  between 
which  and  Wallachia  the  communication  is  carried  on  by  the  mountain - 
passes  across  the  chain  of  the  southern  Carpathians. 

/oMjr,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  river  Pruth, 
is  a  badly-built  town,  but  a  great  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  at 
the  fairs  held  there  (as  all  over  the  east  of  Europe)  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. —  Galatz^  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  constitutes  the  chief 
emporium  of  commerce  for  this  province  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Wal- 
lachia. 

Throughout  Turkey  (as,  indeed,  over  the  greater  part  of  Russia  and 
northern  Europe)  the  towns  are  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  and  are 
hence  liable  to  great  devastation  upon  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  any 
fire.  All  the  cities  of  Turkey,  and  especially  the  capital,  Constanti- 
nople, have  suffered  from  this  circumstance,  largo  portions  of  them 
having  on  various  occasions  been  wholly  destroyed  during  conflagrations ; 
and  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these,  Constantinople  has  been  said 
to  be  burnt  to  the  ground  and  to  rise  again  from  its  ashes  within  a 
period  of  about  every  fifteen  years.  After  such  occurrences,  however, 
they  are  rebuilt  without  any  attempt  at  improvement,  or  any  effort 
towards  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  calamity. 

(382.)  Of  the  islands  belonging  to  Turkey,  Candia  (the  ancient 
Crete),  to  the  south  of  the  ArcUpelago,  is  the  only  one  of  considerable 
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magnitude  (Art.  47.)*  Its  natural  fertility  is  rery  great,  and  among  its 
prodactions  are  olive-oil,  silk,  wine,  raisins,  wool,  carobs,  yalonia,  wax 
and  honey,  oranges,  lemons,  and  various  other  fruits.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  forests,  among  which  are  numerous  animals,  including 
wild  boars  and  wolves,  and  the  wild  goat. 

The  inhabitants  of  Candia  are  about  158,000  in  number,  two*  thirds  of 
whom  arc  Greeks,  the  rest  chiefly  Turks.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are 
grown,  but  not  in  sufScient  quantity  for  the  consumption  of  the  island  : 
flax  and  cotton  arc  also  cultivated.  The  pastures  are  good  and  cattle 
abundant,  but  their  exportation  is  prohibited.  The  principal  mauu&c- 
tures  are  those  of  soap,  leather,  and  spirits ;  the  soap  made  in  Candia  is 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Levant,  and  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  markets 
of  Trieste.  British  and  other  manufactured  goods  are  imported,  but  the 
amount  of  trade  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  roads  in  the  interior  are 
wretchedly  bad,  and  scarcely  passable  even  by  mules. 

The  small  towns  of  Candia,  Retimo,  and  Canea,  all  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  are  the  commercial  ports  ;  and  the  first-mentioned,  Candia 
(which  has  about  12,000  inhabitants)  is  regarded  as  the  capital  The 
harbour  of  Kalos  Limenas,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  represents 
the  Fair  Havens  of  St.  Paul's  journey  from  Csesarea  to  Rome ;  that  of 
Lutro,  further  to  the  west,  corresponds  to  the  Phenice  of  the  same 
memorable  voyage  (Acts,  xxvii.  8,  12.). 

The  other  Turkish  islands  within  the  limits  of  Europe  are  Thaso. 
Samothraki,  Imbro,  and  Lemno,  with  several  of  smaller  size,  all  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Archipelago. 

(383.)  The  government  of  Turkey  is  a  despotic  monarchy,  the  whole 
power  being  vested  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  usually  styled  the  Smkan  or 
Grand  Seignior.  The  principal  officer  of  state  (or  prime  minister)  is 
styled  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  government  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire  is  administered  by  Pashas.  Great  tyranny  and  injustice 
have  until  a  recent  period  prevailed  in  most  departments  of  the  admi- 
nistration, particularly  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  in  which  the 
officers  placed  in  charge  of  the  different  provinces  were  accustomed  to 
practise  evcr>'  kind  of  extortion,  especially  upon  the  Cliristiau  and 
Jewish  inhabitants,  and  indeed  upon  all  classes  who  are  not  Moham- 
medans. The  results  of  this  misgovcmment  are  seen  in  the  decreasing 
population  of  many  parts  of  the  empire,  large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile 
country  being  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  to  lie  entirely  wast&» 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  encouragement  or  protection  to  the  industry 
of  the  people.  The  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire  are,  however,  worse 
in  this  respect  than  those  of  European  Turkey,  in  which  the  Sclavonic 
population  predominate,  and  have  secured  the  enjoyment  of  many  rights 
and  privileges  fbreign  to  the  system  of  Turkish  role. 

Ser>'ia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  are  in  great  measure  independent 
of  Turkish  authority,  and  are  ruled  by  native  governors,  hitherto  subject, 
in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  provinces,  to  a  large  amount  of  Russian  in- 
fluence. Servia  (which  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  18,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000)  owns  merely  a  nominal  subjec- 
tion to  Turkey,  and  is  really  a  sovereign  principality,  with  a  native  ruler 
of  its  own  choice.  It  has  of  late  made  great  advances  in  civilisation, 
and  is  a  rapidly  improving  state,  fast  rising  into  European  importance. 
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The  Turks  are  followers  of  the  Mohammedan  religion;  hnt  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  European  Turkey,  including  all  the  Sclavonic  population, 
are  meml^ers  of  the  Greek  Church.  All  classes  of  the  inhabitants  who 
are  not  Mohanmiedans  are  stigmatised  by  the  Turks  as  rayahSf  or  in- 
fidels. 

In  their  general  demeanour  the  Turks  are  grave,  solemn,  and  taciturn, 
and  they  have  a  high  repute  for  integrity  in  conmiercial  transactions.  In 
their  dress,  and  in  many  of  their  customs,  they  differ  strikingly  from  the 
people  of  any  other  European  country,  and  display  abundant  evidence  of 
their  Asiatic  origin.  Loose  and  flowing  garments  have  hitherto  supplied 
the  place  of  the  more  closely-fitting  attire  of  western  nations,  but  in  this 
respect  many  changes  have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  in  Constanti- 
nople the  robe  and  turban  of  the  Turk  have  in  a  great  meaanre  been  sup- 
planted by  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Frank  population.  Some  vigorous 
attempts  have  also  been  made  to  introduce  European  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  other  usages  of  western  nations,  but,  though  attended  in  some 
respects  with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  these  innovations  have  not 
made  any  essential  change  in  the  condition  of  Turkey,  which  has  for  a 
long  while  past  been  declining  in  strength  and  importance. 

Learning  is  cultivated  by  certain  classes  of  the  population,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  duties  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  elucidation  of  its  doctrines  ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  almost  wholly  uninstructed. 

(384.)  On  the  borden  of  Albania  and  Herzgovina,  and  adjacent  on  the 
west  to  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  is  the  small  territory  of  Monte- 
negro,*  which  embraces  an  area  of  about  760  English  square  miles.  It  is 
a  high  and  mountainous  country,  lying  amongst  the  ranges  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  and  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation  has  enabled  its  inhabitants 
to  maintain  their  independence  of  Turkish  power.  The  people  embrace 
several  tribes  of  hardy  mountaineers,  who  forma  sortof  confederacy  under 
the  government  of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  Church,  called  the  Vladika,  who 
has  authority  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  The  total  population  of  the 
republic  of  Montenegro  is  about  107,000,  including  both  the  Monte- 
negrins proper  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  mountaineers  who  have 
joined  the  confederacy.  IHiey  cultivate  the  ground  to  some  extent,  and 
raise  crops  of  maize  and  potatoes,  besides  other  vegetables  ;  but  their 
chief  dependence  is  on  their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Their 
surplus  produce  (including  smoked  mutton,  skins  and  coarse  wool,  cheese, 
tallow,  bacon,  bees'- wax,  and  live  stock)  is  for  the  most  part  disposed  of 
at  the  neighbouring  Austrian  town  of  CaUcuro^  whence  they  obtain  in  re- 
turn, arms  and  gunpowder,  wine,  spirits,  salt,  and  various  manufactured 
articles.  The  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  residence  of  the  Yladika, 
is  Zettinie  (situated  about  9  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Cattaro),  which 
is  only  a  mountain-village,  not  containing  more  than  twenty  houses.  The 

*  Monte-nfgro  is  properly  the  Italian  name  of  this  district ;  by  the 
Turks  it  is  called  Eara^tagh,  and  by  the  native  mountaineers  themselves 
Zemagora :  all  of  these  names  signify  Black  Mountain,  a  designation  de- 
rived from  the  forests  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  country,  and 
which  are  still  extensive. 

8  4 
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road  between  Cattaro  and  Zettinie,  although  the  principal  commercial 
route  of  the  country,  is  a  mere  monntain-paUi,  not  practicable  in  all  places 
even  for  beasts  of  burden. 

SECTION  n. — GREECE. 

(385.)  Boundaries  and  Extent  —  The  modern  kingdom 
of  Greece  lies  to  the  south  of  Turkey,  and  embraces  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eastward  peninsula  of  southern  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Albania,  and  on  the  three  other  sides  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  greatest  extent  of  the  mainland 
from  N.  to  s.  is  about  205  miles,  and  from  E.  to  w.  about  165 
miles.  Including  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Archipelago 
which  belong  to  it,  the  total  area  of  Greece  is  about  15,200 
square  miles,  —  equal  to  half  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  a  little 
more  than  twice  the  dimensions  of  Wales. 

The  coast-line  of  Greece  is  very  considerable,  and  em- 
braces a  great  number  of  good  harbours.  On  the  west  side, 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (or  Lepanto)  —  a  long,  narrow,  arm  of 
the  sea  —  nearly  divides  the  peninsula  of  Morea  from  the 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  is  only  separated  from  the 
Gulf  of  Egina,  on  the  east  coast,  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth  (Art  19.). 

(386.)  Surface,  Islands,  4^.—  Greece  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  portions  :  — Northern  Greece  (or  Livadia),  to  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  —  the  Morea,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  — and  the  Islands, 
scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  country  is  mountainous ;  the 
plains  are  of  very  small  extent,  and  lie  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  rivers,  or  along  the  sea  coast.  Northern  Greece 
is  traversed  by  ranges  which  lie  generally  in  an  east  and 
west  direction.  The  interior  of  the  Morea  forms  a  table- 
land, the  mountains  surrounding  which  are  prolonged  to- 
wards the  south  into  three  smaller  peninsulas ;  the  centre  of 
these  contains  the  high  summit  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  ter- 
minates in  Cape  Matapan  (Arts.  22,  87.). 

The  riyers  haye  necessarily  short  courses,  and  none  of  them  are  navi- 
gable. Many  of  the  streams  lose  themselves  in  the  ground,  and,  after 
preserving  for  a  time  a  subterranean  course,  re-appear  at  a  dbnsiderable 
distance.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  hollow  and  cavernous  formation 
of  many  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  some  lakes  of  small  sise  in  the 
Morea,  but  tho  largest  body  of  inland  water  is  Lake  Topolios,  in  Northern 
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Greece,  which  receives  the  waters  of  a  lax^  tract  of  conntry,  and  com- 
municates with  the  sea  hj  subteiranean  channels.  In  winter  it  is  some- 
times 15  miles  long  bj  10  broad,  but  its  size  Yaries  greatly,  and  in 
summer  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  swamp,  overgrown  with  reeds. 

Of  the  islands  of  Greece,  the  princijMil  are  Enbcea,  Euluri  (the  ancient 
Salamis),  Egina,  Hydra,  and  Spezzia,  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
mainland; — and  Andro,  Tino,  Mikoni,  Syra,  Zea,  Thennia,  Serfo, 
Sifanto,  Milo,  Faro,  Naxo,  Amorgo,  and  Santorin,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  land,  in  the  more  central  part  of  the  Archipela^.  Nearly  aJX 
of  these  are  mountainous,  watered,  and  fertile.  Antiparo,  a  small  island 
adjacent  to  Faro,  is  celebrated  for  an  extensive  grotto  or  cavern  which 
it  contains,  formed  naturally  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the  island  is 
composed. 

Although  so  small  a  country,  Greece  contains  within  itself  all  the 
various  features  of  natural  scenery,  excepting  large  rivers.  In  the  com- 
bination of  its  lofty  and  commancUng  mountains,  and  its  rich  sheltered 
plains,  with  spacious  and  beautiful  inlets  of  the  sea, — broken  by  head- 
lands, encircled  by  mountains,  and  studded  with  islands, — it  surpasses 
in  varied  and  picturesque  beauty  every  other  country  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world  (Art.  87.). 

(387.)  CUmate^  ProductUmSy  Sfc. — Greece  experiences  the 
warm  and  delightfal  climate  described  as  characterising 
southern  Europe  in  general  (Art.  60.).  On  the  plains  near 
the  coast,  snow  is  seldom  seen,  though  in  the  interior  of 
the  Morea  the  temperature  of  winter  is  much  lower,  and  the 
snow  occasionally  lies  on  the  ground  for  a  period  of  some 
weeks.  But,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  winter  is  of 
short  duration  ;  gentle  rains  fall  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, after  which  spring  commences.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  vine  and  the  olives  bud,  and  the  almonds  are  in 
blossom  ;  and  in  May  the  com  is  reaped.  The  heaviest  rains 
fall  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter :  storms 
in  summer  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  hail  is  scarcely 
known. 

The  clear  and  cloudless  sky  of  Greece  has  been  much  celebrated,  and 
the  perfect  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  helps  to  display  the  natural 
objects  of  its  scenery  in  their  highest  beauty.  In  summer  a  whole  month 
sometimes  passes  away  without  a  single  cloud,  except  on  the  highest 
mountains.  During  the  season  of  violent  rains,  shocks  of  earthquake 
are  frequently  felt,  but  they  are  generally  slight,  and  rarely  occasion  any 
damage.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  except  during  the  continu- 
ance of  particular  winds  ;  but  malaria  prevails  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  in  some  of  the  inland  valleys,  owing  to  the  vapours  ex- 
haled into  the  air  and  prevented  from  dispersion  by  the  confined  cha- 
racter of  the  district,  shut  in  by  surrounding  mountains.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  marshy  tract  round  the  Lake  of  Topolias. 

Ainong  the  natural  productions  of  Greece  arc  the  numerous  plants 
and  fruits  described  as  belonging  to  Southern  Europe  (Art.  68.).    The 
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olive  is  disting^aished  hj  its  superior  excellence,  and  the  vine  grows 
loxnriantlj,  bat  is  veiy  Uttle  cnltivated.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
frnits  is  the  small  kind  of  grape  (usoaily  called  the  Corinthian  grape) 
which  yields  the  currants  so  extensivelj  consumed  in  onr  own  countX7 
in  a  dried  state,  and  which  is  almost  pecoliar  to  the  western  coasts  of 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  group  of  the  Ionian  lahmds.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
on  some  points  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  in  Cophalonia,  Ithaca,  and 
Zante.  Madder  grows  vnld  in  abundance,  and  is  cultivated  in  parts  of 
Northern  Greece.  The  cotton-plant  thrives  in  many  parts  of  the  Morea. 
The  orange,  lemon,  citron,  fig,  and  banana,  all  afford  the  richest  fruit. 
The  water-mdons  and  gourds  are  excellent,  and  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild-cat,  boar,  stag, 
roebuck,  fox,  and  jackal  The  bear  is  rarely  seen,  but  wolves  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  flocks  require  to  be  carefully  watched  for  protection  from 
them.  Bees  are  very  abundant,  and  are  reared  with  considerable  atten- 
tion :  the  produce  of  honey  is  very  great,  especially  in  Attica  (the  most 
eastern  province  of  Northern  Greece),  where  it  is  still  celebrated,  as  in 
ancient  times,  for  the  excellence  of  its  quality. 

The  mineral  productions  have  been  referred  to  in  Art  54.  Marble 
of  various  colours,  and  the  finest  building-stones,  abound,  and  were  ex- 
tensively quarried  by  the  ancients.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs, 
both  cold  and  thermal,  some  of  them  saline,  and  others  of  sulphureous 
quality.  Sulphureous  and  mephitic  vapours  arise  from  many  of  the 
caverns  and  fissures  which  everywhere  abound. 

(388.)  The  inhabitants  of  modem  Greece  are  the  mixed 
ofispring  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  of  variouB  nations  of 
Sclavonic  origin,  and  still  exhibit  many  evidences  of  their 
descent  from  the  race  who  formerly  rendered  their  country 
so  distinguished  in  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  arms.  They 
are  quick,  lively,  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  loquacious ; 
but  are  not  less  distinguished  by  the  vices  of  insincerity  and 
proneness  to  falsehood.  The  tribe  called  the  Mainotes,  who 
inhabit  the  sides  and  valleys  of  Mount  St.  Elias  (the  an- 
cient Taygetus),  are  especially  noted  for  their  bold  and  war- 
like habits,  and  boast  of  being  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Spartans. 

Besides  the  Greeks,  properly  so  called,  there  are  many  Amauts,  or 
Albanians,  who  are  most  numerously  settled  in  parts  of  Northern  Greece, 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Morea,  and  in  some  of  the  is- 
lands, particularly  those  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  Kuluri,  and  Andro. 

The  language  of  modem  Greece  is  called  the  Romaic^  which  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  tongue.  Tlie  Albanians 
generally  preserve  their  own  national  dress,  manners,  and  language, 
though  many  of  them  also  speak  the  Romaic.  The  population  of  Uie 
towns  are  usually  of  a  more  mixed  character  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  the  eastern  part  of  Northern  Greece  is  that  in  which  the  ancient 
Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself  in  the  greatest  purity. 
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The  popnlatioii  of  Graeee  scarcelj  exceeds  a  miUion  (1,048,000,  in 
1855X  an  arerage  of  oxdy  68  to  the  square  mile,  —  so  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  thinij  inhabited  portions  of  Europe.  The  mountainous  nature 
of  its  surface  would  prevent  its  becoming  the  seat  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion, though  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  was  much 
more  considerable  than  at  present  But  even  then  its  population  was 
comparatiyelj  thin;  and  the  splendid  achierements  of  its  people  — 
with  the  enduring  character  of  the  memorials  of  their  greatness  —  are 
apt  to  make  us  forget  the  fact  of  the  mere  handfuls  of  men  hj  whom 
thej  were  accomplished,  and  the  small  size  of  the  country  which  formed 
their  theatre  of  action. 

(389.)  Industrial  pursuits :  Agriculture. — The  portionB  of 
Greece  susceptible  of  tillage  do  not  amount  to  two-fifths  of 
its  surface,  and  probably  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  is  ac- 
tually under  cultivation.  But,  notwithstanding  a  wretched 
system  of  husbandry,  the  produce  is  still  considerable,  and 
fldSbrdd  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  most  common  objects 
of  cultivation  are,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  rye,  with  oats 
in  smaU  quantity,  and  rice  in  some  of  the  mawhy  districts. 
Tobacco  and  cotton  are  both  grown,  the  latter  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  olive  is  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  currant-grape  in  particular  localities.  The 
mulberry-tree  is  becoming  an  object  of  increasing  import- 
ance, and  the  produce  of  silk  is  considerable. 

The  interior  of  the  Morea  (the  Arcadia  of  the  ancients)  is 
wholly  a  pastoral  district,  and  here  — as  in  the  mountainous 
tracts  of  Northern  Greece — sheep  and  goats  are  very  numer- 
ous. Indeed,  the  whole  country  is  more  suited  for  pastur- 
age than  for  tillage,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants follow  the  occupation  of  shepherds.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  flocks  are  driven  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  plains  of  the  coast,  and  again  return  to  the  higher 
districts  in  the  month  of  April.  The  coarse  wool  furnished 
by  the  sheep  is  mostly  exported;  the  flesh  of  the  goats  is 
largely  used  as  food,  and  their  skins  are  made  into  vessels  for 
holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  other  liquids  :  a  great  deal  of 
cheese  is  also  made  with  the  goat*s  milk,  and  their  hair  is  of 
fine  quality  and  highly  valued. 

Oxen  are  much  less  abundant,  and  are  chiefly  valued  for 
use  in  ploughing  ;  buflaloes  are  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose throughout  the  Morea. 

(390.)  Manufactures, — These  are  chiefly  domestic,  every 
peasant's  family  making  such  coarse  articles  of  clothing  as 
are  required  for   ordinary  use.     A  few  silk,   cotton,   and 
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woollen  stutfs,  with  pottery,  cutlery,  leather  and  soap,  are 
made  in  the  principal  towns, — carpets  in  the  island  of  Andro, 
and  sail-cloths  and  straw-hats  in  that  of  Sifanto.  The  art  of 
djeing  in  bright  colours  has  been  perpetuated  from  ancient 
times,  and  the  Greek  women  still  excel  in  embroidery.  But 
the  finer  descriptions  of  manufactured  goods  are  derived  from 
abroad.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Syra,  Lepanto,  and 
other  ports. 

(391.)  Commerce.'-' The  maiitime  position  and  extended 
coast-line  of  Greece  render  her  naturally  adapted  for  becom- 
ing a  commercial  country,  and  her  inhabitants  have  always 
been  addicted  to  trading  pursuits.  The  Greeks  are,  indeed, 
at  the  present  day  the  principal  agents  in  the  commerce  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  supply  British  and  other 
manufactured  goods  to  the  nations  around  its  shores. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  raw  produce,  as  cotton,  corn,  cur- 
rants and  other  fruits,  silk,  olive  oil,  tobacco,  wool,  honey, 
wax,  gum,  and  valonia-bark.  The  imports  are  manufactured 
goods  and  colonial  produce  (sugar,  &c.)  from  Western  Europe; 
and  coffee,  flax,  timber,  rice,  drugs,  and  other  articles,  from 
the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  commercial 
intercourse  carried  on  with  Constantinople  is  very  greats 
and  also  that  with  Trieste  and  Leghorn,  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  The  mercantile  navy  of  Greece  embraces  ^a 
great  number  of  vessels,  many  of  them  of  very  small  ton- 
nage, though  some  are  of  500  tons  burthen. 

There  are  few  roads  in  th*e  interior  of  the  conntxy,  though  some  have 
been  planned  out,  and  partially  executed,  of  late  years.  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts  the  transport  both  of  goods  and  passengers  is  effected 
by  means  of  horses  or  mules.  Between  Athens  and  its  harbour,  the 
Pineus  (a  distance  of  5  miles),  there  is  now,  however,  a  good  road,  upon 
which  various  public  vehicles  maintain  a  constant  traffic. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  the  people  dwelling  on  the 
coasts,  are  expert  mariners.  The  town  of  Syra,  on  the  island  of  that 
name,  is  the  principal  commercial  station  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is 
visited  by  the  steam-packets  running  between  Malta,  Constantinople, 
Smjrrna,  and  other  mercantile  towns  adjacent  to  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

(392.)  UatiofuU  divisions, — Greece  is  divided  into  ten 
provinces  called  nomes  (or  nomarchies),  three  of  which  are 
contained  in  Northern  Greece,  five  in  the  Morea,  and  two 
comprehend  the  various  islands.  These  are  subdivided  into 
eparchies. 
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Tb»  principal  towna,  with  their  popnlatioii,  are  as  foUoir  : 

Towns,  with  popolatloo. 

Athens.  38,000 —livadia,  9000— ThlTt,   8000— Lepanto— 

IfiMolonfhi. 
NaupUa,  15.000—  Corinth  —  Fktra*,  7000  —  TripoUtu  —  Mistn 
—  Arkhadhia —  Navarino. 
On  the  Islands  •    -       ^ra  (I.   of    Sirra),    18,000  •— Egripo,   or  Kegropont   (I.  of 


Kortbem  Greece  - 


Bubaea)— Hydra  (L  of  Hydra) —SpessU  (I.  of  ditto). 

(393.)  Athau,  the  capital  of  Greece^  is  situated  near  the  western 
shores  of  the  proyince  of  Atdca,  a  peninsular  district  which  terminates 
to  the  south  in  Cape  Colonna  (the  ancient  jHromontory  of  Sonium), 
—  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom.  It  stands  in  a  plain  watered 
hj  the  streams  celebrated  under  the  classic  names  of  Cephissns  and 
TlissiiH,  which,  howcTer,  are  mere  riTulets,  dried  up,  or  lost  in  marshes, 
during  the  summer.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  on  the  north- 
east is  the  hill  of  Ljcabettus  or  Anchesmus  ;  further  to  the  eastward 
is  Mount  Hymettns,  and  on  the  h.  e.,  m.,  and  w.  sides  the  plain  is 
bounded  hj  the  more  distant  heights    of  Pentelicus,    Farnes,    and 

As  a  modern  citj,  Athens  consists  of  narrow  and  winding  streets, 
with  mean  and  badly-built  houses,  though  it  has  been  greatly  improred 
of  late  years.  But  the  celebrity  of  Athens  is  derived  from  its  ancient 
greatness,  and  the  numerous  remains  of  its  former  works  of  art  Of 
existing  antiquities,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel, 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill  rising  abruptly  out  of  the 
plain,  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  contains  the  remains  of  the  Parthe- 
non, or  temple  of  Mluerra,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Athenians.  A 
short  distance  west  of  this  is  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars*  Hill,  from  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  addressed  the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient  Athens 
(Acts,  xYii.  19 — 22) :  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  hill  was  the  seat  of 
the  tribunal  called  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  judicial  court  of  Athens. 
Traces  yet  exist  of  the  ancient  long  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  port,  the  Pireus,  distant  5  miles  to  the  8.  w. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Athens  are  the  village  and  plain  of 
Karathon,  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians  over 
their  Persian  invaders  (b.  o.  490).  In  the  gulf  of  Egina,  to  the  west  of 
Attica,  is  the  island  of  £ti/un,  the  ancient  Salamis,  the  scene  of  a  similar 
triumph  achieved  by  sea,  and  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed 
(b,  c.  480).  On  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  behind  Salamis,  is  the  village  of 
Leptina,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  temple  in  which  the  Elensinian 'mysteries 
were  celebrated. 

Uvadia,  near  the  western  shore  of  lake  Topolias,  is  only  a  small  town. 
Tkiva^  the  ancient  Thebes  (to  the  e.  by  s.  of  Livadia,  and  80  miles  v.  w. 
of  Athens,)  is  of  small  size,  and  has  no  present  importance.  About 
forty  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  Livadia  is  the  cdebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae 
b^een  the  ridge  of  Mount  (Eta  (an  offset  of  the  chain  of  Pindus)  and 
the  sea  The  village  of  Caatri,  in  the  plain  to  the  k.  of  the  Gulf  of 
C!orinth,  represents  the  ancient  Delphi,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated oracles  of  ancient  Greece. 

MtBiolongki  and  Lepanto^  both  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Gidf  of  Corinth,  are  only  small  seaport  towns.  The  Gulf  of  Arta, 
which  indents  the  western  coast  of  the  mainland,  further  to  the  north- 
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ward,  forms  part  of  the  diTision  between  Greece  and  Tnrkey:  a  pro- 
montory at  its  entrance  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Actiam,  where  the 
fleet  of  Augustus  triumphed  over  that  of  his  rival  Antony,  (b.  c.  81). 

NaupHa  (or  Napoli  di  Romania),  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Morea,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  :  a  short  distance  to 
the  n.  w.  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ajgos,  now  a  straggling  place, 
with  a  few  minoos  houses.  Corinth,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  isthmus  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  chiefly  in  ruins,  and  of  no  present 
importance :  its  citadel  (the  ancient  Acro*Corinthus)  is  built  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  1800  feet  Ugh,  and  rising  majestically  out  of  the  plain. 

Patras,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  a  large 
straggling  village,  with  a  good  deal  of  trade.  The  small  town  of  Misira, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  MorcA,  is  situated  near  the  remiuns  of  the 
ancient  Sparta,  which  lies  about  3  miles  to  the  eastward ;  it  is  now 
almost  deserted,  and  Sparta  in  process  of  being  rebuilt.  Of  the  insular 
towns,  Syra,  Egripo,  and  Spezzia,  are  the  most  important,  and  are  places 
of  considerable  trade. 

(394.)  The  government  of  Greece  is  a  limited  monarchy,  of  recent 
establishment  After  their  country  had  for  some  centnries  remained  a 
province  of  Turkey,  the  Greeks  revolted  in  1821,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  principal  European  powers,  succeeded  after  a  lengthened  struggle  in 
achieving  their  independence.  The  present  Kingdom  of  Greece  was 
formed  in  1832,  and  a  German  prince  placed  on  the  throne. 

The  Greeks  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  made  any  material  advance 
in  independence  of  character,  or  in  claims  to  moral  estimation,  since 
their  establishment  as  a  separate  nation.  Their  intellectual  progress  is 
more  obvious.  The  people  have  an  ardent  desire  for  instruction,  and 
an  extensive  system  of  public  education  has  been  established,  embracing 
a  University  (at  Athens),  and  numerous  gymnasia,  with  primary  and 
elementary  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  are  nu- 
merously attended. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  of  which  the  king 
has  been  declared  the  head. 

(395.)  The  Ionian  Islands,  situated  to  the  west  and  south  of  Greece 
(Art.  47.),  have  formed  since  1815  a  separate  state,  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain:  the  government  is  administered  by  a  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  British  Crown.  From  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  the  sovereignty 
of  these  islands  belonged  to  Venice.  They  were  acquired  by  France  in 
1797,  and  remained  diiefly  in  possession  of  the  French  until  1814. 

The  population  of  the  Ionian  Islands  (wholly  of  Greek  race)  is 
227,000.  Corfu  is  the  most  populous,  and  ranks  first  in  political 
importance:  the  most  thinly  inhabited  are  CSerigo  and  Santa  Maura. 
The  chief  productions  of  these  islands  are  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the 
currant,  all  of  which  they  export  in  great  quantity.  Olives  are  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Corfu;  grapes  in  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Ccphalonia; 
and  currants  in  Cephalonia  and  2^nte.  Ithaca  also  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  grapes,  and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine.  Cerigo  is 
distinguished  for  the  abundance  and  fine  quality  of  its  honey,  and  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  homed  cattle. 
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Wheat,  and  maize,  and  other  kinds  of  corn,  are  also  g^rown :  bat  the  ex- 
tent of  arable  land  is  inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  islands,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  olive  and  vine  are  grown  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  In  Corfu  and  Zante,  soap  is  made  to  a  small  extent,  and  ex- 
ported ;  and  also  great  quantities  of  common  earthenware.  Silk  shawls, 
coarse  linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  goats'-hair  carpets  and  sacking,  are 
also  manufactured  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  imports  into  the  Ionian  Islands  are  wheat  and  other  grain  (chieflj 
from  Odessa),  with  manufactured  articles,  cured  fish,  British  hardware, 
and  colonial  produce  : — the  exports  consist  of  olive-oil,  currants,  wine, 
Talonia,  cotton,  soap,  salt,  and  woven  fabrics.  The  trade  carried  on  is 
chiefly  wiUi  Greece,  Great  Britain,  Austria^  Bussia,  and  the  Italian 
States. 

The  town  of  Corfu,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name,  is 
the  political  capital,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  TJniversi^.  It  contains  about 
1 7,000  inhabitants,  and  has  considerable  trade.  But  Zante  (on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Zante)  is  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious  town, 
and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  all  of  small 
size. 

Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  the  islands  more  so  in 
Zante  than  either  of  the  others ;  but  the  shocks  are  generally  slight,  and 
raielj  cause  much  damage. 

SECTION  m.  —  ITALY. 

(396.)  Boundaries,  Extent^  &c. — Italy  lies  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  embraces  the  central  of  the  three  peninsulas  into 
which  the  continent  divides  in  that  direction.  On  the  x.  w. 
K.,  and  N.E.,  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountain-chains  of  the 
Alps,  which  divide  it  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, — and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  direction  of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  from 
N.  w.  to  8.  E.,  and  in  its  greatest  length  the  country  measures 
about  700  miles.  In  its  northern  or  continental  part  the 
extreme  breadth  of  Italy  is  upwards  of  350  miles,  but  the 
peninsular  portion  is  much  narrower,  and  varies  between  80 
and  140  miles  across  from  sea  to  sea:  near  its  southern 
extremity  the  breadth  is  diminished  to  less  than  20  miles. 

In  its  most  southern  portion,  the  Italian  peninsula  divides 
into  two  smaller  peninsulas^  which  terminate  respectively  in 
the  capes  of  Spartivento  and  Di  Leuca :  between  these  two 
projecting  portions  is  th^'  Gulf  of  Taranto.  The  sea  on  the 
east  side  of  Italy  forms  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  different  portions  of  that  which  bounds  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  are  distinguished  as  the  Ionian, 
Sicilian,  and  Tuscan  Seas,  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
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Adjacent  to  Italy  are  numerous  islands,  three  of  which — 
Sicilj,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  —  are  of  large  size.  Besides 
tiiese  are  Elba,  and  manj  others  of  small  extent,  off  the 
western  coasts,  —  the  Lipari  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Sicilj, 
—  Malta  and  Gozo,  to  the  south  of  that  island, —  and  a  few 
small  islets  in  the  Adriatic  (Art.  47.).  Corsica  belongs 
to  France,  and  has  been  included  in  the  account  of  that 
country  (Art.  223.),  and  the  island  of  Malta  is  a  British 
possession. 

The  total  area  of  Italy,  including  the  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  Corsica  and  Malta,  is  113,594  English  square 
miles. 

(397.)  SurfacBj  Rivera^  Sfc,  —  Italy  is  generally  a  moun- 
tainous country,  though  it  contains  some  lerel  districts  of 
considerable  extent.  The  Alps,  which  form  its  northern 
frontier,  rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  the 
most  extensive  mountain  system  in  Europe  (Art.  23.).  The 
highest  portion  of  the  system,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Savoy,  is  distinguished  as  the  Pennine  Alps^  the 
western  termination  of  which  rises  into  the  huge  mass  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Further  to  the  south  they  are  called  the  Crra" 
ian  and  Cottian  Alps,  and  where  they  bend  to  the  eastward, 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  known  as  the 
Maritime  Alps.  These  latter  form,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Grenoa,  the  commencing  portion  of  the  Apennines,  which 
thence  extend  through  the  entire  length  of  Italy,  divid- 
ing towards  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  into  two 
branches,  and  terminating  at  the  Capes  of  Di  Leuca  and 
Spartivento. 

The  Apennines  are  of  much  less  elevation  than  the  Alps, 
and  very  few  of  their  summits  reach  the  line  of  congelation, 
though  the  higher  parts  of  the  chain  are  covered  with  snow 
for  several  months  of  the  year  (Art.  23.). 

Between  the  Alps  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  has  a  general  slope 
towards  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Po  and  Adige,  with  their  numerous  tributaries.  The 
lower  part  of  this  plain  is  nearly  a  perfect  level,  of  great 
natural  fertility,  and  is  the  most  richly-cultivated  and  popu- 
lous portion  of  Italy.  The  mountain-chains  by  which  it  is 
bordered  on  the  north  and  south  rise  with  a  steep  acclivity, 
and  enclose  among  their  offsets  many  fine  valleys ;  those 
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on  the  side  of  the  Alps  contain  nomerous  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  size. 

On  the  west  aide  of  the  Apennines,  an  extensire  lerel  or  nndoUUing 
district  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  upwards  <tf 
200  milea, — ^from  the  neighhonrhood  of  Pisa  (on  the  riyer  Amo)  to  the 
town  of  Temcina,  at  the  sonthem  extremitj  of  the  Fkpal  States  (1«L 
41^  16').  This  tract  spreads  into  plains  of  considerable  breadth  ;  bat  it 
is  in  manj  parts  unfertile,  and  almost  throughout  very  unhealthy,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  Within  Tuscany  it  embraces  a  tract 
called  the  maremma,  the  soil  of  which  is  in  many  places  quite  sterile  and 
nnproductiTe,  thoagh  by  means  of  extensive  drainage  some  parts  have 
been  grestly  improved  and  rendered  capable  of  cultivation.  In  the 
neigh^uriiood  of  Bbme  it  forms  the  Campagna  di  Roma^  the  soil  of 
which  is  generally  dry,  and  in  some  parts  of  great  natural  fertility  ;  but 
the  Campagna  is  a  deserted  tract,  in  which  scarcely  any  habitations,  and 
hardly  even  a  tree,  are  to  be  seen. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  level  tract  above  described  are  the 
PoMfuie  Manketf  which  extend  for  a  distance  of  24  miles  along  the 
coast  and  aboat  12  miles  inland.  They  have  been  partially  druned, 
and  are  naturally  capable  of  bearing  abundant  crops  ;  but  the  land  is 
almost  wholly  in  pasture,  and  this  tract  (as  well  as  the  Campagna  di 
Boma)  is  dreaded  even  by  the  shepherds,  on  account  of  its  extreme  un« 
healthiness,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  makes  it  dangeroos  even 
to  travel  through  it. 

The  country  around  Naples,  called  the  Terra  di  Lavorot  is  a  level 
tract  (in  which,  however,  the  volcanic  cone  of  Mount  Vesuvius  rises  like 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  plain),  and  is  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
fertility.  It  is  quite  free  from  malaria,  and  is  cultivated  throughout 
like  a  garden* 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Apennines  is  a  considerable  plain,  called  the 
Q^inianata  (or  Terra  de  la  Puglia)^  which  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Otranto  (lot.  40°  9^  to  the 
promontory  of  St  Angelo  (lat.  41^  50').  Its  southern  port  is  dry,  un- 
fertile, and  generally  destitute  of  trees  ;  but  farther  northward  it  im- 
proves in  character,  and  furnishes  extensive  postures. 

(^398.)  Rivers. — Th^  principal  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po, 
the  Adige,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber  (Art  37.).  Of  a  vast 
number  of  smaller  streams,  the  Ombrone»  in  Tuscany,  and 
the  Yolturno,  a  few  miles  north  of  Naples,  are  among 
the  most  important. 

The  Po  is  capable  of  navigation  through  almost  its  whole  course,  but 
is  not  much  used  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  danger  caused  by  the 
frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  when  its 
numerous  tributaries  are  swelled  by  the  violent  rains  or  the  melting  of 
the  mountain-snows.  The  Po  carries  down  an  immense  quantity  of 
mud,  the  deposit  of  which,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  has  gradually 
raised  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  adjacent 
country,  which  is  obliged  to  be  protected  from  inundation  by  immense 
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moands  or  embaakmentB.*  Prom  the  Mine  caoBe  it  has  also  been  oon- 
tinually  poshing  its  delta  inrther  ont  into  the  Adriatic,  so  that  towns 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  were  on  the  sea-shore  are  now  twentj 
miles  inland. 

The  Amo  and  the  Tiber  are  both  nayigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  commnnicate  in  their  upper  conrBes  by  a  canal,  partly  natural 
and  partly  of  artificial  formation. 

The  largest  lakes  are  Maggiore,  Como,  Grarda^  and 
others,  in  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Alps  (Art.  42.). 
There  are  numerous  smaller  lakes  among  the  Apenninea» 
mostly  on  the  western  side  of  the  chain,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  of  circular  or  oval  shape.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  lakes  of  Perugia^  Bohena,  and  Bracciano,  (all  in  the 
Papal  States),  and  the  lake  of  Fucino,  in  the  Neapolitan 
territory.  Of  still  smaller  size  are  the  lakes  of  Albano  and 
Nemiy  near  Rome,  —  and  Atfemo  and  others,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  -^  which  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes. 

The  natural  features  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  have  been  de- 
scribed in  Art  47. 

(399.)  Climate:  Natural  Productions The  climate  of 

Itsdy  is  warm  and  dry  throughout,  but  is  modified  in  different 
parts  by  the  various  circumstances  of  elevation,  and  position 
with  regard  to  the  mountains  and  surrounding  seas.  In 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines, 
snow  falls  in  winter,  and  the  lagunes  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  are  sometimes  frozen.  The  mulberry  and  the  vine 
flourish,  and  rice  is  cultivated,  but  the  cold  winds  from  the 
north  are  often  severe,  and  prevent  the  more  delicate  fruits 
from  thriving,  except  in  sheltered  places.  But  all  over  the 
central  part  of  Italy,  snow  and  ice  are  almost  confined  to 
the  higher  mountain-region,  and  the  olive,  the  orange,  and 
the  lemon  fiourish  luxuriantly :  even  h^re,  however,  snow  is 
occasionally  seen,  though  it  never  remains  on  the  ground. 
In  the  extreme  southern  part,  and  in  the  adjacent  island  of 
Sicily,  ice  and  snow  are  quite  unknown  (excepting  near  the 
summit  of  Etna)  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  plants  above  men* 
tioned  are  the  sugar-cane,  the  Indian  fig,  the  papyrus  and 
the  date-palm,  and  other  plants  of  tropical  countries,  which 
are  abundant  on  the  low  and  warm  plains. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  excepting  in  the  parti* 

*  Near  Ferrara  the  snrfttce  of  the  Po  is  80  feet  highw  than  the  streets 
of  the  town,  past  which  it  is  canned  between  mounds,  like  a  huge  aque* 
dnct  or  canaL 
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cnlar  diatricts  already  referred  to,  and  in  the  marshy  tracts 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Po :  but  during  the  summer  the 
heat  is  yeiy  intense,  and  sometimes  threatens  almost  to  destroy 
vegetation,  and  the  occasional  prevalence  of  the  sirocco  is 
an  evil  seriously  felt.  The  atmosphere  is  distinguished  by 
the  same  perfect  transparency,  and  the  sky  by  the  same 
intense  and  brilliant  azure,  as  in  Greece.  The  rains  are  less 
dispersed  throughout  the  year  than  in  more  northern  lati- 
tudes, but  fall  with  great  violence  at  particular  seasons,  and 
swell  the  mountain-torrents  with  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity.     (Arts.  52  and  53.) 

The  most  important  of  the  natural  prodactioDB  of  Italy  are  the  plants 
and  fhiits  already  mentioned,  and  the  rich  vegetation  everjrwhere  im- 
parts a  characteristic  aspect  to  the  scenery.  The  plains  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  ololiied  with  the  mnlberry  and  the  rine,  the  olive, 
the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  and  numberless  evergreens,  —  while  at  a  greater 
elevation  are  found  the  chestnut,  the  oak,  and  the  beech,  and  these  gra- 
dually pass  into  the  arbutus,  the  pine,  and  the  varied  forms  of  Alpine 
vegetation,  wtaioh  extend  to  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains.  (Arts. 
65,  68.) 

Among  the  wild  animab  found  in  the  forests  of  Italj  are  the  wolf,  the 
lynx,  the  stag,  the  marmot,  the  badger,  and  (in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula)  the  wild-boar.  The  crested  porcupine  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  Italy.  Foxes,  hares,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds, 
are  abundant.  In  the  south,  reptiles  of  various  kinds,  and  insects,  are 
very  numerous.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and  some  of  the 
fisheries  round  the  shores  are  of  great  value  (Arts.  73 — 78.).  The 
mineral  productions  have  been  described  in  Art.  55. 

All  the  southern  part  of  Italy  is  liable  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
earthquakes,  which  have  on  various  occasions  caused  great  injury  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  even  materially  altered  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country  in  particular  districts.  In  the  great  earthquake  of  Calabria  (the 
most  southern  province  of  Italy),  which  commenced  in  1783,  the  shocks 
were  felt  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  deep  clefts  or  fissures  were  opened  in  the  solid  earth,  rivers 
were  interrupted  in  their  flow,  and  their  channels  completely  altered  by 
the  fidl  of  large  masses  of  earth,  new  springs  were  originated  and  others 
stopped,  bruad  and  deep  chasms  opened  in  the  grounds,  circular  hollows 
formed  in  the  plains,  and  the  buildings  in  most  of  the  towns  within  the 
limits  to  which  the  phenomena  extended  completely  overthrown,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  an  immense  destruction  of  human  life.  A  like 
phenomenon,  of  hardly  less  destructive  violence,  occurred  within  nearly 
the  same  region  in  1 857.  But  these  occurrences  are  rare,  and  the  vol- 
canic vents  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  in  frequent  action,  appear  to  serve 
as  the  ordinary  outlets  for  the  subterranean  force,  which  seldom  mani- 
fests itielf  in  a  difi^rent  form  excepting  during  their  quiescence  for  a 
longer  period  than  usual,  as  on  the  above  and  similar  occasions. 

(400.)  Inhabitants.— The  total  popuktion  of  Italy  is  little 
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short  of  twenty-five  millions,  equivalent  to  nn  average  for 
the  whole  country  of  220  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
But  some  parts  of  Italy  have  a  much  higher  ratio  of  popu- 
lation than  others :  Lombardy  has  365  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  excels  in  populousness  any  country  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  only  of  Belgium,  England,  and 
some  small  portions  of  Germany. 

Like  the  people  of  Greece,  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  a 
mixed  race,  descended  in  part  from  the  various  tribes  of  foreigners 
(Greeks,  Germans,  Goths,  and  others)  who  have  at  different  times 
migrated  into  the  peninsula  and  become  intermingled  with  the  original 
population.  Bat  there  is  nevertheless  a  marked  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  habits,  among  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  stamps  them  as  a  distinct  people.  Their  language,  the  Italian^ 
is  based  upon  the  ancient  Latin  tongue,  but  bears  a  less  decided  re- 
semblance to  it  than  the  Romaic  does  to  the  ancient  Greek. 

(40 L)  Industrial  Pursuits :  Agriculture, — Italy  is  chiefly 
an  agricultural  country,  and,  in  many  parts,  the  soil  is  not 
excelled  in  fertility  and  productiveness  by  any  portion  of  the 
globe.  In  Lombardy,  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
are  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  about  eight- 
ninths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  province  are  under  actual 
cultivation.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  considerable  tracts 
are  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  some  are  left  altogether  waste : 
but  in  the  Neapolitan  territories  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
land  are  under  cultivation.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this, 
owing  to  the  backward  and  defective  processes  of  hus- 
bandry, the  indolence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people, 
and  a  variety  of  social  causes,  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Particular  parts  of  the  country  are  specially  devoted  to 
certain  products :  thus,  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  are  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
cultivation  of  corn  (including  rice);  —  Tuscany,  for  the 
culture  of  the  olive : — and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine  and  other  fruits. 

In  Lombardy,  besides  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains,  considerable 
crops  of  rice  are  raised  in  the  tract  situated  between  the  Adige  and  the 
lower  course  of  the  Po,  the  land  being  artificiallj  laid  under  water  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  is  largely  extending  itself, 
and  the  produce  of  silk  in  this  province  is  very  great,  amounting  to  more 
than  half  the  total  quantity  furnished  bj  Italy.  In  one  district  of 
lombardy  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Lodi,  extend- 
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ing  from  the  banks  of  the  Fo  to  thoee  of  its  tribataries  the  Ticino  and 
the  Adda)  an  immense  number  of  cattle  are  kept,  and  cheese  and  batter 
are  produced  in  Tery  large  quantities.  This  tract  supplies  the  celebrated 
Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  largely  exported  to  other  countries. 

In  the  Papal  States  agriculture  is  generally  in  eren  a  more  backward 
state  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  chief  attention  of  the  fanners 
is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  hurge  numbers  of  which,  with  numerous 
herds  of  sheep,  are  pastured  in  the  Campagna  and  elsewhere.  Goats  are 
numerous  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Throughout  the  countij, 
oxen  are  uniformly  used  for  the  plough,  and  also,  in  many  districts, 
buffaloes,  which  are  tolerably  numerous. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and 
the  mulberry,  is  combined  with  that  of  com,  since  the  land  produces 
better  crops  of  grain  when  sheltered  by  trees  from  the  burning  rays  of 
the  summer  sun.  The  vines  are  here  trained  upon  elms^or  poplars, 
beneath  the  shade  of  which,  or  under  that  of  myriads  of  olive-trees,  the 
most  luxuriant  crops  of  com  are  seen  to  flourish.  Around  the  sides  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  (as  ever  the  whole  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples)  are  numerous  vineyards,  which  yield  the  most  deli- 
cious fruit ;  and  the  frequent  devastations  caused  by  its  eraptions  do 
oot  hinder  the  Neapolitan  peasant  from  returning  to  his  flelds,  or  pre- 
Tent  the  mountain  from  again  becoming,  after  the  immediate  cause  of 
alarm  has  passed  away,  the  seat  of  a  numerous  population.*  Rice  is 
grown  upon  some  portions  of  the  Neapolitan  coast,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy. 

The  island  of  Sicily  shares  in  all  the  richest  productions  of  southern 
Italy  ;  its  wheat  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  it  was  in  ancient 
times  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Rome,  though  now  (owing  to  defective 
agriculture  and  other  causes)  it  sometimes  does  not  produce  enough  for 
the  consumption  of  its  own  inhabitants.  The  vine  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  produces  in  some  places  excellent  wine. 

In  the  island  of  Sardinia,  about  a  third  part  of  the  surface  is  laid  out 
in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  olive-grounds.  The  grain  is  of  superior 
quality  and  affords  a  surplus  for  exportation  ;  the  wines  are  equal  to 
those  of  Spain,  and  the  olives  are  not  inferior  to  those  from  the  finest 
parts  of  Italy.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  is  also  excellent  and  abundant. 
The  whole  island  indeed  abounds  in  rich  natural  produce,  furnished  by 
the  spontaneous  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  these  advantages  are  compara- 
tively neglected  by  the  inhabitants. 

(402.)  Manufactures,  —  Italy  is  not  generally  a  manu- 
facturing country:  the  silk  manufacture  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  gives  extensive  employment  in  most  of  the 
towns  in  Lombardy,  and  also  to  a  less  extent  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.     In  the  Piedmontese  territories  this  branch 

*  A  delicious  species  of  wine  (called  lachryma  Christi)^  produced  by 
the  vineyards  round  Vesuvius,  is  regarded  as  owing  its  peculiar  favour 
to  the  superior  richness  which  the  subterranean  heat  of  the  soil  imparts 
to  the  grape. 
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of  industry  has  progressed  greatly  of  late  years,  and  the 
silk  manufactures  of  Turin  almost  rival  those  of  Lyons. 
Coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  also  made,  both  in 
Lombardy  and  elsewhere,  and  supply  the  ordinary  clothing 
of  the  peasantry. 

Milan  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  weapons  and 
arms,  and  iron-work  of  all  kinds  is  extensively  carried  on 
there  and  at  several  other  towns  in  Lombardy.  The  making 
of  cotton -fabrics,  straw-plait,  gauze,  artificial  flowers,  straw- 
hats,  paper,  parchment,  leather,  glass,  porcelain,  and  musical 
instruments,  is  pursued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  But  the  wealth  of  Italy  consists  in  its 
raw  produce,  and  the  chief  supply  of  manufactured  articles, 
whether  of  luxury  or  necessity,  is  derived  from  abroad. 

(403.)  Commerce.  —  The  foreign  trade  of  Italy  is  consi> 
derable,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  larger  extent  with  England 
than  with  any  other  country.  Next  to  Grermany  and  Hol- 
land, Italy  imports  the  largest  quantity  of  British  manu- 
factured goods :  cotton-stuffs  and  yarn  constitute  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  these,  and  the  remainder  embrace  woollen 
goods,  refined  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  coal,  and 
various  articles  of  colonial  produce.  A  great  amount  of  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  Russian  provinces  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  countries  round  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  with  France,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  other  European  states.  Besides  the  articles  above 
mentioned,  Italy  imports  corn  from  Odessa  and  Alexandria, 
wool  from  the  Levant,  wines  from  France  and  Spain,  salt- 
fish  from  the  countries  of  north-western  Europe  and  else- 
where, and  various  manufactured  articles  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Leghorn^  in  Tuscany,  is  the 
most  extensive  seat  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  constitutes  a 
dep6t  from  which  great  part  of  Italy  are  supplied  with  the 
produce  of  other  nations. 

The  exports  of  Italy  consist  of  olive-oil,  silk,  kid  and  lamb 
skins  ;  sulphur,  borax,  alum ;  straw-hats  and  plait ;  wines ; 
lemons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits;  oak  and  cork  bark,  timber, 
charcoal,  potash ;  coral,  anchovies,  wax,  liquorice,  essences 
and  perfumery.  The  raw  silk  is  chiefly  supplied  to  France ; 
the  oil,  fruits,  and  other  Italian  produce,  to  Britain, 
Grermany,  Holland,  and  other  European  nations. 

Oenoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Naples,  on  the  ride  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  Venice  and  Ancona,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ; 
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with  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  and  Marsala,  on  the  island  of  Sioily, 
are  the  chief  seats  of  foreign  commerce. 

(404.)  Internal  Communication.  —  la  Aostrian  Italy,  the  Piedmontese 
territoiy,  and  Tuscany,  the  roads  are  generally  good,  and  are  kept 
in  tolerable  order :  but  in  central  and  soathem  Xtady  they  are  yery  de- 
fective, and,  owing  to  the  demoralisation  attendant  upon  bad  govem- 
ment,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  energetic  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  has 
hitherto  been  largely  impeded,  even  by  the  moderate  elevations  of  the 
Apennine  chain.  The  best  roads  in  the  Papal  States  are  the  still  exist- 
ing ancient  Roman  highways.  There  are  mimerons  passes  over  the 
Alps,  by  which  communication  is  canied  on  with  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  ( Art.  23. ).  Mules  are  generally  used  for  purposes  of 
transport  over  the  mountain  roads. 

But  railways  now  connect  all  the  principal  cities  of  Northern  Italy, 
and  form  a  nearly  continuous  line  of  communication  from  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mont  Cenis.  The  labours  of  the  engineer  are  employed  in  tunnelling 
through  the  great  mountain  chain,  with  a  view  to  the  connection  of  the 
Piedmontese  system  of  railways  with  that  of  France.  Canals  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  are  numerous  in  Piedmont  and  liOmbardy. 

(405.)  National  Divisions. — Until  within  a  very  recent 
perio<^  Italy  was  divided  politically  into  several  distinct 
and  sovereign  states.  The  great  struggle  for  national  unity 
on  the  part  of  the  Italian  people  is  still  (1860)  in  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  final 
arrangements  which  may  result  from  passing  events,  it  is 
necessary,  in  describing  the  topographical  features  of  this 
country,  to  follow  in  some  measure  the  divisions  that  have 
hitherto  been  recognised.  Austrian  Italy,  however,  which 
previously  comprehended  Lombardy  as  well  as  Venice,  has 
become  limited  by  the  war  of  1859  to  the  Venetian  territory 
only ;  while  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  besides  gaining  Lom- 
bardy, has  been  since  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Tus- 
cany, Parma,  Modena,  and  that  portion  of  the  former  Papal 
territory  which  is  known  as  the  ^milian  province,  or  Ro- 
magna.  Yet  more  recently,  the  entire  area  of  the  Neapo- 
litan kingdom,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Papal  States, 
have  been  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  crown  by  the  voice  of 
the  Italian  people. 

The  recognised  divisions  of  Italy,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1860,  were  — 

1.  Austrian  Italt,  or  Venetia. 

2.  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
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3.  States  of  the  Church,  or  Papal  Territory. 

4.  Ejngdom  of  Naples  Ain>  Sicilt. 

The  last-mentioned  of  these  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
more  than  a  nominal  existence  at  the  present  time. 

1.   AUSTRUN  ITALY. 

(406.)  The  portion  of  Italy  subject  to  the  rule  of  Austria 
included,  prior  to  1859,  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  Italian 
mainland.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  as  it  was 
called,  comprehended  the  whole  tract  of  country  between 
the  Ticino  and  the  Adriatic — embracing  the  rich  plain  of 
Lombardy,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  now  transferred  to 
Sardinian  rule. 

Austrian  Italy  is  now  limited  to  the  province  of  Yenetia, 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Italian  mainland.  This 
reaches  from  the  Po  to  the  Alps,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  west  of  the  Mincio.  It  comprehends  an 
area  of  9715  English  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
2,306,000. 

The  principal  towns  of  Austrian  Italy,  with  their  populations,  are  — 
Venice,  128,000— Padaa,  51,000— Verona,  50,000 — Vicenza,  30,000 — 
Mantua,  30,000— Udine,  26,000  — Treviso,  19,000;-— Belluno,  10,000  — 
Bassano,  10,000. 

(407.)  Venice,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is  buUt  upon 
some  low  islands,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  lagunes,  which  are  partially 
divided  from  the  sea  bj  a  narrow  strip  of  firm  sand.  In  the  lapse  of 
time  the  lagunes  have  become  shallower,  from  the  deposit  of  mud 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  of  the  adjacent  mainland,  and  are  no  longer 
capable  of  floating  such  large  vessels  as  formerly :  they  have,  however, 
been  partially  deepened  of  late  yean.  The  chief  thoroughfares  of 
Venice  are  its  canals,  which  wind  through  all  the  principal  streets,  and 
the  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  city  is  almost  univer- 
sally carried  on  by  means  of  boats  (or  gondolas).  Many  of  the  palaces 
and  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  the  churches  are  numerous.  The 
arsenal  is  extensive  and  strongly  fortified. 

During  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  Venice  was  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  on  the  globe :  its  vessels  shared 
with  Genoa  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  commanded  the  rich 
commerce  of  the  East  Though  long  fallen  from  its  importance  in  this 
respect,  and  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  decayed  city,  it  is  still  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade,  and  is  a  principal  station  of  the  Austrian  fleet. 
Venice  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference. 

Pof/vo,  situated  in  the  plain  22  miles  to  the  west  of  Venice,  is  a  busy 
commercial  city,  and  the  scat  of  a  University.  Venma,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Adige,  has  extensive  commerce,  and  is  also  a  strong  fortress.  It 
occupies  an  important  military  position  on  one  of  the  principal  roads 
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from  the  Tjrrol  into  Italj.  Legnago,  a  stroDKlj-forttfied  town,  is  also 
on  the  Adige,  thirtj  miles  below  Verona,  f^eenio,  lying  in  the  plain 
between  Verona  and  Fadna,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  silk  manofac- 
tnres.  Manhia,  22  miles  to  the  s.  by  w.  of  Verona,  is  a  strong  fortress, 
insulated  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  upon  which  rirer  it  stands. 
Mantna  inherits  classic  fame  as  the  birthplace  of  Virgil  On  the 
road  between  Verona  and  Mantna,  9  miles  s.  w.  of  the  former,  is  the 
little  town  of  Villairanca.  PettAiera,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Mincio  from 
Uie  lake  of  Garda,  is  another  of  the  strongholds  of  Austrian  miUtary  rule. 

2.   KINGDOU  OF  aABDINlA. 

(406.)  The  Sardinian  States  consisted,  before  the  war  of 
1859,  of  the  territories  known  as  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Nice, 
and  Savoy  —  situated  on  the  Italian  mainland,  with  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  whence  the  title  of  the  monarchy  is  de- 
rived. The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  thus  constituted,  had  an 
area  of  20,077  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6,167,000. 
The  continental  portions  of  its  territory  formed  39  provinces, 
and  the  island  of  Sardinia  eleven  provinces. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  victories  gained  by  the 
united  arms  of  France  and  Sardinia,  in  the  brief  campaign 
of  1859,  was  the  transfer  of  Lombardy  from  Austrian  to 
Sardinian  rule ;  by  which  Sardinia  gained  7838  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  above  two  million  and  three  quarters 
of  subjects.  Events  which  followed  in  rapid  succession  led 
to  the  further  aggrandisement  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy 
by  the  addition  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  Papal  territory  (the  ^milian  province,  or 
Bomagna).  Savoy  and  Nice  were  meanwhile,  in  the  early 
part  of  1860,  with  the  consent  of  their  inhabitants,  ceded 
by  Sardinia  to  France. 

The  KiKGDOM  OF  Sabdinia,  with  these  additions,  com- 
prehended, in  the  summer  of  1860,  a  total  area  of  above 
48,600  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  eleven  millions  and 
a  quarter. 

(409.)  The  chief  towns  embraced  within  Piedmont,  Lom- 
bardy, the  Genoese  territory,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
are;  — 

Towns,  with  population. 

Piedmont-    -    -    -       Turin,  I80,000u.AlMundrU, 86,000— Ait1,20.000-.Conl,  18,000 

— Casale,  SI.OOO—NoTAra,  lO.OOO-AotU,  7000. 
Lombardy     -    -    -       Milan.  189.000— Brescia,  35,000— Bergamo,  33,000— Cremona, 

S8.000~PaTia,  38,000— Como,  18,000— Lodi.  16,000— Monia, 

18,000. 
Genoa.    ....       Genoa,  130,000— San  Remo,  10,000— Sarona,  16,000— Speuia, 

10,000 -Voltri,  900a 
Island  of  Sardinia  -       Cagilari,  80,000— Saisarl,  83,000— Oristano,  6000— Nuoro,  S7Q0. 
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(409.)  TWm,  the  capital  of  the  Sttrdinian  kingdom,  is  sitnated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the  midit  of  a  region  delightfolly  diTenified 
in  aspect.  It  ranks  first  among  the  cities  of  Italy-  in  the  number  of  its 
scientific  and  literary  establishments,  the  principal  of  which  is  ita 
UniTersitj,  the  best  frequented  in  the  country.  To  the  s.  w.  of  Turin, 
among  the  advancing  spurs  of  the  Alps,  are  the  valleys  which  formed 
the  home  of  the  Waldenses,  the  early  pioneers  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Alexandria  (47  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Turin,)  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tanaro,  has  manufiictures  of  cloth  and  linen,  and  some  trade  ;  a  few 
miles  to  the  e.  is  the  village  of  Marengo,  the  site  of  one  of  the  first 
Napoleon's  great  victories  (1800). — Cani,  50  miles  s.,  and  iVovara,  55 
miles  to  the  n.  e.,  of  Turin,  are  places  of  considerable  trade.  —  Aosta^ 
a  small  town  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  is  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  roads  over  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard  meet 

Milan  (in  Italian  Milano,  in  Grerman  Meyland)^  is  sitnated  in  the 
midst  of  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Olona, 
one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Po.  It  is  notad  for  its  magnificent  cathedral, 
and  has  numerous  public  buildings  and  splendid  palaces,  which  entitle 
it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Italy.  Milan  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade. 

Brescia,  50  miles  E.  of  Milan,  is  an  active  commercial  city,  with 
manufactures  of  arms  and  silk.  Bergamo,  28  miles  k.  s.  of  Milan,  has 
also  extensive  silk  manufactures.  Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  violins.  Pavia,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Ticino,  near  its  junction  with  the  Po,  possesses  historical  celebrity 
as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Loml^ard  kings,  and  as  the  scene  of  several 
important  events ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  University.  Como,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Adda  from  the  lake  of  Como,  has  manufactures  of  doth, 
silk,  and  philosophical  instruments.  At  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como 
begins  the  Valtelline,  an  extensive  Alpine  valley  watered  by  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river  Adda,  which  enters  the  lake. 

The  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  like  those  of  the  Low  Countries,  have 
been  the  frequent  battle-field  of  nations,  and  are  rich  in  historic  memories 
of  every  age.  Among  places  distinguished  in  connection  with  the  Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  I.  are  Marengo  and  Montebello  (both  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alessandria),  Lodi  (on  the  river  Adda),  and  Areola 
(to  the  south-eastward  of  Verona).  The  battle-fields  of  Palestro  (a  few 
miles  east  of  Vercelli),  Magenta  (near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino),  and 
Solferino  (one  mile  distant  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mincio),  possess 
a  like  celebrity  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  Napoleon  III.  daring 
the  brief  Italian  war  of  1859. 

(410.)  Genoa,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  is  built  on 
the  sides  of  a  hill  which  slopes  towards  the  sea  ;  it  presents  a  magni- 
ficent appearance,  owing  to  its  numerous  marble  palaces  and  other  bidd- 
ings, advantageously  exposed  to  view  by  the  declivities  of  the  groimd. 
Grenoa  has  considerable  manufactures  of  silks,  velvets,  damasks,  &c^  and 
carries  on  great  trade.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  University.  The  village 
of  Cogolato,  near  the  coast,  about  18  miles  west  of  Genoa,  disputes 
with  that  city  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Columbus. 
Savona  and  Voltri  both  have  considerable  clothworks,  and  Spezzia 
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(beantifnllj  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  golf  of  the  Mediterranean*) 
carries  on  some  trade. 

(411.)  Cagliarif  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  lies  at  the  head 
of  a  baj  on  the  bj.  coast,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  tradCi-^ 
Sastari,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  is  a  floorishing  town, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricnltnral  district.  Both  Cagliari  and 
Sassari  possess  UniTersities.  The  other  towns  in  the  island  are  all  of 
TOiy  small  size. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  amounted,  in  1857,  to  577,000. 
The  people  are  generally  a  brave  and  hardj  race,  bat  indolent  and  alto- 
gether backward  in  civilisation.  There  is  little  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  island  :  a  good  carriage-road  has  been  con- 
structed from  Cagliari  to  Oristano,  on  the  west  coast,  and  thence  to  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  bat  in  the  interior  there  are,  in  general,  onlj 
mountain -paths,  not  always  practicable  even  for  mules. 

The  channel  between  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  is  called  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio. 

(412.)  TuscANT,  which  previous  to  1860  ranked  as  a  se- 
parate grand-duchj,  includes  an  area  of  8553  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  1,817,000. 

,  Tuscanj  embraces  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Italy.  The 
principal  cities  within  its  limits  are — Florence,  114,000; 
Leghorn,  80,000;  Pisa,  22,000;  Lucca,  25,000;  Sienna, 
22,000 ;  Pistqja,  12,000 ;  Arezzo,  12,000. 

Florence  (in  Italian  Firenze)^  the  former  capital  of  the  grand-duchy, 
is  situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  city.  It  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral,  with 
numerous  churches,  palaces,  and  various  public  buildings;  and  is 
greatly  celebrated  for  its  splendid  collections  of  works  of  art,  both 
in  sculpture  and  painting.— ^X«^Aom  (in  Italian  Xtoomo),  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  Italian  commerce,  is  about  50  miles  to  the  w.  by 
a  of  Florence  :  opposite  to  it  is  the  small  island  of  Mcloro,  between 
which  and  the  mainland  is  an  extensive  roadstead.  Ship-building  is 
largely  carried  on  at  Leghorn.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets 
and  numerous  churches,  among  which  is  a  fine  cathedral. 

Pua^  on  the  right  bank  of  &t  Amo,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  is 
an  ancient  and  decayed  city,  the  seat  of  a  University,  and  distinguished 
by  many  fine  buildings,  among  which  are  the  cathedral,  and  a  tower  of 
188  feet  in  height  which  diverges  slightly  from  the  perpendicular. 
Lutcoy  14  miles  N.  by  B.  of  Pisa,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  herchio,  lies 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Italy;  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  University,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral.  Lucca,  with  a  small 
adjacent  territory,  was  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  became 
attached  to  Tuscany  in  1847. 

Siena,  SO  miles  south  of  Florence,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  gallery  of  the 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Bpezziais  a  spring  of  fresh  water  rising 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,— *a  curious  faet  in  physical  geography, 
though  one  of  which  other  instances  are  not  unknown. 
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fine  arts,  and  a  UnWenitj.  —  Figtoja,  23  miles  n.  w.  of  Florence,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  an  indostrioas  town,  with  mannfactores 
of  cloth,  arms,  ironmongery,  and  organs.  The  other  towns  in  Tuscany 
are  small,  but  many  of  them  are  thriving  seats  of  trade  and  mannfac- 
taring  industry.  Signa,  a  large  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  is  the 
centre  of  the  manufacture  of  straw-hats,  to  which  the  name  of  Leghorn 
has  become  attached,  owing  to  that  city  being  the  medium  of  their  ex- 
port Seravezza,  20  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  Pisa,  has  quarries  of  fine 
statuary  marble,  equal  to  that  of  Cairara  (Art.  55.). 

(413.)  The  territory  of  Pabma  (2400  square  miles,) 
formerly  an  independent  duchy,  but  in  1860  annexed  to 
the  Sardinian  crown,  lies  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
Lombardy,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  course  of  the  Po. 
It  includes  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Placentia  (Piacenza), 
with  Borgo-san-Donino  and  a  few  smaller  towns. 

ParmOf  the  former  capital  of  the  duchy,  stands  beside  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Fo.  It  is  well  built,  adorned 
with  many  works  of  art,  and  the  seat  of  a  University.  Placentia  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Fo,  and  about  equidistant  from  Farma  and  Milan. 

(414.)  MoDEKA  (2336  square  miles),  also  enjoying  before 
1860  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  annexed  to  Sardinia  in  that 
year,  is  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Parma,  and  to  the 
northward  of  Tuscany.  Its  chief  towns  are,  Modena,  Beggio, 
Guastalla^  Massa,  and  Carrara. 

The  city  of  Modena  (30,000  inhabitants),  the  former  capital  of  the 
duchy,  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  Fo  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
University.  Reggiot  midway  between  Modena  and  Farma,  is  on  the  line 
of  road  which  connects  those  cities.  GvastaUa  is  on  the  soath  bank  of 
the  Fo.  Carrara^  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  statuaiy  marble,  lies  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast.    Massa  is  three  miles  to  the  s.  b.  of  Carrara. 

(416.)  The  territory  known  as  JSmilia*,  or  the  Romagna, 
immediately  adjoins  Modena  and  Tuscany  on  the  west  and 
south-west,  and  reaches  eastward  to  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic.      It  includes  the  former  legations  of   Bologna» 

*  This  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Via  Emilia,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Roman  highways,  which  traversed  the  tract  of  country 
lying  between  Flacentia  and  Ariminum  (the  modern  Fiacenza  and 
Rimini),  and  under  the  Roman  Empire  gave  its  name  to  the  province  of 
JBmilia.  The  .£milian  Way  was  the  first  road  constructed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  remains  to 
this  day  a  monument  of  Roman  greatness.  It  first  carried  civilisation 
into  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  included  until  1860  within 
the  Papal  territory.  The  ^milian  territorj  has  an  area 
of  3864  square  miles,  and  includes  a  population  of  more  than 
a  million. 

The  city  of  Bologna,  the  chief  place  in  the  .Smilian  proyinces,  has 
upwards  of  75,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  fine  plain,  about  midway 
between  the  Apennine  and  the  Po,  and  27  miles  distant  from  that  riyer. 
Sologna  is  distingaished  for  its  ancient  uniyersitj,  its  academies  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  yarioos  literary  institutions.  It  has  considerable  mann- 
factnres  of  silk,  glass,  wax,  chemical  works,  mnsical  instmments,  &c.» 
smd  a  great  deal  of  inland  trade. — Ferrara^  near  the  banks  of  the  Fo, 
in  a  flat  marshy  district,  is  a  fortified  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  Uniyersity. 
— Baveima,  40  miles  to  the  east  of  Bologna,  is  an  ancient  city  of  great 
historical  celebrity,  bnt  now  decayed.  It  formerly  stood  on  the  sea- 
shore, bat  is  at  present  seyeral  miles  inward,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  — jRimini  (1 7,500  in- 
habitants), on  the  Adriatic  coast,  is  30  miles  s.  b.  of  Bayenna.  The 
little  stream  of  the  Finmicino,  which  enters  the  Adriatic  a  few  miles 
north  of  Bimini,  represents  the  classic  Bubicon,  and  marked  the  bonn- 
dary  between  ancient  Italy  and  Cisalpine  OanL 

3.   THE   STATES  OF   THE  CHUBCH. 

(416.)  The  Ecclesiastical  States  were  formerly  divided 
into  21  provinces,  or  legations,  four  of  which  became  in 
1860  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  portion  of  Italy  which  they  embrace  are :  — 
Rome,  180,000;  Ancona,  36,000;  Perugia,  18,000;  Bene- 
vento,  23,000;  Viterbo,  14,000;  Rieti,  9000;  Velletri, 
12,000 ;  Civita-Vecchia,  7000 ;  Tivoli,  6000 ;  Loreto,  8000. 

(417.)  Rome,  long  the  capital  of  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  about  16  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Tiber  divides  Borne 
into  two  unequal  portions :  only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  city  lay  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  larger  part  of  Bome  is  still  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tiber ;  but  the  cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Vatican,  are  situated  in  the  part  to  the  west  of  the  river.  The  walls  of 
Bome  include  a  circuit  of  15  miles,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
which  they  enclose  is  occupied  by  gardens,  vineyards,  scattered  build- 
ings, and  ruins,  spread  irregularly  over  four  of  the  seven  hills  upon  which 
the  ancient  city  stood.  The  inhabited  part  of  modem  Bome  is  of  much 
smaller  extent,  and  occupies  the  north-west  part  of  the  ancient  city, 
embracing  the  plain  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  (the  ancient  Campus 
Mcartitul),  with  the  three  remaining  hills,  and  the  portion  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

The  finest  buildings  of  Borne  are  the  churches,  of  which  it  contains 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four.  St,  Peter^s,  the  largest,  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  world,  and  surpasses  our  own 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  both  in  dimensions  and  in  the  elevation  of  its  dome. 
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The  church  of  St  John  LaUmn,  at  the  sonth-eaft  eztremity  of  the  city, 
is  that  in  which  the  Popes  are  crowned. 

The  palace  of  the  Vaticcuit  which  forms  the  osual  winter  residence  of 
the  Pope,  is  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  distingoished. 
for  its  magnificent  collections  of  works  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  finest  scnlptores  of  antiquity,  and  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries*  It  possesses 
also  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  with  an  exceedingly  rare  collection  of 
manuscripts.  The  Quirmalf  or  summer  palace  of  the  Pope,  stands  on 
the  ancient  Qnirinal  Hill,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  modern  city,  and  is 
an  extensive  structure,  with  spacious  and  fine  gardens^ 

But,  independent  of  its  particular  objects  of  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
modem  Bome  is  far  firom  being  a  fine  city  ;  the  streets  are  generally 
narrow,  and  the  houses  crowded  together,  and  the  dirt  and  filth  which 
everywhere  abound  (and  which  disfigure  many  of  its  finest  and  most 
interesting  monuments)  are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  community.  Of 
its  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  majestic  is  the  Flavian  amphi- 
Uieatre,  or  Cclueum — nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  but  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  modem  dwellings;  it  is  of  oval  shape,  564  feet  in  length 
and  467  feet  in  breadth,  and  forau  a  magnificent  ruin,  consisting  of  three 
tiers  of  arches  one  above  another,  and  surrounded  by  a  range  of  pilastera. 
It  was  anciently  used  for  the  sports  of  the  circus  (the  combats  of  wild 
beasts,  gladiators,  &c.),  and  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  accom- 
modating 80,000  spectators.  The  temple  of  the  Pantheon,  another  of 
the  interesting  stractures  of  antiquity,  has  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  There  are,  besides,  in  every  part  of  the  space  which 
the  ancient  walls  enclose,  numerous  remains  of  temples,  baths,  tombs, 
arches,  and  single  columns,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder 
not  less  by  the  solidity  and  massiveness,  than  by  the  beauty,  of  their 
architecture. 

Among  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  numerous  foreigners  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  many  of  whom  reside  there  for 
the  sake  of  being  enabled  to  study  its  matchless  collections  of  works  of 
art.  Rome  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 
possesses  several  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  fine  arts. 

Near  its  mouth,  the  Tiber  divides  into  two  small  branches :  on  the 
southern  of  these  is  Ottiot  once  the  flourishing  port  of  ancient  Rome,  but 
now  almost  entirely  abandoned  on  account  of  malaria ;  Fiumicino^  on 
the  northern  branch,  is  a  small  place,  of  no  importance. — Civita'  Vecckia, 
further  to  the  northward,  and  40  miles  n.w.  of  Rome,  is  the  chief  naval 
port  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(418.)  AnconOf  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  132  miles  k.  n.b.  of  Rome,  is  a 
busy  commercial  town,' with  a  fine  harbour,  formed  by  an  ancient  pier 
or  mole  2000  feet  in  length. — Perugia,  90  miles  north  of  Rome,  has 
some  silk  manufactures,  and  possesses  a  University.  In  its  neighl>our- 
hood  is  the  lake  of  Peragia  (the  ancient  TknuymenuB),  famous  for  the 
great  victory  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans,  B.a  217. 

The  small  town  of  San  Marino,  36  miles  to  the  south  of  Ravenna,  and 
56  miles  to  the  north  of  Peragia,  is  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  republic, 
which  embraces  an  adjacent  area  of  about  22  square  miles,  and  has  in 
all  a  population  of  between  7000  and  8000. 
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4.  KIKOBOIC  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILT,  OB  THE   TWO  SICILIES. 

(419.)  The  continental  part  of  the  Neapolitan  territory 
is  divided  into  15  provinces  or  intendancies.  The  most 
northern  portion,  adjacent  to  the  Papal  States,  forms  the 
district  of  the  Abruzzo  (divided  into  two  parts,  Ultra  and 
Citra\ — that  which  lies  round  the  city  of  Naples,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Apennines,  is  called  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  —  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
towards  C.  Spartivento,  forms  the  provinces  of  Calabria 
UUra  and  Citra^  —  and  the  more  eastern  peninsula  con- 
stitutes the  province  of  Otranto.  The  names  of  the  other 
intendancies  are  Molise,  Capitanata^  Principato  (  Ultra  and 
CUra\  Terra  di  Bari,  and  Basilicata. 

The  island  of  Sicily  is  divided  into  seven  intendancies. 

The  principal  cities  are  as  follow:  — 

Towns,  with  popalatlon. 

Continental  Naples  -    Naples.  416,000— FoggU,  20,000— Bari,  91,000— Barletta,  19,000 

—  Reggio,  18,000— CasteUmare,  18,000  — Capua,  800*)  ~ 
GaeU,  14^—  Taranto,  18,000.-.  Leoce,  14,000  ~  Salerno, 
19,000.-  Coaensa,  9000— Brindisl,  6000  ~  Otranto,  4000  — 
Amalfl,  8000. 

Islasd  of  Sidlf    .    •    Palermo,  200.000  —  Metiina,  97,000— Catania.  36,000~Trapani, 

2.%000-.  Marsala,  21,000  — Monreale,  13,000  — CaltanicetU, 
16,000-Olrgenti,  17,000— Slragusa,  16,000. 

(420.)  Naples,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  beantifnlly  situated  on 
Uie  north  side  of  a  fine  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  by  its  name. 
It  rises  from  the  shore  ap  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  striking  character  of  its  general  aspect  when  Tiewed  frum  the  bay,  or 
the  varied  beauty  of  its  immediate  environs.  Naples  is  about  9  miles  in 
circnmference;  some  of  its  buildings  are  commanding  and  solid,  and  its 
streets  wide  and  straight,  yet,  relatively  to  its  extent  and  importance, 
it  contains  few  edifices  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
great  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  crowded  and  noisy,  though 
indolent,  population :  nearly  every  trade  and  amusement  are  carried  on 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  streets  swaim  with  people  of  every  grade,  among 
whom  the  lazzaroni  —  a  houseless  and  vagabond  class,  who  live  alter- 
nately by  every  description  of  roguery,  combined  with  occasional  labour 
— «re  particularly  numerous.  Naples  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  and 
poisesses  four  large  public  libraries,  one  of  which  (the  Bourbon  Library) 
contains  1 50,000  volumes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  are  many  places  of  interest ;  among 
these  is  Puzzudi  (on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  about  6  miles  to  the  west), 
the  ancient  Puteoli, — at  which  the  Apostle  Paul  landed  on  his  journey 
to  Borne  (Acu  xxviii  IS.)  It  contauis  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  other  ancient  buildings. 

To  the  south-east  of  Naples  is  Mount  Vesavius,  the  lower  slopes  of 

which  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  bay;  at  its  foot  are  the  ancient  cities 

,  of  Hereuiamum  and  Pomptii^  buried  under  the  ashes  ejected  from  the 

monntain  during  a  memorable  emption  in  the  year  79  aj)^  and  only 
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diBcovered  and  partiallj  excarated  in  the  coane  of  the  last  century. 
Herculaneum  lies  5  mUes  from  Naples,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  bay,  and  is  still  partly  covered  by  the  large  modem 
Tillage  of  Besina.  Pompeii  is  situated  farther  to  the  sonth-east,  12  miles 
distant  from  Naples  (near  the  modem  town  of  Torre  delle  Annonsiata); 
great  part  of  it  has  been  cleared  from  the  ashes  under  which  it  had  so 
long  lain  buried,  and  it  exhibits  to  view  the  full  picture  of  what  a  Boman 
city  was, — temples,  theatres,  baths,  prirate  habitations,  the  shops  of  the 
different  trades,  and  the  implements  with  which  they  were  pursued. 

The  other  towns  in  the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom  are  all  of 
very  inferior  importance  to  the  capital.  Capua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Voltumo,  18  miles  to  the  north  of  Naples,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  fertile  district,  and  is  a  strongly  fortified  place ;  it  is  partly 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name,  at  2|  miles 
distance,  and  of  which  some  remains  stiU  attest  the  importance.  GaOa, 
on  the  coast  further  to  the  northward,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  Sakmo,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  an  important  conunercial  city,  and  is  noted 
for  its  ancient  school  of  medicine.  On  the  south  side  of  the  rocky 
tongue  of  land  which  divides  the  Qulf  of  Salemo  from  the  Bay  of  Naples 
is  Amalfi,  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  now  entirely  decayed. 

Toronto  (the  ancient  Tarentam),  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  gulf 
to  which  it  gives  name,  is  a  small  commercial  city,  with  some  extensive 
salt-marshes  in  its  vicinity.  Btggio  (anciently  Khegium),  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  memorable  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxviii.  18.). 

The  seaport  of  BrindUi,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  now  a  place  of  little 
importance,  represents  the  ancient  Brundusium,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  the  Boman  period.  It  was  also  large  and  populous  during 
the  middle  ages.  Otranto,  to  the  south-eastwaj^  lies  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  and  possesses  some  trade. 

Borij  a  small  seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  is  to  the  n.w.  of  Brindisi 
Near  Canosa,  an  inland  town  to  the  w.  by  v.  of  Bari,  the  village  of 
Canne  (ancient  Canna)  commemorates  the  victory  of  Hannibal,  b.c.  216. 

(421.)  Palermo,  the  chief  city  of  Sicily,  is  finely  situated  upon  a  bay 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  die  seat  of  an  active  commerce. 
It  has  a  University  and  several  other  literary  establishments,  and  is 
altogether  a  spacious  and  well-built  city.  Menina,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  island,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  strait  which  divides 
it  from  the  mainland,  though  smaller  than  Palermo,  is  fully  equal  to  it 
in  commercial  importance.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  its  environs  are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly  inhabited  part 
of  Sicily.  The  channel  between  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  Italian 
peninsula  is  called  the  Strait  of  Messina. 

About  40  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Messina  is  Mount  Etna  (Art  47.); 
near  the  foot  of  Etna,  on  the  cast  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  sea-port 
of  Catania,  which  has  some  silk  manufactures,  and  is  of  commercial 
importance,  though  it  has  frequently  been  overthrown  by  earthquakes. 
Thirty  miles  further  to  the  south  is  Siraguta,  a  small  commercial  town, 
buUt  amongst  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  sea-ports  of  antiquity. 
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MiKnaUtt  a  considerable  sea-port  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily, 
is  celebrated  for  the  wine  called  by  its  name,  in  the  export  of  which 
it  carries  on  a  great  trade.  Eighteen  miles  to  the  north  is  TVopani,  a 
busy  commercial  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  lai^ely  engaged  in 
tin  coral-fishery  (Art.  77.)* 


(439.)  The  preset  political  condition  of  Italy  exhibits  a  state  of 
tnmsitioii.  The  Venetian  territory  is  mevely  a  prorince  of  Austria, 
only  maintained  under  the  sovereignty  of  that  power  by  the  strictest 
military  rule.  Lombardy,  which  had  previously  formed  part  of  Au»- 
trian  Italy,  became  transferred  to  the  Sardinian  crown  by  the  brief 
ftalian  war  of  1859,  as  a  result  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  united 
arms  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Kmmanuel,  the  Sardinian  king. 
The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  the  only  part  of  Italy  which  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  Uie  advantages  of  constitutional  government,  and  in  which 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  has  been  tolerated.  It  possesses  two 
chamben,  which  meet  annually,  and  share  the  legislative  power  with 
the  sovereign-  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  though  nominally  inde- 
pendent states,  were  in  reality  mere  dependencies  of  Austria,  ruled  by 
members  of  her  royal  bouRe,  and  subject  in  all  regards  to  Austrian 
influence.  Under  the  influence  of  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the 
Itahao  war  of  1859,  these  states  expelled  their  unpopular  rulers,  and 
allied  themselves  with  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  A  like  alliance  was 
effected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  i£milian  territory,  or  Romagna, 
previously  the  ntirtherly  portion  of  the  Papal  Dominions.  The  result 
of  more  recent  efforts  in  behalf  of  Italian  liberty  is  yet  undecided. 

The  States  of  the  Church  (under  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
aided  by  the  College  of  Cardinals),  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  have  notoriously  constituted  despotic  governments  of  the  most 
bigoted  and  intolerant  description. 

(433.)  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails  almost  universally 
throughout  Italy,  and  the  clergy  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the 
population.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  Jews  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  maru  of  trade,  especially  at  Rome,  Xfghoni,  and 
Venice,  as  well  as  many  Greek  and  other  ^oreigncit. 

Education  is  scarcely  known  among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy,  and 
the  grossest  superstition  and  ignorance  prevail.  Partial  exceptions  to 
this  occur;  but  the  means  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  are 
for  the  most  part  defective.  Elementary  schools  are  now,  however, 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  Sardinian  states,  besides  superior  insti> 
tntions  for  instruction  of  a  higher  order. 

Uiiiveraitics  are  numerous,  and  are  established  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns :  but  they  have  fallen  from  their  former  importance,  and 
the  studies  pursued  in  most  of  them  have  little  reference  to  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  present  aj^e.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
however,  the  upper  classi'S  of  Italians  are  a  highly  cultivated  people, 
and  their  country  has  always  heen  the  native  home  of  arts  and  litera- 
ture. The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  thc.fine  arts  are  numerous, 
and  are  placed  in  connection  with  schools  in  which  painting,  sculpture, 
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and  architecture,  ore  taught  by  competent  masters :  the  most  important 
of  these  are  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna. 

Italy  contains  a  great  number  of  public  libraries,  many  of  which  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  ancient  manuscripts  and  books  of  rare  value,  though 
generally  deficient  in  works  of  science  and  modem  litenture.  Museums 
and  galleries  of  art  are  numerous  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  those 
of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  are  especially  distinguished,  and  are 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
country,  every  palace  of  the  nobility,  and  every  public  building,  is  a  cabi- 
net of  art ;  und  each  city  boasts  of  its  antiques  or  its  Collections  of  modem 
works.  Picture-galleries  are  found  everywhere,  and  the  churches  are 
generally  adorned  by  exquisite  pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well 
as  distingcBshed  by  their  architectural  beauty. 

(424.)  The  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cumino,  situated  50  miles  to 
the  south  of  Sicily,  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  form  a  colony  which, 
though  small  in  size,  is  of  great  importance  as  a  maritime  station  for  the 
protection  of  British  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  one  of  the 
stages  or  resting-places  on  the  overland  route  to  India.  Their  united 
area  is  122  square  miles ;  Malta  alone  u  95  square  miles  in  area. 

The  natural  features  of  the  Maltese  islands  have  been  referred  to  in 
Art.  47.  Their  united  population  amounted  in  1857  to  upwards  of 
140,000,  a  number  which  is  surprisingly  large,  and  which  shows  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  industry  in  the  improvement  of  a  soil  naturally 
barren.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Malta  is  planted  with  cotton ; 
the  island  also  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains.  In  Gozo 
the  pastures  are  extensive,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared, 
chiefly  for  the  use  ot  tlie  more  >  umerous  population  of  Malta ;  cott.m  ancl 
grain  are  also  cultivated  with  success.  Both  islands  produce  grapes  and 
other  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  Malta  orange  and  lemon  trees  are 
numerous,  though  the  water  required  to  maintain  their  growth  is  obliged 
to  be  preserved  in  cisterns  dug  in  the  rock  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  rains.  Bees  are  also  numerously  kept,  and  the  honey  is  particularly 
fine.  Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  soil,  extensive  fisheries  are 
carried  on  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  markets. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  which  bears 
much  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  Arabic  population  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Africa,  bat  Italian  is  understood  by  the  mercantile 
and  higher  classes,  and  English  is  becoming  more  generally  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  Maltese  are  altogether  a  robust,  active,  and  temperate 
people ;  they  are  Roman  Catholics  in  religion,  and  generally  ignorant 
and  superstitious ;  but  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
residents,  is  at  present  nuiking  some  progress. 

The  capital,  and  only  considerable  town  of  these  islands,  is  Vaktta,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Malta,  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  which  extends 
into  a  bay,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour  on  either  side.  The  town 
and  suburbs  are  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  part  of  which  are 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  a  bustling  and  active  place,  and  has 
great  trade,  serving  as  a  depot  for  the  articles  of  British  commerce  with 
the  countries  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

To  the  westward  of  Valetta.  upon  the  north  coast  of  Malta,  is  the 
small  Porto  de  San  Paobj  or  Harbour  of  St.  Paul,  supposed  to  have  been 
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the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Apostle  on  his  voyage  to  Bomo. 
Melita  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Malta 
still  preserve  several  traditions  in  connection  with  this  interesting  and 
memorable  event  (Acts  xxviL,  xxviii.).  Civita  VsccAto,  the  former 
capital  of  Malta,  is  situated  on  high  groand  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island. 

The  Maltese  islands  have  filled  an  important  place  in  history.  In 
ancient  times,  they  were  in  the  successive  occupation  of  the  Phcenicians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans.  From  the  Eastern 
Empire  (to  which,  on  the  division  of  the  Roman  world,  it  feU),  Afolta 
passed — after  two  brief  periods  of  occupation  by  the  Arabs — to  the 
Norman  ruless  of  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
of  (jermany.  In  1530,  Charles  V.  granted  these  islands  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  who  had  recently  been  compelled  to  surrender  Rhodes  — 
their  previous  possession — to  the  Turks.  The  Knights  of  St  John  re- 
tained possession  of  them  until  1798,  when  they  were  taken  by  a  Frendi 
fleet.  Two  years  later,  after  a  close  blockade,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
during  nearly  the  whole  intervening  period,  Valetta  surrendered  to  the 
English,  in  whose  possession  the  islands  have  since  remained. 


SECTION  IV.— SPAIN. 

(425.)  Boundaries^  Extent,  SfC,  —  The  south-western  pe- 
ninsula of  Europe  is  unequally  divided  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Spain  is  bv  much  the 
larger  of  the  two,  and  occupies  five-sixths  of  the  entire 
peninsula :  Portugal  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
western  coast.  But  the  two  countries  form  together  one 
physical  region,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  different 
parts  of  which  have  been  already  dwelt  on  (Art.  88.). 

Spain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees;  on  the  east  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Portugal  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  k.  to  s.  is  640  miles,  and  from  e.  to  w.  (between 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
Cape  Finisterre)  about  660  miles.  But  further  south  the 
breadth  of  the  country  is  narrowed  by  the  adjacent  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  which  intervenes  between  the  Spanish  frontier 
and  the  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula. 

The  total  area  of  Spain  (including  the  Balearic  Islands) 
is  about  196,000  English  square  miles,  —  more  than  three 
times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales,  and  above  twice  the 
magnitude  of  the  entire  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole 
peninsula  has  a  square  and  compact  shape,  and  in  this  respect 
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contrasts  remarkably  with  the  Italian  and  Grecian  penin- 
sulas, especiallj  with  the  latter.  Hence,  although  the  length 
of  coast-line  is  considerable,  there  are  still  large  interior 
tracts  which  possess  no  maritime  frontier,  and  are  removed 
from  the  influences  of  oceanic  climate  and  vegetation. 

(426.)  Suffetee,  Rivers,  Sfc,  —  The  interior  of  Spain  con- 
sists of  high  table-lands, — the  northern  part,  of  lofty 
moantains  which  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic,  —  and  the  south  and  south-east,  of  fertile 
plains  sloping  towards  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean 
The  highest  moantains  occur  in  the  chains  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  near  the  south  coast,  and  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
borders  of  France,  in  both  of  which  the  principal  summits 
rise  above  the  snow-line  (Art.  27.). 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ebro,  the  Xncar,  and  the 
Segura,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  —  and  the  Guadal- 
quivir, the  Guadiana,  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Minho, 
into  the  Atlantic.  But  the  lower  courses  of  two  of  the 
latter  (the  Tagus  and  the  Douro)  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  and  the  portions  of  their  streams  within  the 
Spanish  frontier  do  not  possess  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
be  capable  of  navigation.  The  Guadiana  and  the  Minho 
are  both  frontier  streams. 

The  riTers  on  the  northern  coast  are  numerous,  bat  of  short  coarsest 
they  irrigate  the  land  abundantly,  but  are  not  deep  enough  for  naTi- 
gation. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  anj  magnitude,  but  shallow  lagunea  occur  on 
some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  ' 

(427.)  The  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  different  parts  of  Spain  hare 
been  described  in  Art.  88.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  iear,  the 
wolf,  and  the  wild-boar,  found  in  the  colder  and  more  moantainous 
tracts,  and  the  lynx,  the  chamois,  and  the  ibex,  among  the  higher  re> 
•cesses  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  mineral  produce  is  rich  and  vaiied,  and 
the  mines  are  extensiyclj  wcrkcd  in  some  places  (Art.  58.).  Precious 
stones  are  also  found  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  gpranite, 
jasper,  alabaster,  and  marbles  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  variety,  may 
be  quarried  from  almost  every  mountain. 

In  the  neighbourhuod  of  Olot,  in  the  n.  b.  part  of  Catalonia,  and  near 
the  south  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  a  remarkable  volcanic  district,  which 
extends  about  15  miles  in  length  by  6  in  breadth.  Within  this  tract 
there  are  14  distinct  cones  of  extinct  volcanoes,  with  craters,  besides 
several  other  points  from  which  lavas  may  have  formerly  issued. 

(428.)  Divisions. — Until  lately,  Spain  consisted  of  thirteen 
provinces,  of  very  unequal  size,  and  many  of  them  of  large 
extent ;  some  of  ^se  were  formerly  separate  kingdoms^  and 
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llieir  names  are  still  of  frequent  and  ftmiliar  inference  in 
the  pages  of  histoiy.  But  in  1833  the  country  was  divided 
into  47  provinces,  of  smaller  and  more  equal  size:  the 
Balearic  Islands  and  the  Canary  Islaods  also  f<Min  two 
provinces,  making  the  whole  mimfaer  ibrtj-nine. 

The  older  and  better-known  divisions  of  the  country  may 
be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  northern,  middle,  and 
southern  provinces. 

The  northern  provinces  (beginning  at  the  west  and  i»o- 
ceeding  eastward)  are  Galicia,  Astnrias,  Biscay,  Navaire, 
Aragon,  and  Catalonia. — Galicia  occupies  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  peninsula,  facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay :  — the  provinces  of  Asturias  and  Biscay  extend 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  bay  :-^  Navarre,  Aragon, 
and  Catalonia,  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  terminates  on  the  east  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  middle  belt  of  Spain  embraces  the  provinces  of  Leon 
and  Estremadnra,  in  the  west ;  Old  and  New  Castile,  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula ;  Valencia  and  Murcia,  on  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  coasts. 

In  the  south  is  the  large  territory  of  Andalusia,  which 
extends  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal  along  the  whole  south- 
ern coast  of  Spain. 

(429.)  The  population  of  Spain  (including  the  Balearic 
and  Canary  lUlands)  amounted  in  1857  to  a  total  of 
15,464,000,  equivalent  to  an  average  of  seventy-nine  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile. 

Spun  18  one  of  the  least  popnlons  portions  of  Europe,  the  only  conn- 
tries  below  It  in  this  respect  being  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Greece,  and 
Tnrkejr.  The  mountunons  districts  in  the  north,  and  the  province  of 
Talencia  In  die  aonth-east,  are  the  parts  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
most  numerous,  and  these  are  the  most  active  seats  of  industry.  The 
province  of  Estremadnra,  and  the  two  Castiles,  in  the  centre,  are  the 
most  thinly-inhabited:  in  some  parts  of  New  Castile  the  satio  of 
population  scarcelj  exceeds  that  of  Sweden. 

The  average  density  of  the  Spanish  population  is  less  than  a  third 
part  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  considerably  lower  than  a  fuurtb  put 
that  of  England  only.  But  the  high  and  arid  plateaus  of  the  interior 
art  naturally  ill  adapted  for  the  support  of  any  large  number  of  inha- 
bitants. Various  social  causes,  combined  with  the  frequent  wars  in 
which  the  oountiy  has  been  engaged,  have  tended  to  keep  down  the 
namber  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  natives  of  the  different  provinces  of  Spain  differ  from  one  anodier 
in  character,  manners,  appearance,  and  even  in  dialects  of  speech,  to 
almost  as  great  an  extent  as  the  inhabitants  of  difierent  countries.    The 
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inhabitents  of  the  northern  provinces — that  u,  the  Gfllicians,  the 
Aiturians,  and  Biscayans,  —  are  the  most  laborions  and  indnstrions 
people ;  and  the  latter  are  especiallj  distinguished  bj  their  livel/fSocialv 
and  fieiy  temperament  The  Galicians  (or  Gallegos)  are  the  universal 
labourers  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Castilians  are  proad, 
gloomy,  and  taciturn,  noted  for  their  high  sense  of  honour,  and  their 
solemn  and  stately^  bearing.  The  people  of  Estremadura  and  Mnrcia 
are  less  enterprising  than  those  of  Catalonia  or  Valencia,  and  the  Mur- 
dans  in  particular  are  regarded  as  possessing  all  the  worst  faults  of  the 
Spanish  character,  being  at  once  indolent,  plotting,  and  suspicions. 
These  differences  are  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  mixed 
descent  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  Goths  and  other  foreign  conquerors 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Andalusia  are  still  characterised 
by  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Moors  (a  people  of  Northern 
Africa),  by  whom  that  part  of  the  country  was  long  possessed. 

The  Spanish  language  is  only  spoken  in  purity  in  the  prorinoes  of 
Castile ;  it  is  a  mixed  tongue,  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  Teutonic 
with  the  Latin  (Art  81.).  The  inhabitants  of  Biscay  and  the  adjacent 
prorinces  speak  a  totally  different  dialect,  called  the  Enskarian  or 
Basque. 

(480.)  Industrial  pursuiis, — The  agriculture  of  Spain 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  articles ;  but  the  produce  is 
much  less  than  the  capabilities  of  so  extensive  a  country 
vrould  warrant,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  exceedingly 
backward  state  of  husbandry.  The  implements  employed 
are  generally  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  scientific  agriculture 
is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  almost  unknown.  The  un- 
cultivated land  constitutes  no  less  than  46  per  cent  of  the 
whole  area  of.  Spain,  and  in  many  parts  the  quantity  of 
corn  raised  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. A  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce has  taken  place,  however,  within  recent  years.  Wheat, 
maize,  rye,  and  barley,  are  grown  in  the  northern  and 
central  provinces :  some  parts  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon  yield 
fine  crops  of  wheat  A  great  deal  of  excellent  wheat  is 
also  grown  in  Andalusia,  and  some  rice  in  Valencia. 

The  vine  and  the  mulberry  are  the  characteristic  objects 
of  agriculture  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Spain.  The  vine 
is  very  extensively  grown  in  Andalusia,  and  the  sherry  wine 
so  largely  consumed  in  our  own  country  is  almost  wholly 
derived  from  that  province.  The  grape  is  also  an  object 
of  cultivation  all  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  peninsula, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  produce  is  exported  in  the 
form  of  dried  fruit.  The  raisins  of  Malaga  and  Seville  (in 
Andalusia),  and  of  Alicant  (in  Valencia),  are  highly  es- 
teemed.   The  mulberry  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
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Valencia,  and  silk  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
an  important  article  of  export,  besides  supplying  some 
amount  of  native  manufacture.  A  kind  of  pepper  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  Murcia,  and  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  trade  with  the  interior.  The  total  amount  of  agricultural 
produce  shows  a  vast  increase  within  a  recent  period,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

Three-fifths  of  the  surface  of  Spain  are,  however,  devoted  to  pastur- 
age, and  the  flocks  of  sheep  are  immense.  The  breed  of  the  Spanish 
merino  is  distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  and  was  formerly 
confined  to  this  peninsula,  but  it  has  now  been  crossed  with  the  native 
breeds  in  most  European  countries.  The  central  provinces  of  Castile 
and  XiCon  embrace  the  chief  pasture  grounds  of  Spain  (Art.  88.). 

Goats,  oxen,  and  swine,  are  also  numerous.  The  tanning  of  hides 
forms  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  Galicia  and  some  other  parts 
of  Spain.  The  horses  are  descended  from  the  Arab  breed  introduced 
by  the  Moors,  and  are  diistiuguished  by  their  beauty  and  activity.  But 
mules  are  more  generally  used  for  purposes  of  travelling,  and  are  pre- 
ferred for  their  superior  sureness  of  foot  in  passing  over  the  mountain- 
roads. 

In  1858»  the  total  number  of  live-stock  and  cattle  in  Spain  was  up- 
wards of  20,000,000.  Nearly  14,000,000  of  these  were  sheep  ;  above 
2,700,000  goats  ;  1,381,000  cattle  ;  and  upwards  of  1,000,000  swine — 
the  remahider  consisting  of  asses,  mules,  and  horses. 

There  are  considerable  fisheries  on  some  parts  of  the  coast ;  both  the 
anchovy  and  pilchard  are  numerously  taken  off  the  shores  of  Galicia. 

(431.)  Manufactures  are  not  characteristic  of  Spain,  and 
all  branches  of  manual  industry  are  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  in 
every  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods 
is  the  most  considerable,  and  is  carried  on  in  Valencia,  — 
and  also,  to  a  less  extent^  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  tissues,  gauzes,  and  ribands,  produced  by  the  looms 
of  Valencia  almost  rival  those  of  France.  Woollen  cloths 
are  made  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon ;  linen,  in  Galicia,  whence 
it  is  supplied  to  the  interior  provinces,  and  some  of  it  ex- 
ported in  exchange  for  French  goods  and  colonial  produce. 
Cotton  fabrics  are  likewise  made  in  Valencia,  which  town 
is  noted  for  its  beautiful  dyes.  Leather  is  extensively  pre- 
pared in  some  of  the  provinces;  the  kind  called  Spanish 
leather  (prepared  with  nut-galls)  is  chieflv  produced  at 
Seville  (in  the  western  part  of  Andalusia).  Ferrol  and 
Vittoria  (in  the  northern  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Biscay) 
also  possess  a  great  number  of  tanneries. 

The  provinces  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees 
contain  numerous  iron-works,  and  the  manufacture  of  arms 
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is  largely  carried  on  in  Biscay.  Swords  and  otb^  w«^>oiU8 
are  extensively  made  at  Toledo  (in  New  Castile)  and  ajt 
Albacete  (in  Murcia). 

The  chief  supply  of  manufactured  articles  of  every  kind 
is,  however,  derived  from  abroad, — chiefly  &om  France  and 
Eiigland ;  and  the  i&nuts,  wool,  and  minar^  produce  of  Spain 
constitute  its  real  sources  of  wealtL 

Upon  the  coast  of  Mnrcia  and  Valencia  the  snbcitance  called  bariUa, 
an  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  varions  marine  plants,  is  extensivdiy 
produced,  and  is  an  article  which  can  nowhere  eke  be  obtained  of  such 
good  quality.  Barilla  is  properly  the  Spanish  name  of  one  of  the  plants 
fix>m  which  the  salt  is  obtained,  and  the  ashes  of  which  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  soda  than  any  other  species  of  marine  vegetation.  The  barilla 
of  Spain  is  largely  exported  to  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  is  an 
article  of  extensive  use  in  our  glass^worics,  as  well  as  in  bleaching  and 
other  similar  processes.  The  best  is  obtained  from  Alicant,  in  Valen- 
cia. Its  use  has  to  a  large  extent  superseded  that  of  the  kelp  formerly 
prepared  on  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland  (Art.  163.). 

(432.)  Commerce, —  The  exports  of  Spain  are  wines  and 
brandies,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  wool,  silk ;  barilla,  salt,  quick- 
silver, lead,  cobalt ;  skins,  olive-oil,  cork-wood,  with  various 
dyes,  and  varnish.  These  are  chiefly  supplied  to  Fraooe 
and  England,  with  which  countries  the  greater  part  of  the 
foreign  commerce  is  carried  on,  the  latter  receiving  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  wool  and  barilla^  and  all  the  best  wines  of 
the  southern  coast. 

The  imports  embrace  every  variety  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, with  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  other  oolcmial  produce ; 
besides  an  extensive  supply  of  salt-fish,  which  are  very  largely 
consumed  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  bordering  on  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  manufactured  goods,  including  cotton, 
linen,  woollen,  fire-arms,  and  hardware,  are  chiefly  derived 
from  Great  Britain,  —  the  sugar,  &c.,  from  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  salt-fish  firom  the  countries 
of  north-western  Europe  (Art.  338.). 

Many  of  the  ports  on  the  Atiantic  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts  of  Spain  are  the  seats  of  an  active  trade,  and 
ship-building  is  extensively  pursued  at  several  of  the  small 
sea-port  towns  in  the  provinces  of  G-alicia  and  Catalonia,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula.  Cadiz,  in  the  sooth- 
west,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  wine  trade ;  Malaga  and 
Alicant  (on  the  south  and  south-east  coast)  of  the  export  of 
fruits  and  silk ;  and  Barcelona,  in  the  north-east^  of  ^e  ge- 
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nend  produce  of  the  country.  The  ports  on  the  northern 
coast  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  trade  in  wool,  leather,  and 
iron,  and  the  two  former  of  these  articles  are  also  largely 
exported  both  from  Cadiz  and  Seville,  in  the  south-western 
provinces. 

(433.)  JnUnuU  eommumcatkm,  — The  moantain-chains  which  extend 
across  iie  Spanish  peninsnU  form  so  many  natonil  impediments  to  com- 
manication  between  its  different  provinces,  and  very  Uttle  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  OTercoming  the  obstacles  which  they  occasion. 
Etcu  the  high  roads  between  the  principal  towns  are  in  the  worst  possible 
condition,  and  the  impediments  to  travelling  are  greater  both  in  Spain 
and  Portngal  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  there  are  literallj  no  roads  bnt 
such  as  have  been  worn  by  the  carts  of  the  yillagcrs  ;  and  as  it  is  only  in 
Tery  few  cases  that  bridges  have  been  constructed,  the  rivers  generally 
have  to  be  forded, — an  operation  in  which  serious  delays  sometimes  occur, 
from  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  streams  by  the  mountain  rains.  The 
only  aids  in  crossing  the  mountains  are  tracks  worn  by  the  feet  of  mules 
during  a  long  series  of  yeaiL  Yet  the  more  hilly  portions  of  Spain  are 
generally  better  provided  with  roads  than  other  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  where  they  are  more 
numerous  and  kept  in  better  condition  than  elsewhere :  in  some  parts  of 
Catalonia,  also,  the  roads  are  tolerably  good. 

Above  five  hundred  miles  of  railway  are  already  open  in  Spain,  and 
other  extensive  works  of  the  kind  are  in  progress.  The  most  consider- 
able of  the  existiDg  lines  is  that  which  connects  the  Spanish  capital  with 
Alicant  and  Valencia,  by  way  of  Albaoete  (in  ICuzcia),  a  great  centre  of 
inland  traffic 

The  rivers  are  not  generallv  navigable,  bat  canals  have  in  some  cases, 
been  constructed  along  their  banks  or  between  the  various  tributaries  of 
their  basina  These,  however,  are  not  used  for  traffic  to  any  considerable 
extent.  The  continuity  of  the  monntain-chains  of  course  interposes  se- 
rions  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  union  between  the  waters  of  the  differ- 
ont  river-basins.  Hence,  unlike  so  many  other  European  countries, 
Spain  has  no  water-conminnication  between  the  seas  which  wash  its  o[^h^ 
site  coasts, — nor,  indeed,  anv  between  its  different  provinces,  except  in 
cases  where  these  lie  within  the  valley  of  the  same  stream.  There  are 
numerous  canals  for  irrigation  in  some  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 


(434.)  NaiUmal  divmons, — The  names  of  the  49  provinces 
into  which  Spain  is  now  divided  are  in  ahnost  all  cases  taken 
from  their  respective  capitals.  But  the  older  divisions  still 
mark  the  characteristic  lines  of  separation  between  the 
people  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  various 
habits  and  pursuits. 

The  names  of  the  present  divisions  of  Spain,  together  with  those  of  tiie 
more  ancient  divisions  to  which  they  chiefly  cocrespond,  are  given  in  tlie 
ibllowiiig  Table :— 
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Ke«r 

Old 

New 

Old 

Prorinets. 

Proviacet. 

Provinces. 

ProTincea. 

Madrid             n 

Valenda 

Toledo 
Ctudad-RMl 

>NevCaatl1« 

AUcHOC 
Ciwtellon-dB- 

•VateneU 

Cuenfji 

la.  Plana 

fSiiadalaxara     ^ 

Barcelona 

llnrgof 
Logrnno 

Tarragona 
Le.lda 

•CaUhmU 

Santander 

Gerona 

' 

Avila 
Segoria 

»01d  Cattfla 

Samgoua 

Soria 

Hiiftca 

Aragon 

Viilladolid 

Teruei 

Paleocla 

Pamplona 

Kararre 

Lron                 1 

1 

Salamanea 

'Leoa 

Virtorla            1 

Zamora             j 

Bilb.io 

St.  Sebastian 

'  BUcajr 

c£nn             }E*treraadura 

Ovledo 

Asturlas 

Cordora 

Comnna 

( 

Jaen 
Granada 

Lugo 
Orenie 

^GaUda 

Alineria 
Malaca 

» Andalusia 

Fonteyedra 

1 

Seville 

Balearic  klands 

Cadli 

Huelraa 

Canary  Islands. 

Albacete           j 

Murcia 

(435.)  Towns,  &c. — The  principal  towns  in  the  different  parts  of  Spain, 
with  their  popolations,  are  as  follow:  — 


Provlnoas. 
New  Castile  -    • 

Old  Castile    . 
Leon    .    .    •   . 


Ettremadara 
Andalusia 


Marda  -  - 
Valenda      - 

Catalonia     - 

Aragon    •    • 

Kavarre  -  • 
Biscay  ... 
Astunas  -  > 
Gallda-    .    . 


Bataartc  Islands 
Cuacy  Islands  . 


Towns,  with  Population. 

itfAfrfVf,  302.000—  Toledo,  1  A.OOO  — Cuen^a,  eoOO—Cladad-Real, 

10.000  _  Guadalaxara,  'iOOO-^  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  6000 -. 

Almadcn. 
Santander,  16.000— J9af r/ro«,  1 0,000— Segoria,  lA.OOO—  Logrono 

MOOO.  —  Avila.  4000. 
FaUadoltd,  31. DOO  —  Salamanca.   14.000  _  Palencia.   11,000  — 

Znmora,  9000  -~  Leon,  7000  —  Ciudad  Rodrlgo,  4800  —  As. 

torga,  2800. 
Badnfos,  II, 700—  Oliven^a, 6000  —  Guadalcaniil. 
&9i/fe.  IAS,000  — Codis.  72.r!00— Puerto  de  Sta  Maria,  18,000 

—  Xeres  dp  la  Front'Ta,  34.000— Granada,  101,000—  Malaffa, 

113.000—  Cordova,  42,000—  Ecija,  24.000—  jAen.  19,000— Al> 

meria.  19.000  — RoniU,  14.00U—  San  Lucar,  I7.«XI  — Ossuna, 

15.000  —  Motril.  10,000  —  Medina  Sidonia,  lO.ftOO—  Palos. 
Mureia.  100,000- Lorca,  48,000— Cartagena,  34,000— AlbaceCa. 

1.^^000— Chinchilla.  10.000. 
Falenefa,  146.000  — Alicant,  19,000  — Orlhoela.  17,000— BIcbe, 

18.000— Alcoy.  27.000— Sail  Felipe,  or  X«tiv.%  13,000— Cas« 

tellon-dO'la-Plana,  17,000—  Murviedro.  6000. 
Barerbma.    2£2,000  —  Rhus,   28  000  —  Tortosa,    30,000  —  Olot, 

14.000— Lrrlda,  1 2,000  — Mataro,  13,000— Vlch,  10,000— Tar- 

ragcma.  13,000—  Cadaques,  2800. 
Saragouat  82.000— Tarraaona,  G0O&— Calatayud,  7000— Terud, 

7000. 
Pampttma^  16,000—  Tndela,  8000. 
Bilbao^  10,000—  Vittoria,  10,000  —  St.  Sebastian.  10,000. 
Oviedo,  10.000—  Gijon,  6000. 
Corunna^  SO.OOO— Santiago  de  Compostella,  29,000— Ferrol. 

16,000—  Vigo,  6000. 
Falma,  40,000—  Port  Mahon,  18,000. 
Samta  Crux,  9000 — Laguna,  8000  —  hu  Pftlmci,  18/)00. 
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(436.)  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
■mall  river  Manzanares  (a  tribntary  of  the  Tagas),  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  an  eleration  of  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  8 
miles  in  circuit,  and  is  suirounded  by  walls.  The  houses  are  generally 
lofty  and  well  built,  and  the  streets  wide,  but  the  whole  city  has  a  sombre 
and  gloomy  aspect.  The  most  favourite  place  of  resort  in  Madrid,  both 
to  residents  and  strangers,  is  the  Pradot  a  broad  and  spacious  walk  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  two  miles  in  length,  and  adorned  with  rows  of 
trees  and  fountains.  '  The  royal  palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares, 
Is  a  magnificent  building,  and  there  is  a  splendid  picture^galleiy  of  re- 
cent erection.  The  National  Library  of  Madrid  contains  200,000  vo- 
lumes. 

The  situation  of  Madrid  is  exceedingly  arid,  but  the  city  is  supplied 
with  water  brought  from  the  mountains  at  SO  miles  distant  The  climate 
is  intensely  hot  m  summer,  and  the  adjacent  country  unattractive  and 
sterile.  At  a  distance,  however,  are  several  royal  residences,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  is  die  palace  of  the  Eacurku,  27  miles  to  the  v.  w 
of  the  capita],  lying  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Castilian  Mountains, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  8264  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Escurial  contains 
the  splendid  mausoleums  of  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  also  a 
fine  collection  of  pictures,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  a  college. 

Toledo,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  cities  of  Spain,  lies  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagns,  40  miles  to  the  8.  w.  of  Madrid.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  the  see  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal primate :  it  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral.  But  the  manufactures 
which  it  once  possessed  have  decayed,  and  the  town  is  now  of  little  im- 
portance. The  making  of  sword-blades  is  still  carried  on,  though  upon 
a  greatly  diminished  scale.  Talavera  de  la  JReyna,  a  smsll  town  on  the 
Tagus,  below  Toledo  (70  miles  s.  w.  of  Madrid),  is  famous  for  the  great 
victory  of  1809,  gained  by  Wellington  over  the  French  army.  Guada- 
hxara,  27  miles  n.  of  Madrid,  has  some  considerable  cloth-works. 
Civdad'Realj  in  the  s.  part  of  Castile,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of 
La  Mancha,  in  which  the  imaginary  exploits  of  Don  Quixote  are  de- 
scribed to  have  had  their  origin.  The  names  of  the  renowned  knight 
and  his  doughty  squire  are  familiar  to  the  district,  and  the  common  dress 
of  the  peasantry  still  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  descriptions  given  of 
that  of  honest  SiEincho  Panza. 

Burgos,  in  Old  Castile  (situated  near  the  Arlsnzon,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Donro),  has,  like  so  many  of  the  other  towns  in  Spain,  greatly  de- 
clined from  its  former  importance.  It  abounds  in  churches  and  convents, 
and  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral.  Segovia,  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
Castilian  Mountains,  has  some  cloth- works,  formerly  of  great  celebrity. 
It  is  a  very  antient  town,  and  contains  various  remains  of  Roman  occu- 
pation. Near  it  on  the  8.  b.  is  the  royal  palace  of  San  Ildefoneo,  or  La 
Granja  (43  miles  distant  from  Madrid),  finely  placed  in  a  recess  of  the 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Santander, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  a  considerable  and  flourishing  sea- 
port town. 

VaUadoUd,  once  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  has  greatly  de- 
clined in  splendour  and  importance  ;  like  all  the  principal  dties  in  the 
peninsula,  it  contains  a  fine  cathedral.  Valladolid  stands  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Pisuerga  and  Esgneva,  two  small  tributaries  of  the  Douia 
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The  fonner  kmgdom  of  Leon,  within  whidi  it  is  sitaated,  ii  sometiinea 
regarded  as  incladed  within  the  general  limits  of  Castile.  Salmwiamea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  an  i^kieat  of  the  ]>oaro,  was  once  nmch 
odebrated  for  its  University,  which  is  now  of  httle  importance.  It  is  « 
Teiy  ancient  citj,  and  has  remains  of  Roman  works,  besides  a  fine  cathe- 
dral of  later  date.  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  (57  miles  &  w.  of  Salamanca),  is  a 
small  town  and  fortress  on  the  riyer  Agneda,  which  joins  the  Donro,  and 
Is  noteworthy  on  aoconnt  of  the  important  part  which  it  played  daring 
the  Peninsnler  War.  It  was  taken  by  the  Prench  in  1810,  and  sncceas- 
fully  stormed  by  the  English  in  1812. 

Badajot,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Gaadiana,  at  the  conflnenoe  of  a  small 
tribntary  stream,  and  close  to  the  Portngnese  frontier,  occupies  an  im- 
portant  military  position,  and  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  in  modem  times  for  the  memorable  sieges  it  sustained  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  1811  and  the  following  year.  In  the  fonner  of 
these  it  was  taken  by  the  French :  in  1812,  the  British  army,  under 
Wellington,  became  its  possessors.  Badajos  has  some  manufactures  of 
coarse  cloth  and  soap,  and  cairies  on  considerable  contnband  trade 
across  the  adjacent  Portuguese  frontier.  The  Tillage  of  Atbrnen,  thirteen 
miles  &  by  B.  of  Badajos,  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  engagement,  in 
1811,  between  the  l^nch  and  Anglo-Spanish  armies,  in  which  the 
fonner  was  defeated. 

Seville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  was  long  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive silk  manufacture  and  of  great  trade.  But  it  has  declined  in  import- 
ance, and  is  now  gloomy  and  comparatively  deserted :  it  still  contains 
some  splendid  buildings,  foremost  among  which  is  its  cathedral  Seville 
possesses  a  University,  with  some  otlier  literary  establishments.  Its  chief 
present  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  oranges. 

Cadiz,  long  the  principal  seat  of  Spanish  commerce,  is  built  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  from  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  which  adjoins  5ie  mainland  about  midway  between  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  month  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  isthmus  which  unites 
it  to  the  broader  part  of  the  island  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  arm  of  the 
sea  inclosed  between  it  and  the  mainland  forms  a  spacious  bay,  with  ex- 
cellent anchorage.  The  importance  of  Cadiz  has  very  greatly  declined 
since  the  former  American  possessions  of  Spain  acquired  their  indepen- 
dence :  it  possesses,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  with  the  re- 
maining Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  and  East  Indies.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.Guadalete,  \b  the  town 
of  Santa  Maria,  from  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  export  of  sherry  wine 
takes  place.  The  name  of  this  wine  is  derived  firom  ^e  town  of  Acres,  a 
short  distance  inland,  at  which  it  is  principally  manufactured.  On  the 
coast,  31  miles  a.  s.  of  Cadiz,  is  Cape  Trafalgar. 

San  Lucar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  a  thriving  sea-pott 
town,  with  some  cotton  manufactures,  tanneries,  and  fisheries.  The 
small  town  of  Paloe,  on  the  coast  to  die  westward,  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  Portuguese  firontier,  is  memorable  as  the  port  from  whidi 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  great  voyage  of  discovery  across  the  waters  of  (he 
Atlantic,  a.d.  1492. 

In  the  interior  of  Andalusia,  at  a  distance  of  73  miles  v,  e.  fnm 
Seville,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  is  the  town  of  Cor* 
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dova,  onoe  tiie  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  Spain.  It  con- 
taina  a  magnificent  mosqne,  erected  daring  that  period,  hat  long  since 
converted  into  a  Christian  chnrch.  Its  maaofactnres  have  declined,  and 
U  is  now  of  little  importance. 

Grmmuia,  on  the  hanks  of  the  rirer  Darro  (a  trihntary  of  the  Xenil, 
which  joins  the  Gnadalqnivir),  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beantifnl  vega, 
or  pkmi,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at  a  height  of 
S3 1 4  feel  above  the  sea.  Granada  is  famous  for  its  remains  of  Moorish 
grandeur.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  last  Mohammedan  dynasty  in  Spain, 
and  contains  the  A&am^ra,  or  palkce  of  the  Mooridi  kings,  —  one  of* 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  vrorld  of  Arabesque  or  Moorish  architecture. 
Granada  haH  in  recent  times  had  considerable  manufiictnres  of  velvets 
and  silk  goods,  bat  these  have  greatly  declined  of  late  years. 

Jaen,  an  ancient  city  to  the  northward  of  Granada,  and  once  the 
capital  of  a  Moorish  kingdom,  is  now  of  little  importance.  MtMiagek, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  53  miles  8.  w.  of  Granada,  is  a 
floorishing  sea-port,  with  great  trade  in  the  export  of  wines,  raisins,  and 
other  fruits. 

Cartagena,  on  the  coast  of  Murcia,  commands  the  principal  trade  oi 
that  province^  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  contains  a  naval  arsenal,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stations  of  the  Spanish  fieet.  AHcant^  farther  to  the  north,  is  a 
port  of  considerable  trade,  and  exports  wine,  firuits,  barilla,  and  other 
native  prodace.  Valencia  is  a  large  town,  delightfally  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Guadalaviar,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  in- 
dnstrions  towns  in  Spain. 

Baredomt,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  the  second  city  in  the  king- 
dom in  amount  of  popnlation,  is  an  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  town,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  83 
miles  to  the  n.  b.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  It  contains  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, and  also  the  former  palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  Barcelona  is 
very  ancient,  having  been  founded  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  has  in  all  ages  been  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  On  the 
coast  to  the  north  of  Barcelona,  towards  the  borders  of  France,  are 
several  small  but  flourishing  sea-port  towns,  which  enjoy  consider- 
able trade.  The  principal  of  these  are  Maiaro  (which  has  ako 
important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk),  San  Felix  de  GuixoUy  Rotas, 
and  Cttdaquet,  Tearragonoy  to  the  s.  w.  of  Barcelona,  is  also  a  place  of 
some  trade. 

Saragotna,  dirided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Ebro,  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  is  ritnated,  is  an  important  town,  chiefly  noted  in  modern  times 
for  the  memorable  sieges  which  it  sustained  against  the  French,  in 
1808-9,  daring  the  Peninsnl&r  War.  Pamplona  (or  Pampeluna),  in  Na- 
varre, is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  Si^pain. 

Bilbao,  in  the  province  of  Biscay,  and  about  ten  miles  to  the  B,  of  the 
bay  of  that  name,  has  great  trade  in  wool,  and  is  a  flourishing  commer^ 
ciid  town.  Sl  Sebastian,  the  principal  place  in  the  province  of  Gni- 
puscoa  (one  of  the  three  districts  into  which  Biscay  was  formerly 
dirided),  is  a  strongly  fortified  and  flouriNhing  sea>port,  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  borders  of  France  Both  this  town  and  that  of  FiN 
taria  (50  miles  to  the  a.  w.)  have  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  oc- 
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currences  of  the  PeninsnUur  War — the  former,  by  its  siege  in  IS  18 
(when  it  was  successfdlly  stormed  by  the  British),  and  the  latter  throogh 
the  victory  gained  by  Wellington,  in  the  same  year. 

Oviedo,  in  the  hilly  province  of  Asturias,  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 
Gijon,  the  principal  port  of  the  province,  is  a  small  bat  thriving 
town. 

Santiaffo  de  Compoatdla,  in  the  interior  of  Galicia,  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  most  flonrishing  Universities  in  Spain.  It  has 
also  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  silk.  Conona^  on  the  sea-ooast 
of  Galicia,  midway  between  the  capes  of  Ortegal  and  Finistenre.  is  a 
flonrishing  commercial  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. It  has  manufactures  of  cigars,  linen,  hats,  and  cordage,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  H.  s.,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  large  bay,  is  Ferroi^  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  one  of 
the  three  principal  naval  arsenals  of  the  kingdom  (the  other  two  being 
Cadiz  and  Cartagena).  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe.  Vigo^ 
on  a  fine  bay,  some  distance  to  the  southward,  is  a  flourishing  port, 
with  considerable  trade. 

(437.)  The  natural  features  of  the  Baiearie  Idandi  have  been  de- 
scribed in  Art,  47.  Palma,  their  principal  town,  lies  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  bay  on  the  8.  side  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  possesses  some  trade. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  University.  —  Port  Mahon,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Minorca,  is  a  fortified  commercial  town,  with  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbours  in  Europe. 

(438.)  The  Canary  IJandt  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  27th  and  30th  parallels  of  n.  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  13^  and 
19°  west  of  Greenwich.  They  consist  of  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  For- 
tavoutura,  Lanzarotc,  Palma,  Gomera,  Ferro,  and  some  others  of  smaller 
size.  The  island  of  Fortaventura  is  about  64  mUcs  distant  from  Cape 
Jnby,  the  nearest  point  of  the  African  mainland.  The  line  of  a  greiEit 
circle  passing  through  Ferro,  the  most  western  of  the  group  (18°  west 
of  Greenwich),  constituted  the  meridian  from  which  the  ancients  esti- 
mated their  longitude,  and  is  still  used  for  that  purpose  by  some  modem 
nations. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  hilly  and  rugged, 
and  their  coasts  often  precipitous.  Tenerifle,  the  largest,  is  878  square 
miles  in  area,  and  its  peak  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  12,236 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  in  Grand  Canary  (the  second  in 
magnitude)  exceed  6000  feet  in  elevation.  Fortaventura  is  less  moun- 
tainous than  the  others.  Both  this  island  and  Lanzarote  contain  many 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  volcanic  eruptions  have  taken  place  in 
the  latter  within  a  recent  period. 

AUegranza,  one  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group,  situated  to  the 
northward  of  Lanzarote,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  lava  and  cinders,  the 
produce  of  a  volcano  now  extinct.  It  rises  939  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the 
edge  of  its  crater  is  well  defined,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  cultivated  for 
barilla. 

The  Canary  Islands  generally  enjoy  a  delightful  and  equable  climate 
—  (subject  occasionally  to  severe  droughts,  which  are  more  common  in 
the  eastern  islands  of  the  group) —  and  are  for  the  most  part  very  fertile. 
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Tlieir  principal  prodnoe  consists  of  corn,  dates,  figs,  lemons,  and  other 
froits ;  the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton  ;  besides  silk,  honey,  wax,  orchiUa, 
cochineal,  and  barilla. 

The  population  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  about  200,000,  all  of  Spanish 
descent,  since  the  native  inhabitants  (a  race  called  the  Guancheg)  have 
been  wholly  exterminated.  The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape  and  other  fruits,  and  the  preparation  of  barilla  ; 
wine,  brandy,  barUla,  and  some  other  products^  are  exported.  An  ex- 
tensive fishery  is  also  carried  on. 

The  towns  of  ScaUa  Crvz^  in  TenerifFe,  and  Leu  PoIpmu,  in  Grand 
Canary,  are  the  principal  commercial  ports  ;  and  the  former  is  the  seal 
of  government 

(439.)  The  present  government  of  Spain  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
legislative  power  being  shared  between  the  sovereign  and  an  elective 
assembly  called  the  Cortes.  But  the  entire  political  condition  of  the 
country  is  still  unsettled. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  exclusively  prevails,  but  the  clergy  have 
no  longer  the  same  control  as  formerly  over  the  mind  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  the  monasteries  have  been  suppressed.  Education  is  greatly 
neglected,  and  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  very  general^  pre- 
vail. The  cities  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Valladolid,  Seville,  Salamanca, 
Granada,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  Oviedo,  and  Santiago  de  Compostella* 
possess  Universities,  some  of  which  formerly  enjoyed  a  reputation  equal 
to  those  of  any  country  in  Europe,  but  the  studies  pursued  in  them 
have  little  relation  to  the  wants  of  society  in  the  present  age,  and  they 
have  fallen  into  comparative  neglect.  The  whole  aspect  of  Spain, 
indeed,  exhibits  a  vast  decline  from  the  importance  which  she  once 
enjoyed.  With  the  loss  of  her  colonies  in  the  New  World,  her  place 
among  foreign  powers  was  greatly  reduced,  and  a  lengthened  period 
of  internal  warfare  operated  most  injuriously  upon  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Within  recent  years,  however,  Spain  has 
undoubtedly  made  great  progress  in  all  the  material  elements  of  civili- 
sation, eftpecinlly  in  rcgnrd  to  agriciiltiirnl  produce  and  foreign  trnde. 

The  only  remaining  Ccianiea  of  Spain  (besides  the  Canary  Islands^ 
which  now  form  an  integriU  part  of  the  kingdom)  are  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Portn  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  —  part  of  the  Pkilippine  Islanditf 
in  the  east ;  —  and  some  small  possessions  on  the  north  coasts  of  Africa. 
Tliese  last  consist  of  Ceuta  (a  fortress  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of  that  name),  with  8000  in- 
habitants ;  the  little  island  of  Peiion  de  Velez,  further  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  towns  of  Al-buzema  and  MeliUa,  on  the  adjacent  mainlands 
Ceuta  is  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  criminals. 

(440.)  Gibraltar,  situated  on  the  mainland  of  Spain,  59  miles  to  tho 
8.  B.  of  Cadis,  and  built  on  the  west  side  of  a  mountainous  promontory 
which  projects  into  the  sea,  is  a  British  Colony,  and  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  England  since  1 704,  in  which  year  it  was  taken  from  Spain 
by  a  British  squadron.  Several  efforts  for  its  re-capture  hare  since  been 
mode,  but  always  without  success.  The  most  important  of  theso 
attempts  waa  in  1778-83,  when  it  was  successfully  defended  by  General 
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Elliott,  against  the  combined  attack  of  the  Spanish  and  French  fleetly 
aided  by  a  powerful  land  force. 

The  tongae  of  land  on  which  Gibraltar  is  situated  is  3  miles  in 
length  from  k.  to  a^  and  from  }  to  f  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  terminates 
to  3ie  south  in  Enropa  Point,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tiie  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  The  isthmns  trhich  connects  the  promontioiy  with  the  main- 
land is  flat  and  sandy,  and  is  protected  by  strong  fortiiScations. 

The  north  and  east  sides  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  form  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipices,  and  are  nearly  inaccessible  ;  the  sonth  and  west  fall 
towards  the  sea  in  rugged  slopes,  with  occasional  flats  or  terraces.  The 
highest  point  is  1439  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  town  is  built  at  die 
north-western  foot  of  the  rock,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  principal  street 
about  a  mile  in  length.  It  has  about  12,000  inhabitants,  besides  a  con- 
siderable garrison.  Every  accessible  part  of  the  roek  is  protected  by  the 
most  formidable  batteries,  and  the  whole  forms  a  fortress  of  vast  natural 
and  artificial  strength. 

Gibraltar  is  under  the  administration  of  a  GoTemor  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown.  Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  (of 
which  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  key)  renders  it  of  the  highest  importance 
as  a  navul  station,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  depot  for  the  various  articles 
of  British  produce  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  tho 
Spanish  and  African  mainlands.  It  is  a  station  for  the  English  packets 
enga^d  on  the  line  of  the  overland  route  to  India^  and  also  for  those  em- 
ployed in  the  general  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Bay  of 
Gibraltar  is  a  fine  inlet  to  the  wcHt  of  the  promontory.  On  the  opposite 
side  oftha  bay  is  the  small  Spanish  town  of  Algesiras,  and  further  to  the 
south-west  is  the  fortified  town  of  Tarifa,  at  Sie  soathem  extremity  of 
the  European  continent. 


SECTION  T.  —  PORTtrGAI.. 

(441.)  Boundaries,  S^, — Portugal  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  Spain,  and  on  the  south  and  west  bj  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  From  north  to  south  its  greatest  length  is  d6o  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  145  miles. 
Its  superficial  area  is  36,260  English  square  miles, —  about 
one-twelfth  part  greater  than  the  dimensions  of  Ireland. 

The  coast  line  of  Portugal  exceeds  500  miles  in  length,  and 
is  of  very  various  character :  on  the  western  side  (to  the  sonth 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus)  is  the  broad  bay  of  Se tubal, 
adjacentto  which  are  extensive  salt-marshes  (Art.  58.).  Cape 
St  Vincent  and  Cape  Roca,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  western- 
most point  of  the  European  mainland,  are  both  high  and 
pocky. 

(442.)  Surface,  Rivers,  3fc. — The  whole  surface  of  Portugal 
has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  west,  as  indicated  by  the 
courses  of  the  rivers,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
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Gtiadiana  snd  h  few  unimportant  streams)  all  flow  in  that 
directioa.  Three  of  the  moantun-chains  which  cron  the 
Spanish  peniDsnla  haiFe  tiieir  western  terminataon  within 
the  limits  of  Portsgtl;  these  chains  divide  the  hasins  of 
the  different  riyers^  and  cover  with  llieir  varioas  offsets 
almost  the  entire  snface  of  the  country.  The  highest  ele- 
vations are  found  in  the  Sierra  d'fistreUa,  the  most  western 
proloBfution  of  the  chain  which  crosses  the  j^steaii  of  Castile 
(Art.  27.). 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Minho,  the  Dooro,  the  Mon* 
dego,  the  IV^s,  and  the  Gnadiana, — all  of  which,  excepting 
the  Mondego,  have  the  upper  portions  of  their  coarse  in 
%Mdn  (Art  40.). 

The  Mondego  drains  a  imall  area  of  country  l^ing  mtennediate 
between  the  Doiuo  and  the  Tagiu,  bounded  bv  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  on 
the  east  and  wmtli,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a  less  elevated 
range,  which  is  an  offset  from  the  same  mountain- system.  This  riTer 
has  a  length  of  aboat  1 15  miles  i  the  district  which  it  waiers  is  reauok- 
able  km  its  excessive  moistmre  (Art,  58.)^ 

The  Minho,  Dovro,  Tagos,  snd  Oaadiana,  all  form,  m  small  portions 
of  their  coarses,  the  frontier  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  bat  the 
greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  an  artificial 
Une,  not  marked  by  any  striking  natural  ieatwes. 
^  The  climate  and  natural  productions  resemble  Chose  of  Spain.  The 
Tine  is  especially  chancteristic  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  olive, 
— with  the  orange,  citron,  lemon,  and  other  fniit8,«— abounds  in  idl 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  minerals  are  varioas,  but  are  little  worked.  Iron  ore  is  abundant, 
and  there  are  mines  of  lead,  plumbago,  and  silver,  with  indications  of 
other  metals.  Some  gold  mines  were  formerly  worked,  and  the  quantity 
of  gold  o  tained  by  washing  tne  sands  of  the  riven  is  said  to  have  been 
considerable ;  but  the  produce  from  these  sources  is  now  very  limited. 
One  small  gold  mine  is  still  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Setubal. 
There  are  coal  mines  in  some  places,  and  this  country  (like  Spain) 
abounds  with  the  moat  beautiful  marbles  and  building  stones.  In  fact, 
the  natur  1  resowoes  of  JPbrtngal  are  very  considerable,  and  might 
nader  an  industrious  population  be  turned  to  great  account ;  but  they 
are  almost  wholly  n^lected. 

(448.)  Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Portugal  amounted 
in  1854  to  3,499,000, — an  average  of  only  99  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  The  people  are  of  tlie  same  lineage  as  the 
Spaniards,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language :  but 
they  nevertheless  cherish  a  deeply-rooted  antipathy  .to  their 
neighbours,  to  whom  they  are  simost  universally  regarded 
as  inferior  in  industry,  social  refinement,  and  moral  elevation 
of  character. 
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(444.)  Indusiriai  pursuits, —  The  agrwuUure  of  Portagal 
is  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the  produce  of  com  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Yet»  when 
subjected  to  proper  culture,  the  most  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  other  grains,  are  capable  of  being  raised.  The 
cultivation  of  rice  is  extensively  pursued  in  the  marshy 
grounds  that  adjoin  the  Tagus,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
Algarve,  near  the  coast  Hemp  and  flax  of  excellent  quality 
are  grown,  and  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  has 
been  much  extended  of  late  years.  Olives  are  plentiful,  and 
the  oil  made  from  this  fruit  is  extensively  exported. 

But  the  principal  article  of  industrial  produce  is  the  grape, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  Uie 
kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the 
AUo  (or  Higher)  Douro,  whence  the  supply  of  the  port 
wine  so  largely  consumed  in  this  country  is  aJmost  entirely 
derived. 

The  wine-district  of  the  Alto-Donro  begiiu  abont  55  miles  above 
Oporto,  and  thence  extends  for  upwards  of  40  miles  along  both  banks  of 
the  river,  with  a  breadth  of  from  8  to  12  miles.  It  is  a  thinly-popnlated 
and  nnhealthj  tract  The  soil  about  the  Tines  is  turned,  and  ^e  grapes 
are  trodden,  entirely  by  GaUegos  (that  is,  natives  of  the  province  of 
Galicia,  in  Spun),  of  whom  about  8000  are  employed  at  each  season, 
but  they  remain  in  the  district  only  during  the  period  of  their  labour, 
The  grapes  are  cut  by  women  and  children,  from  the  adjacent  countnr, 
great  numbers  of  whom  find  employment  during  the  vintage  :  the  only 
work  done  by  the  resident  fanner  is  the  pruning  of  the  vines. 

The  vintage  generally  begins  about  the  end  of  September  and  con- 
cludes about  the  20th  of  October.  The  new  wines  are  brought  down 
to  Oporto  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro),  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  at  which  time  the  river  is  more  easily  navigable 
than  at  other  seasons. 

(445.)  The  manufactures  of  Portugal  are  not  important, 
but  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  home 
consumption  of  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  and  household 
necessity.  The  fabrics  best  made  are  cambrics,  linens,  and 
sewing  threads.  Glass,  silk,  paper,  cordage,  arms,  earthen- 
ware, and  matting,  are  also  enumerated  among  the  various 
objects  of  manufacturing  industry,  besides  tanneries,  dis- 
tilleries, and  sugar-refineries.  The  Portuguese  display  much 
skill  in  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  taste  in  cabinet- 
work is  also  good.  Still,  however,  in  most  of  the  ordinary 
articles  6f  household  use  the  ingenuity  of  their  artizans  pro- 
duces results  very  inferior  to  those  of  many  other  European 
nations. 
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(446.)  The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  (excepting  tlie 
trade  in  wine)  is  not  considerable,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Spain,  its  amount  has  been  greatlj  reduced  hj  the  loss  of 
her  colonies  in  America  and  her  Oriental  possessions.  The 
exports  consist  of  wine,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  ahnonds,  and 
other  fruits;  salt,  olive-oil,  sumach,  wool,  and  cork.  The 
imports  are  com,  dried  fish,  salt  meat,  butter,  cheese ;  horses, 
mules,  and  other  animals ;  besides  manufactured  goods  of 
various  kinds,  with  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  charcoal, 
tar,  pitch,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk. 

The  wine  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  merchants,  and  is  all 
carried  on  from  Oporto,  whence  the  wine  —  principally  port — is  shipped 
to  London  and  other  British  markets.  The  quantity  annually  exported 
of  late  years  has  averaged  upwards  of  33,000  pipes  (above  4,000,000 
gallons),  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  is  supplied  to  Great  Britain. 
The  average  annual  production  of  port  wine  during  the  years  1843  to 
1851  was  upwards  of  88.000  pipes. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  country  is  inconsiderahlc,  and  labours  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  mountainous  territory  and  bad  roads.  There  are 
no  canals,  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  is  liable  to  interruption  during 
periods  of  occasional  drought.  Railways  have  attracted  some  notice 
within  a  recent  period,  and  a  line  has  been  commenced  between  Lisbon 
and  Santarem  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus),  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

(447.)  National  divisions,  —  Portugal  is  divided  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  into  seventeen  districts.  There  are 
also  six  great  provinces,  the  names  of  which  are  more  gene- 
rally known,  and  which  usually  appear  on  our  maps  of  the 
country ;  but  these  only  constitute  geographical  divisions. 

Two  of  the  provinces  — Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and  Tras  os  Monies  — 
are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Douro  ;  —  Beira  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  and  Alemtejo  that 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Guadiana;  —  Estremadura  extends 
along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Tagus  ;  and 
Algarve  is  a  narrow  strip  along  the  south  const,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
to  the  Spanish  frontier.  Algarve  was  originally  of  much  larger  extent 
than  at  present  (embracing  a  great  portion  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Andalusia),  and  formerly  constituted  a  separate  state.  Tlie  whole 
country  is  still,  indeed,  properly  designated  as  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
and  Algarve. 

The  principal  towns  in  each  province  are  as  follow: — 

ProTincm.  Towni.  with  population. 

Bitrexnadun     •    -       Lisbon,  3*0,000— Sctutxil.  I A.OOO— Santarem,  7800  — Pombal, 

3600— Torrea  Noias,  4300— Torres  Vedrai,  34(X)— Cintra, 

aftoa 

Alemt^o-    ...       Evora,  9000— £It«i.  11,000— Castello  de  Vide,  eOOO  —  BeJ a. 

64(>0>-  Eitrcmos,  fv'VOO—  Ourique. 
B«ln  -    ....       Colmbra,  19,0u0  —  Vi«fu,  6800— Lam«go,  9000  — Son  Jooodt 

Pasqueira,  3000  —  Aunelda. 

X2 
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FroTlDoet.  Towni,  with  pofiuUtion. 

TrasMMoolM     .       Vttkt  RmI.  5000— Omvci,  4«».Brasnn,  8800 ~Pna  da 

En^eDouroe    7        Oporto,  80.000  —  Braf^A,  16,000— Tiana,  7000  —  GuimaraeoiL 
Mioho  i  7800— CamlBha,  l»n.  ^ 

Algmnre   ....       Fuo»8000— TBTlra,9Q00— Sagnt. 

(448.)  Towns.  —  Zttfton,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagiu,  near 
Hb  mouth,  ifl  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,'  and  a  highly  important  com- 
meraal  city.  The  newer  part  of  the  town  (whick  occnpiet  the  site  o€  tha 
Vflildings  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  in  1755)  is  well  built,  but  tha 
greater  prjrtion  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty  streets,  and  Lisbon 
^ke  Rome)  is  notorious  for  its  extreme  want  of  cleanliness,  both  in  the 
public  thoroughfares  and  in  the  dwellitigs  of  the  lower  orders.  Few  of 
the  public  buildings  are  deserving  of  particular  note,  but  the  palaces 
and  some  of  the  residences  of  the  nobility  are  splendid  edifioes. 

The  National  Library  of  Lisbon  contains  80.000  volumes,  and  there 
are  several  public  academies  and  institutions  for  the  eiiltirafion  of 
science  and  literatm^.  The  climate  is  regarded  as  remarkably  sarubrions, 
and  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  invalids  from  more  northern  coontriee 
for  relief  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Lisbon  has  few  manufactures, 
but  great  taste  is  displayed  by  its  artizans  in  gold  and  silver  works,  and 
jewellery. 

Two  miles  below  Lisbon  is  the  strong  castle  of  Bdat,  which  defends 
the  approach  to  the  city.  The  Tagus  is  here  not  more  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  ;  but  above  Lisbon  it  expands  into  a 
spacious  and  secure  estuary,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbour.  The 
view  of  the  city  and  environs,  &s  seen  from  the  harbour,  is  particularly 
fine  ;  the  numerous  ships  which  float  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  water, 
the  vineyards  and  other  plantations  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
and  the  straggling  city  extending  for  two  miles  in  length  along  the 
shore,  combine  to  form  a  splendid  panoramic  prospect 

Cintra,  a  few  miles  to  the  w.  by  v.  of  Lisbon,  is  distinguished  fbr  tiie 
beauty  of  its  sceneiy,  and  possesses  a  royal  palace.  MufrtL,  further  to 
the  northward,  in  an  elevated  and  bleak  district  (690  feet  above  the  sea), 
contains  a  vast  and  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  erected  as  a  royal 
residence  by  John  Y.,  in  imitation  of  the  EscuriaL  At  a  further  distance 
in  the  same  direction  (85  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Lisbon)  \i  the  small  town  of 
Torrti  VedrtUf  famous  for  the  lines  of  defence  constructed  by  Wel- 
lington in  1810.  Vimeira^  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  same 
great  general  in  1808,  over  the  French  army,  imder  Jnnot,  is  a  few 
miles  further  to  the  northward. 

Oporto  (properly  Porto,  whonee  the  name  of  the  wine  so  extensivdy 
produced  in  the  adjacent  district),  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  stands 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  about  2  miles  above  its  month.  It  baa 
manufactories  of  hats,  silks,  linen,  and  potter}',  with  rope-walks  and 
ship -building  yards  ;  but  its  chief  dependence  is  on  the  wine  trade,  of 
which  it  is  the  great  seat.  A  fine  suspension -bridge  connects  it  with  the 
suburb  of  VUla  Nova  de  Gaya^  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where 
are  immense  vaults  or  lodges,  in  which  the  wine  is  chiefly  kept  until  it  is 
stored.  The  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  but  the 
entrance  is  rendered  diflScnlt  by  rocks  and  sand -banks. 

All  the  other  towns  in  Portugal  are  of  small  sixe,  and  few  of 
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desernDg  of  particular  remark.  Braga^  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Entre  Donro  e  Minho,  is  a  thriYing  inland  town,  of  Carthaginian  origin. 
Setuhalf  or  St  Ubea,  has  considerable  trade,  exporting  wine,  firoits,  and 
salt  (Art  56.)'  Cbcmftro,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  M^dego,  IIS  miles 
H.K.X.  of  Lisbon,  is  the  seat  of  a  Unirersitj,  —  the  orHy  one  in  the 
coontry, —  and  has  considerable  inland  trade.  Abmeida,  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Beira  (near  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa, 
which  joins  the  Donxo),  was  alternately  in  thepossession  of  the  French 
and  English  during  the  Peninsular  War.  ChaveSf  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  is  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  hare 
enjoyed  celebrity  ever  since  the  times  of  Soman  dominion. 

Evohl,  the  principal  place  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  is  an  ancient 
city,  of  Roman  origin.  EUxu  (120  miles  a.  of  Lisbon),  in  the  further 
part  of  Alemtejo,  is  a  strong  fortress,  the  rival  of  Badajos,  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  frontier,  which  it  nearly  adjoins. 

(449.)  The  government  of  Portugal  is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  the 
title  of  Kingdom;  the  legislative  assembly  (elected  by  the  people  at 
large)  is  called  the  Cortes,  and  possesses  a  lai^e  share  of  the  executive 
as  well  as  legislative  power.  T^e  religion  universally  professed  is  the 
Boman  Catholic,  but  the  monasteries  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
clergy  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly.  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  is 
the  head  of  the  clergy,  and  there  are  two  archbishoprics  —  those  of 
Braga  and  Evora.  Education  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the 
people  generally  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  snperstitioas. 

(450.)  The  Azorea,  or  Wettem  Idaidi,  sitoated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
(between  the  parallels  of  36^  and  40^  k.  and  the  meridians  of  25^  and 
31^  w.),  belong  to  Portugal,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  Art  45.  The 
names  of  these  islands,  tdcen  in  the  order  of  their  respective  sizes,  are 
San  Miguel  (or  St  Michael),  Tercefara,  Pioo^  San  Joige,  Flores,  Payal, 
Santa  Maria,  Graciosa,  and  Corva 

The  climate  of  the  Azores  is  mild  and  equable  in  regard  to  tempera- 
ture, but  humid,  and  liable  to  frequent  variations  of  moisture.  £i  St 
Michael  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  is  30  inches 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  probably  not  less  than  50  inches  in  the 
higher  grounds  among  the  mountains.  But  the  changes  are  not  gene- 
raBy  such  as  to  affect  out-door  occupations,  and  during  the  whole  year 
there  is  not  one  day  of  necessary  total  suspension  of  agricultural  labour. 
The  air  is  healthy,  and  among  the  diseases  cases  of  consumption  are 
peculiarly  rare. 

The  productions  of  the  Azores  chiefly  resemble  those  of  the  European 
mainland ;  the  animals  and  birds  are  those  of  Britain,  the  plants  and 
insects  partly  British  and  partly  those  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the 
fishes  of  a  mixed  British  and  West  Indian  character.  The  only  wild 
animals  are  the  rabbit,  ferret,  weasel,  rat,  mouse,  and  bat,  to  which  the 
frog  has  been  added  by  recent  introduction.  The  islands  were  formerly 
covered  by  forests,  but  these  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed,  partly 
by  intentional  clearance  of  the  land,  and  partly  by  consumption  for 
fuel ;  in  the  higher  parts  of  St  Michael,  there  is  still  an  extensive  under^ 
growth  of  heaths,  c^lar,  laurel,  laurestines,  and  other  evergreens. 
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The  total  population  of  the  Azores  is  aboat  214,000,  of  which  nnmher 
St.  Michael  contains  two-fifths.  The  people  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  or 
Portugnese  descent,  and  present  many  local  varioties  and  distinctions. 
They  are  generally  indastrions,  sober,  and  frugal,  but  their  standard  both 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  is  exceedingly  low.  Poverty  generally 
prevails,  and  great  numbers  of  the  male  labourers  emigrate  to  Brazil  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  thebr  condition. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation,  and  furnishes  the  staple  of  the 
trade  of  these  islands.  Few  articles  of  any  kind  are  manufactured,  and 
the  dress  of  the  people  consists  principally  of  British  fabrics.  A  coarse 
kind  of  drugget  employs  a  few  domestic  looms,  and  rough  pottery  is 
made.  Good  wine  is  also  produced  in  some  of  the  islands.  The  exporU 
are  oranges,  chiefly  to  England  ;  com  and  other  agricultural  produce 
(embracing  both  maize  and  wheat  of  good  quality)  to  Portugal ;  wine 
and  fruits  to  the  United  States,  and  also  to  Hamburg  and  the  various 
ports  in  the  north  of  £uiY>pe.  The  importa  are  textile  fabrics  of  various 
kinds,  Irom  England ;  hides,  wood,  and  whale-oil,  from  the  United 
States ;  with  liquors,  colonial  produce,  corn,  soap,  and  various  other 
articles,  from  Portugal. 

The  town  of  AngrOt  in  the  island  of  Terceira,  is  the  seat  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  *But  Ponte  Ddgada,  on  the  8.' 
side  of  St.  Michael,  is  the  principal  station  of  trade,  and  has  a  population 
of  16,000.    Horta,  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Besides  the  Azores,  Portugal  also  possesses  Madeira  and  the  Cape 
Yerd  Islands,  both  situated  off  the  west  coasts  of  Africa ;  some  small 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  and  the  two  idands  of  St 
Thomas  and  Prince's,  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea ;  Angola  and  Benguela 
on  the  western  side,  with  Mozambique  and  some  other  territories  on  the 
eastern  side,  of  the  southern  half  of  the  African  mainland ;  and  a  few 
small  settlements  in  the  £{ist  Indies.  Her  foreign  possessions  were 
fomerly  much  more  extensive,  and  included  Brazil,  in  South  America, 
and  extensive  territories  in  Hindpottan  and  other  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1 
ASIA.  ;| 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OP  ASIA. 

(461.)  Extent  and  Boundaries. — Asia  includes  all  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Old  World,  and  embraces  considerably 
more  than  half  of  its  entire  extent.  From  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  it  stretches  to  within  less  than 
twelve  degrees  of  the  North  Pole,  and  extends  from  the 
meridian  of  26^  on  the  west  to  beyond  that  of  190^  on  the 
east  The  North  Cape  of  Asia*  is  in  latitude  78°  20'  n.; 
Point  Boulus,  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  is  1^  15'  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  The  most 
western  point  of  the  continent,  Cape  Baba  (on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor),  is  in  longitude  26^  5*  e.  ;  the  most  eastern, 
called  the  East  Cape,  is  190°  10'  e.  (or  169**  50'  w.)  of 
Greenwich.  The  East  Cape  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the 
most  westerly  point  of  America  by  the  channel  of  Behring 
Strait. 

On  the  north,  Asia  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on 
the  east,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  on  its  western  side,  by  the  Red,  Mediterranean, 


*  That  18,  the  northemmott  point  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  called 
Sierero  Vofitochni  (or  nonh-east  cape)  on  the  Bossian  maps.  Another 
]>oint  on  the  Siberian  coast,  nearly  nnder  the  meridian  of  180°,  bean 
the  name  of  Cape  North,  though  upon  a  parallel  which  is  seyeral  de- 
grees lower. 
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Black,  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  the  mainland  of  Europe.  The 
Istkmtis  of  Stiez,  only  73  miles  in  width,  connects  Asia  with 
Africa.  The  bonndarj-line  between  Asia  and  Europe  is 
formed  bj  the  ranges  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  the  course  of  the  river  UraL 

The  superficial  extent  of  Asia,  without  including  its  nu- 
merous islands,  is  about  17,600,000  English  square  miles, 
and  the  linear  extent  of  its  coast-line  about  35,000  miles. 

(452.)  Inland  SeaSy  Gulfs,  S^c, — On  the  north  are  the 
Gulfs  of  £[ara,  Obi,  and  Yenesei,  all  of  them  offsets  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  Gulf  of  Kara  lies  between  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  the  archipelago  of  Nova  Zembla :  the  Gulfs 
of  Obi  and  Yenesei  receive  the  rivers  of  those  names,  and 
are  extensions  of  their  lower  courses. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Asia  are  a  succession  of  broad 
arms  or  gulfs  of  the  Pacific,  which,  though  not  inland  seas 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  are  jet  in  a  great  degree 
land-locked,  and  are  divided  from  the  open  ocean  by  suc- 
cessive chains  of  islands.  Proceeding  from  north  to  south, 
these  are, — the  Sea  of  Eaunschatka  or  Behring's  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Okotsk  or  Kurile  Sea,  the  Japan  Sea,  the  Ycdlow 
Sea,  the  East  Sea,  and  the  China  Sea ;  the  chains  of  the 
Aleutian,  Kurile,  and  Japan  Islands,  with  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  intervene  between  these  and  the  open 
expanse  of  the  Pacific,  from  which  they  are  entered  by 
numerous  channels. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Japan  Sea  forms  the  Gulf  of 
Tartary,  The  Yellow  Sea  stretches  to  the  north-west  into 
the  Gulfs  of  Leaotong  and  Pc'che-lee,  The  Strait  of  Corea 
connects  the  Japan  Sea  with  the  Yellow  and  East  Seas. 

The  China  Sea  is  connected  with  the  East  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Formosa  (between  the  coast  of  China  and  the 
island  of  Formosa),  and  the  Formosa  Channel  (to  the  south 
of  the  same  island)  forms  its  principal  entrance  from  the 
Pacific.  The  GtUfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam  both  belong  to  its 
western  side,  and  indent  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Strait  of  Malacca  (between  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  the  island  of  Sumatra),  and  the  Strait  of  Sunda 
(between  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java),  connect  the 
China  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  China  Sea  is  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  of  the 
Indian  Ocean;  its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
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typboonSy  or  rotary  storms  (resembling  the  hurricanes  of 
the  West  Indies),  to  which  it  is  subject. 

The  Bay  of  Bengaly  to  the  south  of  the  Asiatic  con* 
tinent^  is  a  broad  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  divides 
the  two  great  Indian  peninsulas ;  upon  its  eastern  side  is 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  The  Indian  Ocean  includes,  upon 
the  western  coast  of  India  proper,  the  Gulfs  of  Cutch  and 
Cambaj  ;  further  west  it  is  connected  with  the  Persian  GvXf 
and  the  B^  Sea,  both  of  which  are  true  inland  seas. 

The  Fernan  Gulf  has  an  area  of  95,000  square  miles; 
at  its  entrance  is  the  Strait  of  Ormuz.  Along  the  western 
shores  of  the  gulf  is  an  extensive  bank  of  sand  and  coral, 
upon  which  a  valuable  pearl-fishery  is  carried  on.  The 
Gulf  of  Omaun  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  gradually  opens  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Bed  Sea  is  a  long  and  narrow  channel,  extending 
for  upwards  of  1400  miles  in  length  between  the  shores  of 
Arabia  and  the  African  continent,  with  a  breadth  which 
varies  from  about  120  to  a  little  more  than  200  miles :  its 
area  is  about  180,000  square  miles. 

At  its  northern  extremity,  the  Bed  Sea  divides  into  the  two  small 
Golfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  which  enclose  between  them  the  Sinai  penin* 
snia.  This  sea  is  thronghoat  lined  on  either  side  widi  coral-reefs,  which 
render  its  navigation  dangerous  near  the  shore,  bnt  between  the  leefs 
there  is  generally  a  clear  and  deep  channel.  .  The  greatest  ascertained 
depth  does  not  exceed  1050  fathoms  (about  a  mile  and  a  quarter).* 

The  Strait  of  Bab-d-Mamdeb  (gate  of  tears),  16  miles  in  widUi,  con* 
nects  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  two 
channels  by  the  little  island  of  Perim  (two  miles  distant  from  the 
Arabian  shore),  which  has  been  recently  occupied  by  Britain.  Tho 
V  reader  channel  to  the  eastward  of  the  strait  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

(453.)  Capesy  Peninsulas,  —  The  principal  headlands  on 
the  north  coast  are  Cape  Taimur,  the  North  Cape,  and  Cape 
Shelatskoi.  On  the  east  side  are  the  East  Cape,  Cape  Lo- 
patka,  the  promontorj  of  Shan-tung,  and  Cape  Camboja. 
On  the  south  are  Point  Romania,  Cape  Negrais,  Cape  Co- 
morin,  Ras-al-Had  (the  eastern  point  of  Arabia),  Cape  Aden, 


*  The  Bed  Sea  probably  derived  that  name  from  the  abundance  of 
microscopic  animalculse,  of  blood-red  colour,  found  near  its  shores,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  patches  of  considerable  size.  These  dye 
the  waters  of  a  deep  red,  and  give  them  a  slimy  appearance.  It  is  only 
wilhin  the  coral-reefs  that  they  are  found.  In  the  more  open  and 
deeper  portions  of  tho  sea,  the  colour  of  the  water  is  an  intense  blue* 
Tlio  corals  themselves  are  mostly  white. 
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and  Ras  Moliammed,  at  the  soutliern  extremitj  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula.  On  the  west  side  are  the  promontory  of  Carmel, 
and  Cape  £[hanzir,  on  the  coast  of  Syria ;  with  Capes  Ana- 
mour,  Khelidonia,  Krio,  St,  Mary,  Baba>  and  many  others, 
on  the  shored  of  Asia  Minor. 

T|ie  peninsulas  of  Elamschatka  and  Corea  lie  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Asia ;  those  of  Eastern  and  Western  India  (upon 
either  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal),  and  Arabia,  on  the  south ; 
and  that  of  Asia  Minor  (between  the  Black  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas)  on  the  west.  The  peninsula  of  Eastern  India 
(called  also  the  Indo- Chinese  peninsula,  or  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,)  is  prolonged  towards  the  south  into  the  narrow 
peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Krah. 

(454.)  Surf  ace  of  Asia :  tablelands. — The  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  Asia  consist  of  vast  plains ;  the  central, 
southern,  and  western  portions  of  this  continent  rise  into 
immense  and  lofty  plateaus,  which  are  crossed  and  supported 
by  the  most  elevated  mountain-chains  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

The  whole  interior  of  Asia,  between  the  28th  and  53rd  parallels,  and 
the  73rd  and  120th  meridians,  forms  a  snecession  of  vast  plains,  the 
mean  elevation  of  which  is  probably  nowhere  less  than  from  2000  to 
2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Plateau  of  Tibet,  which  lies  immediately 
beyond  the  mountain-barrier  of  Northern  India,  reaches  the  astonishing 
altitude  of  between  15,000  and  16,000  feet,  and  is  the  loftiest  table-land 
on  the  globe.  This  highland  region  is  a  tract  of  large  extent,  and  forms 
the  great  nucleus  of  central  Asia,  around  which  mountain-chains,  and 
plateaus  of  inferior  elevation,  spread  in  every  direction.  The  smaller 
Plateau  ofPamer,  to  the  west  of  Tibet,  has  a  mean  height  of  15,000  feet. 
To  the  northward  of  Tibet,  towards  the  large  lake  of  Lop,  and  the  course 
of  the  river  Ergheu,  a  considerable  depression  occurs.  Further  to  the 
eastward,  the  country  again  rises,  though  to  a  less  elevation.  The  im- 
mense Phtcau  of  Mongolia,  which  occupies  all  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  central  Asia,  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  average  height  above 
the  sea.  Between  the  plateaus  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia  is  the  Gobi,  or 
Shamo^f  a  vast  sandy  desert,  which  has  a  mean  height  of  from  2600  to 
3000  feet. 

The  Plateau  of  Afghanistan,  6500  feet  in  mean  height,  is  connected 
with  the  table-lands  of  Pamer  and  Tibet  by  the  mountain-region  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh :  further  to  the  west  is  the  Plateau  of  Iran  (or  Persia  X 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  height,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  this  again  is  prolonged  to  the  north-westward  into  the 


•  The  word  Go&t  (Mongolian)  signifies  **  desert,*'  and  Shamo  (Chinese) 
•*  sea  of  sand," 
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Plateaus  cf  Armenia  and  Ana  Minor,  The  plateau  of  Armenia  is  6000 
feet  in  elevation,  and,  with  the  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  fills  up  the 
mountainous  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Soas  ;  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor  decreases  in  elevation  from  about  6000  feet  in  its  eastern 
part  to  between  2000  and  .4000  feet  towards  the  western  shores  of  the 
peninsula. 

To  the  south  of  the  succession  of  highland  rcp;ionfl  above  traced,  and 
separated  from  them  by  extensive  plains,  are  the  Plateau  ofMalwa  (2000 
feet),  the  Plateau  of  the  Deccan  (2000  feet),  and  the  Plateau  of  Mysore 
(3000  feet),  in  the  interior  of  the  Indian  peninsula ;  with  the  Plateau  of 
Arabia,  which  occupies  the  interior  of  that  country,  and  has  probably  a 
height  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

(455.)  Mountains, — The  mountain-chains  of  Asia  extend 
mostly  in  an  cast  and  west  direction :  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
may  be  traced  a  succession  of  elevated  ranges,  all  more  or 
less  connected.  Among  these  are  the  Aldan  or  Stanovoi 
Mountains,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-shan,  tne  Tsung-ling  or 
Kuen-lun,  the  Himalaya,  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  the  MountainB 
of  Armenia,  and  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  range  of 
Caucasus,  which  has  the  same  general  direction  of  east  and 
west,  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  Europe  (Art  30). 

The  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  border  the  plateau  of  Tibet  on  the 
south  and  divide  it  from  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  are  tlie  vastest  of 
the  mountain-systems  of  Asia,  and  contain  the  loftiest  summits  on  the 
;;lobe.  They  extend  in  an  east  and  west  direction  for  a  length  of  about 
1500 -miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  200  to  250,  and  consist  of  a  vast 
number  of  ranges  and  high  detached  masses,  rising  one  above  another, 
and  divided  by  deep  transverse  valleys.  The  mean  elevation  of  their 
higher  portions  is  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet,  but  many  of  their  loftiest 
summits  rise  to  upwards  of  25,000  feet,  and  some  to  even  a  greatec 
height  Mount  Everest  (N.  lat.  27^  59',  K  long.  86^  58')  reaches  an 
altitude  of  29,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  perhaps  the  culminating 
point  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  summits  of  Kunckin-jinga  and  JDAo- 
walagiri,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  highest  points  of  the  Ilimalava 
system,  arc  not  much  inferior  in  elevation.  All  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  the  mean  height  of  die  snow- 
line is  about  15,000  feet  on  the  southern,  and  18,000  feet  on  the  northern, 
side  of  the  principal  ridge.*  The  passes  over  the  Himalaya  are  at  a  stupen- 

*  The  superior  height  of  this  snow-line  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
Himalaya  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  much  greater  quantity  of  snow 
which  falls  upon  the  southward  side  of  the  range.  The  prevalent  winds, 
throughout  the  mountain-region,  are  from  the  southward,  and  the  mois- 
ture which  they  bring  with  them  is  discharged  chiefly  upon  the  southern 
slope  of  the  barrier.  The  winds  that  blow  from  the  northward,  passing 
over  the  plains  of  the  interior,  are  compai'ativcly  dry.  The  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  elevated  Tibetan  plateau  tends  to  a  similar  resulu 
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dom  eloTHtion,  some  of  them  being  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  se- 
veral exceeding  15,000  feet. 

The  Altai  laountauu,  which  are  next  in  importance  among  the  monn- 
tain-syBtems  of  this  continent,  extend  to  the  northward  of  Sie  Mongo- 
lian plateau,  and  embrace  several  distinct  and  little-known  ranges, 
spread  over  a  vast  tract  of  coontrj-.  Their  average  elevation  does  not 
exceed  from  5000  to  7000  feet:  Mount  BiebiAha,  the  highest  known 
iammit,  towards  the  western  part  of  the  qrstem,  is  11,000  feet  in  height, 
and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  chains  of  the  Thian'^um  and  the  Kuen-lun,  which  extend  through 
the  most  central  parts  of  Asia,  intermediate  between  the  systems  of  the 
Altai  and  the  Himalaja,  are  little  known,  but  are  probably  not  less  thiyi 
from  15,000  to  20,000  feet  in  their  higher  portions.  Some  of  the  sum- 
mits in  the  Thian-shan  chain  are  active  volcanoes.  The  Knen-lun  forms 
the  northern  border  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet 

The  Altai  and  Himalaya  Mountains  border  the  high  table-lands  of 
interior  Asia  upon  the  north  and  south  ;  upon  the  eastern  side  of  these 
elevated  regions  are  the  chains  of  the  Khin-ghan^  In-shan^  and  Yung-Hug, 
the  latter  of  which  (upon  the  frontier  of  Cluna  and  Tibet)  are  veiy  ele- 
vated, and  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Pe-ling  and  Nan-iing  (pt 
Northern  and  Southern  Mountains) — -two  ranges  which  extend  through 
China  from  west  to  east — are  advanced  spurs  from  the  eastern  bordei's 
of  the  table-land,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Upon  the  west,  the  table-lands  of  interior  Asia  descend  by  a  gradual 
slope  towards  the  low  plains  of  Turkestan, — except  at  the  south -western 
extremity  of  the  elevated  region,  where  the  chain  of  the  Beioor'tagh  (on 
the  western  side  of  the  plateau  of  Pamcr)  is  from  18,000  to  20,000  feet 
in  height,  and  is  traversed  only  by  formidable  passes,  which  lie  between 
the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  surrounding  peaks. 

The  high  reg^ion  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (the  summits  of  which  are  from 
18,000  to  20,000  feet  above  the  sea)  forms  a  mountain-knot  or  group,  in 
which  the  Himalaya,  the  Beloor-tagh,  and  other  chains,  unite  :  this  tract 
connects  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Central  Asia  with  those  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  continent  The  Parcpetmisan  and  Caspian  Mountains 
extend  hence  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  northern  borders  of  the 
plateau  of  Iran;  Mount  JDemavend,  in  the  latter  chain  (near  the 
aonthem  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea),  is  14,700  feet  in  height  The 
Mountains  of  Zagros,  along  the  western  side  of  the  same  plateau,  are 
-from  6000  to  9000  feet  in  average  elevation,  and  descend  by  successive 
terraces  towards  die  pUuns  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  shores  of  the  Fer- 
•ian  Onlf.  The  Solemaun  Mountains  bound  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan 
on  the  east,  and  are  of  considerable  elevation. 

The  highest  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  Agri-dagh,  or  Mount 
Ararat,  which  rises  to  17,360  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  average  height  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  in  Asia 
Ifinor,  does  not  exceed  from  4000  to  5000  feet ;  but  the  summit  of 
Mount  Argaus  (or  Arfish-dagh),  which  rises  on  the  high  plateau  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula,  is  13,100  feet  above  the  sea. 

Near  its  eastern  extremity  the  chain  of  Taurus  is  connected  with  the 

Mountains  of  Lthanon^  which  extend  in  a  north  and  south  direction 

.along  the  coast  of  Syria  (  Mount  Hermon,  their   loftiest  sununit,  is 

10,000  feet  above  th%  sea,  and  borders  on  the  region  of  perpetual  snow 
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The  mountain-^Btem  of  Lebanon  stretches  southward  through  Pales- 
tine, and  is  prolonged  bj  the  ranges  of  Mount  Seir  into  the  small  pe- 
ninsula of  Sinai,  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  highest  peak  of  the 
Sinai  monntaina  is  9300  feet  above  the  sea.  Mountain-ranges  of  mode- 
rate elevation  extend  around  the  shores  of  Uie  greater  part  of  the  Amhifli^ 
peninsula. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  or  Western  India,  are  the  chains  of 
the  AravulU,  Vauff^fo,  and  Sautpoora  Mountains,  and  the  JStutem  and 
Western  Ghaute,  Jbi  most  of  these  the  average  height  is  from  2500  to 
3000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Ghants  attain  a  greater  elevation,  and 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  their  higher  summits  are  about 
8000  feet. 

Several  ranges  extend  in  a  north  and  south  direction  through  the 
south-eastern  or  Indo*Chineae  peninsula,  and  form  the  Mountaing  of 
Aracan,  the  Motmtams  of  Siamj  the  Mountains  of  CambqjOj  and  the 
Mountains  ofAnam.  The  altitude  of  these  is  unknown,  but  is  probably 
inconsidetmble,  exeeptmg  towards  their  northern  extremities,  where  thejr 
are  connected  with  Uie  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  and 
the  adjacent  mountains  of  the  Chinese  frontier. 

Towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  extends  through  the  peninsula  of  Eamschatka ;  several  of 
these  axe  volcanoes,  the  h^^hest  of  which  exceeds  16»000  feet  in  altitude. 

The  mountains  of  Asia,  vast  as  they  are  in  extent,  and  stupendous  as 
is  their  elevation,  are  yet  snbordinata  in  importance  to  the  immense 
table-lands  of  this  continent,  which  impart  to  it  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  its  formation,  and  around  which  the  mountain-chains  every- 
where group  themselves.  £ven  the  higher  portions  of  the  Himalaya 
are  to  be  regarded  ralher  as  the  advanced  spurs  or  offshoots  of  the 
plateui  of  Tibet,  than  as  forming  parts  of  a  true  mountain-chain,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  toim. 

(466.)  Lowland-plains, — The  Plain  of  Stberioy  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  from 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Altai  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Only  its  southern  portion,  between  the  50th  and 
GOth  parallels,  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  towards  the 
immediate  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  it  forms  a  succession  of 
desert  tracts  called  the  tundra,  which  in  summer  are  covered 
with  moss,  and  interspersed  with  innumerable  lakes  and 
marshes,  and  in  winter  are  buried  under  a  solid  covering  of 
ice.  The  eastern  half  of  the  Siberian  plain  is  Ices  uniformly 
level  than  its  western  portion,  and  is  more  generally  covered 
with  forests.  The  south-western  part  of  Siberia  contains 
the  extensive  steppes  of  Barabinsk  and  Ishim,  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  course  of  the  river  Irtish. 

The  Plain  of  Turkestan  extends  from  the  south-western 
limits  of  Siberia  to  the  mountains  which  form  the  nortfaera 
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border  of  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  includes  the  basin  of  the 
Sea  of  AraL  Its  northern  part  contains  the  extensive  steppe 
of  the  Khirghiz,  which  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  steppes  of  the  European  lowland 
(Art  31).  Between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  is  a  tract 
called  the  Ust-Urt,  a  high  and  barren  plateau,  640  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  to  ^e  south  of  this  is  the  desert  of  £3ia- 
resDiy  or  Khiva  Gjing  to  the  west  of  the  river  Oxus),  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Aral  are  the  deserts  of  Eizil-koum  and 
Kara-koum,  separated  bj  the  course  of  the  Sihiwu.  But 
the  more  eastern  parts  of  Turkestan,  towards  the  region  of 
the  central  plateaus,  are  hilly  districts,  and  contain  nume- 
rous fertile  plains  and  vallejs. 

Besides  these  two  great  lowlands  there  are  the  Plains  of 
China,  Tonquin,  Siam,  Pegu,  Hindoostan  or  Northern  India, 
Sinde,  Babylonia  (or  Irak-Arabi),  and  Mesopotamia  (or  Al- 
jezireh). 

The  Plain  of  China  embraces  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country  of 
that  name,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  East  and  Yellow  Seas  to  a 
distance  of  500  miles  inland  :  it  is  well  watered,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
cultivated  and  most  populous  tracts  on  the  globe. 

The  Plains  of  Tonquin  and  Siam  lie  round  the  heads  of  the  gnlfs  of 
those  names,  and  the  Plain  of  Pegu  (or  Burmah)  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mortaban ;  all  of  these  are  well-watered  and  highly  fertile 
tracts. 

The  Plain  qf  Hindoottan  separates  the  table-lands  of  Southern  India 
from  the  region  of  the  Hinudaja  mountains,  and  is  a  fertile  lowland, 
watered  by  the  river  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  To  the  west  of  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges  is  an  immense  sandy  tract,  called  the  Great  Indian 
Desert,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus.  The  Plain 
of  Sinde  embraces  the  lower  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  is 
only  of  moderate  fertility. 

The  Plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  BcAj^ia  embrace  the  greater  portion 
of  the  countries  watered  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  plain 
of  Mesopotamia,  bounded  by  the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers,  is  mostly 
barren ;  but  the  Babylonian  plain,  situated  towards  their  mouths  and 
extending  around  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  possesses  great  natural 
fertility,  though  now  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  only  productive  to  an 
extremely  limited  extent.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
begins  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  extends  thence  to  the  mountain-region 
of  the  Syrian  coast. 

A  narrow  belt  of  lowland,  called  the  Tehama,  extends  around  three 
sides  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  this 
is  a  hot,  dry,  and  sterile  tract 

(457.)  Deserts. —  The  principal  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  m  the  central  parts  of  the  continent,  is 
coTcred  with  a  short  thin  grass,  and  contains  numerous  lakes  and 
springs,  the  water  of  which,  owing  to  the  saline  quality  of  the  soil,  is 
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■0  brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  drinkable.  Its  lowest  portions  are  covered 
with  sand,  and  abound  in  salt,  and  a  space  of  twentj  miles  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China  consists  of  loose  and  shifting 
sand,  raised  into  waves  by  the  sction  of  the  wind. 

The  Great  Indian  Desert  extends  eastward  firom  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  Indus  to  the  foot  of  the  Aravulli  mountains,  a  distance  of  more 
than  300  miles,  and  comprises  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles.  But  the 
whole  of  this  is  not  absolutely  sterile.  In  its  worst  portion  the  desert 
forms  a  snccession  of  sand-hills,  divided  by  valleys  in  which  scanty  crops 
of  groin  may  bo  raised  during  and  immediately  after  the  rainy  season. 
When  the  intense  heats  of  summer  have  burnt  up  the  scanty  vegetation 
of  shrubs  and  grass  with  which  the  hillocks  axe  covered,  the  fine  sand  is 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  hills  and  valleys  alternately  shift  their 
position  ;  the  region  then  becomes  an  uninhabitable  waste,  which  only  the 
camel  can  cross  with  safety.  The  rains  here  are  slight  and  irregular, 
but  a  few  wells  are  found  at  wide  intervals,  consisting  of  hollows  in  the 
sandstone  rock,  within  which  the  rain-water  coUects. 

To  the  sonUiward  of  Afghanistan  are  the  Degerts  of  Seutan  and 
Mekran ;  and  further  west,  on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  is  the  Great  Salt 
Desert  of  Persia,  the  soil  of  which  is  covered  with  a  saline  efSorescence, 
and  bears  a  vegetation  of  saliferous  plants.  In  the  more  southern  part 
of  the  plateau  is  the  Desert  ofKirman, 

The  Desert  of  At'jezirek  or  Mesopotamia  (between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates)  bears  for  the  most  part  only  coarse  grass,  thorny  shrubs,  and 
vast  quantities  of  wormwood,  but  is  interspersed  with  fertile  tracts.  The 
Syrian  Desert^  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  is  mostly  dry  and  gravelly, 
and  is  covered  with  grass  and  wild  flowers  during  the  brief  rains  of  winter 
and  spring:  to  the  south  it  extends  into  the  deserts  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  consists  of  high  desert 
plains,  destitute  of  running  water,  and  in  many  places  forming  immense 
tracts  of  loose  drift-sand,  which  is  continually  changing  its  position,  and 
presents  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  The  district  of  Nejd,  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
peninsula,  has  an  undulating  and  rocky  surface,  intersected  by  ranges 
of  hills,  as  well  as  varied  by  the  occurrence  of  broken  groups  and  isolsSed 
peaks. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Syria, 
is  the  stony  tract  of  Arabia  Fetnea,  which  consists  of  a  hard  gravelly  and 
rocky  plateau,  intersected  by  dark  and  barren  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  and  furrowed  by  the  beds  of  winter  torrents.  This  regions  wears 
an  aspect  of  extreme  desolation,  and  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 

Besides  the  above  are  the  deserts  and  steppes  of  Turkestan,  with  the 
tundra  of  northern  Sibma,  already  noticed  (Art  456).  The  whole  of 
these  regions,  however,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  this  vast  continent,  which  includes  every  variety  of  surface* 
and  comprises  many  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  on  the 
globe. 

(458.)  Elvers. — The  river-systems  of  Asia  surpass  in 
extent  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  World.     The 
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drainage  of  a  large  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent — probably 
not  less  than  four  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles — is, 
however,  unconnected  with  anj  of  the  surrounding  oceans^ 
but  is  received  into  inland  seas  or  lakes,  of  which  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  possess  the  most  extensive  basins.  This 
region  of  inland  drainage  stretches  through  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  continent,  from  the  mountains  which  border  the 
Mongolian  plateau  on  the  east  to  the  frontiers  of  Europe  on 
the  west,  where  it  unites  with  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  the 
river  which  carries  the  largest  supply  of  water  to  the  Caspian. 
The  Arabian  peninsula,  together  with  some  considerable 
tracts  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  the  desert  regions  of 
the  Mongolian  highland  and  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
are  destitute  of  anj  perennial  streams. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  have 
their  origin  in  the  mountains  which  border  its  interior  pla- 
teaus, and  flow  through  the  surrounding  lowlands  into  the 
seas  that  lie  around  its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
coasts. 

• 

Of  the  nYenJhwing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  principal  are, — the  061, 
2600  miles  in  length ;  its  chief  tribntaiy  is  the  Irtish,  which  collects 
the  waters  of  the  Ishim,  the  Tobol,  and  nnmerons  other  streams  :— 
the  Yenesei,  2900  miles,  which  is  joined  bj  the  Angara  or  Upper  Tun- 
gooska  (flowing  from  Lake  Baikal),  the  Middle  Tnngouska,  and  the 
Iu)wer  Tongonska: — and  the  Laui^  2500  miles,  which  receives  the 
Vitim,  Olekma,  Aldan,  Yilioi,  and  many  other  tributaries.  The  Obi, 
Tenesei*  and  Lena,  all  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Uie  Altai  system,  and 
flow  through  the  Siberian  plain.  Owing  to  the  seTeriqr  of  the  climate, 
their  waters  are  frosen  during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  they  are  hence 
of  little  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  southern  or  upper 
portions  of  their  streams  become  free  from  ice  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
season  than  their  lower  courses,  and  the  waters,  thus  impeded  in  their 
flow,  spread  out  in  interminable  marshes  and  swamps.  The  Obi,  which 
drains  1,250,000  square  miles,  has  probably  the  largest  basin  of  any  river 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Riven  behnging  to  the  btuin  of  the  Paci/Sc.— The  Amour  or  So^olisa, 
2S00  miles,  wluch  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tartary : — the  Hwang-ho^  2600 
miles,  and  the  Yang^tue^kiangt  3200  miles,  both  flowing  into  the  East 
Sea  (off  the  coast  of  Ohina)  : — the  Choo-kiang  (or  river  of  (^tonX 
1100  miles,  into  the  €!hina  Sea : — the  Sang-koi,  into  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
quin: — the  Mojf'kuang  or  Mekmi,  into  the  China  Sea: — and  the 
Meinam  (900  miles),  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  Ainour  is  formed  by  two  great  arms,  the  Chilka  and  the  Argun, 
which  unite  on  the  Mongolian  plateau  ;  it  afterwards  flows  through  the 
hilly  region  of  Manchooria,  receiring  the  Songari  and  other  streams. 
The  Hwang^ho  and  Tang-tsze-kiang,  with  their  numerous  tributaries, 
water  almost  the  whole  of  China ;  in  their  lower  courses,  which  approach 
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within  leas  than  100  mfles  of  one  another,  they  flow  through  the  fertile 
Chinese  plain,  and  are  the  scene  of  an  immense  traffic.  Near  its  mouth 
the  Taog-tsxe-kiang  is  two  miles  wide,  and  the  influence  of  the  tide  extends 
lour  hundred  miles  up  its  stream. 

Rivera  bdonging  io  the  boMtn  of  the  Indian  Ocean, —  The  Saluen^  and 
the  Irawady  (1200  miles),  hoth  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban ;— the 
Brahmapootra^  the  Gangts  (1500  miles),  the  Mahanudtbf,  the  Godavery, 
the  Krishna,  and  the  Cauvery^  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; — the  Taptyand 
the  Nerbudda,  into  the  Gulf  of  Combay; — the  Indmi  (1700  miles),  into 
the  Indian  Ocean; — and  the  united  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  which  are  two  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  Asia,  both  water  the  nonhem  portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The 
Ganges  rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and 
flows  in  a  south-easterly  course  through  the  plain  of  Hindoostan,  collect- 
ing on  its  way  the  streams  of  the  Jumna,  the  Chumbul,  and  the  Sone,  on 
its  right  bank,  and  those  of  the  Goomtee,  the  Gogra,  the  Gunduck,  and 
the  Coosy,  on  the  left.  At  its  mouth  it  divides  into  numerous  arms, 
which  enclose  a  ddta  of  immense  extent :  its  most  western  arm,  called 
the  Hooghly,  upon  which  Calcutta  is  built,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
usually  navigated.  The  Ganges  is  ascended  by  steamers  as  hi<^h  as 
Allaliabad  (at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  more  than  800  miles  above 
its  mouth),  and  is  navigable  for  boats  up  to  its  descent  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  Indus  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  to  the  northward  of  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1.5,000  feet,  and  passes 
round  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  before  assuming  a  southerly 
course.  About  470  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Indus  receives  on  its  left 
bank  the  river  Chenaub,  which  collects  the  waters  of  the  five  streams  of 
the  Jeloum,  the  Chenaub,  the  Ravee,  the  Beyas,  and  the  Sutlej.  The 
last-mcntioned  of  these  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, and  flows  through  a  ravine  3000  feet  in  depth.  The  Jeloum  flows 
in  its  upper  course  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere,  bordered  on 
cither  side  by  stupendous  mountains,  and  watered  by  several  small  lakes. 
The  district  watered,  by  the  five  rivers  above  mentioned  is  called  the 
Punjaub,*  The  only  considerable  tributary  of  the  Indus  on  its  right 
bank  is  the  Caubul  river.  At  its  mouth  the  Indus  forms  a  delta,  of 
smaller  extent  than  that  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  its  main  stream,  are  navigable  through  nearly  their 
entire  length;  steam-boats  of  considerable  size  can  ascend  to  more 
than  500  miles  distance  from  the  sea,  and  snudier  vessels  to  500  miles 
higher. 

The  Tigris,  1100  miles,  and  the  Euphrates,  1700  miles,  unite  in  the 
single  stream  of  the  Shat-cl-Arab,  which  has  a  course  of  about  100  miles 
to  Uio  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Both  rivers  are  navigable,  and  can  be 
ascended  by  steamers  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 


♦  Properly,  Penj'<ib,  or  five  rivers :  similarly,  the  tract  between 
two  contiguous  streams  is  distinguished  in  India  as  the  Do-ab,  or  two 
rivers. 
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The  longest  river  upon  the  wutem  coasts  of  Asia  is  the  Kizil-Irmak^ 
aboat  500  miles,  whidi  flows  through  Asia  Minor  into  the  Black  Sen. 

Inland  rivers. — The  Caspian  Sea  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Kour^ 
550  miles,  with  its  tributary,  the  Aras. —  The  Amoo  or  Jihoon  (ancient 
Oxns),  1300  mites,  and  the  Sir  or  Sihoon  (ancient  Jaxartes),  1150  miles, 
both  flow  into  the  sea  of  Aral. — The  Tarim  or  Erghent  900  miles,  flows 
into  the  Lake  of  Lop,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent. — The  Yarrow, 
or  Sanpoo,  a  large  river  which  crosses  the  platean  of  Tibet  from 
west  to  cast,  is  believed  to  join  the  nppcr  conrse  of  the  Brahmapootra. 
—  The  Hdmtmdf  600  miles,  which  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan, 
falls  into  Lake  Zurroh ;  the  Jordan^  in  Palestine,  into  the  De^  Sea. 

(459.)  LaJtes, — These  are  most  numerous  on  the  high 
plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  or  among  the 
mountainous  tracts  which  lie  around  their  borders.  The 
Caspian  Sea,  however,  lies  in  a  depressed  region  (Art  15), 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  only  at  a  trifling  elevation. 

The  Sea  of  Araly  about  26,000  square  miles  in  area,  is 
shallow,  and  its  water  slightlj  salt ;  it  is,  next  to  the  Cas- 
pian, the  largest  salt-water  lake  on  the  globe.  —  I^ike  Baikal^ 
situated  among  the  northern  offsets  of  the  Altai  mountain - 
system,  has  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  and  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  1420  feet  above  the  sea:  its  water  is 
fresh,  and  abounds  in  fish,  which  include  sturgeons,  seals, 
and  a  species  of  herring.  It  is  annually  frozen  over  for  a 
period  of  five  or  six  months,  and  may  be  traversed  on 
sledges. 

The  other  principal  lakes  of  Asia  are  Zaisang,  Oubsa,  Balkashi  or 
Tengiz,  Xssyk,  Bosteng,  Lop,  Koko-nor,  Bouka-nor,  and  Tcngri- 
nor — all  on  or  adjacent  to  the  high  plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent;— Tong-ting  and  Foyang,  in  China; — Zurrah  and  Bakhtegan 
(both  salt),  on  the  plateaus  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia;— Urumiyah, 
Van,  and  Gronkcha  (the  two  former  of  which  arc  salt),  on  the  Armenian 
table-land; — the  salt-lake  of  Koch-hissar,  in  Asia  Minor; — with  Lake 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine.  Lake  Tiberias,  or  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  is  fresh,  and  abounds  in  fish ;  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  so 
intensely  salt  as  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  animal  life,  and  arc  only  ex- 
ceeded in  saltncss  by  those  of  Lake  Urumiyah.  Salt  lakes  are  also 
numerous  in  the  steppes  of  the  Siberian  plain. 

(460.)  Islands Cyprus,  in    the    Mediterranean    Sea, 

about  3000  square  miles  in  area,  is  mountainous  and  fertile. 
— Rhodes,  Scarpanto,  Kos,  Samo,  Khio,  Mitylene,  and  nu- 
merous others  situated  ofiT  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
are  all  hilly  and  fertile. 

The  Liakhov  Islands,  lying  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  the 
north  coasts  of  Asia,  embrace  Kotelnoi,  Fadievsk,  New  Si- 
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beria,  Liakhov,  and  others :  fossil  ivorj,  consisting  of  huge 
mammoth  bones  and  tusks,  is  found  in  immense  quantities 
on  these  islands  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  continent. 
The  Bear  Islands  are  a  small  group  further  to  the  eastward. 
On  the  east  side  of  Asia  are  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Kurilo 
Islands,  Tarakai  or  Sagalien  Island,  Jesso,  the  Japan 
Islands,  the  Loo*choo  Islands,  Formosa,  Hainan,  and  the 
numerous  groups  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  Aleutian  and  KurUe  Islands  are  high,  rocky,  and 
Tolcanic ;  several  active  volcanoes  occur  in  either  group.  — 
Tarakai  or  SagaUen,  a  long  and  narrow  island  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Gulf  of  Tartarj,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amour,  is  high  in  the  interior. — Jesso,  a  mountainous 
island  further  to  the  south,  is  divided  from  Tarakai  by  the 
Strait  of  LaPerouse,  and  from  Japan  by  the  Strait  of  Sangar. 

The  Japan  Islands  embrace  Niphon,  Sikokf,  Kiusiu,  and 
many  of  smaller  size — all  hilly,  fertile,  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams.  Niphon,  the  largest,  is  more  than  850 
miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  90,000  square  miles  in  area : 
it  contains  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  among  which  are 
several  active  volcanoes. — The  Loo-choo  Islands  are  a  small 
and  fertile  archipelago,  midway  between  Japan  and  For* 
mosa ;  to  the  northward  of  the  group  is  Sulphur  Island,  an 
insular  volcano,  from  which  sulphureous  smoke  is  constantly 
emitted.  — Formosa,  or  Taewan,  off  the  east  coast  of  China, 
250  miles  in  length,  has  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  running 
through  its  centre.  To  the  eastward  of  Formosa  is  the 
group  of  the  Madjicosimah  Islands.  JBainan,  a  large  island, 
is  to  the  southward  of  China. 

The  JSast  Indian  Archipelago  embraces  an  immense 
number  of  islands  lying  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Asia- 
tic continent,  and  intervening  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  which  communicate  by  numberless  straits 
and  channels  between  the  different  groups.  The  principal  * 
among  them  are  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Molucca  Islands, 
Celebes,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  a  long  chain  of  smaller 
islands  stretching  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter,  and  em- 
braced (with  Sumatra  and  Java)  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Sunda  Islands.  Sumatra  and  Java  are  distinguished 
as  the  Greater — and  the  chain  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter 
as  the  Lesser — Sunda  Islands. 

The  greater  number  of  these  islands  are  mountainous, 
well-watered,  and  fertile.  Sumatra  has  a  high  chain  of  moan- 
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tains  extending  along  its  west  coasts  the  principal  summits  of 
which  exceed  12,000  feet  in  altitude  :  high  mountains  also 
stretch  through  the  entire  length  of  Java.  The  whole  of 
the  Sunda  Islands,  and  likewise  the  groups  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Molucca  Islands,  contain  numerous  active  volca- 
noes, of  which  Java  alone  has  thirtj-eight  In  fact,  a  great 
line  of  volcanic  agency  stretches  along  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka  on  the  north  to  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  on  the  south. 

On  the  south  of  Asia  are  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, — Ceylon,  to  the  southward  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  —  and  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Laccadive 
and  Maldive  Islands,  further  to  the  west.  Ceylon,  which 
has  an  area  of  24,500  square  miles,  is  mountainous  in  the 
interior,  with  a  belt  of  lowland  round  the  coasts  :  its  highest 
point  is  upwards  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Maldive 
and  Laccadive  Islands  are  low  coral  reefs. 

(461.)  Climate.  —  Asia  exhibits  every  variety  of  climate^ 
from  the  intense  heats  of  the  torrid  zone  to  the  extreme 
and  long-continued  cold  of  the  arctic  regions.  In  a  general 
sense,  we  may  regard  it  as  forming  in  this  respect  three 
great  belts,  lying  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west.  The 
most  northern  of  these  (which  includes  the  Siberian  plain 
and  the  steppes  to  the  north  and  north-eastward  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral)  is  characterised  by  extreme  cold,  which  endures 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  alternates  with  a  brief 
period  of  excessive  heat :  the  middle  zone  (embracing  the 
high  plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  continent)  is  £stin- 
guished  by  a  cold  and  dry  climate  :  and  the  southern  (which 
includes  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain- 
chains,  and  sloping  towards  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
^together  with  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago), 
by  the  combined  prevalence  of  heat  and  moisture.  Or,  in 
other  words,  northern  Asia  is  intensely  cold ;  middle  Asia  is 
cold  and  dry,  and  (owing  to  its  elevation)  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  piercing  winds ;  and  southern  Asia  hot  and 
moist.  The  western  shores  of  the  continent,  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  have  a  warm  temperature,  and  a 
climate  resembling  that  of  southern  Europe;  the  eastern 
coasts,  with  the  countries  sloping  towards  the  Pacific,  are 
distinguished  by  the  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which 
they  experience  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year. 
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The  coldest  portion  of  Asia  (and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  globe)  is  the 
district  which  extends  on  either  side  of  the  middle  and  lower  conrse  of  the 
riyer  Lena,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Siberian  plain.  At  Yakutsk  (lat^ 
62°)  within  this  tract,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  13*4,  of 
summer  617,  and  of  winter — 36'3  (a  difference  of  98°  between  the  op- 
posite seasons).  Here,  and  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  northern  and 
eastern  Siberia,  (he  rivers  begin  to  fire^  early  in  September,  and  are 
not  free  from  ice  before  the  beginning  of  the  following  June.  During 
the  short  but  warm  sunmier  the  air  is,  in  general,  remarkably  calm  and 
free  from  wind,  but  its  stillness  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  violent 
thunderstorms. 

The  hottest  parts  of  Asia  are  found  in  a  zone  which  stretches  across  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  (including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  the  southern  shores  of  Persia,  the  two  Indian  penin- 
sulas, and  the  south-western  part  of  China),  with  the  northern  coasts  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  and  the  entire  group  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Within  these  limits  the  mean  temperature  of  July  is  about 
81^°,  and  that  of  January  not  less  than  from  59°  to  77°.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Calcutta  is  82*4,  the  mean  of  summer  86*7,  and 
that  of  winter  72*2  (a  range  of  only  14^<*  between  the  opposite  pe- 
riods of  the  year). 

In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  in  adyancing  from  west  to  east,  along  any  given 
parallel,  the  average  amount  of  annual  heat  becomes  gradually  less, 
while  the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter  temperature  increase.  The 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  China  exhibit  this  extreme  climate  in  a 
striking  manner :  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Canton  (in  lat  23° 
8')  is  69*8,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  two  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Gibraltar  (67*4),  though  the  latter  place  is  situated  under  the  parallel  of 
36°  V,  or  thirteen  degrees  further  to  the  northward.  And  while  at 
Gibraltar  the  diflference  between  the  mean  temperatures  of  summer  and 
winter  is  only  19'8,  at  Canton  it  amounts  to  27*1.  Indeed,  the  summers 
of  Canton  are  hotter  than  those  of  Singapore  (within  little  more  than 
one  degree  of  the  equator),  and  the  winter  temperature  the  same  as 
that  of  Algiers,  which  is  more  than  thirteen  degrees  ftirther  to  the 
northward. 

Throughout  all  southern  and  south-western  Asia,  the  rains  fall  with 
extreme  violence  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  within  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days  (often,  indeed,  within  a  few  hours),  a  quantity  of  moisture 
is  precipitated  which  greatly  exceeds  the  whole  annual  amount  that 
falls  in  higher  latitudes.  At  Calcutta  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  81  inches,  and  at  Bombay  as  much  as  16  inches  of  rain  is 
said  to  have  been  collected  within  24  hours.  During  the  rains  the 
rivers  become  swelled  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  channels  which 
during  several  months  of  the  year  present  to  view  only  dry  water-courses 
become  converted  into  rapid  torrents  :  these  frequently  overflow  their 
banks,  and  the  waters  sweep  before  them  everything  which  impedes 
Chcir  course.  In  India,  the  rainy  season  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  September,  and  heavy  rains  again  occur 
about  Christmas ;  the  setting-in  of  the  wet  season  is  accompanied  by 
sudden  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  violent  thun- 
der-storms prevail. 

In  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  in  generali  and  especial^  in  the  sooth- 
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eastern  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
low  grounds  near  the  coast  are  frequently  rendered  unhealthy  fh>m  the 
excess  of  moisture  and  the  dense  luxuriance  of  regetation,  which  occa- 
sion malaria.  But  this  ceases  at  elevations  of  1000  feet  and  upwards 
ahoT6  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  climates  of  the  temperate  zone  ore 
reached  upon  ascending  to  greater  heights.  Thus  the  Neilgherry  HiUs, 
in  Southern  India,  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Ghauts  on  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  high  plain  of  Newera  Ellia,  in  the  interior 
of  Ceylon,  serve  as  sanitary  stations  for  recruiting  the  health  of  Euro- 
peans whose  constitutions  have  heen  impaired  by  prolonged  residence 
upon  the  plains  of  the  coast. 


NATUBAL  PBODUGTIOiro. 

(462.)  Mineralogy. — Nearly  every  product  of  the  mineral  kingdom 
is  found  in  tho  wide-spread  continent  of  Asia,  or  within  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  chains  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  in  the  north, 
the  two  Indian  peninsulas  in  the  south  and  south-east,  with  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Japanese  group,  are  the 
regions  in  which  both  the  precious  and  the  more  useful  metals  are  found 
most  abundantly.  Grold  forms  the  characteristic  produce  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  (Art  60) ;  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  that  of  the  Altai  syrtem  and 
the  adjacent  tracts  of  southern  Siberia.  In  India  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  south-eastern  Asia,  the  diamond  and  other  precious  stones, 
together  with  gold,  quicksilver,  and  tin,  are  abundantly  found  ;  silver,  in 
China ;  gold  and  precious  stones,  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  copper  and  gold,  in  Japan.  Iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Western  Asia.  Coal  is  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  Northern  India,  and  is  also  found  in  China,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  some  of  tho  islands  of  the  East  Indies. 
Among  mineral  products  of  less  importance  are  talc  (or  properly  mica), 
found  abundantly  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  also  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  Hindoostan, — tincal,  or  borax,  in  Tibet, — nitre, 
in  Hindoostan, — asphalt,  or  bitumen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
I>ead  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,— petroleum,  or  naphtha,  near  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  in  other  parts  of  Western  Asia,  and  likewise 
in  Bnrmah, — and  amber  in  the  last-mentioned  country. 

The  countries  in  which  the  principal  mineral  productions  of  this  con- 
tinent occur  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Table :  — 

J>iammd    ....    Borneo,    Celebes,    Hindoostan,    Siberia    (Ural 

Mountains). 

Other  precious  stones*  Hindoostan,  Turkestan,  Siberia,  China,  and  Cey- 
lon. 


*  The  ruby  is  confined  to  Burmah,  Ceylon,  China,  and  tho  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Turkestan  ;  the  amethyst  and  topaz  occur  both  in 
Ceylon  and  China  ;  the  beryl  and  tourmaline  in  Siberia;  the  turquoise, 
amethyst,  jasper,  topas,  cornelian,  agate,  and  many  others,  are  found  in 
India,  Turkestan,  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  Altai  and  Himalaya 
systems. 
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(Moid Siberia,  Borneo,  Tibet,  Yannan  (in  the  8.W.  of 

China),  Bormah,  Siam,  Malacca,  Cochin-China, 
Tonquin,  and  Japan. 

Silver Siberia,  China,  Armenia^  Aoa  Minor,  Persia 

QuicksUver     .    .    •    Tibet,  Yunnan,  and  Japan. 

Iron Asia  Minor,  Gkorgia,  Armenia,    Perria,  Hin- 

doostan,  Siberia,  and  the  East  Indies  (chiefly 
in  the  small  island  of  Billiton,  between  Su- 
matra and  Borneo). 

Copper     .         .    .     Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Siberia,  Hindoostan,  China, 

Japan,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Lead Siberia,  Armenia,  Hindoostan,  China,  Siam,  and 

Japan. 

77a Burmah,  Anam,  Malacca,  the  small  island  of  Banca 

(to  the  east  of  Sumatra),  and  the  island  of 
Celebes. 

Coal Hindoostan,  CHiina,  Japan,  Persia,  Syria,  Asia 

Minor,  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Burmah. 

Salt Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Hindoostan,  Central  Asia, 

China,  Siberia,  and  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

(463.)  Vegetation.  —  The  vegetable  productions  of  Asia  are  equally 
varied  as  its  surface  and  climate.  Three  great  botanical  regions  may 
be  distinguished,  coinciding  with  the  three  zones  of  climate  above  no- 
ticed :  — ftratf  the  northern  pl^ns,  in  which  the  vegetation  is  scanty, 
and  beyond  the  60th  parallel  is  confined  chiefly  to  mosses  and  lichens  ; 
— secondfyf  the  table-lands  of  the  interior,  in  which  the  larger  kinds  of 
timber  are  scarce,  but  which  abound  in  grasses ;  —  and  thirdfy,  the 
southern  and  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  which  abound  in  all  the  richest  and  most  varied  productions  of 
the  vegetable  world. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  are  extensive  forests  of  pine,  birch, 
and  other  hardy  trees,  but  these  gradually  become  stunted  in  advancing 
to  the  northward,  and  beyond  the  parallel  of  60°  the  ground  is  perpetu* 
ally  frozen  at  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Vast  forests  of  larch  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  and  reach  in  the  parallel  of  61°  to  a 
height  of  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  In  a  few  places,  trees  grow  and  com 
ripens  even  at  70°  k.  latitude ;  but  the  ground  is  there  buried  under  snow  for 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  in  the  extreme  north  are  the  bound- 
less swamps  and  marshes  of  the  tundra,  in  which  lakes  both  of  salt  and 
fresh  water  abound.  As  soon  as  the  snow  is  melted  by  the  sun,  these 
extensive  morasses  are  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  rushes,  while  mosses 
and  lichens,  mixed  with  dwarf  willows,  and  numerous  saline  plants, 
clothe  the  plains. 

In  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  is  to  be  found  the  most  profuse  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests 
of  oak,  birch,  chestnut,  cypress,  and  the  varieties  of  the  pine  tribe  : 
lower  down  are  found  the  poplar,  the  teak-wood,  ebony,  iron-wood, 
sandal- wood,  rosewood,  the  different  species  of  palms,  the  idmond,  apple, 
apricot,  banana,  bread-fruit,  citron,  orange,  and  Indian  fig  (or  banyan- 
tree)  ;  together  with  the  cotton-plant,  the  coffee-tree,  the  tea-plant,  tlie 
lime,  mulberry,  olive,  plum,  pear,  pomegranate  ;  the  sugar-cane,  tama- 
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rind,  Tine,  walnut ;  and  an  immense  variety  of  others,  inciuding  nu- 
merona  kinds  of  grain  and  legominoos  plants,  and  nnmberlesa  fhiita  and 
flowers  of  the  most  diyersified  description. 

Bice  flonrishea  in  the  plains  all  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent (to  the  south  of  the  40th  parallel),  and  grows  even  on  the 
high  plateau  of  Tibet :  in  the  two  Indian  peninsulas,  and  also  in 
China  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  it  forms  the  most 
ordinary  article  of  food,  and  supports  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  south-western  Asia  (indnding  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the 
western  districts  of  Persia)  the  date-palm  Ims  its  principal  seat.  The 
rine  grows  all  over  the  southern  hiJf  of  the  conUnent :  the  tea-plant 
is  limited  to  its  aouth-eastem  shores  and  the  islands  of  the  Japan  group. 

The  elevated  mountain-chains  of  Asia  exhibit  in  succession  the  ve- 
getation of  diflferent  zones  of  climate.  Upon  ^e  soudiem  dopes  of 
Uie  Himalaya,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  is  tropical  up  to  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  at  the  height  of  3000  feet  a  few  of 
the  forms  of  temperate  climates  begin  to  o^peaiT,  With  the  sucoes- 
nrt  ascent  to  higher  rogiooa,  trees  of  the  deciduous  idnd  become 
oommon ;  and  the  middle  region,  between  5000  and  9000  feet,  pro- 
duces oaks,  aycamorea,  elms,  and  pines,  together  with  roses,  honey- 
suckles, and  many  other  plants  of  European  forma,  though  of  distinct 
species,  besides  tne  scarlet  rhododendron,  which  is  most  abundant  at 
these  idtitndes.  Many  of  the  above,  with  various  pines,  prevail  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  forest  at  between  8000  and  1 1,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  which  elevation  trees  cease.  Above  this  height  the  vegetation  becomes 
chiefly  herbaceous,  few  shrubs  ascending  to  14,000  feet,  and  between 
17,000  and  18,000  feet  vegetable  Ufe  altogether  ceases. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  vegetation  more  luxuriantly  developed,  or 
more  rich  in  its  varieties,  than  in  the  vast  archipelago  which  lies  to  the 
south-eastward  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  This  is  especially  the  region 
of  the  spices, — the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  clove ;  with  nu- 
merous gums,  dye-woods,  aromatic  plants,  and  medicinal  herbs.  Here, 
too,  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  sago-tree,  yam,  papaw, 
and  buiana,  all  flourish,  and  among  the  flowers  is  the  gigantic  Ro^fflesia^ 
with  a  corolla  of  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

(464.)  Zoohgy, — Asia  is  richer  in  mammalia  than  any  other  division 
of  the  fflobe :  nearly  all  the  laiger  quadrupeds,  and  the  higher  forms  of 
animal  life  in  genei^  are  found  in  this  continent,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  peculiar  to  it. 

Among  domesticated  quadrupeds,  the  ox,  horse,  camel,  goat,  and  ass, 
are  all  natives  of  Asia;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  are  probably  indigenous. 
The  camel  extends  nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake  Baikal;  ibe  rein-deer 
and  elk  frequent  the  northern  plains;  numerous  varieties  of  the  ox 
(including  the  common  ox,  the  aurochs,  buflalo,  and  yak)  are  reared  in 
immense  numbers  by  the  Tartar  nations  who  iiihabit  the  upland  plains 
of  the  interior;  and  the  different  species  of  deer  and  antelopes  abound 
in  the  western  and  south-western  regions.  The  horse  and  the  ass  are 
found  all  over  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the 
wild  ass,  which  in  summer  feeds  in  the  plains  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Lake  Aral,  in  autumn  migrates  in  vast  herds  to  the  north  of  India,  and 
«ven  to  Persia. 
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The  elephant,  which  dwells  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  and  in  some  of 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  not  found  to  the  west 
of  India,  nor  to  the  north  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  :  the  rhinoceros 
oocniB  within  the  same  limits  as  the  elephant  Among  caraiyorous  qua- 
drupeds are  the  lion,  the  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  and  ounce,  of  iJie  cat 
genus, — and  the  wolf,  hyena,  and  jackal,  of  the  dog  tribe.  The  lion  is 
now  restricted  to  the  region  which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  to  the  western  coasts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  includ- 
ing the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan.  The  tiger  has 
a  more  extensire  range,  and  inhabits  all  the  middle  and  south-eastern  di- 
TJsions  of  the  continent  The  hyena,  and  also  the  jackal,  belong  to  the 
western  half  of  southern  Asia ;  the  wolf  fipequents  the  northern  and  western 
plains,  and  is  found  in  a  range  of  country  extending  from  Siberia, 
through  Turkestan,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  dog  and 
the  fox  are  common  all  oyer  the  continent,  and  present  numerous  va- 
rieties ;  in  Kamsfihatka  and  some  parts  of  Siberia  the  former  animal 
is  used  as  a  beait  of  burden,  and  is  trained  to  draw  the  sledges  over  the 
Tast  plains  of  ioe  and  froien  snow. 

Numerous  iur-bearing  animals  occur  in  Siberia,  including  the  bear, 
glutton,  iMulger,  wolf^  fox,  lynx,  pole-cat,  weasel,  ermine,  marten,  otter, 
sable,  squirt^  beaver,  haie,  and  the  rein-deer  :  many  of  these  belong  also 
to  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  (Art  70).  The  quadmmanous  animals 
are  found  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago;  the  laigest  and  most  remarkable  amongst 
them  — the  onrang-ontang  —  is  restricted  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  gibbons  (or  long-armed  apes) 
belong  ezclusiydy  to  Asia,  and  abound  in  its  south-eastern  parts.  Bats 
are  more  numeroos  in  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  than  on  the 
continent 

Asia  is  leas  rich  in  variety  of  birds  than  in  quadrupeds,  but  (with  the 
exception  of  the  turkey,  which  is  a  native  of  the  New  World,)  idl  the 
different  kinds  of  domestic  poultry  came  originally  from  this  division 
of  the  globe.  Among  its  bu^  of  prey  are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  owls, 
and  hawks ;  but  although  individually  abundant,  the  species  of  these  are 
not  numerous.  Song-birds  are  nnmeroos  in  Western  Asia,  but  are  com- 
paratively scarce  in  ue  eastern  division  of  the  continent,  where,  however 
(especially  among  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  in  China), 
birds  of  beantififl  plumage  abound.  The  peacock  is  a  native  of  India,  the 
golden  pheasants  belong  to  China,  and  the  birds  of  paradise  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Reptiles  an  less  numerous  in  Asia  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  aie  sufficiently  common  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  python  (analogous  to  the  boa-con- 
strictor of  the  New  World)  lurks  in  the  morasses  and  swamps  of  the  East 
Indian  islands ;  the  cobras,  with  several  other  kinds  of  venomous 
serpents,  are  found  in  the  peninsulas  of  Eastern  and  Western 
India.  Both  sea  and  fresh-water  snakes  are  likewise  numerous. 
Among  insects,  the  locust  is  abundant  in  Western  Asia,  and  commits  the 
most  fnghtful  and  dreaded  ravages  among  the  crops  in  Syria,  Persia,  and 
Arabia. 

(465.)  People  of  Aria.  —  Asia  is  supposed  to  contain  not 
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fewer  tban  500  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  globe.  Among  these  are  found  mem- 
bers of  four  out  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  human 
fEunilj. 

The  Caucasi€a%  group  of  nations  occupy  the  whole  of 
western  and  south-western  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
India,  and  are  limited  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra.  These 
include  the  Caucasians  proper  (or  inhabitants  of  Greorgia, 
Armenia,  and  the  adjacent  tracts),  the  Arabian  or  Semitic 
stock,  the  Persians,  the  Afghauns,  and  the  Hindoos. 

The  Mongolian  variety  occupy  all  the  northern  and  eastern  ' 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  embrace  the  various  Mongol  and 
Tartar  tribes,  the  Turkish  or  Turcomaun  family,  the  Chinese^ 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  the  Tibetans,  the  Coreans,  and  the 
Japanese. 

The  Malay  family  of  nations  constitute  the  ruling  popu- 
lation in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago ;  and 
mixed  with  them,  in  smaller  numbers,  and  in  an  inferior 
condition  of  social  life,  are  various  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Ethiopic  or  Negro  race,  who  are  found  most  nume- 
rously in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  in  some  of  the  lesser 
Sunda  islands. 

Of  all  the  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Mongols,  and  the  Turks,  are  the  most  numerous.  Besides 
those  above  mentioned,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  other  and 
less  important  families,  some  of  them  consisting  only  of  a  few 
thousands,  and  confined  to  particular  localities  which  they 
seem  to  have  occupied  from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Mongolian  variety  of 
mankind  are  the  squareness  of  the  head, — the  forehead  low 
and  slanting — the  face  and  nose  broad  and  fiat,  with  the 
cheek-bones  projecting — the  eyes  deeply  sunk,  and  the  inner 
comer  slanting  towards  the  nose — the  complexion  of  an 
plive,  or  yellowish-brown,  colour — the  hair  lank  and  black 
— the  beard  scanty — the  stature  shorter  than  that  of 
Europeans,  and  the  frame  generally  broad,  square,  and 
robust,  with  high  shoulders,  and  the  neck  thick  and  strong. 
The  Malayan  nations  are  dark  brown  in  complexion,  wi& 
lank,  coarse,  black  hair,  flat  faces,  and  obliquely-set  eyes : 
they  are  generally  robust  and  squat  in  figure,  and  below  the 
average  height  of  the  European  races. 
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The  nations  of  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  continent  have 
in  all  ages  been  distinguished  bj  their  migratory  tendencies, 
and  its  central  regions  are  the  fertile  source  whence  count- 
less hordes  have  successivelj  proceeded  to  people  other  lands. 
Indeed  the  number  of  native  tribes  who  have  at  yarious 
periods  migrated  from  the  high  tracts  of  central  and  western 
Asia  to  settle  in  other  countries  is  immense,  and  traces  of 
Asiatic  languages,  manners,  traditions,  and  institutions,  are 
found  not  onlj  in  almost  every  part  of  the  eastern  continent, 
but  in  many  portions  of  the  New  World. 


TABLE  OF  ABIATIG  KOX7NTAIN8,  WITH  THEIS  ELEVATIONS. 

Height  of  turn. 
mlUf  In  feet. 
Aldan  or  Staoovoi  Moantains  (Siberia)  : 

Hount  lOiplUa  .....'  .  -     4.263 

Monntaina  of  Eamflchatka : 

Shievriuteh  (vole.) 10,991 

Kliueherik  (Tolc.)       ..-.--..    ]6,AiS 
AwaUhka,|MAkoffTolc)       -...-..     8,760 

Altai  Mountains  (Siberia  and  Mongolia),  average  height  from 

5000  to  7000  feet  : 

Mount  Bielakba  (lat.  MMong.  86P  30*) 11,000 

Thian-shan  (Mongolia),  from  6000  to  8000  feet: 

Petk  of  Pe-stwn  (|30  W  E.  long.)  about 10,000 

Tsang-ling,  or  Knen-lnn  (Tibet  and  Mongolia),  from  16,000  to 

18,000  feet: 
In-shan  (Mongolia  and  Manchooria) : 

Peak  of  Pet.tha,  abore  .......    10,000 

Yang-ling  (China  and  Tibet): 

Saveral  inowj  p«akt,  probablT  abOT*  •         .  .  .  •   isjoOO 

Kan-ling  (China) : 

Pau  of  MeUaa,  or  Mel-ling    ••-.--.     g^ooo 

Himalaya  Monntains  (Hindoostan  and  Tibet),  aYerage  height 
from  16,000  to  18,000  feet: 

ChumuUri  (890  W  E.  long.)  .......  23346 

Donkiah-lah    -            ........  28,17a 

Lachoong  Pats  (long.  UP  47')          ......  18.000 

Kunchln-Jinga  (long.880  IT)           ......  98.156 

Wallanchoong  Pau  (loiig.  870  340 16,700 

Mount  Everest  (long.  tKP  S8')           ......  29,002 

Dbawalaglri  (long.  820  5r)    .          .          .           .          .          .          .  26j6ei 

JawahirOonv.  MP) -  SS,670 

Noetee  Pats  (long.  790  SO')    .......  16,814 

Peak  or  KaiLis  -          ........  21.000 

Gangoutrl  PyrankI     ........  21,219 

Karakoiuni  rait         ........  18J600 
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Hdght  of  fQiii* 
miu.  In  Aet. 

£Bndoo-Koo8h  (AfghaniBtan) : 

Koh-i-Baba      ...--.-..  11,000 

Beloor-tagh  (Turkestan    and  Bnkharia),  highest  peaks  from 
15,000  to  20,000  feet: 

Soleimaun  Mountains  (Afghanistan) : 

Takht-i'Solelmaun                •-•-..-  13,000 
Caspian  Mountains,  or  Chain  of  £l-burz  (Persia) : 

Demaveod,  (aboat)    ----.--.  90,000 
Mountains  of  Zagros  (Persia  and  Koordistan),  from  6000  to  9000 
feet : 

Pe«k  of  Rbwandis  (lat.  360  sn  long .  4AO) 1q,56« 

Fast  of  Kfll-«h1n  (lat.  360  M/.  lonf.  440  56*)  about  -           ...  9,600 

Jawar-tagh,  highest  •ummiU  of,  about        .          •           .          -           .  18,000 

Mountains  of  Armenia : 

Agri-dagh.  or  Motut  Ararat  -------  17,960 

MountSevill«n(lMt.38O30',  long.  470  4B')  about     ...          -  13,000 

SBpan-t<igh(N.  tide  of  Lake  Van)  abont      .          .          -          .           .  10,000 

Mountains  of  Asia  Minor : 

Chain  of  Taurus,  from  4000  to  9000  feet. 

Fast  of  Golek  Boghiiz,  ancient  Cilician  Gata  (lat.  370  18%  long.  840  50^)  3,812 

Bulghar«dagh  (wextern  part  of  Taiiras)  about         ....  10,000 

Arjlsh^lagb.  afur^n/if«yirM(lat.  380  31',  ioug.8.^iy)    .           .          -  18,100 

Haasan-dagh  (lat.  380  4^  long.  34^  ig')  about          ....  9.000 

Kara-dagh  (lat.  370  23',  long.  S39  W)  about .....  8,000 

K heahlsb-dagh,  ana'ent  Oli/mpm  (Ut.  40O,  long.  390  ao") ,  about  •          .  9,000 

Kax-dagh,  oiidbi/ X<a            .......  4^980 

Mountains  of  Syria: 

Chain  of  Akma-dagh,  ancieni  Anumutt  about         ....  6,000 

Fast  of  Beilan,  ameteni  Suriam  Oate$            .....  1,800 

Jebel  Kheterik,  ancient  Moitu,  (lat.  360  1^)         .          .          .          -  A,400 

Jebel  Okrah.afi^m/CostfM  ((lat.  350.%',  long.  8<P)         ...  ff^lS 
Chain  of  Mount  Lebanon,  flrom  tiOOO  to  7000  feet 

Jebel  Libnan  Chighest  part  of  Lii>anus),  about        ....  9,600 

Jebel  esh-Sbeikh.  oNodil  itovMM,  about    .....  lO^OOO 

Mountains  of  Sinai  (Arabia) : 

Highest  peak     -.-....-.  9,300 

Jebel  Katcrin  (Mount  St.  Catharine)           -          -          .          .          .  8,C08 

Jebel  Mouia  (Mount  Moses)  .......  7,496 

Mount  Serbal 6,700 

AxaTulU  Mountains  (Hindoostan),  about  3600  feet. 
Yindhja  Mountains  (ditto),  from  2500  to  3000  feet. 
GhauU  (West  Coast  of  ditto),  from  3000  to  4500  feet 

The  highest  summits,  about   .......  8,000 

Keilgfaerrj  Hills,  or  iSlue  Mounuina           .....  b^mo 

Itlands  qfAna, 

Japan:— Mount  Fusi( Island  of  Niphon),  above    -      ■    .          .          •  13,000 

Formosa,  about            ........  12,000 

Borneo :  —  Mount  Kina-balow          ......  iggOBO 

Samatra :  —  Indrapura           .......  19^300 

Paaaman,  ancient  Ophir           .....  9^600 

Jara,  from  9000  to  about         .......  19,000 

Ceylon :  —  PedrouiUgalla     .......  g,9M 

Adam's  Peak         .......  0,108 

Cyprus :  -.  Oros  Troados,  ancient  Olyn^u*  .          .          «          •          •  6,IM 
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CHAPTER  X. 
NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OP  ASIA. 

SSCTION  L — TURKEY. 

(466.)  Boundaries  and  Extent  —  Turkey  in  Asia  embraces 
the  most  western  portion  of  the  Astatic  continent  It  in- 
cludes the  peninsula  of  Asia  MmoB  (lying  between  the 
Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas);  Stbia,  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  Irak-Aiubi,  Al-jezirkh, 
and  part  of  Abxenia  ;  besides  the  large  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  many  smaller  islands  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Archipelago.  On  the  north,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  bounded 
by  the  Black  Sea»  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  south  by  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
east  by  Persia^  Greorgia,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Asiatic  Russia. 

(467.)  The  Natural  Features^  Climate^  and  Productions^  of 
these  extensive  countries  are  very  various. 

1.  The  interior  of  Asia  Minob  fonns  a  high  plateau, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
on  the  north  by  ranges  of  hills  which  extend  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  On  its  western  side 
the  plateau  descends  gradually  to  the  shores  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, forming  several  long  and  narrow  valleys,  which  open  out. 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west.  These  valleys  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  best  knawn  by  their  ancient  names  of  Mas* 
ander,  Cayster,  Hermus,  Caicus,  and  others,  and  are  among 
the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  portions  of  the  peninsula... 
Many  of  the  plains  and  valleys  towards  the  southern  coast, 
as  well  as  those  which  border  on  the  Black  Sea,  are  also 
fertile ;  but  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  dry 
and  sterile.  The  longest  river  of  the  peninsula  is  the 
Kizil-Irmak  (ancient  Halys),  and  next  to  this  the  Sakaria.. 
(ancient  Sangarius},  both   of  which  flow  into  the  Black. 

c  4 
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Sea.  In  the  interior  is  the  great  salt  lake  of  Koj-hissar, 
and  there  are  manj  smaller  lakes,  both  of  salt  and  fresh 
water :  some  of  the  latter  class,  situated  among  the  moun* 
tains,  exhibit  great  beauty  of  scenery. 

2.  Stria  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates :  its  western  portion  is  a 
mountain  region,  its  eastern  half  an  open  and  gravellj 
desert.  Palestine,  or  the  H0I7  Land,  i^  the  south-western 
portion  of  Sjria, 

In  northern  Sjria,  tho  moantains  border  closely  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  They  form  two  long  chains,  which  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  coast  (that  is,  north  and  south),  and  parallel  to  one  another.  The 
4^igher  portions  of  tho  mountain-region  (between  the  parallels  of  33^ 
mnd  35®)  correspond  to  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  of  ancient  geo- 
.^raphy — tho  Mount  Jjebanon  of  the  Bible.  The  sea- ward  range,  or 
libanus,  still  bears  in  one  part  the  name  of  Jebcl  Libnan.  Its  loftiest 
-peaks,  which  are  only  free  from  snow  during  the  hottest  period  of  tho 
summer,  rise  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  more  inland  range,  or 
Anti-Libanus,  u  of  inferior  average  height,  but  it  rises  to  the  southward 
into  the  huge  mountain-mass  known  as  Jebel  esh-Sheikh*, — the  Mount 
flermon  of  the  sacred  volume — which  is  covered  with  snow  nearly 
throughout  tho  year,  and  is  probably  not  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  parallel  chains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  divided  by  a 
htoad  valley,  the  Ccele-Syria  (or  HoQmo  Syna)  of  ancient  geography. 
The  little  liver  Leontes  (or  Nahr  d-Iiiettany)  runs  through  this  vaUey, 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  short  distance  to  the 
northward  of  Soor,  the  ancient  T^re. 

The  more  northerly  portion  of  tho  Syrian  coast-region  exhibits  a 
range  of  mountains  fronting  the  sea,  with  a  long  valley  behind,  or  to- 
wai^  the  interior.  This  vidley  is  watered  by  the  river  Orontes  (now 
called  Nahr  d'Ahnf\  which  has  a  northward  course,  until,  breaking 
through  the  mountain-region,  it  bends  to  the  westward,  and  enters  tho 
Mediterranean.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes 
is  the  peak  of  JtM  Okrah,  the  Mount  Casius  of  antiquity,  which  reaches 
upwards  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  this  river,  tho 
mountains^  there  known  as  the  Amanus  of  classic  geography — extend 
along  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  become  connected  with 
the  Taurus  range,  on  the  border  of  Asia  Elinor. 

Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  begins  to  the  southward  of  Mount  Her- 
mon,  or  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  lat.  33®  25',  and  embraces  the  remaining 
portion  of  Syria.    On  the  west,  it  is  limited  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on 

*  That  is,  **  mountain  of  the  old  man,"  or  sheikh,  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance traced  in  the  snow,  which  lies  in  long  ridges  upon  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  to  the  white  beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh.  JeM  is  the 
common  Arabic  term  for  mountain,  as  tagh  (or  dctgh)  is  in  tho  Turkish 
dialects.  Baa  signifies,  in  Arabic,  a  cape  ;  na/ir,  a  river  ;  vrady,  the  bed 
of  a  watRr-coni>»e,  whither  dry  or  othcnvise. 
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the  east  and  soath  by  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  Deserts  ;  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  mark  its  northern  frontier. 

The  most  remarkable  featnre  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  the  long  and  narrow  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  mns  throngn 
the  entire  length  of  the  country,  from  north  to  south.  This  valley  (which 
does  not  measure  more  than  five  or  six  miles  across  on  an  average,  and 
nowhere  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  miles)  is  considerably  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  country  upon  either  side,  and  even  below  the  level  of 
the  waters  of  the  globe.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  deep  ravine,  or  cleft,  the 
lowest  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea,  which  receives  the 
stream  of  the  Jordan.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  upward  of  1300 
feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  high  country  upon  either  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  fonns 
a  succession  of  elevated  plains,  with  a  varied  surface,  consisting  of  alter- 
nate hills  and  valleys.  There  are  no  continuous  ranges  of  any  extent  in 
this  part  of  Syria,  excepting  those  formed  by  the  hilb  which  bound  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  coast,  however,  different  portions  of  the 
upland  country  are  distinguished  as  the  Mountains  of  Galilee,  the 
Mountains  of  Samaria,  and  the  Mountains  of  Judsaa,  according  as  they 
extend  through  the  provinces  which  anciently  bore  those  names.  Upon 
the  seapward  coast  fk  Galilee  is  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  which  bounds 
the  Bay  of  Acre  to  the  southward,  and  rises  to  1200  feet  above  the 
waters  that  wash  its  base.  In  the  interior  are  Mount  Tabor,  a  conical 
hill  rising  to  1000  feet  above  the  plain  at  its  foot,  and  the  little  chain 
of  Qilboa.  The  most  conspicuous  among  the  mountains  of  Samaria  are 
the  hiUs  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (the  latter  rising  to  2400  feet  above  the 
sea,  though  less  than  half  that  height  above  the  plateau  on  which  it 
stands),  upon  either  side  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Shechem.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  Samaria  and  Judssa  is  Mount  Quarantana,  rising  to  1500  feet 
,  above  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  it  adjoins.  The  Mount  of  Olives, 
to  the  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  rises  to  2724  feet  above  the  sea,  but  its 
absolute  height  above  the  plain  is  inconsiderable,  since  Jerusalem  itself 
stands  upon  the  surface  of  a  high  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2500  feet 

The  high  grounds  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan  embrace  the  moun- 
tains of  Gil^  and  die  pastoral  plains  of  Bashan.  A  summit  called 
Jebel  Osha*,  to  the  southward  of  the  Jabbok,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  elevations,  but  its  height  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  situation  of  the  **  Mount  Kebo  "  of  the  Bible  is  unknown,  excepting 
from  the  intimation  of  its  position  as  **  over  against  Jericho." 

The  principal  plains  or  valleys  in  the  Holy  Land  are — the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  which  is  for  the  most  part  arid  and  desert ;  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  in  the  southern  half  of  Galilee  ;  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon, 
which  stretches  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Carmel  southward  to  Joppa.  The  Plain  of  Acre — of  smaller 
extent — is  the  level  tract  that  lies  around  the  Bay  of  Acre,  to  the 
northward  of  Carmel.    The  Plain  of  Jndaa,  in  the  southern  division  of 

*  From  the  name  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  said  to  have  been  buried 
there. 
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tlie   Holj  Land,  embraces  the  western  slopes  of  tiie  hill-coantry, 
between  the  central  table-land  and  the  sea. 

Hie  Plain  of  Esdnelon— the  '*  Vallejr  of  Megiddo  *  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— is  naturaUj  a  rich  and  fertile  tract ;  so  also  is  the  Plain  of 
Sharon* 

There  are,  besides,  a  great  nnmber  of  smaller  rallejs — as  the  Valley 
of  Ajalon  and  others — most  of  which  are  watered  and  fertfle.  In  fact, 
Palestine  is  throoghont  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  springs  and  running 
streams,  and  possesses  nataral  beauties  of  no  ordinary  description, 
although,  after  the  lapse  of  ages  of  neglect  and  decay,  the  hills  are  now 
often  bare,  and  the  fields  nnenltlTated. 

The  principal  river  of  Palestine  is  the  Jordan,  whieh  draws  its  waters 
from  the  lower  slopes  of  Hermon,  and  runs  southwardly  into  the  Dotd 
Sea,  passing  on  its  way  through  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  A  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Jordan  to  its  mouth  measures  little  more 
than  100  miles  ;  but  the  course  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  winding,  so 
much  so,  that  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  direct 
distance  of  less  than  70  miles,  it  meanders  through  200  miles.  The  Jordan 
has  a  swift  cnirent,  and  fonns  numerous  rapids,  with,  in  some  places,  falls 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height  The  depth  and  Tolnme  of  water  vary 
with  the  season ;  it  is  fordable  in  seTcral  places  during  the  dry  weather, 
while  at  other  times  its  depth  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  breadth 
of  fix>m  100  to  140  feet  During  the  dry  season,  the  river  fiows  between 
steep  banks  of  clay  ;  in  the  winter  it  overflows  its  banks  and  inundates 
the  adjacent  plains. 

The  Jordan  receives  two  perennial  tributaries — the  Tarmouk  (ancient 
HUromkLx)  and  the  Jabbok,  both  of  which  joins  it  ftora  the  eastward. 
The  river  Amon,  which  enters  the  Dead  Sea  on  its  eastern  side,  belongs 
to  the  same  valley. 

Of  the  streams  that  flow  towards  the  Mediterranean  wiAin  the  limits 
of  Palestine,  only  two  are  perenniaL  These  are  the  little  rivers  Kishon 
and  Belus,  both  of  which  enter  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  Kishon,  which 
flows  along  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  becomes  ac  iroi)etttou^ 
torrent  during  the  season  of  rain  (Judges  v.  21.) ;  at  other  times  it  is  a 
mere  brook.  This,  indeed,  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  smaller 
rivers  of  the  Holy  Land,  none  of  which,  excepting  those  nanv&d  above, 
are  perennial  streams. 

llie  Jordan  valley  includes  three  Jakes — the  Waters  of  Merom,  tho 
Sea  of  Galilee  (or  Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  two  latter 
are  of  considerable  size. 

The  lake  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  the  **  Waten  of  Merom,"  {Lake 
Samoehonitu  of  classical  geography)  is  shallow,  and  the  northern  portion 
of  it  rather  an  extensive  maish  tlum  a  lake.  It  bears  the  modem  name 
ofBahr-el-Huleh. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  also  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  (in  the  Old  Testament)  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  measures 
fourteen  miles  long  by  seven  broad,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  seventy- 
six  square  miles.  Its  water  is  fnah.  and  clear,  and,  as  in  ancient  times, 
it  abounds  in  fish. 

The  Dead  Sea  extends  forty-six  miles  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  and  ten  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of  about 
360  square  miles     Its  water  is  intensely  salt,  more  so  than  almost  any 
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Qther  <m  the  globe,  neariy  one-fourth  part  of  ita  weight  conarting  of 
saline  particles*,  and,  as  a  eonseqaence,  it  is  distingiiidied  also  by  great 
density.  The  extreme  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  prevents  any  fish  from 
existing  in  its  waters.  One  remarkable  prodnet  of  this  sea  is  the  mi- 
neral sabstance  called  asphalt,  or  bitumen,  which  is  fonnd  floating  on  its 
waters.    Hence  was  derired  its  ancient  name  of  JLaka  AMphalUtn, 

The  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  is,  for  the  most  part,  "wrj  great,  in  many 
places  upwards  of  1000  feet.  Bnt  the  southward  extremity  of  the  sea, 
below  a  peninsula  formed  on  its  eastern  shore,  is  shallow.  Owing  to 
its  density,  the  water  is  exceedingly  bnoyant.  The  only  yegetation 
found  aroand  its  shores  is  in  the  immediate  neighbouihood  of  the  few 
springs  of  fresh  water  that  occur.  The  climate  of  the  whole  region  in 
which  this  lake  Ues,  owing  to  its  great  depression,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  shut  in  by  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  intensely  hot— more  so  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  Of  the  conntries  situated  within  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  most  northern  part  belongs  to  the 
plateau  of  Armenia,  and  is  a  succession  of  high  mountain- 
chains  and  elevated  valleys :  the  latter,  however,  are  verj 
fertile,  though  the  climate  is  severe,  and  snow  falls  in  winter 
to  a  great  depth.  Al-jezireh  (or  Mesopotamia),  between 
the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers,  contains  some  fertile  tracts, 
but  great  part  of  it  is  desert  (Art.  457).  To  the  eastward 
of  the  Tigris,  extending  to  the  frontier  of  Persia  (and 
partly,  indeed,  within  the  limits  of  that  country),  is  Koor- 
distan, — a  mountainous  and  picturesque  region,  inhabited 
bj  the  warlike  race  of  the  Koords. 

Irak-Arabi  (or  Babylonia),  further  to  the  south,  is  natu- 
rally very  fertile,  but  'ttie  rivers  annually  inundate  all  the 
tracts  adjacent  to  the  lower  portions  of  their  course,  and 
convert  them  into  immense  swamps  and  marshes.  In  ancient 
times,  however,  when  the  superfluous  waters  were  carried  off* 
by  canals  (the  numerous  beds  of  which  stiU  remain),  this 
region  was  in  the  highest  state  of  culture,  and  supported  a 
large  population. 

Sxcepting  in  Armenia  and  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
Asiatic  Turkey  has  in  general  a  warm  and  delightful  climate,  and  exhibits 
a  diversity  of  productions  (both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms) 
as  great  as  any  part  of  the  continent. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  is  warm,  especially  in  the  plains  near  the 
coast  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan;  indeed,  the  latter  district  is,  owing 
to  its  depression,  the  hottest  portion  of  the  countiy.    At  Jerusalem,  the 


*  The  average  proportion  of  salt  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  between  3  and  4  per  cent. 
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mean  temperature  of  spring  is  60*5,  of  rammer  73*8,  of  anfcnmn  66*5,  of 
winter  49*6»  and  of  the  year  62*6.  The  winter  ia  mild  in  the  plains  and 
Talleyii  bnt  severe  in  the  uplands  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  all  over  the  hilly 
districta.  Snow  sometimes  falls  in  December,  bnt  is  more  freqnent  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March. 

In  Palestine,  and  along  the  Syrian  coast  in  general,  rain  falls  at  inter- 
vab  firom  the  middle  or  end  of  September  to  the  eod  of  April ;  it  is  most 
abundant  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  and  again 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  ApriL  During  the  dry  season 
the  sky  is  uniformly  clear:  the  night-dews  are  very  heavy  in  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October. 

(468.)  InhalniafUs, — The  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
is  of  very  mixed  character,  embracing  Turks,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Jews,  Arabs,  Armenians,  and  Koords,  besides  the 
Druses  and  numerous  other  tribes  who  dwell  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Syrian  coast.  The  high  plains  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  by  the  Turkomauns,  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race,  who  in  summer  drive  their 
flocks  over  the  elevated  open  tracts,  and  in  winter  descend 
to  the  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns.  They 
are  a  people  of  warlike  habits ;  some  of  their  tribes  dwell 
in  tents  during  the  summer,  but  have  fixed  villages  for 
their  winter-quarters,  while  others  live  in  tents  all  the  year 
round.  The  Koords,  whose  proper  seat  is  on  the  borders  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  and  who  are  the  most  warlike  and  pre- 
datory race  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  have  also  penetrated 
into  Uie  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor :  some  of  the  Koords 
have  fixed  habitations,  and  occupy  themselves  in  the  working 
of  metals,  weaving,  and  similar  pursuits ;  others  are  nomads, 
and  dwell  constantly  in  tents.  Throughout  Asiatic  Turkey, 
as  in  the  European  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  Armenians 
are  the  most  industrious  class  of  the  population  (Art. 
371). 

The  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  very  thinly  inhabited ; 
large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  are  everywhere  found 
lying  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  numerous  villages  and 
towns  falling  into  decay.  The  Turks  (in  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
cially) are  decreasing  in  number,  while  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  part  of  the  population  is  steadily  increasing. 

(469.)  Induttrial  pumtUt. — ^These  are  throughout  in  a  backward  con- 
dition. Owing  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  government,  and  the 
want  of  security  in  the  possession  of  property  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  labour,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  only  scantily  pursued.  Great 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora  is  found  the  breed  of  goats  which  furnish 
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the  fine  and  Bilkj  hair  nsed  in  the  mana&ctore  of  the  valnaUe  mohair 
shawls.  In  Armenia,  although  the  winters  are  serere,  the  summers  are 
very  warm;  grapes  are  ahundantlj  grown  upon  the  sides  of  the  hilU,  and 
tobacco  in  the  plains.  Melons  and  other  fiiiits  are  also  abundant  Ex- 
cellent crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  maize,  are  raised  in  Lrak-Aiabi, 
and  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flaac,  are  also  cultivated.  Tobacco  is  also  grown 
in  many  parts  of  Syria,  and  that  produced  at  TAtakia  has  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  date-palm,  which  thrives  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  can  be  obtained,  furnishes  everywhere  a  principal  article  of  food. 

Manufactures  are  but  little  pursued,  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns, 
in  which  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  thread,  shawls,  turbans, 
leather,  and  soap,  are  made  to  some  extent.  Among  the  wandering  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  women  weave  the  wool  of  their  sheep 
into  fine  carpets,  but  this  occupation  is  only  pursued  to  a  limited  extent. 
Cape  of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold  thread, — silk  sashes  aod  cords, — gold  and 
silk  sabre-cords,  —  silk-gauze  shirts,  veils,  and  cloaks,  —  with  slippers, 
tassels,  divan-covers,  turbans,  and  numerous  similar  articles,  all  of  highly 
ornamental  diaracter,  are  enumerated  among  the  productions  of  Turkish 
industry. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  which  is  confined  to  a  few  principal 
points  on  the  coast,  and  centres  of  caravan-traffic  in  the  interior,  consists 
in  the  export  of  raw  silk  and  cotton,  goats'  hair,  raisinB  and  other  dried 
fruits,  with  some  dye-woods,  herbs,  roots,  and  balsams;  besides  these  are 
gold  and  silver  lace,  silk  fabrics,  Turkey  carpets,  and  shawls.  The  imports 
are  European  manufactures, — embracing  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  goods, 
hardware,  glass,  and  metals, — ^these  being  mostly  articles  of  British  pro- 
duce. 

Smymaand  Trebizond,  in  Asia  Minor,— Beyrout,  in  Syria,— and  Basra, 
near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, — are  the  chief  seats  of  the  maritime 
traffic  Among  the  principal  centres  of  inland  trade  are  Kaisariyeh,  in 
Asia  Minor, — ^Aleppo  and  Damascus,  in  Syria, — ^Erzeroom,  in  Armenia, 
—  and  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris. 

The  means  of  internal  conmiunication  ore  very  defective;  there  are  few 
regular  roads,  and  travellers  require  to  associate  themselves  into  compa- 
nies (or  caravans)  for  mutual  protection. 

(470.)  DivisioM, — ^The  political  division  of  Asiatic  Turkey — like 
that  of  the  European  portion  of  the  same  empire — is  into  pashalicks, 
the  limits  of  whi(£  fluctuate  with  the  power  of  Uie  respective  governors. 

I.  The  extensive  peninsula  of  Asia  Mutos  includes  the  provinces  and 
towns  mentioned  in  the  following  Table: — 

ProTincM.  Towns,  with  populitlon. 

Anatolia    -    -    -    .Smyrna,   130,000  — Brttta.  70,000— Kutayab,  50,000  —  Angora, 

SO.OOO— Aidin  (or  Gut«il-hiiiar),  80,000— Sinop»—ErekU. 
Roura  -    .    .    .    .    SWat,  ao.OOO— Tokat-^AmasIa, 
l*rebisond      .   -    -    Treblsond,  20,000. 
KaramanU     -    .    -    Koniyeh.  80,000— Kaltarlyeh,  80,000. 
Adana  .    •    -    -    -    Adana,  10,000— Tarsus, 7000. 
Marash-    -   .   .    '    Bfarash. 

Smyrna,  the  largest  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  sitnat^  at  the  head  of 
a  fine  gulf,  upon  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  itis  an  important 
scat  of  trade,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Levant  Its  commerce  is 
almost  entirely  carried  on  by  Europeans,  (or  Franks,  as  they  are  termed 
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in  the  Eftst),  amongst  whom  are  Engliah,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian 
merrhants,  together  with  peqf>le  of  othi^  national 

Smyrna  is  a  place  of  great  antiquit  j  ;  it  was  one  of  the  seren  churches 
addressed  by  St.  John  in  the  Bevelationa,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
number  that  possesses  any  modem  importance.  Of  the  other  sue, 
Ephesos  now  consists  only  of  a  few  remains  lying  beside  the  village  of 
Aiasalook  (near  the  coast*  to  the  southward  of  Smyma), — ^Pergamos 
(or  Bergamo)  on  the  bank  of  the  Caicus,  and  Thyatira  (now  Ak-hissar) 
on  a  branch  of  the  Hennns,  are  both  inconsidenUiIe  towns, — Sardis  (to 
the  eastward  of  Smyma)  is  at  present  a  wretched  villagQ, — ^PbUadelphia, 
farther  in  the  interior,  is  a  small  town  called  Allah-sfaehr, — and  Laodicea, 
now  Eski-hissar,  is  entirely  in  rains,  and  without  any  inhabitants. 

Kutajfohf  which  ranks  as  the  provincial  capital  of  Anatolia,  is  a  large 
town  in  the  interior,  on  the  high  road  between  Constantinople  and  Aleppo. 

Angora  (the  ancient  Ancyra),  150  miles  to  the  KN.E.  of  Kntayah, 
stands  beride  a  email  stream  which  joins  the  Sangariua.  The  goats 
reared  in  its  Beighbooxhood  supply  the  fine  silky  hair,  or  wool,  used  in 
the  mannfactnre  of  shawls.  The  historic  fame  of  Angora  is  great,  and 
the  fate  of  empire  has  more  than  once  been  decided  upon  the  adjacent 
plains.  It  was  here  that  the  army  of  Bayasid,  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  was 
defeated  by  the  Mogul  host,  led  by  Tamerlane,  Ajy.  1402. 

^ncao,  to  the  north-west  of  Kutayah,  lies  not  far  distant  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  of  She- 
shish  Dagh  (the  Bithynian  Olympus).  It  represents  the  ancient  Frusa, 
once  the  capital  of  Bithynia.  IgmA,  the  ancient  Nicoa,  to  the  eastward 
of  Brusa,  now  a  poor  town,  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Izmid, 
further  to  the  northward — at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  gulf  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  —  represents  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  the  residence  of  the 
Bithynian  kings,  and  the  capital  of  Diocletian's  empire. 

Upon  the  northern  coast  of  Anatolia,  along  the  line  of  the  Black  Sea, 
there  are  several  small  ports,  amoogst  them  ErekU  (the  ancient  Heradea 
Fontica),  AmoMserah  (formerly  Amastris),  and  Sinope,  Good,  coal 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  EreklL 

The  north*westem  comer  of  Asia  Minor  includes  the  district  of  the 
Troad.  The  site  occupied  by  Troy,  however,  has  furnished  only  a  theme 
of  discussion  to  antiauarians.  The  wooded  heights  of  Ida  preserve  the 
same  aspect  as  of  old,  but  the  rivers  that  water  the  Trojan  plain  ap- 
pear to  have  (at  least  in  part)  altered  their  courses,  and  the  famous 
streams  of  the  Simois  and  Scamander  are  recognised  with  difficulty.  The 
small  town  of  Etki  Stamboul  (or  Alexandretta),  on  the  coast  of  the 
Archipelago,  represents  the  Alexandria  Troas  of  antiquity.  Adram^ 
the  ancient  Adramyttinm,  is  to  the  eastward,  near  the  head  of  a  gulf  to 
which  its  name  is  given. 

The  town  of  Boodroom,  near  the  south-western  comer  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Halicamassus,  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus.  Marmaras  (or  Marmorice),  upon  an  inlet  further 
to  the  eastward,  possesses  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  natural  harbours. 
Still  further  to  the  eastward  (but  within  the  limits  of  Anatolia),  are  the 
small  seaport  #wns  of  Makri  and  Adaiia, 

SivaSt  the  capital  of  the  pashalick  of  Roum  or  Sivas,  stands  on  the 
high  summit  of  the  interior  table-land,  not  far  below  the  source  of  the 
Kizil  Imlak.    It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sebaste.     ToktUt  a  town 
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of  lome  BiM^  is  to  the  north-westward ;  as  also  is  Amaaia  (the  birth- 
place of  Strabo),  on  the  stream  of  the  Teshil  Irmak,  the  river  Iris  of 
classical  geography.     Samtoon,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  port  of  Sivas. 

TVe^txand^  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  besides  being  an  important 
seat  of  trade,  derives  interest  from  its  antiquity.  It  represents  the 
Trapesos  of  classic  geography — the  place  where  the  10,000  Greeks,  under 
the  guidance  of  Xenophon,  reached  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  in  the 
course  of  their  fiunoas  retreat.  During  the  middle  ages,  Trebizond  formed 
(under  the  merciiaats  of  Genoa)  an  emporium  of  trade  between  the  east 
and  the  west. 

Ktmiifeh,  the  duef  interior  city  of  Karamania,  represents  the  Iconium 
of  antiquity — ^famous  in  connection  with  apostolic  history.  Its  present 
^pearance,  llkfi  that  of  so  many  other  of  the  cities  of  western  Asia,  in- 
dicates rain  and  decay.  Kaiaariyeh  (140  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of 
Koniyeh),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ai^gnos,  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
CsBsarea  Mamca,  once  the  capital  of  Cappadocia.  Tarsus  (the  birth- 
place of  the  J^ostle  Paul)  and  Adana,—ioth  places  of  some  trade — ^lie 
not  tu  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  peninsula.  The  little  stream  of  the  Taisus-Chai  (th^  Cydnus  of 
ancient  geography),  upon  which  Tarsus  is  situated,  possesses  historic 
rqmte,  due  to  the  coldness  of  its  water.  Alexander  the  Great  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  bathmg  in  it,  and  such  a  fitte  actually  befel  a  later 
monarch,  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

2.  Stsia  embraoeB  the  pashalicks  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Acre,  and  Da- 
mascus, the  last  named  of  which  comprehends  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

.i/^ppo  (100,000  inhabitants),  the  principal  city  of  Korthera  ^yria, 
was  formerly  laiger  and  more  important  thim  at  present,  but  has  suffered 
from  numerous  imd  destructiTc  earthquakes.  It  still  possesses  consider- 
able manufactures  (chiefly  of  silks,  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  cotton- 
goods),  and  has  great  inland  trade.  Scanderoon  (or  Isienderoon),  upon 
Sie  gnlf  to  which  its  name  is  given,  at  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  the  port  of  Aleppo :  it  is  a  wretched  place,  enclosed  on 
the  land  side  by  marshes,  but  possesses  a  good  harbour.  Anlakia, 
the  ancient  Antioch,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orontes,  a  few 
miles  above  its  mon^  It  is  now  a  small  town,  of  little  note,  but  has 
an  important  place  in  history.  Bamah — the  Hamath  of  Scripture  — 
with  30,000  inhabitants,  is  a  town  situated  on  the  upper  Orontes, 
upon  the  line  of  caravan  route  between  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 

The  pashalicks  of  TVipoli  and  Acre  embrace  the  narrow  tract  of 
land  that  extends  idong  Uie  Syrian  coast,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea.  This  region  nearly  coincides  with  the  Fhoenice  of  the  ancient 
world-famous  for  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  and  the  skill  of  its 
mariners.  Several  small  sea-port  towns  occur  along  the  ragged 
line  of  coast  which  stretches  to  the  southward  of  the  Orontes,  many 
of  them  the  representative  of  cities  that  were  famous  during  the  classic 

r).  Amongst  them  are  Latakia^  Tripoli^  Beyrout,  Saida,  Soor,  and 
e,  which  respectivdy  coincide  with  the  Laodicca,  Tripolis,  Berytus, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ftoiemais  (or  Accho)  of  a  former  day.  Midway 
between  Latakia  and  Tripoli,  the  small  island  of  Buad  (near  tbie 
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coast)  represents  the  Arrad  of  Scriptnrei  and  the  Aradns  of  clasnc  gee* 
grapliy. 

Beyrout  (lat.  33°  54').  with  40,000  inhabitants,  is  the  port  of  Damascus, 
and  the  most  flourishing  among  the  coast-towns  of  Syria  in  the  present 
day.  Saida  (the  andent  Sidon),  and  Soar,  the  representatiYe  of  Tjrre, 
are  insignificant  places,  altogether  fallen  from  the  importance  which 
they  formerly  possessed.  Acrt  (or  Akka]^  farther  south,  lies  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  fine  Bay  of  Acre,  which  is  limited  to  the  southward  by 
the  promontory  of  CarmeL  Acre  is  a  strong  fortress,  and  has  acted 
an  important  part  in  many  events  of  modem  history,  as  well  as 
during  the  Crusading  period,  when  it  was  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

Damascus^  with  120,000  inhabitants,  is  now  the  largest  town  in  Syria, 
It  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  fh)m  the  coast,  in  a  fine  plain, 
watered  by  the  little  river  Barrada,  which  flows  from  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Anti-Libanus,  and  loses  itself  in  a  marshy  lake  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city.  Beyrout  bears  from  Damascus  in  the  direction  of  W.  N.  W^ 
the  road  between  them  crossing  the  double  range  of  the  Lebanon.  Da* 
roascns  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  gold  and  silver  thread,  &c., 
and  is  a  great  centre  of  caravan  trade.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
referred  to  in  the  annals  of  the  post,  and  has  maintained  its  import- 
ance in  all  periods  of  history.  In  the  midst  of  the  Syrian  desert  (124 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Damascus)  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Pcdnofra — the  Tadmor  of  Scripture  (1  Kings,  ix.  18.),  which  name 
they  still  bear.  The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  (or  Baalath),  now  called  Baal' 
bek,  lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  Damascus,  in  the  valley  between  the  Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus  ranges.  Both  Palmyra  and  Baalbek  are  celebrated 
for  their  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  art. 

(471.)  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  embraces  the  south-western 
portion  of  Syria,  consisting  of  the  country  upon  either  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Art  467).  Thif  region  abounds  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
towns  and  villages,  and  possesses  historic  interest  of  the  highest  order; 
but  it  is  thinly  populated  in  the  present  day,  and  the  works  of  its  former 
inhabitants  have  for  the  most  part  gone  to  decay. 

The  western  division  of  the  Holy  Land  (between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean)  embraces  the  ancient  provinces  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judaea — the  country  occupied  by  ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  two  remaining  tril^  together  with  half  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  occupied  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Pcrsea. 

Jerusalem^  the  most  prominent  point  of  interest  in  the  Holy  Land, 
is  situated  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Judsea,  about  midway  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  coast  It  stands  upon  a  rocky 
plateau,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  ravines,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  2535  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ravine  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city  is  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  of  Scripture  :  that  to  the  southward 
is  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  to  the  west  is  the  valley  of  Gihon.  The 
Brook  Cedron  (or  Kidron)  run^i  in  a  southwardly  direction  through  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  its  stream  becomes  dried  up  during  the  summer  months.  The 
Mount  of  Olives,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Cedron  valley,  rises  to  2724 
feet  above  the  sea^  and  overlooks  the  city. 
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JeroMlem  bean  among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Palestine  the  name 
of  El'Koodt  (L  e.  **  the  Holy ").  Its  present  extent  is  less  than  in 
ancient  times,  and  a  portion  of  Mount  Zion  is  now  without  the  walls. 
The  site  of  the  Temple  (upon  Mount  Moriah — on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  citj,  immediatelj  above  the  valley  of  the  Cedron),  is  occupied  by  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  a  Mohammedan  structure.  The  so-called  **  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ** — said  by  monkish  tradition  to  include  the  site  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  the  sepulchre  within  which  the  body  of  Our  Lord 
was  lain — is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 

Modem  Jerusalem  contains  about  12,000  (or,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, 15,000)  inhabitants.  The  Christians,  Turks,  Armenians,  and 
Jews,  occupy  different  quarters  of  the  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  is  entered  by  four  gates.  That  to  the  southward  leads  to  the 
village  of  Bethlehem — the  birth-place  of  Our  Saviour — which  is  about 
four  miles  distant. 

Hebron  (which  bears  the  modem  name  of  El-Ehnlil)  is  18  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Jerasalem.  It  stands  upon  the  central  plateau,  at  an 
elevation  of  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants. 
The  tract  of  country  about  Hebron,  to  the  south  and  east,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  ancient  Judsea,  abounds  in  ancient  sites.  Ziph,  Carmel, 
Maon,  Tekoah,  En-gedi,  Arad,  Beersheba,  and  numerous  other  places 
that  are  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  sacred  volume,  are  all  represented 
by  Kites  that  bexur  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  names  among  the  wander- 
ing Arab  populationwho  chiefly  occupy  this  portion  of  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  present  day.  In  most  cases,  however,  nothing  but  ruins,  or  a  few 
wretched  hovels,  are  now  found  at  these  spots.  Jarmuth,  Bethshemesh, 
Zorah,  Ekron,  Kiijath-jearim,  Ajalon,  are  found  to  the  westward — 
Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  Beth-horon,  Gibeah,  Michmash,  Bethel,  and  other  places, 
to  the  northward — of  the  Holy  City. 

Jaffa  (or  Joppa),  upon  the  Mediterranean  coast,  40  miles  to  the  W. 
N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  }x>rt  of  that  city,  and  has  about  7000  in- 
habitants. Between  Jerasalem  and  Jaffa,  but  nearer  the  latter,  are  Lood 
—  the  Lydda  of  the  New  Testamftnt  (Acts,  ix.  S2.),  and  Randeh,  the 
latter  a  small  town  of  some  note  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of  Jaffa,  along  the  sea-coast,  formed 
anciently  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  whose  five  principid  cities 
(or  **  lordships  ** — Joshua  xiii.  3.),  were  Ekron,  Qath,  Ashdod,  As- 
caion,  and  Gaza.  Of  these  places,  Gaza  alone  possesses  any  modern 
importance.  Ashdod  (now  Esdood)^  and  Ekron  (or  Akeer,  as  it  is 
now  called),  are  poor  villages  $  Ascalon  is  entirely  in  mins  ;  and  the 
site  occupied  by  Gath  is  unknown.  Gaza,  situated  near  the  coast,  at  the 
S.  "W.  comer  of  the  Holy  Land,  has  16,000  inhabitants,  and  derives 
importance  from  its  position  on  the  line  of  caravan-route  to  Egypt. 

The  town  oXNaUouM  (the  ancient  Shechem)*  lies  34  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Jerasalem,  in  a  fertile  valley  between  the  twin  summits  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim.  It  contains  8000  inhabitants,  and  is,  next  to  Jerasalem  and 
Gaza,  the  most  considerable  place  in  modem  Palestine.    Nablous  lies  in 

*  Sychar  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Greek  name  for  the  town  waa 
Neapolis,  whence  its  modem  appellation  is  derived.  But  in  most  cases 
the  sites  in  the  Holy  Land  have  preserved,  with  remarkable  tenacity, 
their  scriptural  names. 
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th«  midst  of  the  ancient  prorince  of  Samaria.  Hie  niins  of  the  citj  of 
Samaria  (the  Sebaate  of  classical  geography)  are  a  fcw  mfles  distant  to 
^e  N.  W.  Upon  the  searcoaat  (36  miles  north  of  Joppa)  are  the  renuuns 
of  the  ancient  Cssarea,  now  tenanted  only  by  foxes,  jackals,  and  other 
wild  animals. 

Galilee,  to  the  northward  of  Samaria,  contains  Nagareih,  the  resi- 
dence of  Our  Lord;  and  Tiberias,  npon  the  western  shore  of  the  bean- 
tifol  lake  called  by  its  name  (Art.  467.).  Nasareth  is  a  smaU  town 
with  SOOO  inhabitants  :  Tiberias  has  only  two-thirds  of  that  nnmber. 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  Chorazin,  Capemanm,  and  other  places  that  were 
anciently  situated  beside  the  lake,  no  longer  exist,  though,  in  some  cases, 
a  lew  ruins  mark  (he  sites  they  occupied.  Cana  of  GkJilee  (Jobnii.  1.), 
now  a  mined  Tillage,  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Nazareth. 

Mount  Tabor  is  eleven  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tiberias,  npon  the  northern 
side  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Art  467).  Its  summit  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  In  the  plain  to  the  southward,  the 
sites  of  Nain,  Shunem,  EndcM",  Jezreel,  Bethdian,  Megiddo,  and  other 
places,  are  indicated  by  villages  which  bear  their  names.  In  the  more 
northward  portion  of  GMilee  is  the  small  town  of  Safed;  still  ftirther 
north,  the  ruined  village  of  Kedes  marks  the  site  occupied  by  the  KaJah" 
NapktojU  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  vilUge  of  Baneas,  near  the 
principal  source  of  the  Jordan,  corresponds  to  the  Casarta'Phalippi  of 
Matthew  xvi.  13.  and  Mark  viii  27. 

The  country  beyond  Jordan  contains  no  town  of  any  modem  note  — 
scarcelr  even  any  village  with  more  than  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
But  it  has  several  sices  to  which  historic  interest  attaches.  Among  these 
are,  Ashtaroth,  Qadara,  Gerasa,  Rabbath-Ammon  (or  Philadelphia), 
Heshbon,  Bozrah,  and  many  others.  The  three  "  cities  of  refuge  "  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  have  not  been  recognised  in  any  modem  sites — 
unless  Bamoth-Giiead,  one  of  them,  be  found  in  a  rained  village  to  the 
southward  of  the  Jabbok.  The  extensive  plain  of  Hauran,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Damascus,  abounds  in  ruined  villages, — evidence  of  the.  former 
populousness  of  a  tract  which  is  now  uncultivated,  and  almost  without 
any  fixed  inhabitants.  This  plain  answers  to  the  Auranitis  of  clas- 
sical geography.  Its  more  southward  portion  falls  within  the  land 
of  Bashan  of  the  Old  Tesument.  To  the  northward  an-  the  districts 
of  Itunea  and  Faneas  —  the  latter  near  the  source  of  th ;  Jordan ;  to 
the  east,  the  stony  region  called  Trachonitis  (Luke  iiL  1.). 

3.  The  TuHKiSH  Protikcb8  ok  thb  Euphbatxs  A2n>  Tigris  embrace, 
in  the  north,  the  pashalicks  of  Eraeroom,  Moosh,  and  Diarbekir,  which 
belong  to  the  upland  region  of  the  Armenian  plateau.  The  pashalicks 
of  Van  and  Bayasid  (to  the  eastward  of  Erzeroom)  also  constitute  part 
of  the  highland  region,  and  the  last-named  extends  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Ararat  The  pashalick  of  Kara,  still  iiirther  north,  falls 
chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the  Aras  and  the  Kour  rivers,  and  embraces 
the  highland  country  about  the  sources  of  those  streams. 

To  the  southward  of  Diarbekir  and  the  chain  of  Mardm  Tagh  (the 
ancient  Amanus),  begins  the  lowland  region,  which  extends  —  over  the 
middle  and  lower  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  —  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  greater  part  of  this  is  embraced  within  the 
extensive  pashalick  of  Bagdad.    l%e  smaller  pashalicks  of  Orfah  and 
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Monl  comprise  its  more  northerij  portion,  towardf  the  borders  of  the 
higliUuid  region. 

'Koordistan  —  a  mountain-region — includes  the  high  conntrj  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  borders  of  Ftersia,  tog^her  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  about  the  upper  courses  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  This  oountrf,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  warlike 
and  often  predatory  inhabitants,  the  Eoords,  does  not  form,  properij 
speaking,  a  political  division  of  Turkey.  The  Koords  extend  their  range 
over  several  of  the  pashdiciu  within  the  Turkish  limits,  and  also  over  part 
of  the  adjacent  territories  of  Persia. 

Tlie  names  of  these  divisions,  with  the  principal  towns  in  eadi,  and 
dieir  population,  are  enumerated  below :  — 
Praviocn.  Towns. 


Bneroam    -    -    .    -  Kneroom, 30,000. 

Moosh    .    •    .   .    -  Mon«h.a000. 

OUrbeUr    .    .    -    .  DUrbeklr.  30,000. 

Van Vmn,  15,000. 

BajraiM  -    ....  Bayuid,  5000_Diyadin. 

Kara  ......  Kar>,  I'i.OOO. 

Orfah Orfah,  xn,0O0.  . 

Mosul     .    .    -    -    .  Motul,  40,000. 

Bagdad Bagdad,  60,000.  Bun,  M,000~IIiltah. 

Koordistan      -    -    -  Biilu  —  Amidtjrab. 

Eruromn  is  not  far  distant  from  the  source  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
plain  upon  which  it  stands  is  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  winter  climate  is  consequently  one  of  great  severity. 
Ihe  heat  of  summer  exhibits,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  commerce  of  Eraeroom  is  less  extensive  than  that  which  it  enjoyed 
at  a  former  period,  when  (under  the  agency  of  the  Grenoese  merchants) 
the  rich  productions  of  the  East  passed  through  it,  for  shipment  at  lYe- 
bizond,  from  which  it  is  120  miles  distant.  • 

Dkarhekir  stands  on  the  river  Tigris,  about  forty  miles  below  its  source. 
Its  commerce,  once  considerable,  has  greatly  declined  in  modem  times. 
Biarbekir  represents  the  ancient  dty  of  Amida,  the  siege  of  which,  by 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  (▲.  d.  359),  forms  an  event  fieunous  in  history.  The 
town  of  Van  stands  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  large  lake  of  that  name* 
Kara  (110  miles  N.E.  of  Enerocm,  and  not  far  distant  from  theBussian 
frontier),  occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding  position,  beside  a  small 
stream  which  joins  the  Arpa-chai,  a  tributary  of  the  Aras.  Its  heroic 
(though  unavailing)  defence,  when  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1855, 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  modem  history.  BaUmm^  qsl 
the  Black  Sea,  the  nearest  port  to  Kara,  is  105  miles  distant. 

The  town  of  Orfah  lies  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  great  plain 
that  stretches  between  the  middle  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
This  plain  coincides  with  the  Mesopotamia  of  ancient  geography,  and 
bears  the  modem  name  of  Al-jezireh,  or  **  the  island,"  an  appellation 
which  the  Orientals  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  peninsulas  as  well  as 
islands.  The  rivers  nearly  enclose  it  on  every  side,  and  justify  the  term 
Mesopotamia  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  that  of  Aram-Naha- 
raim  (i.  s.  Aram  between  the  rivers)  which  it  bears  in  the  Old  Testament* 
Orfah  is  generally  assumed  to  represent  **  TJr  of  the  Chaldees,"  the  birth* 
place  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  it  coincides  with  the  Edessa  of  a  later 

*  Or  Padan-Aram  —  that  is,  the  plain  of  Aram,  or  Syria. 
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period,  famons  in  the  history  of  the  Criuades.    The  Tillage  of  Haran, 
twenty-five  miles  S.E.  of  Orfah,  is  the  Haran  of  Scripture  (Gen.  xi.  31.). 

MoBuIf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  is  famous  in  Oriental  history ; 
but  its  most  attractive  interest  is  derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  which  are  situated  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
huge  mounds  and  excavations  whence  so  many  works  of  Assyrian  art 
have  been  obtained  within  recent  years,  extend  over  a  space  of  more  than 
30  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

(472.)  The  plain  which  adjoins  the  lower  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  bears  the  modem  name  of  Irak-Arabi,  and  coincides  with  the 
Babylonia  of  ancient  geography.  Numerous  artificial  channels  here 
connect — or  diverge  from  —  the  great  rivers.  These  are  the  works  of 
a  former  age,  and  were  designed  to  irrigate  the  plain,  vast  tracts  of  which 
are  now  1^  desolate  and  uninhabited.  The  fixed  population  is  found 
only  in  the  few  cities  beside  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  wan- 
dering Arab  roams  over  the  intervening  waste,  and  gazes  with  awe  upon 
the  huge  mounds,  the  ruins  of  a  by-gone  period,  with  which  it  is  every- 
where covered. 

The  city  of  Bagdad  is  situated  principally  upon  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Its  present  aspect  exhibits  a  great  decline  from  the 
importance  which  it  formerly  possessed,  when  it  formed  the  capital  of  the 
wide-spread  empire  of  the  Caliphs.  But  Bagdad  is  still  flourishing,  and 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather  goods,  besides  well-furmshed 
bazaars.  About  twenty  miles  to  the  SJB.  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Selcucia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  opposite  to  them,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  stream,  the  remains  of  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of 
Persia  under  the  Sassanian  monarchs. 

The  small  town  of  HiUak,  on  the  Euphrates,  (sixty  miles  south  of 
Bagdad),  is  only  interesting  from  its  situation  amidst  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  the  huge  mounds  of  which  are  spread  over  a  vast  space 
around, — all,  with  the  exception  of  the  largest  (the  Bin  Nimroud,  or 
**  Tower  of  Nimrod  ")  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Bostcl,  or 
Bassora,  one  of  the  chief  commercial  emporiums  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  (as  the  united  stream  ot 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigpris  is  called),  about  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(473.)  Thb  Islands  that  belong  to  Turkey  in  Asia  comprise 
Cyprus,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Khodcs,  Cos,  Samos,  Chios,  Mytilene,  and  numerous  othci-s, 
in  the  eastward  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  and  near  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Cyprus  is  a  large  and  beautiful  island.  Two  mountain-ranges  extend 
respectively  along  its  northern  and  southern  coasts,  with  a  fertile  and 
watered  plain  between.  The  present  population  of  the  island  does  not 
exceed  100,000,  principally  of  the  Greek  race.  In  former  times,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  much  more  considerable,  but  most  of  the 
land  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  culture.  Cyprus  appears,  however, 
to  be  now  slowly  recovering  from  the  decay  to  which  the  misgovemment 
of  centuries  had  reduced  it. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Nicosia,  (or  Lefkosia),  in  the  inte- 
rior.   Famagousta,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  LamakOj  in  the  south-east. 
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are  the  two  principal  ports.  Baffa^  on  the  south-western  shore,  represents 
the  ancient  Paphos,  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Venus. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  of  Asiatic  Turkey  possess  historic  repute, — 
none  more  so  than  Rhodes,  a  beautiful  and  fertUe  island,  with  a  citj  of 
the  same  name.  Rhodes  was  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  after  the  expulsion  of  those  stout  warriors  from  the  Holy  Land. 
When  at  length  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  arms  of  the  Sara- 
cens (A.D.  1503),  they  retired  from  Rhodes  to  Malta,  which  their  de- 
scendants long  retained. 

(474.)  The  goyemment  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
European  provinces  of  the  empire  (Art  383.).  The  Turks,  and  also  the 
Arabs,  are  universally  followers  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  the  Ar- 
menians are  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous  sectaries, 
both  of  the  Mohanmiedan  and  Christian  Churches,  are  found  among 
the  tribes  of  mountaineers  who  inhabit  the  Syrian  coast. 


SECTION  n.  —  A.RAR1A, 

(475.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Arabia  is  a  large  penin- 
sula in  the  south-west  of  Asia :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
bj  the  Sjrian  Desert,  on  the  west  bj  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
south  bj  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Omaun  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
area  exceeds  a  million  of  square  miles. 

(476.)  Naturcd  Features,  Climatey  4^. — A  narrow  belt 
of  lowland,  varying  from  between  20  and  30  miles  to  a  single 
mile  in  breadth,  extends  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of 
Arabia ;  this  is  called  the  Gaur,  or  Tehama,  and  is  in  ge- 
neral hot  and  arid,  consisting  of  sand  covered  with  saline 
incrustations.  The  interior  of  the  country  forms  a  series 
of  high  plateaus,  mostly  desert,  but  between  these  and  the 
low  plain  of  the  coast  is  a  mountain-region,  the  valleys 
among  which  are  very  fertile :  these  produce  an  abundant 
vegetation,  in  which  the  date-tree  is  everywhere  conspi- 
cuous. 

Arabia  has  no  rivers,  properly  so  called,  but  numerous  perennial 
springs  occur  among  the  mountain-yalleys,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  in- 
terior deserts.  The  climate  is  strictly  tropical,  and  the  year  divided  into 
the  dry  and  the  rainy  seasons :  in  the  interior  of  Yemen  (the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula)  showers  fall  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  end  of  September ;  during  the  dry  season  a  cloud  is  scarcely  erer 
seen,  and  in  the  low  belt  of  the  Tehama  a  whole  year  often  passes  with- 
ont  a  single  drop  of  rain. 

(477.)  Inhabitants.— The  population  of  Arabia  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  twelve  millions.     The  people  are 
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divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  each  one  of  wbich 
is  independent  of  the  others,  and  is  governed  bj  its  own 
chief  or  sheikhj  who  is  generally  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe^  and  nsnallj  inherits  his  office  by  right  of  descent. 
The  Arabs  are  divided  between  the  dwellers  in  town  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert ;  the  latter  are  called  Bedouins 
(or  Bedoweens),  and  lead  a  wandering  life^  living  in  tents^ 
and  changing  the  site  of  their  encampments  as  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  pabturapro  for  their  flocks  makes  it  requisite. 
Their  wanderings,  however,  are  always  restricted  within 
certain  limits,  each  tribe  having  its  own  proper  district, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  which  it  does  not  pass.  The  Bedouins 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  settled  pursuits  of  those  who 
reside  in  towns,  and  prefer  the  freedom  of  the  desert  — 
though  often  exposed  by  it  to  privations  and  hardships — 
to  any  other  mode  of  life. 

A  few  Jews  are  settled  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Arabia,  but  are  in  ge- 
neral treated  with  contempt,  and  exposed  to  insult  and  indignity :  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  province  of  Yemen. 

(478. )  Industrial pvrauits.  — Arabia  is  almost  wholly  a  pastoral  coimtiy, 
and  their  flocks  and  herds  form  nearly  the  sole  wealth  of  its  people.  The 
camel,  the  horse,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  ass,  are  all  numeronslj 
reared,  and  the  camel  is  the  aniversaJ  medium  of  transit  across  the  desert 
— both  for  goods  and  passengers.  The  Arabs  regard  their  horses  with 
the  greatest  affection,  and  preserre  the  pedigrees  of  these  animals  with 
the  fondest  care. 

The  tracts  susceptible  of  coltiyation  are  of  very  limited  extent,  hot  in 
some  of  the  yallejs  among  the  mountains,  and  also  in  the  oases  of  the 
interior  deserts,  ngricoltiire  is  pursued,  and  crops  of  grain  (chiefly 
tThowrrah,  a  coarse  kind  of  millet),  together  with  sngar,  tobacco,  and 
abundance  of  fruits,  are  raised.  These  are  most  extensive  in  the  south- 
western province — that  of  Yemen,  to  which  the  tree  thtit  prodnces  the 
balm,  or  balsam,  of  Mecca  is  confined.  The  cofFee-trce  is  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Yemen,  but  the  finest  coffees  of  Arabia  are  brought 
originally  from  Abyssinia  and  the  adjacent  countries  on  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gnlf  of  Aden.  Among  the  fruits  found 
in  the  fertile  moantain-valleys  of  the  western  coast  arc  the  fig,  apricot, 
apple,  peach,  almond,  pomegranate,  wine,  olive,  and  citron,  tc^pethcr 
with  the  date. 

Manufactures  scarcely  hare  any  existence,  except  as  a  domestic  pur- 
suit among  the  women  of  the  different  tribes,  by  whom  tent-covers  and 
cloaks  of  coarse  wool  or  camels*  hair  are  made.  In  the  towns  some 
firearms  are  fabricated,  as  well  as  a  few  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  and 
pottery. 

The  transit  trade  of  Arabia  was  formerly  considerable,  this  country 
having  been  for  ages  the  medium  of  exchange  between  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  Persia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Europe  and 
north-eastern  Africa  on  the  other.  The  frankincense  and  myrrfa«  the 
-spices,  perfumes,  and  various  rich  drugs,  as  well  as  the  gold  and  silver 
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the  gems  and  pearls,  which  gave  Arabia  its  ancient  celebrity  in  the  marts 
of  commerce,  were  nearly  all  brought  originally  either  irom  Eastern 
Africa  or  from  India,  and  conyeyed  by  caravans  across  the  interior 
deserts  to  the  towns  of  Sjnria  and  Asia  Minor,  or  else  by  way  of  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  With  the  opening  of  other  lines  of  com-* 
mnnication,  this  commerce  ceased ;  bat  (after  the  lapse  of  centuries)  it 
is  partially  revived  in  the  present  day  by  the  establishment  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India,  which  crosses  the  desert  between  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  the  town  of  Saea,  whence  steamers  proceed  down  the  Bed  Sea 
and  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  calling  at  the  town  of  Aden  on  their  way. 

Hie  greater  part  of  the  interior  commerce  of  Arabia  takes  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Am,  or  great  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which 
town — as  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabian  prophet —  all 
his  followers  are  enjoined  to  visit  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  '  Caravans 
of  pilgrims  from  all  the  various  countries  in  which  the  Mohammedan 
religion  is  followed  (indnding  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
most  distant  provinces  of  northern  Africa,)  resort  each  year  to  Mecca, 
and  with  the  objects  of  devotion  for  which  the  pilgrimage  is  mainly 
undertaken  is  c(»nbined  the  pursuit  of  trade  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  caravans  bring  with  them  the  respective  productions  of 
the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  reli- 
gious duties  of  the  jonm^,  engage  in  a  great  scene  of  barter. 

The  pilgrims  and  other  travellers  who  cross  the  Arabian  deserts 
are  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  the  protection  of  the  tribes  through 
whose  territories  they  have  to  pass,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
themselves  from  robbery  or  loss  of  life.  There  are  regular  halting- 
places  in  the  desert,  at  which  the  camels  rest  after  their  day's  journey, 
and  at  which  the  tents  of  the  travellers  are  pitched.  The  ordinary 
length  of  a  day's  jonmevis  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles. 

(479.)  Provinces  and  Totms. —  The  ancients  divided  Arabia  into 
three  parts — Arabia  Petnea  (or  the  Bocky),  the  north-western  part  of 
the  country, — Arabia  Felix  (or  the  Happy),  in  the  south-west, — and 
Arabia  Deserta  (or  the  Desert),  embracing  Uie  greater  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder. But  the  native  division  of  the  country  is  into  the  seven  provinces 
of  EUtour  Sinai  (or  the  mountain-district  of  Sinai,  that  is,  the  peninsula 
at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba), — JEi" 
Hejaz,  along  the  north-western  coasts,  —  Yemeni  in  the  south-west, — Ho" 
dramaut,  along  the  southern  coast, —  Chmaim,  in  the  south-cast, — El-Hcuaa, 
or  LahMOy  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, — and  Nejd^  or  Nedjed^ 
in  the  interior.  Throughout  Arabia  the  towns  are  few  in  ntmiber ;  the 
principal  of  them  occur  in  the  provinces  of  Hejaz,  Yemen,  and  Omaim. 

The  Sinai  Peninstda, — The  town  of  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
that  name,  belongs  to  Egypt :  Akaba,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  is  only  a  small  fortress,  and  serves  as  a  station  for  3ie  haj 
(or  pilgrim-caravan)b  In  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  is  the  group  of  the 
Sinai  Mountains,  among  which  —  in  a  high  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
summit  called  Jebel  Mousa  (or  Mount  Moses)— is  a  small  Greek  convent, 
inhabited  by  from  20  to  SO  monks.  The  whole  population  of  the  penin- 
sula is  very  scanty,  and  does  not  exceed  from  4000  to  5000,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs. 

A  long  narrow  valley  (the  continuation  of  that  in  which  the  river 
Jordan  flows)  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the 
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Bonthern  termination  of  the  Dead  Sea :  the  chain  of  hills  which  bonndi 
this  vallej  on  the  east  is  the  Mount  Seir  of  Scripture.  Aboat  the 
middle  of  this  range  is  the  sammit  of  Mount  Hor,  upon  which  the  high- 
priest  Aaron  died.  Adjacent  to  Mount  Hor,  on  the  east,  is  the  secluded 
Talley  of  Wadj  Moosa,  in  which  are  the  wonderful  and  beauti/nl 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Petra^  consisting  almost  wholly  of  tombs 
ezcayated  in  the  solid  rocks  around. 

The  province  of  Ei-Hejaz  (the  Holy  Land  of  the  Arabs)  includes  the 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  former  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed,  and  the  latter  the  seat  of  his  interment  Mecca  has  about 
30,000  fixed  inhabitants,  but  these  are  increased  to  a  vastly  greater 
number  during  the  occasion  of  the  annual  haj  :  Jiddah,  a  small  town  on 
the  Bed  Sea,  is  the  port  of  Mecca.  Medina  is  situated  to  the  north- 
ward of  Mecca,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants :  Yembo  is  its  port 

The  chief  town  in  the  interior  of  Yemen  is  Sana,  with  about  40,000 
inhabitants  :  Mocha,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, is  a  place  of  some  trade,  but  Aden,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  is  at  present  of  much  greater  importance. 

Muscat  (in  the  province  of  Omaun),  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia, 
is  the  largest  town  in  the  country,  and  has  about  60,000  inhabitants, 
who  embrace  a  mixed  population,  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Hindoos,  Syrians, 
and  Jews,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  conmierce.  Muscat  constitutes 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India. — 
DerayeK  in  the  interior  of  Nejd,  is  a  considerable  town,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Wahabites,  as  the  followers  of  Wahab,  a  Mohammedan  reformer  of 
the  last  centuiy,  are  styled. 

The  island  of  Bahrein,  with  two  others  of  smaller  size,  near  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Arabia,  is  the  centre  of  the  extensive  pearl-fishery  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  found  numerous  fresh-water  springs 
which  issue  from  the  lK>ttom  of  the  sea,  and  which  furnish  the  chief  supply 
of  water  to  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  islands  and  the  adjacent  coasts. 
The  divers  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  hold  their  open  goat- 
skins over  the  springs,  which  quickly  become  filled  with  fresh  water. 

(480.)  Arabia  does  not  constitute  any  single  government,  and  has 
never  been  subject  to  any  general  rule.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
native  states  are  those  of  Omaun,  governed  by  a  sovereign  styled  the 
Imaum  (or,  more  recently,  the  Saltan)  of  Muscat,  —  and  Yemen,  the 
ruler  over  which  is  the  Imaum  of  Sana.  The  province  of  El-Uejas, 
and  the  Sinai  peninsula,  belong  nominally  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  are 
partially  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  But  the  tribes  through- 
out Arabia  are  really  independent,  and  submit  only  to  the  patriarchal 
rule  of  their  own  sheikhs. 

In  religion,  the  Arabs  are  universally  Mohammedans.  In  their  social 
condition  they  exhibit  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  combining 
plundering  and  unsettled  habits,  a  proncness  to  quarrel,  and  the  most 
lawless  practices  towards  those  with  whom  they  are  at  feud— with  the 
exercise  of  hospitality,  and  the  practice  of  a  cordial  and  disinterested 
generosity,  in  the  case  of  those  with  whom  they  are  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. One  of  their  most  ordinary  customs — common  both  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  and  the  Bedouins —  is  the  practice  of  story-telling, 
by  means  of  which  the  most  ancient  traditions  have  been  handed  down 
fiom  fanuly  to  family  through  a  series  of  generations. 
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(481.)  The  town  and  promontory  of  Aden,  situated  on  the  south  const 
of  Arabia,  at  a  distance  of  abont  110  miles  east  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea,  constitutes  a  British  possession.  The  promontory  of 
Aden  forms  a  high  and  rocky  peninsula,  rising  to  1776  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  :  the 
town  lies  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  a  deep  hollow 
(which  is  really  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Tolcano),  and  surrounded  by 
high  masses  of  rock. 

Aden  is  used  as  a  depdt  for  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  steamers  en- 
gaged in  the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  for  which 
purpose  immense  quantities  of  this  mineral  are  sent  thither  from  British 
pons  ;  since  the  date  of  its  possession  by  Britain  (1839),  considerable 
traffic  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Arabia  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa 
has  ^>mng  into  existence.  The  position  of  Aden  renders  it  impor- 
tant, and  it  possesses  great  natural  strength  :  it  is  garrisoned  by  a  de- 
tachment of  British  troops.    The  present  population  is  abont  40,000. 

Aden  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and,  during  the  period  between 
the  11th  and  13th  centuries,  was  a  flourishing  emporium  of  commerce  ; 
it  had,  however,  long  since  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  decay,  from 
which  it  is  now  in  process  of  rapid  recovery. 

SECTION  III. — PEBSIA. 

(482.)  Boundaries  and  Extent.  — Persia  is  bounded  on  tlie 
north  by  Turkestan,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Russian  Armenia, 
—  on  the  west  by  Turkey, — on  the  south-west  and  south 
by  the  Persian  (rulf, — and  on  the  east  by  Beloochistan  and 
Afghanistan.  Its  area  is  about  600,000  English  square 
miles.  The  native  name  of  Persia  is  Iran*,  by  which  term 
it  is  always  mentioned  in  Oriental  writings. 

(483.)  Natural  features,  CUmate,  S^. — The  interior  of 
Persia  is  a  high  plateau,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  desert 
In  the  north  and  east  is  the  extensive  tract  called  the 
Great  Salt  Desert,  and  towards  the  south-east  the  Desert  of 
Kerman.  The  north-western  province  (called  Azerbijan\ 
which  lies  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  borders  of 
Turkey,  is  an  elevated  mountain -region.  High  chains  of 
mountains  stretch  through  the  northern,  western,  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  country,  separating  the  interior  pla* 
teaus  from  the  plains  which  border  on  the  Caspian  Sea  upon 
the  one  side,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  banks  of  the  Tigris 
upon  the  other.  On  these  three  sides  the  ascent  from  the 
surrounding  plains  to  the  interior  lies  everywhere  through  a 
series  of  high  passes  or  defiles,  by  means  of  which    the 

*  Pronounced  Eeraun,  In  Oriental  names  (as  written  in  English 
characters),  the  t  is  generally  sounded  like  ee,  and  the  u  like  co» 
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various  mountam-terraces  are  saccessivelj  reached.  Many 
of  these  passes  are  elevated  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  are  so  closed  in  by  the  surrounding 
mountains  as  to  form  defences  of  great  natural  strength. 

The  prindpal  riyers  of  Persia  are  the  Eerkhah  (380  miles),  and  the 
Knraan  (260  miles),  both  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates,  below  the 
junction  of  the  Ti^^ — together  with  the  Sefeed-rood,  or  White  Hirer 
(400  miles),  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  little  stream  of 
the  Bend-emir — celebrated  in  Persian  song — flows  into  the  salt  lake 
of  Bakhtegaun,  in  the  southern  part  of  thecoondy.  In  the  north-west  is 
the  large  lake  of  Urumiyah,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  4300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  water  of  which  exceeds  even  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  saltness. 

The  tai  lie-land  of  the  interior  exhibits  great  alternations  of  tempera- 
tore  — excessively  hot  and  dxy  summers  being  succeeded  by  rigorously 
severe  winters.  Tlie  low  plains  bordering  on  the  Caspian  are  hot,  and 
the  atmosphere  humid ;  in  the  south  and  south-west,  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  air  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  soil  generally  sterile.  The 
table-land  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  soil  a  hard  clay,  producing 
scarcely  any  vegetation  but  that  of  saline  plants.  But  the  valleys 
among  the  mountains,  and  indeed  every  spot  where  a  perennial  supply 
of  water  occurs,  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

Numerous  small  islands  lie  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  I^rsian 
Qnlf ;  the  largest  of  these  is  JTuAm,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  adjacent 
to  which  is  the  small  but  more  celebrated  island  of  Ormmz,  once  the  seat 
of  a  flourishing  Portuguese  settlement.  Ormuz  now  belongs  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Muscat. 

(484.)  InhcUntants, — The  population  of  Persia  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  between  9  and  10  millions.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  (about  2^  millions)  consists  of  wander- 
ing tribes,  called  lUyais,  who  are  a  distinct  race  &om  the 
more  setded  part  of  the  population.  The  latter  are  most 
numerous  in  the  north-western  and  some  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces ;  Ilijat  tribes  occupy  the  high  table-lands  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  interior,  and  the  mountainous  tracts 
towards  the  western  and  north-eastern  frontiers.  The 
habits  of  the  Ilijats  resemble  thoseof  theTurkomaunsof  Asia 
Minor :  some  dwell  throughout  the  year  in  tents,  in  winter 
keeping  within  the  lower  plains,  and  in  summer  seeking 
the  cooler  pasturage  of  the  mountains; — others  are  par- 
tially dwellers  in  towns,  but  shift  their  abodes  with  the  re- 
currence of  the  opposite  seasons.  Their  wealth  consists 
in  their  cattle  and  sheep  ;  they  breed  horses  and  camels  for 
sale,  while  their  sheep  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing. 

All  the  outskirts  of  Persia  are  infested  by  predatory 
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tribes,  whose  warlike  habits  are  a  constant  source  of  in* 
jurj  to  the  more  settled  population ;  on  the  west  are  the 
Koords,  on  the  south-west  the  Arabs,  towards  the  east  the 
Afghauns,  and  on  the  north  the  Tartars.  Jews  are  found 
in  all  the  towns,  and  in  the  north-western  province  there 
are  numerous  Turks  and  Armenians. 

(485.)  Industriai  pwrtuits, — In  the  interior  of  Iran  agricnltore  is 
limited  by  the  want  of  riTers,  but  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  tho 
Caspian,  and  those  towards  the  western  mountain-chains,  fruits  and 
yarious  kinds  of  grain  (including  rice)  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 
The  mulberry  is  extensiyely  grown  in  the  north,  and  silk  has  always 
formed  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  The  cotton-plant  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Sefeed  -rood,  in  the  north-west ; 
the  vine  comes  to  great  perfection  in  the  south-western  provinces. 
Among  the  native  productions  of  Persia,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  plant  from  which  assa/aUda  is  obtained,  and  which  also  grows 
abundantly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Afghanistan.  The  poppy  is 
cokivated  all  over  the  table-land,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  opium, 
and  in  many  places  safiron  is  raised. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Persia  is  less  now  than  formerly,  but 
the  people  display  great  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  excel  in  the 
malang- of  sabres,  as  well  as  in  various  silk  and  cotton  fabrics — parti- 
cularly embroidered  silks,— together  with  shawls,  fire-arms,  leather, 
jewellery,  perfumery,  and  earthenware.  The  women  of  the  wandering 
Biyat  tribes  weave  the  £sbrics  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Turkey 
carpets  :  the  shawls  made  from  the  fine  hair,  or  wool,  of  the  Kerman 
goat  are  also  highly  valuedl 

The  conmierce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  land,  by  means  of  caravans. 
The  articles  exported  consist  of  native  produce  and  manufactures,  in 
exchange  for  Indian  goods  and  European  merchandise.  Among  the 
exports  are  dates  and  other  dried  fruits,  carpets,  shawls,  silk  (both  raw 
and  manufactured),  horses,  camels,  skins,  sal-ammoniac,  assafcetida, 
niq>htha,  amber,  ralphur,  rice,  madder,  gall-nuts,  and  safiron.  The 
imports  are  sugar,  indigo^  spices,  rhubarb  and  various  drugs,  with 
diunonds  and  other  precious  stones,  from  India;  and  a  variety  of 
manufactured  goods  from  Europe,  llie  maritime  trafiSc  carried  on  by 
way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia ;  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  belongs  partly  to  the  English,  and  is  partly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat. 

(486.)  DivtsuMs. — The  provinces  of  Persia  are  Axerbijan,  in  the 
north-west, — Gilan  and  Mazanderan,  on  the  south  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
— Irak-Ajemi,  in  the  centre  and  west, — Luristan  and  Khuzistan,  in 
the  south-west, — Fars,  Laristan,  and  Kerman,  in  the  south, — and 
Khorassan,  in  the  east  and  north-east ;  —  together  with  a  part  of  Kur- 
distan, lying  in  the  west  of  Irak-Ajemi  and  on  the  firontier  of  Turkey. 
The  province  of  Ears  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
but  Irak  is  now  the  most  important  province,  and  contains  Ispahaun 
and  Tehrann,  the  two  principal  cities. 

Tehratm  (or  Teheran),  the  modem  capital  of  Persia  and  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign,  stands  in  a  gravelly  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  fec^ 
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above  the  sea ;  the  nnhealthiness  of  its  climate  In  summer  causes  the 
greater  namber  of  its  inhabitants  to  leave  it  daring  that  season,  so  that  its 
population  flactoates  between  10,000  and  60,000.— /spoAaMii  (or  Isfahan), 
the  former  capital,  and  still  the  seat  of  considerable  manufactures  and 
inland  trade,  lies  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  province,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zeinda-rood,  a  river  which  loses  itself  to  the  eastward  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  Ispahann  has  about  150,000  inhabitants,  and  lies  at  4140  feet 
above  the  sea. — Hamadan,  in  the  central  part  of  the  same  province,  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  of  Elwnnd,  and  on  the  line  of  caravan 
traffic  between  Bagdad  and  Teheran,  has  about  50,000  inhabitants  and 
considerable  trade.  Hamadan  is  the  Achmetha  of  Scripture,  and  contains 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Esther  and  MordecaL — Kermansnah,  further  to  the 
westward,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  manufactures  of  carpets 
and  swords. 

Tcibreez,  in  Azerbijan,  situated  30  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lake 
Urumiyah,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  with  about  50,000  inhabitants. 
^-Jteshtt  on  an  inlet  of  the  Caspian,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  province 
of  Gilan ;  Anud  and  Balfrooah  are  both  in  the  province  of  Mazanderon. 
Balfroosh  is  the  seat  of  considerable  commerce. 

ShiraZf  the  capital  of  Fars,  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  height  of  4300 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  now  only  a  small  town,  though  formerly  of  great 
wealth  and  celebrity.  To  the  north-east  of  Shiraz  are  the  ruins  of  Perse* 
polis,  now  called  Istakhr. — Buthire  (in  the  same  province),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  the  principal  sear  port  of  Persia,  though  only  con- 
taining 20,000  inhabitants.  Its  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  Arme- 
nians, supply  the  greater  part  of  Persia  with  Indian  and  European  goods. 

—  Dizfool  (20,000  inhabitants)  is  the  capital ofEhuzistan ;  Shooster,  to  the 
6.  E.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kurann,  has  18,000  inhabitants.  To  the  south- 
westward  of  Dizfool  is  the  mound  of  Sus  (or  Soos),  which  represents  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Susa,  the  "  Shushan  **  of  the  book  of  Daniel— 
The  rising  port  of  Mohammerah  (24  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Basrah)  stands 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  which  forms  the  frontier 
line  between  the  Persian  and  Turkish  dominions 

Lar  (12,000  inhabitants),  and  Kerman  (30,000),  are  the  chief  towns  in 
the  provinces  of  Laristan  and  Kerman  :  on  the  coast  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince, near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  the  seaport  of  Gombrwm, 
which  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  but  is  now  an  insignificant  place. 

—  Mushed,  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  like  all  the  great  towns  of  Persia, 
has  decayed  from  its  former  importance,  though  not  many  years  since 
it  had  100,000  inhabitants. 

(487.)  The  government  of  Persia  is  a  despotic  monarchy.  The  sove- 
reign is  styled  the  <AaA,  and  nominally  possesses  complete  control  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  his  subjects ;  but  the  chiefs  of  the  warlike 
tribes  of  mountaineers  and  other  unsettled  parts  of  the  population  often 
acquire  a  power  which  renders  them  nearly  independent  of  the  royal 
influence.  The  people  are  almost  universally  followers  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion ;  they  are  not,  hotv  ever,  believers  in  the  orthodox  creed  of 
that  faith,  but  members  of  the  Sheeite  sect,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
into  which  the  Mohammedan  world  is  divided.  In  Azerbijan  are  still 
found  some  descendants  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia.  As  a 
nation  the  Persians  are  generally  regarded  as  gay,  lively,  and  animated  i 
but  are  prone  to  the  vices  of  insincerity  and  fiusehood. 
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SECTION   IV. — AFGHANISTAN   AND  BBLOOCHI8TAN. 

(488.)  Boundaries  and  Extent.  —  The  countries  which 
lie  between  Persia  and  India  consist  of  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan,  —  the  former  of  which  is  situated  to  the 
northward,  while  the  latter  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  These  countries  possess  many  features 
in  common,  and  both  of  them  belong  to  that  elevated  re- 
gion of  Western  Asia  which  extends  from  the  mountain- 
system  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plains  bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Afghanistan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Turkestan,  on 
the  east  by  Hindoostan,  on  the  south  by  Beloochistan,  and" 
on  the  west  by  Persia.  Beloochistan  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Afghanistan,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Sinde, 
on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Persia.  The  total  area  of  the  two  countries  is  nearly 
450,000  square  miles,  of  which  Beloochistan  occupies  about 
a  third  part 

(489.)  Natural featureSyClimatey  S^c.  —  The  north-eastern 
part  of  Afghanistan  is  covered  with  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh.  Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  country  extends 
the  range  of  the  Soleimaun  Mountains,  the  highest  of  which 
—called  Takht-i-Soleimaun  (or  the  throne  of  Solomon) — is 
12,000  feet  in  elevation.  Farther  to  the  south,  the  table- 
land of  Beloochistan  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  the  Hala-Mountains.  Mountain*  chains  of  considerable 
extent,  but  the  elevation  of  which  is  unknown,  stretch 
through  the  interior  of  Beloochistan  in  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection, parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Soleimaun  range,  between  the  base  of  the 
moantains  and  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Indus,  extends  a  long  and  narrow 
tract  of  country  called  the  Derajat{OT  the  Damaun),  which  belongs  to  the 
territory  of  the  Punjaub,  in  the  north-west  of  Hindoostan,  and  falls 
within  the  British  frontier  in  that  direction.  The  ascent  from  this 
lower  tract  bordering  on  the  Indus  to  the  table-lands  of  Afghanistan 
lies  through  rugged  mountain-passes,  at  a  considerable  elevation  aboro 
the  sea.  The  two  most  important  of  these  are  the  Khyber  Pass,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  Bolan  Pass,  in  the  north-east  of 
Beloochistan,  both  of  which  are  narrow  defiles,  bordered  on  either 
hand  by  high  and  precipitous  rocks.  These  passes  constitute  the  two 
great  roads  by  which  India  is  reached  from  the  westward.  The  passes 
over  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  into  the  plains  of  Turkestan,  lie  at  a  still  greater 
elevation,  some  of  them  exceeding  12,000  feet. 
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A  large  portion  both  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  Qonsists  of 
alternate  rocks,  moontains,  and  deserts.  The  desert  of  Seutan  (in  the 
sonth-west  of  the  former  conntiy)  is  of  great  extent,  and  resembles  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  ^t  among  the  moontains  there 
are  manj  fertile  TtUeys,  in  which  cnltivatioD  thriTes ;  and  ftvits,  odo- 
riferoos  plants,  and  wild  flowers,  abound.  The  climate  of  both  conn- 
tries  exhibits  great  extremes,  the  cold  being  very  serere  in  the  highei' 
regions,  and  &e  heat  equally  intense  in  the  lower.  Some  of  the  open 
tracts  towards  the  eastern  portion  of  4lie  table-land  have  a  summer  which 
equals  in  temperature  that  of  the  hottest  parts  of  thd  globe,  while  in 
winter  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  several  months. 

The  principal  river  of  Afghanistan  is  the  Caubool,  which  flows  into  the 
Indus.  The  Hebnund  has  a  south-western  course  into  the  salt-lake,  or 
morass,  of  Zurrah :  this  lake  is  very  shallow,  and  great  part  of  it  covered 
with  reeds  and  rushes.  Many  of  the  smaDer  rivers  are  lost  in  the  sands 
of  the  interior. 

Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  other  metak,  are  believed  to  be  abundant  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  gold  is  found  in  the 
stneams  which  flow  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh.  Coal  also  occurs,  and  rock- 
salt  is  everywhere  abundant 

(490.)  Inhabitants. — The  total  population  of  the  countries 
between  Persia  and  India  is  probably  from  six  to  ssFen 
millions:  the  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  embrace  about 
five  millions  of  these. 

The  APghaans  constitate  nnmerous  distinct  tribes,  of 
whom  the  most  important  are  the  Doorannees,  the  Berdoo- 
raunees,  the  Ghiljies,  and  the  Cankers.  These  are  subdi* 
vided  into  smaller  dans  or  families,  each  under  its  own 
chieftain,  and  the  habits  of  which  in  many  respects  re- 
semble those  of  the  ancient  Highland  clans  of  Scotland. 
The  government  is  of  a  patriarchal  kind,  and  only  a  nomi* 
nal  subjection  is  paid  to  the  general  ruler  of  the  country. 
Besides  the  Afghauns  proper,  there  are  numerous  other 
races,  as  the  Taujiksy  the  JBazarehSy  and  the  KuzzUhasket 
(or  Persian  Toorks).  The  Taujiks  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
western  parts  of  Afghanistan,  have  fixed  habitations,  an^ 
are  peaceable  and  industrious.  The  Afghauns  are  in  ge- 
neral rude,  turbulent,  and  warlike;  many  of  the  tribes 
dwell  principally  in  tents,  though  others  lead  a  more  settled 
life. 

The  people  of  Beloochistan  are  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Beloochees  proper,  and  the  Brahooees.  Both 
races,  but  particularly  the  latter,  are  of  pastoral  habits,  and 
dwell  principally  in  rude  tents,  made  of  coarse  cloth  of 
camels'  or  goats'  hair.  They  are,  however,  warlike^  and 
addicted  to  habits  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
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(491.)  Indwftricd  jmnuUt, — Agricnltnre  ia  not  much  punned,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  couutij  is  nnsuited  for  it.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
abundant  in  the  yallejs,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains  are  grown; 
together  with  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo  in  particular  localities.  In  the 
proTince  of  Cutch-Qundava  (the  nonh-eastem  part  of  Beloochistan), 
rice  is  extensively  grown,  and  also  the  cotton  plant.  Both  madder  and 
tobacco  are  also  raised  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  do- 
mestic animals  of  Afghanistan  are  the  horse,  camel,  inule,  ass,  ox,  sheep, 
and  goat :  the  camel  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden,  and  the  ox  is  used 
chiefly  for  the  plough.  Horses  are  reared  in  large  numbers,  and  are 
ei^KNted  to  IndiiL 

The  only  manufactures  are  coarse  fabrics  of  eotton  and  wool,  with 
a  few  matchlocks  and  other  fire-arms.  The  conmierce  consists  chiefly 
in  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  Persia,  India,  and  Turkestan. 
Among  the  exports  (chiefly  to  India)  are  horses,  furs,  madder,  safih)n, 
assafcBtida,  tobacco,  almonds,  nuts,  and  other  fruits.  To  Persia  and 
Turicestan  are  exported  shawls,  turbans,  chinti,  brocades,  muslins, 
cotton  doths,  silks,  and  other  articles  of  Indian  produce.  Indigo,  su^ar, 
and  spices,  besides  the  fiibrics  above  mentioned,  are  imported  from 
India, — raw  silk  and  com,  from  Persia,  —  and  many  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture  (as  hardware,  cutlery,  &c)  from  Russia,  by  way 
of  Turkestan.  Some  of  the  Afghaun  merchants  engaged  in  this  carry- 
ing-trade are  men  of  great  wealth,  and  possess  many  thousand  camels. 

(492.)  Towns. — The  only  national  divisions  in  Afghanistan  are  those 
formed  by  the  limits  of  the  different  tribes.  The  principal  towns  are 
Canbool,  Heraut,  and  Candahar — the  two  former  towards  the  ea«teni 
and  western  limits  of  the  country,  the  last-named  in  its  central  portion. 

Cavbool,  the  modem  capital  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Caubool  river,  in  a  plain  which  is  elevated  GOOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  flourishes 
chiefly  through  the  extensive  transit  trade  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  — 
Ghiznetf  to  the  south-west,  is  now  merely  a  ruined  fortress,  though  once 
the  capital  of  an  extensive  kingdom.  —  JeValabad,  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Caubool  river,  is  nearly  midway  between  Caubool 
and  Peshawur. — Candahar  (about  60,000  inhabitants),  situated  on  the 
river  Urghund,  a  tributary  of  the  Helmund,  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
trade  between  India  and  Persia. — Heraut  f45,000  inhabitants),  near 
the  Persian  frontier,  is  a  great  centre  of  caravan-traffic,  and  commands 
importance  from  its  situation  on  the  principal  line  of  route  by  which 
Afghanistan  is  traversed  from  the  westward. 

The  most  considerable  town  of  Beloochistan  is  Kdat,  which  stands  on 
a  plateau  elevated  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  province  of  (^Uch- 
Gundava,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hala  Mountains  and  within  the  basin 
of  the  Indus,  contains  several  small  and  thriving  towns,  and  is  the  most 
populous  portion  of  Beloochistan. 

(493.)  The  whole  of  Afghuiistan,  with  large  portions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  was  formerly  embraced  in  the  Kingdom  of  Caubool. 
The  heads  of  the  different  tribes,  however,  now  exercise  the  only  real 
sovereignty  over  their  respective  districts,  and  each  of  the  principal 
towns  is  the  seat  of  an  independent  principality. 

The  principal  native  ruler  in  Beloochistan  is  the  Khan  of  Kelat ;  but 
his  power  is  of  limited  extent,  and  the  more  distant  tribes  are  in  reality 
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independent  of  his  control.  The  people  of  both  countries  are  followers 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  the  majority  of  them  members  of  its 
orthodox  (or  Soonnite)  sect ;  but  the  Persians  and  some  other  of  the 
tribes  settled  in  Afghanistan  are  Sheeites,  between  whom  and  the  Soon- 
nites  the  bitterest  animositj  prevails. 


BBOTIOK  T. — INDIA. 

(494.)  Boundaries  and  Extent. — Hindoostan  (or  India 
proper)  embraces  the  more  western  of  the  two  great  Indian 
peninsulas,  and  extends  from  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  on  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south :  on 
the  east  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmapootra, — on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  the  chains  of  the  Hala  and  Soleimaun  Mountains. 
These  ranges  divide  the  low  plain  which  borders  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Indus  from  the  high  plateaus  of  Be- 
loochistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  superficial  area  of  Hin- 
doostan is  upwards  of  1,200,(XX)  English  square  miles 
•(nearly  one-third  of  that  of  Europe,  and  equal  to  more  than 
ten  times  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  British  Islands),  and 
the  length  of  its  coast  line  about  3600  miles. 

(495.)  Natural  FeatureSy  Climate^  Sfc. — Hindoostan  con- 
sists of  a  vast  plain  in  the  north,  and  of  high  plateaus — 
bordered  by  mountain-chains  — in  the  centre  and  south. 

• 

The  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  stretch  along  the  northern  frontier, 
rise  suddenly  and  in  a  well-defined  line  above  the  plains  of  northern 
India  ;  the  exterior  range  attaining  a  height  which  does  not  exceed 
3000  feet.  Immediately  below  this  outer  range  of  hills  is  a  belt  of  dry 
forest-country,  which  is  succeeded,  still  lower  down,  by  a  range  of 
swamp,  clothed  with  a  thick  growth  of  reeds  and  grasses.  This  swampy 
region,  which  is  many  miles  in  breadth,  forms  the  tract  known  as  the 
Tarai  (or  Tariyani)  in  Indian  geography.  The  Tarai  is  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  is  the  abode  of  numerous  wild  animals. 

Above  the  outer  range  of  hills,  the  country  rises  rapidly,  and  soon 
attains  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  Higher  chains  succeed,  and  the  great 
mountain-region  thence  extends  northward  over  a  breadth  of  upwards 
of  200  miles.  The  line  of  the  highest  peaks  is  not  coincident  with  the 
watershed  of  the  chain,  but  lies  in  general  to  the  southward  of  it,  and 
the  whole  mountain-region  is  broken  up  into  groups,  separated  b^  deep 
gorges,  and  penetrated  by  narrow  transverse  valleys. 

The  plain  of  Hindoostan  embraces  the  extensive  valleys 
of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  the  tract  of  the  great  Indian 
Desert  (Arts.  456  and  457).  The  central  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula include  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  with  the  less  ex- 
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tensive  plateaus  of  Malwa  and  Mysore.  Along  the  western 
coast  of  Hindoostan  is  the  high  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  be- 
tween which  and  the  sea-shore  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip 
of  lowland;  on  the  east  coast  there  are  plains  of  wider 
extent,  backed  by  the  ranges  of  the  eastern  Ghauts,  which 
are  of  less  elevation,  and  also  less  continuous,  than  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  India.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  peninsula  is  distinguished  as  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  the  western  as  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
latter  of  these  is  indented  and  broken,  and  contains  nume^ 
rous  good  harbours ;  but  the  Coromandel  coast  is  destitute 
of  harbours,  and  is  exposed  through  its  whole  length  to  a 
powerful  surf,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
effect  a  landing. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  India  are  the  Granges  and  the 
Indus:  besides  these  are  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Maha- 
nuddy,  the  Godavery,  the  Krishna,  the  Cauvery,  the  Tapty, 
the  Nerbudda,  and  numerous  smaller  streams  (Art.  458). 
Many  parts  of  the  interior  table-lands  are,  however,  defi- 
cient in  water,  and  possess  an  arid  soil ;  and  in  the  tract  of 
the  great  Indian  Desert  there  are  only  a  few  wells,  scattered 
at  wide  intervals  apart,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  hoUows  in 
which  the  rain-water  collects. 

Hindoostan  has  few  lakes,  and  none  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 
Near  the  east  coast  are  the  Chilka  Lake,  the  Colair  Lake,  and  Lake  Pa- 
licat :  the  first  and  last  of  these  are  shiUIow,  and  only  separated  from 
the  sea  by  narrow  ridges  of  sand  ;  Lake  Colair  is  formed  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers  Krishna  and  Godavery,  near  the  lower  course  of 
which  it  is  situated.  There  are  several  salt  lakes  in  the  tract  of  the 
Indian  Desert.  Some  small  lakes  of  fresh  water  occur  among  tho 
valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  of  which  those  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere  aro 
the  most  celebrated,  and  are  distinguished  by  great  beauty. 

On  the  west  side  of  India,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch, 
is  a  singular  tract  called  the  Hwm  of  Cutch,  This  embraces  an  extent 
of  6500  square  miles,  which  is  alternately  (with  the  recurrence  of  the 
dry  and  the  rainy  seasons)  a  sandy  desert  plain,  covered  with  a  saline 
crust  and  interspersed  with  numerous  shallow  lakes, — and  an  extensive 
lake  or  marsh,  the  waters  of  which  are  connected  with  those  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch.  When  the  waters  retire,  the  ground  is  found  covered  with 
myriads  of  small  fishes.  During  the  dry  season,  the  phenomenon  of  tibe 
mirage  is  often  observed  in  this  tract  Upon  the  banks,  and  in  the  small 
islands,  of  the  Runn,  the  wild  ass  exists  in  great  numbers  ;  apes,  por- 
cupines, and  vast  flocks  of  wild  birds,  share  with  him  the  possession  of 
this  desolate  region. 

Among  the  native  productions  of  India  are  the  diamond  and  numerous 
other  precious  stones,  including  rubies,  chrysolites,  gamets^amethysts, 
cornelian,  jasper,  agate^  opal,  rwJc-crystalf  and  others.    Diabonds  aro 
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found  at  Pmmah,  in  the  district  of  Bondelcund  (between  the  riyer  Jumna 
and  the  Vindhja  Mountains);  in  the  district  of  Grolconda*,  in  central 
India;  and  at  some  places  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  peninsnla. 

Both  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Mjsore,  and  on  parts  of  the  Malabar 
coast  Iron  is  worked  in  the  Camatic,  and  likewise  in  Malabar ;  iron-ore 
abounds  also  in  manj  parts  of  Northern  India,  among  the  high  region 
of  the  Himalaya.  Tin  and  copper  have  been  found,  as  well  as  lead-oreai 
in  various  localities.  Indeed,  the  mineral  produce  of  India  is  of  the 
most  varied  description,  and  embraces  an  immense  number  of  metallic 
and  other  substances  capable  of  being  turned  to  valuable  account.  Ex- 
cellent marbles  and  building-stones  abound,  together  ivith  numerooa 
Taluable  clays  and  earths. 

Coal  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  north  of  India,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcuttju  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula :  the  deposits  of  this  mineral  appear  to  form  a  great  belt,  which 
stretches  from  Cutch,  on  the  west,  to  the  extremity  of  Assam  in  the  east, 
through  more  than  SO**  of  longitude.  The  Ranegunge  collieries,  108 
Hiiles  to  the  x.  w.  of  Calcntta,  are  of  great  value,  and  are  extensively 
worked. 

The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  India  is  strictly  tropical,  and  the  year 
is  divided  between  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture is  experienced  in  the  districts  of  the  Lower  Camatic  and  the  Circars, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  great 
desert,  on  the  north-west.  Among  the  hills,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  teble- 
lands,  a  temperate  climate  is  experienced  (Art.  461).  Bain  is  generally 
most  abundant  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  along  the  range  of 
the  Malabar  coast. 

The  moruootUf  or  periodical  winds  which  prevail  ovei'  the  Indian  Ocean, 
largely  influence  the  climate  of  Hindoostan.  These  winds  alternately  blow 
from  the  north-east  and  the  south-west  quarters  of  the  heavens,  preserv- 
ing the  same  direction  for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year.  On  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  south-west  monsoon  (which  commences  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  continues  till  August  or  September)  is  accompanied 
by  violent  rains,  in  consequence  of  the  clouds  brought  with  it  being 
intercepted  by  tba  lofly  range  of  the  Ghauts,  while  the  table-lands  of  the 
interior  have  only  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture.  Along  the  eastern  or 
Coromandel  coast  the  south -west  monsoon  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  dry  wind, 
while  the  north-east  monsoon  (which  begins  in  October)  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lainy  season ;  but  the  rains  are  not  nearly  so  violent 
here  as  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  droughts  of  summer  are  of  longer 
continuance. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  India  are  rich  and  splendid,  and  these — 
as  well  as  the  various  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom — include  most  of  the 
different  forms  of  life  already  noticed  as  belonging  to  southern  Asia  in 

Sneral  (Arts.  463  and  464).  The  woods  and  jungles  in  eveiy  part  of 
dia  teem  with  animsl  life.  The  apes  and  monkeys  are  innumerable, 
and  the  jackal  is  heard  howling  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  Tigera 
abound  in  the  low  tract  of  the  Sunderbunds,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
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*  The  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  are  now  exhausted ;  but  the  cele- 
brated diamond  called  the  Koh-i-Noor  (or  Mountain  of  Light),  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Oown,  was  fonnd  in  this  locality. 
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and  also  in  other  wooded  districts.  A  large  species  of  heron  (which  from 
its  stately  gait  has  acquired  the  general  name  of  the  adjutant-bird)  fre- 
quents the  towns  of  Bengal  in  considerable  nnmbers.  These  birds  feed 
partly  on  reptiles,  and  in  part  on  the  various  kinds  of  garbage  thrown  into 
the  streets,  and  which — ^bnt  for  them — ^wonld  putrefy  the  air,  so  that  thejr 
literally  perform  the  office  of  scavengers. 

(496.)  Inhabitants.  —  Hindoostan  contains  upwards  of 
165  millions  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  six-sevenths  are 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Hindoos.  The  re* 
mainder  consist  of  various  foreigners  settled  in  India, 
among  whom  are  Arabs,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Parsees,  Af- 
ghauns,  Turks,  Abyssinians,  Jews,  Chinese,  and  Europeans 
of  different  countries.  Of  the  latter,  the  British  are  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  total  number  of  Europeans  settled 
in  India  is  not  more  than  a  few  thousands. 

The  Hindoos,  though  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  people,  really  consist 
of  an  immense  nnmlx^  of  families  and  races,  among  whom  striking  dilFer- 
ences — both  of  appearance,  language,  and  customs — ^prevail.  In  fact,  Uie 
diversities  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts  of  this  vast 
country  are  equally  great  with  those  observable  among  the  different 
nations  of  Europe.  In  general,  the  Hindoos  are  of  slender  proportions, 
and  of  a  graceful,  agile  figure ;  but,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  people  of  larger  stature  and  more  robust  proportions  are 
frequently  met  with.  The  complexion  of  the  different  Hindoo  nations 
varies  from  a  dark  olive  (sometimes  almost  as  black  as  that  of  the  negro) 
to  a  light,  transparent  brown  or  olive-tint,  hardly  deeper  than  that  of  the 
people  who  dwell  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  face  is 
oval,  the  forehead  moderately  large  and  high,  the  eyes  and  hair  black, 
the  eyebrows  finely  turned,  and  the  nose  and  mouth  generally  of  a 
European  cast. 

More  than  thirty  different  languages  are  spoken  in  India,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  either  wholly  or  partially  derived  from  the  Sofucrit, — the 
ancient  classical  language  of  the  country,  and  that  in  which  its  sacred 
books  are  written.  Though  no  longer  a  spoken  language,  the  Sanscrit  is 
still  cultivated  by  the  learned  classes  throughout  India :  it  possesses 
remarkable  affinities  with  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  nearly  all  of  which  are  included  with  it  in  the  same  great  class  of 
Indo-European  languages  (Art  81). 

Of  the  modem  languages  of  India,  that  called  the  Hindooataneet  or 
Oordoo,  is  the  most  extensively  prevalent,  and  is  spoken  by  persons  of 
different  nations  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  villages  from  Madras  to 
Bombay,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Ckimorin.  It  is  also  adopted 
by  the  British  Govenunent  as  the  general  medium  of  communication  with 
the  natives,  and  is  the  language  of  the  official  documents  and  courts 
of  justice.  The  Hindoostanee,  however,  is  not  a  pure  Sanscrit  tongue, 
but  has  resulted  from  the  mixture  of  Persic  and  Arabic  words  and  idioms 
with  the  prevailing  native  dialect  of  Northern  India. 

Next  in  extent  of  diffonon  to  the  Hindoostanee  is  the  Bengaiee  dialect, 
which  prevails  in  the  regions  watered  by  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Ganges, 
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and  is  the  language  of  more  than  30,000,000  of  people.  Among  other 
languages  di£foscd  over  wide  spaces  in  India  are  the  Gnjerattee*  the 
llahratta,  the  Telinga,  the  Gondee,  the  Kamata,  the  Tamul,  and  the 
Singalese  (the  last,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon).  The  Bnglish  language  is» 
however,  everywhere  making  rapid  progress,  and  is  now  taught  ia 
all  the  schools  established  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Goyem- 
ment. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Hindoostan  are  followers  of  the  Brah' 
mnkal  religion,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  gross  superstitions,  and 
embraces  the  worship  of  a  great  number  of  idols — most  of  them  re^irded 
as  representatives  of  the  same  supposed  spiritual  power  under  different 
names.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Seva,  are  the  three  personages  of  the 
Hindoo  trinity,  and  these  (especially  the  second  and  third)  are  the  great 
objects  of  worship  ;  but  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  the  Brahmins  or 
priests  present  them  to  their  deluded  followers  is  almost  infinite. 

There  are  also  in  all  parts  of  India  numerous  fbllowers  of  the  Moham* 
medan  faith,  besides  many  native  sects  of  less  general  importance.  Of 
late  years  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  convert  the  natives  to 
Christianity,  and  the  whole  peninsula  is  now  divided  into  three  Protestant 
dioceses  (those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras),  each  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  a  bishop  of  the  English  Colonial  Charch.  The 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  principal  langoages 
of  India,  and  numerous  missionary  stations  are  maintained  in  d^erent 
parts  of  the  country. 

Of  the  social  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  division  into  different  c<utes,  which  is  of  universal  prevalence  through 
out  the  country.  Originally  the  whole  of  the  people  appear  to  have 
constituted  four  great  castes — consisting  of  the  priests  (or  Brahmins),  the 
soldiers  (Shatryas),  the  merchants  and  husbandmen  (Yaisyas),  and  the 
artisans  or  labourers  (Sudras).  Bnt  this  division  has  long  ceased  to  have 
any  practical  existence,  and  is  now  purely  theoretical  There  prevail, 
however,  an  immense  number  of  different  castes  or  classes,  the  members 
of  any  one  of  which  only  intermarry  among  themselves,  and  in  most 
cases  abstain  from  associating  in  any  way  wi3i  those  of  a  different  caste. 
Under  European  influence,  however,  many  of  the  distinctions  of  caste 
have  become  weakened,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  disregarded,  and 
members  of  numerous  different  castes  (including  even  the  sacred  one  of 
the  Brahmins)  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  Hindoos  live  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and  rice  forms  a  large 
ingredient  in  the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  do  not,  however, 
abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  animal  food,  excepting  in  regard  to 
the  flesh  of  the  cow,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  animal.  Matton  and 
other  kinds  of  animal  food,  including  fish — in  fact,  everything  excepting 
beef  and  fowls—  arc  eaten  readily  by  all  classes. 

(497.)  Industrial  Pursuits. — Agriculture  forms  the  occupation  of  the 
vast  ntiajority  of  the  people  of  India,  bnt  it  is  conducted  in  the  rudest  and 
most  imperfect  manner,  and  frequently  with  the  most  defective  imple- 
ments. The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  however,  generally  secures  a 
suiEcient  supply  of  food,  and  leaves  even  a  considerable  surplus  for 
exportation  :  still,  on  any  occasion  of  unusual  drought,  famine  prevails  to 
a  great  extent.  The  overflow  of  the  rivers  is  the  great  means  of  irri- 
gating the  land,  and  the  waters  are  preserved  by  the  aid  of  tanks  or  arti- 
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ficial  pondfly  and  wells,  which  are  naxncrouslj  fonned  in  all  the  cultivated 
districts.  Among  the  objects  of  cultivation,  one  of  the  most  important 
is  rice.  Indigo  and  opium  are  also  very  largely  grown:  the  cotton 
plant,  sugar-cane,  mulberry,  and  coffee-tree,  are  generally  diffused,  and 
efforts  are  making  to  extend  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India. 

The  native  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  in  India  for  the  plough, —  the 
elephant,  camel,  horse,  and  ass,  as  beasts  of  burthen, — ^and  the  elephant 
and  horse  also  for  purposes  of  pleasure. 

The  most  important  among  the  native  manufactures  are  fine  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics,  and  shawls ;  of  the  latter,  those  made  from  the  hair  of 
the  Cashmere  goat  are  the  most  highly  esteemed.  The  fine  muslins  and 
calicoes  of  Dacca  and  other  places  in  Bengal  formerly  constituted  an 
important  branch  of  national  industry,  but  have  been  in  great  measure 
superseded  by  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  Britain. 

Still,  however,  the  productions  of  Indian  manufacturing  skill  are  varied 
and  magnificent.  Silk  fabrics,  of  every  variety  of  pattern  and  colour, — 
sbaws,  carpets,  turbans,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  numerous  other 
articles  worked  in  the  most  minute  and  elaborate  designs,  bear  testimony 
to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  native  artizan.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
variety  of  works  in  leather  (including  embroidered  saddle  cloths,  head- 
trappings,  and  other  accoutrements),  tapestry  of  various  kinds,  jewellery, 
hardware  goods,  glass  and  pottery,  furniture,  and  upholstery  (embrac- 
ing couches,  chairs,  tea-caddies,  work-boxes,  and  other  articles,  many  of 
whicli  display  extreme  beauty),  with  paper,  statioftery,  ornaments  of 
different  descriptions,  and  numerous  objects  of  minor  importance.  A 
great  number  of  these  productions  of  Indian  skill  are,  indeed,  rather 
showy  and  magnificent  than  useful,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  splendour 
with  which  Oriental  potentates  have  always  delighted  to  invest  their 
thrones  and  persons. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  India  is  very  considerable,  and  is  capable 
of  further  development  to  a  vast  extent  The  direct  trade  carried  on 
between  Great  Britain  and  India  has  increased  greatly  within  recent 
years,  both  in  the  items  of  export  and  import.  The  articles  supplied  by 
India  to  Britain  (taken  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance)  arc, 
raw  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  rice,  oil-seeds  (chiefly  linseed  and  rape),  hides, 
hemp  and  jute,  timber  (teak),  and  wool.  Of  articles  imported  from 
Britain,  the  principal  are,  cotton  manufactures  and  yam,  iron  and  steel 
(both  wrought  and  unwrought),  copper  and  woollen  manufactures. 

The  trade  of  Britain  with  India  is  now  second  only  in  amount  to  that 
carried  on  with  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  exports  from  Britain 
to  India  nearly  eqnal  in  value  those  to  the  United  States.  The  total 
value  of  the  Britbh  trade  with  India  has  trebled  itself  since  1815,  and 
has  undergone  a  vast  development  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Next  to  Britain,  China  commands  the  largest  share  of  the  Indian 
trade  —  limited,  however,  to  one  article,  opium,  which  is  consumed  by 
the  Chinese  to  a  vast  extent.  Commercial  intercourse  is  also  maintained 
with  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  Arabia,  and  the 
countries  on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  as  well  as  (by  means  of  caravans) 
with  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  the  countries  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Himalaya. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  very  defective,  and  the 
mountain-chains  of  the  western  coast  separate  the  maritime  districts 
from  the  interior  by  barriers  which  art  has  only  within  a  recent  period 
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attempted  to  oyercome.  The  roads  throaghont  India  are  mere  traeks, 
scarcelj  passable  by  wheeled  carriages,  and  snch  convejances  as  stage- 
coaches, or  public  Tehicles  of  any  kind,  hardly  have  any  existence. 
Vast  tracts  of  country  are  still  covered  with  dense  forest  or  jangle, 
while  others  consist  of  mountainous  districts  which  are  yet  unsurreyed 
and  eren  unexplored.  But  of  late  years  serious  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  means  of  remedying  this  defect,  and  good  roads  hare 
been  formed  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Calcutta  and  other  large  towns^ 
The  river-navigation,  by  means  of  steamers  of  light  draught,  has  also 
been  greatly  extended  ;  and  many  extensive  lines  of  railway  are  in 
process  of  construction.  Above  a  thousand  miles  of  railway  are,  indeed, 
abready  completed  and  in  operation. 

(498.)  National  divisions, — Hindoostan  is  divided  into — 1st,  Tub 
British  Tesritories,  or  those  parts  which  are  directly  under  British 
rule, — 2nd,  The  Native  States  which  are  tributary  to  Great  Britain,  or 
(as  they  are  generally  called)  the  Protected  States, — and  3rd,  The 
Indkpendent  States.  The  British  territories  now  embrace  upwards 
of  700,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  peninsula  ;  —  the  Protected  States  about  400,000  square  miles  ;  — 
while  the  Independent  States  consist  only  of  Nepaid,  Bootan,  and  Cash- 
mere, which  have  together  an  area  of  about  98,000  square  miles.  Great 
Britain  is  therefore  the  ruling  power  in  India,  and  really  exercises  sway 
orer  the  entire  country.  There  are  some  sinall  settlements  belonging 
to  the  French  and*  the  Portuguese,  but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

1.   BRITISH  TERBITORIES* 

(499.)  The  political  government  of  British  India — until  recently 
in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company — was  in  1858  transferred  to 
the  Crown.  This  change  was  consequent  upon  the  wide-spread 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  native  army  which  had  broken  ont 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency  during  the  previous  year,  and  which  tasked 
the  resources  of  British  power  in  its  suppression.  The  political  functions 
of  the  East  India  Company  have  accordingly  ceased,  and  the  direct 
sovereignty  of  the  English  Crown  is  exercised  through  the  medium  of  a 
Council  for  Indian  Affahs,  and  a  Govemor-Qener^  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

British  India  is  divided  into  three  presidencies, —  those  of  Bengal, 
Bombay,  and  Madras;  the  Governor-General  is  also  the  governor  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  three,  and  contains 
Calcutta,  the  seat  of  government 

(500.)  The  Bengal  Psesidevct  embraces  most  of  the  north -eastern^ 
northern,  and  north-western  parts  of  India,  incl«ding  nearly  the  entire 
Talley  of  the  Ganges,  to  which  has  been  added  the  greater  part  of 
the  Punjaub,  or  district  watered  by  the  five  tributaries  of  the  ladas 
(Art  458).  Besides  these  large  tracts,  it  also  includes  Assam  and 
Tarious  territories  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situated  beyond. 
the  limits  of  Hindoostan.  The  provinces  on  the  lower  Ganges  are  the 
richest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous  portion  of  India. 

Provinces  and  Towns. — The  province  of  Bbhoaz.  (or  Bengal  proper) 
extends  over  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges,  including  the  extensive 
delta  formed  at  its  month.    It  is  everywhere  intersected  by  broad  rivers* 
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amis  of  the  Gkuages  and  the  Brahmapootra,  and  these  annnallj  inundate 
the  fields  to  an  immense  distance  from  their  hanks.  Bice  forms  here 
the  chief  object  of  cnlciyation,  but  wheat,  barlej,  and  maice,  are  also 
grown.  Sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  are  also  important  pro- 
ductions ;  the  mnlberry-tree  is  eztensiTelj  reared  for  the  purpose  of 
the  silk-worm,  and  the  poppj  for  the  mannfactnre  of  opium.  The 
chief  towns  of  Bengal  are  Calcutta,  Dacca,  and  Moorshedabad. 

Calcutta  (413,000  inhabiUnts),  the  capital  of  British  India  and  the 
seat  of  an  immense  trade,  is  situated  on  die  east  bank  of  the  Hooghly 
riyer,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea.  The  parts  occupied  bjr  European 
residents  consist  of  handsome  detached  houses,  but  in  the  native  portion 
of  the  town  the  streets  (or  rather  lanes),  are  narrow,  crowded,  and  dutj. 
An  immense  number  of  natives  who  dwell  in  the  suburbs  pour  daily 
into  the  town,  and  add  to  the  noise  and  excitement  of  which  it  is  con- 
stantly the  scene.  The  markets  are  extensiTe,  and  are  supplied  witli 
abundance  of  fruits  and  Tegetables,  besides  game,  meat,  and  fish.  Fort 
William,  the  citadel  of  Calcutta,  is  of  Tast  extent 

A  short  distance  above  Calcutta,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hooghl j, 
is  Serampore  (18,000  inhabitants),  the  seat  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
press,  firom  which  numerous  translations  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
issued.  Serampore  was  fonnerly  a  Danish  settlement,  but  was  purchased 
by  the  British  in  1845. — A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  Cktmdemo' 
gore^  a  small  French  settlement 

Further  to  the  northward,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  upper  Hooghly, 
is  the  small  town  of  PloMty^  the  seat  of  Lord  Clive's  famous  victory  in 
1757.  Still  further  north,  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  Calcutta,  is 
Moorshedabad  (147,000  inhabitants),  a  large  native  town,  with  consi- 
derable manufactures  of  silk,  carpets,  embroidery,  ftc. — Dacca  (70,000 
inhabitants),  situated  150  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Calcutta,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Brahmapootra,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  native  manufacture  of 
muslins  and  light  cotton  fabrics,  Init  is  greatly  decayed:  lai^  portions 
of  it  are  no^  entirely  in  ruin. — In  the  south-east  part  of  the  province 
of  Bengal,  lying  beyond  the  Brahmapootra,  is  the  hilly  district  of  Chife* 
tagong,  the  capital  of  which — Idamabad,  or  ChUtagomg — has  some  trade, 
exporting  rice  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Bat  it  has  declined  of 
lalwyears. 

The  province  of  Bahak  lies  to  the  westward  of  Bengal,  and  ex- 
tends over  both  banks  of  the  Ganges,  embracing  in  the  south  a  hilly 
district  which  borders  on  the  platean-region  of  Central  India.  Opium 
(from  the  poppy)  is  abundantly  produced  in  this  province  ;  indigo^ 
wheat,  barley,  sugar,  and  rice,  of  excellent  quality,  with  the  betel-nut, 
are  also  largely  grown.  The  essence  called  attar  of  roses  is  extensively 
prepared  here.  A  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  manufactured  in  Bahar, 
fix>m  the  refuse  of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  combined  with 
various  earths  in  which  nitre,  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda, 
abound.  The  manufisctnre  of  cotton-cloths  is  general  throughout  the 
province. 

The  chief  towns  are  Patna,  Ghiya,  and  Bahar.  PahuL,  the  largest 
town  in  the  province,  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  has 
about  300,000  iuhabitants. — The  town  of  Bahar,  to  the  southward  of 
the  river,  is  now  of  Uttle  importance. —  Gaifa  (60  miles  b.  by  w.  of  Patna) 

b4 
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U  a  celebrated  place  of  native  pilgrimage,  and  is  believed  to  have  becii 
the  birth-place  of  Boodh— the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

A  large  portion  of  the  province  of  Orissa,  to  the  south-westward 
of  Bengal,  is  included  within  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  houndaij 
of  which  extends  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Chilka 
Lake.  The  district  of  Cuttack,  which  forms  part  of  this  province,  lies 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Mahanuddy,  and  includes  the  mouths  of 
that  river.  Immediately  along  the  coast,  the  country  is  low,  destitute 
of  verdure,  and  subject  to  inundations  of  the  sea ;  but  further  inland  is 
a  highly  fertile  tract,  and  towards  the  interior  it  rises  into  hills  which 
abound  in  forest  trees,  many  of  them  valuable  for  purposes  of  cabinet- 
work, or  for  making  dyes  and  varnishes.  The  cultivated  parts  of  the 
province  produce  rice,  sugar,  spices,  and  numerous  drugs  :  salt  is  ob- 
tained on  the  coast 

The  chief  town  is  Cuttaek  (40,000  inhabitants),  on  a  branch  of  the 

Mahanuddy Pooree  or  Juggernaut,  on  the  coast  to  the  south,  at  the 

mouth  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  de- 
rives celebrity  from  its  containing  the  great  temple  of  Juggernaut, 
where  many  of  the  most  superstitious  rites  of  the  Hindoos  are  practised 
at  the  annual  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  idol,  when  crowds  of  pil- 
grims assemble  on  the  occasion.  Pooree  is  resorted  to  by  Europeans  on 
account  of  its  healthy  climate  and  cooling  sea-breeze. — To  the  n.  e. 
of  Cuttaek  is  Bakuore,  a  flourishing  port,  situate  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  jnore  inland  parts  of  Orissa  embrace  many  wild  territories,  some 
of  them  mountainous,  and  others  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inha- 
bited. 

Bengal,  Bahar,  and  the  portion  of  Orissa  above  described,  constitate 
the  lower  provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

(501.)  Bbnabes,  the  next  province  in  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  lies  at  a  somewhat  greater  elevation,  and  has  a  temperate 
climate  for  most  part  of  the  year  Large  quantities  of  iodigo  and  opium 
are  produced,  besides  barley,  wheat,  fliuc,  and  sugar.  There  are  exten^ 
sive  manufactures  of  muslins,  gauzes,  and  bro(^es,  in  many  of  the 
towns,  besides  considerable  trade  by  means  of  the  rivers.  The  town  of 
BenareM  (200,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  province,  lies  on  the  k. 
bank  of  tiie  Ganges,  and  is  a  crowded  seat  of  native  industxr,  and 
also  superstition.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  one  of  theur  most 
sacred  cities,  and  its  temples  are  frequented  by  numerous  priests  and 
crowded  with  swarms  of  devotees  and  pilgrims.  Mirzapore  (with  80,000 
inhabitants)  is  some  distance  above  Benares,  and  on  tne  opposite  bank 
of  the  Ganges. 

Allahabad,  a  large  province  to  the  westward  of  Benares,  in- 
cludes the  country  watei'ed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Jumna  above  its 
junction  with  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  the  districts  on  either  side  of  the 
latter  river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  productive  provinces  of 
British  India:  wheat,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  the  principal  crops;  sugar, 
opium,  and  saltpetre,  are  also  produced.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the 
province,  towards  the  Yindhya  Mountains,  is  the  hilly  district  of  Buii- 
delcund,  formerly  noted  for  its  diamond  mines  (Art.  495). 

The  most  considerable  towns  in  the  province  are  Allahabad  and 
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Cawnpore. — ABahahad  (65,000  inhabitants)  ia  situated  at  the  jonction  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jnmna ;  it  is  hence  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  sacred 
spot,  and  is  the  resort  of  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  come  to  bathe  in  the 
united  stream. — Cawnpore  (108,000  inhabitants),  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  upper  Ganges,  is  one  of  the  principal  miUtaij  stations  in  India, 
and  a  large  force  of  British  troops  is  always  cantoned  there. — Futtghpore, 
with  15,000  inhabitants,  is  a  thriying  town,  situated  about  mid- way  be« 
tween  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore. 

The  province  of  Agba,  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Allaha- 
bad, includes  the  southern  part  of  the  DotUt  (or  country  between  the 
streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna),  as  well  as  an  extensive  tract  to 
the  westward  of  the  Jumna,  and  watered  by  its  tributary,  the  Chumbul 
river.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  weU  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  indigo  (which  is  very  extensively  produced),  as  well  as  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  sugar,  together  with  wheat  and  bariey.  Cotton  and  sugar 
are  raised  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  province. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  part  of  India  are  Agra  (76,000  inhabitants),  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
inland  trade, — and  Muttra,  an  ancient  Kndoo  city,  higher  up  the  same 
river.— Six  miles  north  of  Agra  is  the  large  village  of  Secumdraf  which 
contains  the  splendid  tomb  of  the  emperor  Akhbar,  the  greatest  of  the 
Mogul  sovereigns. 

^e  town  of  Bkurtport^  situated  34  miles  to  the  N.  w.  of  Agra,  is  the 
capital  of  a  smaQ  state,  under  the  government  of  a  native  raj^  It  en- 
dured two  celebrated  sieges  by  the  British  army  (in  1805  and  1826), 
in  the  former  of  which  it  finally  capitulated,  and  in  the  latter  was  taken 
by  stonn.    But  the  fortifications  are  now  demolished. 

Ajmert  (220  miles  to  the  B.W.  of  Agra,  and  in  the  province  of  Bajpoo- 
tana),  is  the  capital  of  a  detached  district  of  the  same  name,  which  forma 
part  of  the  British  territory.  The  town  has  25,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  Northern  India,  and  the  residence 
of  numerous  wealthy  merchants. 

Delhi,  a  large  province  to  the  northward  of  Agra,  embraces 
.  the  upper  part  of  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  as 
well  as  an  extensive  tract  to  the  west  of  the  latter  river,  extending 
towards  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  and  the  country  watered  by  the 
Sntlej.  Great  part  of  the  soil  is  arid  and  sandy,  and  the  western  portion 
of  the  province  suffers  from  want  of  water ;  but  many  canals  have 
been  made  from  the  Jumna  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  tract 
lying  to  the  westward  of  Jumna  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  sugar  and  cotton  ave 
grown. 

The  present  city  of  Delhi  (160,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  though  extensive  remains  of 
the  more  ancient  city  are  found  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Delhi 
was  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  sovereignty,  and  contains  numerous 
mosques,  palaces,  and  other  splendid  works.  It  has  some  manufactures 
of  cotton-cloths,  shawls,  and  jewellery,  with  considerable  trade. — Pani" 
pHi,  a  small  town  to  the  northward  of  Delhi  (near  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Jumna),  is  famous  in  Indian  history  as  the  scene  of  two  great  battles— 
the  first,  in  1545,  between  the  native  sovereign  of  Delhi  and  the  founder 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  — and  the  other,  in  1761,  between  the  King  of 
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Canbool  and  the  Mahntta  chieftains — Meenti^  an  ancient  town  to  tho 
north-eastward  of  Delhi,  with  29,000  inhabitants,  is  an  important 
militarj  station,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  Mesrut. — Hwrd- 
war,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where 
it  issues  fimn  the  moontains,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  annual  £ur,  to  which 
myriads  of  pilgrims  resort  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of 
the  sacred  stream.  JSoorAee,  to  the  s.  w.  of  Hurdwar,  is  the  seat  of  an 
engineering  coUege,  established  for  the  education  of  natiTe  youth. 

The  prorinoe  of  Rohilcuhd,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Upper  Ganges, 
was  formerly  included  in  Delhi  Its  chief  town  is  Bareilty  (90,000  in- 
habitants), which  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  principal  prorincial  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  judicial  ci^ital  of  the  upper  prorinces.  The  inhabitants 
are  noted  for  Uieir  cutlery,  brass-work,  carpets,  embroideiy,  and  cabinet- 
work. 

The  mountainous  territory  of  KcvAoa;  which  extends  firom  the  som- 
mits  of  the  Himalaya  chain  into  the  plains  of  northern  Delhi  and  Bohil- 
cund,  is  included  in  the  goTemment  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  the 
less  rugged  parts  of  the  prorince,  wheat,  rice,  and  hemp,  are  grown.  The 
tea-plant  is  cultirated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  chief  town  is  Ahum, 
which  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  at  a  height  of  more  than  5000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  provinces  of  Benares,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  Meemt,  and  Bohil. 
cnnd,  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  the  C^^psr  or  Nar^-mfolem 
ProvtMceM,  which  are  presided  over  by  a  lientenant^QoTemor,  resident  at 


(502.)  Besides  the  above  provinces,  the  Bengal  Presidency  now  in* 
dudes  like  extensive  territory  of  the  Pnnjaub,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  India. 

The  PuKJAUB  is  an  inunense  region  watered  by  the  five  tributaries  of 
the  Indus  (Art.  456),  and  embracing  an  area  of  78,000  square  miles ;  it 
formerly  constituted  the  Eongdom  of  Lahore,  but  was  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions  in  1849.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  ruling  people  in 
Lahore  were  the  Sikhtf  a  warlike  race,  who,  however,  only  form  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the  territory.  The  Pnnjaub  is  leas 
generally  fertile  than  the  provinces  of  the  Ganges,  and  many  porttons  of 
it  consist  of  a  hard  clayey  soil ;  but  towards  the  immediate  banks  of 
the  rivers  the  land  is  more  productive,  and  many  of  the  elevated  valleys 
in  its  northern  portion  possess  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  SaJt 
occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  tiie  north-western  part  of  the 
Pnnjaub,  along  a  range  of  hills  (known  as  the  Salt  Bimge)  whicJi 
extends  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Jelonm  to  the  further  side  of  the  river 
Indus; 

The  principal  towns  in  the  Pnnjaub  are  Lahore,  Amritsir,  and  Mool- 
taun.  Lahore  (100,000  inhabitants),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  SiUi 
monarchy,  stands  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Ravee,  and  on  the  chief 
line  of  road  from  India  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia. — Awiritsir  or 
Umrittir  (90,000  inhabitants)  lies  40  miles  to  the  b.  by  K.  of  Lahore, 
and  possesses  some  manufactures  of  shawls  and  silks,  besides  consider- 
able transit  trade  with  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  regarded  bj  the 
Sikhs  as  a  sacied  city,  but  the  majority  of  the  population  are  either  Hin- 
doos or  Mbhammedana. 
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Mookmm  (80,000  inhabitants)  is  an  ancient  and  considerable  city  on 
the  left  bonk  of  the  Chenanb,  abont  120  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  and  possesses  some  silk  manafactares.  Hooltann  was  fonnerlj  a 
fortress  of  great  strength,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  bj  the  British  army- 
in  1849. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  Sutlej,  (a  short  distance  finom  Lahore,  and 
near  the  frontier  of  the  Punjanb,)  are  the  two  important  militaiy  posts  of 
JFerozepore  and  Ludhiana;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places  wero 
fought  (in  the  winter  of  1845-6)  the  important  battles  of  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  by  which  the  British  became  masten 
of  the  territory  above  described.— Gt(/€ra<;  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victoiy 
gained  by  the  British  troops  in  the  later  Sikh  campaign  of  1848-9,  is  a 
small  town  situated  to  the  northward  of  Lahore,  and  beyond  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chenanbw 

The  mountain-district  of  Simla,  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  sanitary 
purposes,  nearly  adjoins  the  easternmost  portion  of  the  Punjanb  terri- 
toiy,  to  which  it  is  politically  attached.  The  (own  of  Simla  lies  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  upper  Sutlej,  in  ^e  midst  of  a  beautifiil 
and  varied  tract  of  country,  belonging  to  Uie  lower  slopes  of  the  Hima^ 
laya  Mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7800  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
temperate  and  invigorating  atmosphere  is  experienced  in  tins  attractive 
locality.  The  population  of  Simla  fluctuates,  with  the  seasons,  between 
2000  and  more  than  ten  times  that  number. 

The  country  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  as  far  as  the  range  of 
the  Soleimann  Mountuns,  now  forms  part  of  the  British  territory.  The 
city  of  Peshataur  (50,000  inhabitants),  within  the  limits  of  the  mountain 
region  to  the  northward  of  this  tract,  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Caubool  river.  The  road  thence  to  Canbool  lies  through  the 
Khyber  pass  (Art  489). 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal  also  embraces  the  provinces  of  Assam,  Ara- . 
can,  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  other  territories  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay 
of  BengaL  These  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  India  proper,  and  are  described 
in  the  succeeding  section. 

(503.)  OcDB,  which  embraces  a  fertile  territory  of  24,000  square  mfles, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions,  formed,  prior  to  1856,  a 
native  kingdom,  in  alliance  with  Britain.  The  province  is  situated 
within  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  (above  Allahabad),  lying  for  the  most 
part  between  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  and  the  course  of  its  tributary 
the  Gogra.  The  mountainous  territory  of  Nepaul  bounds  Oude  to  the 
northward.  The  surface  of  Oude  is  generally  level,  the  soil  rich,  and 
the  province  produces  abundance  of  rice  and  other  grain,  with  sugar, 
indigo,  and  opium. 

Lucknow,  the  chief  city  of  Oude,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
(3oomtee  (one  of  the  affluents  of  Uie  Ganges),  and  has  300,000  inhabitants. 
^Fyzabud,  the  former  capital,  lying  on  the  river  Gk>gra,  is  a  large  and 
]>opulou8  place,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  but  is  said  to  be  fast  declining; 
in  its  neighbourhood,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Oude,  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 

(504.)  The  large  territory  of  Naopoke,  comprising  an  area  of  76,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  between  four  and  five  millions,  was  an« 
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nexed  to  the  British  dominions  in  1854,  previoos  to  which  it  had  constt* 
tated  a  native  State,  under  the  role  of  a  rajah.  The  Nagpore  territoij, 
which  is  entirely  inland,  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  highland  of  the 
Deccan.  Nearly  the  whole  tract  is  elevated  upwards  of  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  many  districts  reach  more  than  double  that  altitude. 
The  upper  course  of  the  river  Mahanuddy  waters  the  more  eastward 
division  of  the  province  ;  various  tributaries  of  the  Grodavery  flow 
through  its  western  division.  The  south-eastern  portion — towards 
Orissa — is  a  wooded  and  hilly  tract,  hitherto  unexplored. 

Nagpore  contains  gold,  and  also  iron,  lead,  manganese,  and  other 
mineral  ores.  Diamond-mines  were  formerly  worked  (at  Wyraghar,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  territory),  but  are  found  to  be  unremunerative. 
The  cultivated  parts  of  the  province  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  grains — ^induding  rice,  where  sufficient  means  of  irrigation  are  at 
hand. 

The  Nagpore  territory  includes  the  larger  part  of  the  native  province 
of  Berar,  together  with  part  of  Guudwana— the  latter  forming  its  northern, 
the  former  its  western  and  central,  portions.  The  principal  city  in  the 
territory  is  Nagpore,  with  110,000  inhabitants. 

(505.)  The  P&BsiDEKCT  OF  Bombay  lies  wholly  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  embracing  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  the  16th  parallel 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  together  with  part  of  the  interior 
table-lands,  and  the  large  province  of  Sinde,  lying  along  the  lower  course 
of  the  Indus.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  presidencies,  but  includes, 
with  Sinde,  an  area  of  more  than  120,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  ten  and  a  half  millions. 

Exclusive  of  Sinde,  the  provinces  embraced  within  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency are — ^part  of  Guzerat,  lying  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay; 
— part  of  EJiandeish,  extending  along  the  course  of  the  Tapty  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Nerbudda  rivers, —  the  districts  of  the  North  and 
South  Concan,  which  lie  along  the  coast^  between  the  Ghauts  and  the 
sea  ;  together  with  the  districts  of  Ahmednuggur  and  Poonah,  and  the 
province  of  Sattara,  all  comprising  parts  of  the  interior  table-land,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Ghauts.  The  inland  portions  of  the  presidency  enjoy  a 
temperate  and  healthy  atmosphere  ;  the  coast-region  is  moist,  and  'the 
climate  of  Bombay  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  more  unhealthy  to  Eu- 
ropeans than  that  of  any  other  part  of  India. 

Among  the  principu  vegetable  productions  of  the  coast  districts  are 
cotton,  rice,  dates,  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  cotton  grown  here  is  esteemed 
superior  in  quality  to  that  raised  in  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Sugar  and  indigo  (the  latter  of  very  fine  quality)  are  grown  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khandeish.  The  mulberry  tree  is  also  cultivated  largely  in  some 
parts,  and  the  silk-manufacture  is  pursued  in  some  of  the  towns,  but  not 
to  any  considerable  extent.  This  part  of  India  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
people  called  Parates^  who  are  of  Persian  origin,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers  of  that  country.  The  vastly  greater 
number  of  the  Parsees  (who  do  not,  in  all,  exceed  150,000)  are  settled 
in  Bombay,  where  they  constitute  the  principal  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, and  are  among  the  wealthiest  classes  of  the  community. 

(506.)  The  city  of  Bombay  (500,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the 
presidency,  lies  near  the  southern  extremity  of  an  island  of  the  same  name. 
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which  18  connected  by  an  artificial  causeway  with  the  larger  island  of 
Salsettc.  The  harboor  of  Bombay  is  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  India, 
and  the  town  possesses  extensive  docks,  besides  bazaars  and  warehouses  of 
great  magnitude.  Its  trade  is  very  eztensire,  and  is  second  only  to  that 
of  Calcutta,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  carried  on  with  China.  The  small 
island  of  Elephanta,  to  the  eastward  of  Bombay,  is  celebrated  for  its 
ancient  cave-temples,  and  on  the  island  of  Salsette  are  the  caves  of 
Kenneri,  of  similar  origin. 

Surat  (135,000  inhabitants),  a  large  town  to  the  northward  of  Bombay, 
lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tapty.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  has  been  diverted 
to  Bombay,  and  it  is  now  in  a  declining  state. — Baroche  (80,000  inhabit- 
ants), near  the  mouth  of  the  Ncrbudda,  has  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay  and  Surat  in  the  export  of  cotton  and  grain.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  under  the  name  of  Barygaza,  was  an  important  com- 
mercial emporium  in  Greek  and  Boman  times. — Ahmedabad  (130,000 
inhabitants),  an  inland  town,  and  formerly  Yt  place  of  great  importance, 
lies  at  some  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 

Poonah  (75,000  inhabitants)  is  a  large  and  important  town  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Ghauts,  upon  a  plain  elevated  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  presenting  in  its  healthy  and  temperate  climate  a  delightful  con- 
trast to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  coast.  A  fine  road  over  the 
Ghauts  connects  Poonah  with,  the  coast  adjacent  to  Bombay.  The 
country  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Poonah  ia  remarkable  for 
the  numerous  hill-forts  which  it  contains,  and  many  of  which  pre- 
sent striking  specimens  of  natural  strength — ^the  fort  occupying  the 
fiat  summit  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  the  plain  by  a  steep  escarpment 
on  every  side.  Among  these  are  the  fortresses  of  Trimbuck,  Malligawm 
Unkie,  and  many  others  cdebrated  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare. 

Ahmednvggur,  a  town  of  some  importance,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is 
70  miles  to  the  k.  e.  of  Poonah.  —  StUtarOf  a  strong  fortress  and  mi- 
litary position  on  the  river  Krishna  (a  short  distance  below  its  source), 
is  55  miles  to  the  s.  of  Poonah.  Beejapore  (125  miles  ■.  b.  of  Sattara), 
exhibits  the  extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  city — appropriately  de- 
signated '*the  Palmyra  of  the  Deocan,** — a  vast  mass  of  ruins,  em- 
bracing decayed  tombs,  temples,  palaces,  and  mosques. 

(507.)  The  large  province  of  Sindb  embraces  the  country  upon  either 
side  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  from  a  point  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  Chenaub  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  west  it 
is  limited  by  the  Hala  Moimtains  and  the  frontier  of  Beloochistan;  on 
the  east  it  stretches  far  into  the  Indian  desert,  the  portion  of  which  lying 
within  its  limits  is  distinguished  as  the  7%«rr,  or  little  Desert.  Sinde 
was  under  the  government  of  some  native  chieftains,  called  Ameers,  until 
1843,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  British,  —  the  decisive  battle  of 
Meeanee  gained  over  the  Ameers  in  that  year  having  completely  anni- 
hilated their  power. 

Sinde  has  an  area  of  58,000  square  miles,  but  about  half  of  this  extent 
belongs  to  the  desert.  Of  the  remainder,  only  those  parts  which  are 
watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  numerous  branches  are  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  province  owes  its  productiveness  entirely  to  that  river, 
the  annual  inundations  of  which  fertilise  the  fields.  The  delta  of  the 
Indus  has  a  rich  soil,  bat  la  poorly  cultivated:  the  general  aspect  of  tho 
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conntiy  is  flat  and  nnintereflting.  Bice  is  the  staple  prodaction  of  Sinde, 
but  wheat,  barlej,  and  other  grains,  are  raised,  as  well  as  indigo,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  hemp. 

Hyderabad  (24,000  inhabitants),  the  chief  town  of  the  proyince,  lies  on 
the  east  bank  of  Uie  Indus,  about  120  miles  above  the  sea. — Meeanee^  the 
scene  of  Napiei^s  famous  victory,  is  six  mUes  to  the  northward  of  Hyder- 
abad.—rolAiA  (18,000  inhabitants),  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  was  the 
ancient  capital,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton-clotha. — 
Kurachte,  on  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  the  delta,  is  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Sinde,  and  has  considerable  trade. — Shiharpore  (30,000  inhabit- 
ants >,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  to  the  westward  of  the  Indm^ 
is  a  flourishing  inland  town. 

(SOS.)  Hie  territories  embraced  within  the  PRBsniENcr  of  Mad&a* 
extend  entirely  across  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  embracing  all 
the  eastern  coast  from  the  shores  of  the  Chilka  Lake  southward  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  the  western  coast.  The  provinces 
com  prised  within  its  limits  are  the  Northern  Circaia,  which  extend  along 
the  Coromandel  coast  from  the  Chilka  Lake  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Krishna, — the  Camatic,  a  large  territory  which  stretches  fixNn  the 
eastern  coast  over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  interior, —  Coimbatore,  a 
small  inland  territory  in  the  western  part  of  the  Camatic, — with  Ma- 
labar and  Canara,  both  of  which  lie  upon  the  western  coast,  between  the 
Ghauts  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  total  area  of  the  pre- 
sidency is  nearly  145,000  square  miles. 

The  tract  called  the  Circars  is  in  general  hilly,  and  has  the  chain 
of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  upon  its  inland  frontier ;  but  a  narrow  plain 
extends  along  the  coast.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  sugar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  are  cultivated,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  The 
town  of  MasuHpatam  (with  28.000  inhabitants),  on  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  month  of  the  Krishna,  possesses  considerable  trade. — Caruufo^ 
further  to  the  N.  b.  (at  the  month  of  the  Godavery ),  is  also  a  sea-port  of 
consequence,  and  its  bay  affords  the  only  shelter  for  ships  along  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  large  province  of  the  Carnatic,  which  embraces  a  great  part 
of  Southern  India,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as  the  BcJa" 
ghaut  and  the  Paytn-ghaut  (that  is,  the  parts  above  and  below  the 
line  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts),  or  the  Upper  and  Lower  Camatic.  The 
climate  of  the  Lower  Camatic  is  intensely  hot,  and  the  soil  often  arid ; 
the  agricultural  produce  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  abimdant  as  in  most 
other  parts  of  India,  but  good  crops  of  rice  are  obtained  wherever  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  moisture  can  be  found,  especially  in  the  tract  watered 
by  the  lower  course  of  the  Cauvery  river.  The  upper  Carnatic  forms  a 
plateau  of  3000  feet  in  elevation,  and  has  a  temperate  climate  ;  rice,  se- 
samum,  and  other  descriptions  of  grain,  are  cultivated,  with  indigo  and 
cotton  in  some  situations,  and  also  sugar  to  a  limited  extent.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  Carnatic  are  Madras,  Arcot,  YcUore,  Pondichenx, 
Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  and  Madura. 

Madras  (700,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  lies  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  in  an  unsheltered  situation,  and  is  totally- 
destitute  of  any  harbour.  Ships  of  large  size,  however,  anchor  in  the 
roadstead  in  front  of  the  town,  and  land  passengera  and  goods  by  means 
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of  light  boats,  constracted  ao  as  to  live  through  the  tremendous  surf 
which  prevails  aloDg  this  coast.  Madras  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  George; 
it  possesses  extensive  warehouses,  bazaars,  and  other  poblic  boildings, 
uid  is  the  seat  of  a  yery  considerable  trade. 

Arcoi  (  53,000  inhabitants),  a  large  inland  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Falar^to  the  s.  w.  of  Madras,  was  formerly  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  the 
Camatic. —  Tcmiort  (80,000  inhabitants),  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Cau- 
yery,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Southern  India,  and  the  rival 
of  Benares  in  learning,  splendour,  and  antiquity ;  it  contains  a  magnificent 
pagoda,  one  of  the  finest  in  India. —  Trichinopof^^  higher  up  the  Canvery, 
is  a  fortified  town  with  30,000  inhabitants.  Ilie  sea-port  of  TVanyvsiar, 
situated  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cauvery,  was  formerly  a 
Danish  possession,  but  was  purchased  in  1845  (along  with  Serampore) 
by  the  British  Government.  It  has  23,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
considerable  trade. 

Madura^  an  interior  town,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Camatic,  with 
20,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  an  extenaiye  district*  The  district  of 
Tinnevelly  is  still  further  south,  reaching  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Tinnevelly  contains  among  its  in- 
habitants a  large  proportion  of  native  christians,  converted  by  means  of 
the  missionary  agency  which  is  extensively  employed  there.  The  town 
of  TiMhev^,  its  capital,  has  20,000  inhabitants. 

CoucBATORB  is  ft  Small  inland  province,  lying  between  the  Car- 
natic  and  the  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  at  an  elevation 
which  varies  from  500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  northern 
frontier  is  the  wild  and  hilly  tract  of  the  HeUgherries,  or  Bhe  Moun- 
tarns,  upwards  of  5000  feet  in  altitude,  and  amongst  which  a  de- 
lightfully cool  and  healthy  climate  is  found.  Both  tobacco  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  rice,  are  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  province.  Cotm- 
baiore  is  also  the  name  of  the  principal  town,  but  Ootaeamundf  a  small 
place  situated  among  the  Neilgherries»  is  of  more  interest  to  Euro- 
peans, by  whom  it  is  greatly  resorted  to  as  a  sanitary  station. 

The  province  of  Malabar  lies  along  the  western  coast  of  India, 
between  the  parallels  of  10^  20*  and  12°,  and  is  bounded  on  the  land 
side  by  the  high  chain  of  the  Ghauts.  A  sandy  plain  stretches  imme- 
diately along  the  coast,  but  towards  the  interior  are  numerous  fertile 
valleys  and  ravines,  which — as  well  as  the  hills  that  enclose  them — are 
covered  with  verdure.  Gold  is  washed  down  by  the  streams  which 
water  the  coast,  and  is  worked  to  a  small  extent  among  the  mountains 
from  which  they  flow.  Pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  cardamums,  betel-nuts, 
ginger,  and  rice,  are  among  the  chief  vegetable  productions  both  of  this 
province  and  that  of  Canara,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  north,  and  the  hill- 
sides are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  of  teak,  sandal-wood,  and  other 
valuable  timber.  To  the  north-eastward  of  Malabar  is  the  district  of 
Coorg,  a  wild  and  mountainous  territory  lying  among  the  ranges  of  the 
Ghauts. 

The  town  of  Calkuit  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  has  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  carries  on  considerable  trade,  but  has  greatly  declined  from  the  im- 
portance it  possessed  when  India  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  (in 
1498),  at  wldch  time  it  was  the  splendid  capital  of  a  native  ruler  called 
the  iSunorin.—  Cbnoiure,  further  to  the  northward,  is  a  flourishing  sea- 
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port,  and  the  principal  military  station  in  the  proTince.  Crangcutore^  75 
miles  8.  of  CaUcut,  is  a  port  of  some  note 

Canara  extends  northward  from  Malabar  to  the  I5lh  parallel, 
which  forms  the  Umit  of  the  Madras  Presidency  upon  this  side  of  India ; 
it  is  a  narrow  tract  lying  between  the  Ghaats  and  the  sea,  and  resembles 
the  last-mentioned  prorince  in  character  and  produce.  The  principal 
town  and  seat  of  trade  is  Mangahrej  which  has  about  11,500  inha- 
bitants and  exports  great  quantities  of  rice. 

(509.)  Pcndicherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  85  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Madras,  is  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  India.  It 
has  about  80,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  Indigo,  sugar, 
and  the  mulberry,  are  cultivated  in  the  yicinity.  like  other  places  along 
this  coast,  Pondicherrry  possesses  no  harbour,  but  has  a  tolerable  road- 
stead, and  its  situation  is,  on  the  whole,  better  adapted  for  commercial 
purposes  than  that  of  Madras. — The  small  town  of  Makeey  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar  (about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Cananore  and  Calicut), 
is  also  a  French  possession. 

(510.)  Upon  the  western  coast,  extending  from  the  15th  nearij  to  the 
16th  parallel,  and  intervening  between  the  respective  limits  of  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Plresidencies,  \a  the  territory  of  Gk>A,  embracing  an 
area  of  about  a  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  principal  of  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  India.  The  city  of  Goa,  which  was  once  a  great 
and  splendid  seat  of  trade  and  power,  has  long  since  fallen  into  att«r 
decay,  and  is  now  chiefly  in  ruins.  Six  miles  nearer  to  the  coast  is 
Pan/Ml,  or  New  Goo,  which  has  about  9000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
a  limited  commerce.  The  Portuguese  also  possess  the  town  of  Damaun^ 
on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  with  about  6000  inhabitants  ;  and 
l>tu,  a  small  town  and  fort,  situated  on  an  isUind  of  the  same  name, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Eattywar,  or  Ouxerat  But  all 
Uiese  are  unimportant  places,  and  of  no  real  value  to  the  Portuguese 
Crown. 

2.  PKOTEGTBD  STATES. 

(511.)  The  States  which  still  retain  their  native  forms  of  government, 
though  really  in  subjection  to  British  influence,  and  in  some  cases  under 
the  direct  administration  of  British  officers,  are  Hyderabad,  Mysore, 
Travancore,  Cochin,  Kolapore,  Sawunt-Warree,  Gwalior,  Indore, 
Bhopaul,  Guxerat,  Cutch,  the  Rajpoot  States,  Bahawalpore,  the  various 
Hill  States,  and  a  few  other  territories  of  limited  extent 

The  most  considerable  among  these  powers  are  Hyderabad,  which 
forms  the  territory  of  the  Nizam;  Gwalior,  which  belongs  to  ^e  family 
of  Scindia  ;  and  Gnzerat,  which  constitutes  the  dominion  of  a  native 
sovereign  styled  the  Guicowar.  Mysore,  though  nominally  under  the 
rule  of  a  native  rajah,  is  virtually  a  British  possession. 

(512.)  Htderabad,  or  the  Nizam's  Dominion,  embraces  a  large  terri- 
tory in  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly 
100,000  square  miles.  The  whole  territory  belongs  to  the  table-Uuid 
of  the  Deccan,  and  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Gk>davery,  Krishna,  and 
their  various  tributaries. 
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The  ehief  town,  Hjfderti^df  is  situated  on  a  tribatuy  of  the  Krishaa* 
and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  six  miles  to  the  N.  w.  is  the  fort  of 
Golooiida,  formerlj  the  depository  of  the  diamonds  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  India. — Beeder  is  a  decayed  city  to  the  N.  w.  of  Hyder- 
abad.— Aurungabad  (60,000  inhabitants)  is  a  large  city  in  the  k.  w.*  part 
of  the  Nizam's  territories  ;  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  celebrated  cave- 
temples  of  Ellora,  and  50  miles  to  the  north-eastward  is  the  village  of 
Auye^  the  scene  of  the  splendid  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
(then  Sir  A.  Wellesiev)  in  1803. 

(513.)  Mtbobb,  a  large  province  in  the  south  of  India,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Madras  Ftesidency.  It  forms  a 
plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  and  consequently  enjoys  a  temperate 
climate.  In  addition  to  most  of  the  ordinary  productions  of  India,  the 
vine  and  the  cypress  grow  luxuriantly  in  many  parts  of  this  province, 
and  apples,  peaches,  and  strawberries,  are  raised  in  the  gardens. 

Under  the  dominion  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  successor  Tippoo  Saib,  the 
extent  of  Mysore  was,  during  the  last  century,  much  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent :  it  now  embraces  about  30,000  square  miles  of  country,  and  is  no- 
minally governed  by  a  rajah,  under  British  superintendence,  but  the 
government  is  in  reality  administered  by  the  officers  of  the  Madras  Flc^ 
sidency.  * 

The  chief  towns  are,  Mysore  (popuhition  65,000),  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory  —  SeringaptUam  (30,000  inhabitants),  on  an  island 
in  the  river  Canvery, — and  Bangalore  (60,000  inhabitants),  at  fiome 
distance  to  the  north*eastward.  Seringapatam  was  the  capital  of  Tippoo 
Saib*s  kingdom,  and  was  strongly  fortified  ;  but  it  was  stormed  by  the 
British  troops  in  1799,  since  which  its  importance  has  declined.^- Bax- 
gahre  is  now  the  largest  town  in  the  province,  and  has  some  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  with  considerable  trade. 

(514.)  Cochin,  a  small  province  on  the  south-west  coast  of  India, 
and  about  2000  sqnare  miles  in  area,  lies  immediately  south  of  Malabar. 
The  hills  which  form  its  inland  boundary  are  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  of  teak  and  other  wood,  the  timber  of  which  is  highly  valued 
for  ship-building.  The  town  of  Cochin  (situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  con- 
siderable inlet  of  the  coast)  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  territory 
is  governed  by  a  native  rajah.  . 

(515.)  To  the  southward  of  Cochin,  and  extending  thence  to  Cape 
Ck>morin,  is  the  province  of  Travamcose,  also  a  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful territory  :  great  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  which  abound 
in  elephants,  buffaloes,  ti^^ers,  monkeys,  and  other  wild  animals.  On 
the  coast  are  several  small  but  thriving  ports,  from  which  pepper,  car- 
damums,  teak-wood,  sandal-wuod,  cocoa<nuts,  coir  (or  cocoa-nut  fibre), 
betel-nuts,  cordage,  cassia,  and  fish-maws,  are  exported.  Travancore  is 
under  the  government  of  a  native  rajah.  The  chief  town  is  TVioaadhifli, 
on  the  coast  to  the  north-west  of  Cape  C^morin. 

(516.)  The  country  embraced  within  the  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  Deccan  was  formerly  under  the  rule  of  a  people  called  the 
Mahrattas,  whose  power  was  at  one  time  considerable,  but  was  greatly 
Weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Paniput,  gained  over  them  by  Ahmed 
Shah  (the  sovereign  of  Ombool),  in  1 761,  and  aas  subsequently  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  contests  with  the  British. 

Among  the  present  remains  of  the  Mahratta  power  are  the  small  ter 
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ritories  of  Kolapobb  and  Sawuvt-Waxkbb,  which  adjoin  the  lootli- 
ward  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidencj,  bj  which  they  are  nearly 
enclosed.  Each  territoiT  is  under  the  rale  of  a  native  rajah.  The 
towns  of  Koiapore  and  oatcrunl-  Warree,  their  respective  capitali,  are  of 
little  note. 

(517.)  Ikdorb,  the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Holkar,  one  of  the 
former  fendatory  chieftains  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  is  a  small  teiritmj 
of  iireg^ar  shape.  It  extends  oiver  the  middle  coarse  of  the  river  Ker- 
budda,  and  embraces  a  small  part  of  the  plateau  of  Malwa,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Vindhya  Moantatns,  —  including  altogether  about 
8300  square  miles.  The  chief  town,  Indare^  lies  in  the  province  of  liahra, 
on  the  plain  to  the  northward  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains. 

(516. )  G  WALIOR,  or  the  dominion  of  Scindia,  also  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftains,  inclades  a  large  tractof  oonnoyof 
very  irregular  shape,  stretching  from  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna.  This  territory  embraces  the  greater  part 
of  the  plateau  of  Malwa,  and  includes  altogether  more  than  83,000  square 
miles.  The  opiam  of  Malwa  is  particularly  celebrated,  and  this  province 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  ootton-plant  %  grapes  of  the  iiaest 
quality  are  also  produced. 

The  capital  of  Scindia's  territory  is  Gwalior  (50,000  inhabitants), 
a  strong  town  and  fortress  about  60  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Agra.  Gwalior  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1842,  pre. 
vious  to  which  the  dominions  of  Scindia  had  ranked  among  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  India. —  Oojeitt,  on  the  plateau  of  Malwa,  further  to 
the  southward,  is  an  ancient  and  venerated  Hindoo  city,  with  150,000  . 
inhabitants. 

(519.)  The  small  territory  of  Bhopattl,  6700  square  miles,  in  the 
sonth-east  corner  of  Malwa,  extends  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ner- 
bndda  northward  over  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  is  governed  by  a 
native  rajah.  The  chief  town  is  Bhopavly  near  the  nonh  foot  of  the 
Vindhya  range. 

(520.)  The  district  of  BimDELCUND  adjoins  the  Gwalior  territory  to 
the  eastward,  and  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jumna. 
A  great  portion  of  it  is  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and 
the  remainder  embraces  some  small  states  tributary  to  Britain,  though 
governed  by  native  rulers.  Tlie  southern  and  eastern  p:^rts  of  Bundel- 
cund  are  hilly :  the  more  level  tracts  produce  in  abundai.ce  all  the  or* 
dinaiy  grains  and  plants  of  India.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
district  are  the  diamond  mines  of  Pnnnah,  now  exhausted. 

The  territory  of  Rbwah,  further  to  the  eastward,  also  forms  a  sniAll 
native  state,  the  capital  of  which  is  a  town  of  the  same  name  (about  65 
miles  B.W.  of  Allahabad). 

(521.)  The  extensive  province  of  Guzebat,  which  includes  neariy  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Eattywar  (between  the  gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay), 
is  comprised  within  the  dominions  of  a  sovereign  styled  the  Guicowar,  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  former  Mahratta  power. 
The  Guicowar's  territories  include  about  30,000  square  miles ;  the  pe- 
ninsular portion  is  hilly  in  the  interior,  and  only  scantily  supplied  with 
water,  but  most  parts  of  Gozerat  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  indigo, 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  com. 

The  town  of  Baroda  (the  capital  of  the  Guicowar*s  dominions)  lies  a 
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abort  distance  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  Galf  of  Camhaj,  and  haa  con- 
siderable trade,  with  140,000  inhabitants. —  Cambajf,  at  the  luad  of  the 
gulf  and  on  the  estuary  of  the  river  Mhje,  was  formerlr  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  present,  but  has  declined  from  the  filling  np  of  its 
harbour  by  the  deposits  of  the  rirer. — 2>tif,  off  the  south  coast  of  the 
Kattywar  peninsula,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  small  Portuguese  settle- 
ment (Art  510.). 

The  mercantOe  classes  in  Onzerat,  and  likewise  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  belong  to  a  tribe  cslled 
Bamans,  Many  of  the  Banian  merchants  are  yeiy  we^thy,  and  engage 
actiTcly  in  distant  commercial  voyages. 

(582.)  CuTCH,  a  small  territory  under  the  govemment  of  a  sovereign 
tensed  the  Rao,  is  a  narrow  peninsula  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Catch 
and  the  tract  called  the  Runn  (Art  495),  embracing  about  7000  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  but  cotton  is  grown  to  some 
extent ;  animals  (including  the  horse,  goat,  sheep,  ox,  and  wild  ass)  are 
very  numerous.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  is  used  as  food  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan portion  of  the  population. 

The  chief  town  is  Bhocj,  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. — Maudicee, 
on  the  south  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Gutch,  is  the  chief 
sea-port  of  the  province.  The  mariners  of  Gutch  are  a  bold  and 
enterprising  race,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  the  shores  of 
the  IRed  Sea.  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Southern  Asia. 

(523. )  Rajpoot  ANA  is  the  name  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Northern 
India,  extending  eastward  from  Sinde  to  the  territory  bordering  on  the 
Jumna,  and  embracing  the  region  of  the  Great  Desert  and  the  tract  of 
the  Aravnlli  Mountains.  It  is  divided  into  numerous  small  states,  in 
most  of  which  the  ruling  people  are  a  race  called  the  Bajpoots,  whence 
the  name  of  the  territory  is  derived.  The  western  and  northern  parts 
of  Bajpootana  are  generally  arid,  barren,  and  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive ;  but  the  souuiem  and  eastern  parts,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ara- 
vulli  Hills  and  towards  the  banks  of  the  river  Chumbol,  are  watered  and 
fertile. 

The  principal  of  the  Rajpoot  States  are  Oodeypore  (or  Mewar),  Sir- 
hohi,  Jhodpore,  Jeysulmere,  Bikanere,  Jeypore,  and  Eotah,  all  of  which 
embrace  territories  of  some  extent  and  derive  their  names  from  those  of 
the  principal  towns  which  they  contain.  Oodeypore,  Jhodpore,  Jeynd- 
mere,  Jeypore^  and  Bikanere,  are  the  most  considerable  towns. 

(524.)  Bahawalporb,  a  considerable  territory  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Bajpoot  States,  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  east- 
ward into  the  desert,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  emoraced  within  its 
limits.  Near  the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  com,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  sugar.  This  territory  is  governed  by  a  ruler  styled  the  Khan. 
Bahawalpore  (20,000  inhabitants)  is  also  the  name  of  the  chief  town, 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  about  58  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mooltaun.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  and  flourishing  silk  manu- 
factures. 

(525.)  The  territories  included  under  the  general  name  of  the  HiU 
States  are  situated  in  the  extreme  north  of  India,  amongst  the  high 
valleys  of  the  Himalaya.  Tbey  embrace  together  an  area  of  about  ten 
thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  exceeding  half  a  million.    As 
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numj  as  nineteen  dtiferent  States  are  eniunerated,  most  of  them  of  very 
small  dimensions 

In  this  part  of  India,  within  the  tract  limited  on  one  side  by 
ihe  apper  ooane  of  the  Satlej,  and  on  the  other  bj  the  river  Alnknanda. 
(one  of  the  two  principal  arms  of  the  Ganges^  are  the  territories  of 
KooNAWUB,  SiRMOBR,  and  Gdrbwal,  all  of  them  situated  amongst  the 
wildest  region  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  embracing  a  sncceaaion 
of  Alpine  yalleys,  stupendous  declirities,  and  deep  ravines.  Gurfawal 
contains  the  sources  both  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  which  are  re- 
garded by  the  Hindoos  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  are  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims.  Some  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  these  wild  rogions 
dwell  in  villages  situated  at  altitudes  of  from  seven  to  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  canying-trade 
whidb  they  pursue  with  the  people  of  Tibet. 

These  territories  are  governed  by  numerous  petty  rajahs,  under 
British  protection.  The  chief  towns  which  they  contain  are  Sm^mmm 
and  JKomcm  (both  in  Koonawnr),  and  NahtM,  in  the  territoiy  of  &• 
more.  Koonawur  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Bussahir,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Hill  States. 

SiKuiM,  a  small  state  much  further  to  the  eastward,  between  the 
territories  of  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  has  upon  its  northern  frontier  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  system,  and  the  highest  known  mountain- 
summits  on  the  globe.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a  rajah,  whose 
residence  is  the  small  town  of  Tumlamg, 

3.  INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

(526.)  Cashxbrb,  which  embraces  the  fine  valley  of  that  name,  is 
«itnated  to  the  northward  of  the  Punjaub.  Cashmere  was  formeriy  in- 
duded  in  the  Sikh  dominions,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  late  kingdom  of 
Lahore ;  but  in  1846  it  was  (with  a  large  adjacent  territory)  erected 
into  a  separate  state,  under  the  government  of  a  native  rajah. 

The  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  is  watered  by  the  nppcr  course  of  the  river  Jelonm«  and  is 
bounded  on  either  hand  by  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  EQmalaya 
Mountains.  It  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which  that  called  the 
Wuler  lake  (an  expansion  of  the  Jeloum)  is  the  most  considerable.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  valley  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  abundant 
fruits  and  flowers,  among  which  the  ruse  b  carefully  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  attar  extracted  fh>m  iL  The  shawls  woven  from  the  fine 
hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat  also  enjoy  the  highest  reputation ;  but  the 
demand  for  them  has  fallen  off  of  late  years 

The  capital,  called  Sermuggur  (or,  more  frequently,  CosAsure),  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jeloum,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants.  Higher  up  the 
river  is  Idamabad^  also  a  considerable  town. 

(627.)  Nbpavl,  the  lai^gest  among  the  independent  governments  of 
India,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  which  extends  along  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  for  a  length  of  nearly  500  miles, 
between  the  Bridsh  province  of  Kumaon  on  the  west  and  the  little 
state  of  Sikhim  on  the  east  The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  rugged, 
and  along  its  northern  frontier  it  inclndes  many  of  the  highest  deTations 
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belonging  to  the  mountain-region.  The  valleys,  howeTer,  are  gene* 
rally  fertile.  Nepaul  exhibits  great  diyersity  both  of  climate  and  na* 
tural  life,  the  vegetable  and  animal  prodactions  of  tropical  regions  being 
found  almoet  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Nepatd 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  several  independent  rajahs,  but  all 
these  are  now  subject  to  the  head  of  the  Ghoorka  tribe,  who  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  entire  country. 

The  diief  town,  called  Khalmandoo  (with  50,000  inhabitants), 
lies  in  a  circular  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4800  feet  above  the 
sea.    The  to^tTi  of  Ghoorka  is  situated  further  to  the  westward. 

(528.)  BooTAH,  to  the  eastward  of  Nepaul  and  Sikhim,  is  also  a 
long  and  narrow  territory,  which  stretches  along  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  embraces  a  succession  of  rugged  moun- 
tain-tracts and  elevated  valleys.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a  ruler 
styled  the  DA-rajah :  the  chief  town  is  TcLsgimdan^  near  the  western 
frontier. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  indeed  of  all  the  hill- 
countries  of  India,  are  a  more  hardy  and  energetic  race  than  the 
Hindoos  in  general.  The  Booteans  are  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  both  these  people  and  the  Nepaulese  carry  on  considerable 
traffic  across  the  mountains,  in  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of 
Bengal  and  Tibet:  the  Booteans  are  believed  to  be  in  part  of  Mongolian 
origin. 
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(529.)  Ceylon,  to  the  south  of  India,  has  an  area  of  25,742  square 
miles  (about  one-sixth  smaller  than  Ireland).  It  is  divided  from  the 
mainland  by  Palk's  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar;  but  a  long  chain  of 
islets  and  shallow  sand-banks  (called  Adam's  Bridge)  nearly  connects 
its  north-west  coast  with  the  shores  of  the  continent  Ceylon  is  oval  in 
form,  and  has  a  compact  shape,  with  few  indentations,  though  extensive 
salt-water  lagoons  occur  on  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  interior  of  Ceylon  comprises  an  extensive  mountain-region,  but 
n  broad  belt  of  lowland  extends  round  the  coaat,  and  the  nor^em  half 
uf  the  island  is  generally  level.  The  higher  portions  of  the  mountain- 
region  form  a  plateau  with  a  mean  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  upon  which  various  peaks  rise  to  a  further  height  of  2000  feet. 
Pedrotallagalla,  8300  feet  in  elevation,  which  overlooks  the  high  plain 
of  Kewera  Ellia,  is  the  loftiest  point  in  the  island:  Adam's  Peak, further 
to  the  southward,  is  7420  feet  in  absolute  height  Among  the  moun- 
tain-districts there  are  numerous  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  as  well  as 
elevated  plains. 

The  longest  river  of  Ceylon  is  called  the  Mahavilla-Gunga,  which  flows 
from  the  centre  of  the  island  towards  the  north-eastern  coast,  and  has 
a  length  of  about  200  miles.  There  are  numerous  smaller  streams,  and 
the  salt-water  lagoons  along  the  western  coast  serve  partially  for  the 
purpose  of  inland  navigation.  Ceylon  has  several  good  harbours,  of  which 
that  of  Trincomalee,  in  the  north-east,  and  Galle,  at  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  island,  are  the  most  safe  and  extensive.  Among  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  island  axe  iron,  manganese,  and  plumbago. 
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together  with  nitre,  ainm,  and  salt,  the  last  of  which  is  largely  exported 
to  Madras  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  mbj,  amethjst,  topaz,  sapphire, 
cai*B-eye,  beryl,  and  other  precious  stones,  are  also  found,  and  there  b  a 
Taluable  pearl-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon,  like  that  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  is  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  monsoons  ;  the  north-east  monsoon  prevails 
from  November  to  February,  and  the  south-west  monsoon  from  April 
to  September.  In  the  intervening  months  variable  winds  and  calms 
are  experienced.  The  heat  is  not  in  general  so  great  as  on  the  mainland, 
but  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  uniformly  hotter  and  drier  tha^ 
the  western  and  south-western  coasts.  In  the  mountain-district  a  tem- 
perate climate  is  experienced :  at  Newera  Ellia  (elevated  6300  feet 
above  the  sea)  the  thermometer  ranges  between  35°  and  80°,  and 
sometimes  falls  in  winter  below  the  freezing  point, —  while  at  Colombo 
(on  the  west  coast)  the  mean  temperatures  of  winter  and  summer  are 
79°  and  81°  and  at  Trincomalee  77°  and  84°. ' 

The  vegetation  of  Ceylon  includes  nearly  all  the  valuable  productions 
of  the  adjacent  mainland,  besides  others  not  found  elsewhere.  Bice  is 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  island  ;  the 
coffee-plant  chiefly  in  the  interior  provinces.  The  forests  abound  in 
teak,  and  also  in  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sapan,  iron,  jack,  and  other  orna- 
mental woods.  But  the  two  most  characteristic  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  cinnamon-pkint  The  former  of 
these  contributes  largely  to  the  food  of  the  people  ;  and  every  part  of  it 
— the  leaves,  the  sap,  the  kernel,  the  shell,  and  the  outer  covering  or 
husk — serves  some  useful  purpose.  Oil  is  largely  extracted  from  the 
nut,  and  its  preparation  is  earned  on  at  Colombo  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  The  cinnamon  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  sonthem  districts  of  the 
island,  and  towards  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  interior. 

Among  the  native  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  which  is  very  name* 
roQS  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  together  with  nearly  all  the 
animals  common  to  the  adjacent  mainland. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  amounted,  in  1857,  to  1,698,000,  of  whom 
fewer  than  5,000  arc  whitc&  The  Singalese  (as  the  bulk  of  the  natives 
are  called)  inhabit  chiefly  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  island; 
people  of  Hindoo  origin  occupy  the  north  and  north-eastern  coasts  ; 
and  Moors  or  Mohammedans  (of  Arabic  descent)  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  bland.  A  people  called  the  Veddas,  who  are  probaUy 
the  descendants  of  the  aborigines,  are  found  in  the  forests  and  remote 
parts  of  the  interior,  in  a  very  low  condition  of  savage  life. 

The  Buddhist  worship  almost  universally  prevails  throi^out  Ceylon. 
CSuistianity,  however,  has  made  some  progress  among  the  native  popa- 
lation,  and  Colombo  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  colonial  bJshopricks  be- 
longing to  the  English  Church. 

Ceylon  forms  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown.  It  is  unconnected 
with  either  of  the  presidencies  of  the  Indian  mainland,  and  is  under 
the  administration  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  legislative  and  executive 
councils.  Colombo  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Before  its  possession  by  Britain,  Ceylon  was 
colonised  both  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.  The  coast  districts  came 
into  the  possession  of  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  bat  the 
interior  remained  under  the  government  of  a  native  sovereign — tho 
King  of  Candy — until  1815,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Briti^L 


Cejlon  u  diTided  into  five  pnmnces, — the  NortbcrBtEastern,  Southern, 
Western,  and  Central.  The  internal  trade,  aa  well  as  the  foreign  con»- 
xneroe  of  the  island,  has  been  greatly  extended  within  recent  jears. 
The  exports  of  Ceylon  are  chiefly  coffee,  cocoa-nnt  oil,  and  cinnamon, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  are  supplied  to  Britain.  But  the  present 
amount  of  its  trade,  though  considerable,  is  inferior  to  that  which  it  en- 
joyed in  the  llth  and  12th  centuries,  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian 
merchants. 

Coiombo,  the  capital,  has  about  35,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade.  It  possesses  only  a  small  harbour,  but 
ships  anchor  safely  in  the  roadstead,  excepting  during  the  8.  w.  mon- 
soon.—Ga/!k  (or  Point  de  QalleX  in  the  south,  possesses  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  is  the  station  for  the  East  Indian  steam-packets. —  Trin- 
comaUe,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  is  a  well-fortified  town, 
with  a  good  harbour  and  considerable  trade. —  Caiu/y,  in  the  interior,  is 
now  only  a  Iai*ge  village :  Newera  ElUa,  47  miles  to  the  southward,  is 
frequented  as  a  sanitary  station,  owing  to  Its  elcTation  and  temperate  at- 
mosphere. 

(53a)  The  Laeeadwe  IskuuU^  a  group  of  seyenteen  in  number,  are 
situated  about  150  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  They 
are  of  small  size  and  trifling  eleration  above  the  sea,  and  mostly  protected 
by  coral  reefs  on  the  windward  side :  the  cocoa-nut  is  their  only  vahuible 
article  of  produce.  The  inhabitants,  about  6500  in  number,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Biby^  or  natiye  princess,  of  Canancve,  upon  the  adjaoemt  coait 
of  the  mainland. 

The  Maldive  iJands,  a  more  considerable  archipelago  than  the  pre- 
ceding, lie  further  to  the  southward,  and  extend  through  nearly  500 
miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  They  form  numerous  circular  groups 
or  assemblages  of  islands,  called  ato&,  each  group  being  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  coral  rock,  which  is  only  at  a  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea, — in 
some  cases  scarcely  reachins;  the  level  of  high  water.  The  islets  them- 
selves are  entirely  composed  of  coral  rock,  and  the  highest  ground  in  the 
archipelago  does  not  exceed  20  feet  in  altitude.  In  the  centre  of  each 
atoll  is  a  lagoon,  of  only  15  or  20  fathoms  depth,  but  the  channels  between 
the  different  groups  are  much  deeper,  and  some  of  them  aflbrd  a  passage 
for  the  largest  vessels. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  group,  the  most  valuable  possession  of 
the  Maldive  Islands  is  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  various  produce  of  which 
is  largely  exported  by  the  natives. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  native 
chief,  but  annually  reader  a  nominal  homage  to  the  British  governor 
of  Ceylon.  They  are  Mohammedans  in  rel^ion,  and  are  described  as 
a  mild  .and  inofiensive  race. 

(531.)  To  the  southward  of  the  Maldive  Islands  Qjing  nearly  under 
the  same  meridian,  and  between  the  5th  and  8th  parallels  of  s.  latitude) 
is  the  CiagM  Archipelago,  a  group  of  coral  reefs,  situated  in  the 
broader  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  island  of 
Diego  Garcia,  which  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  only  from  8  to  10  feet 
above  the  level  of  high  wiater. 

The  islands  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago  are  covered  with  taQ 
cocoa-nut  trees,  the  other  produce  consisting  of  poultry,  pigs,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.    A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  upon  some  of  the 
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gnmp.  There  are  a  few  Earopean  settlers,  chieflj  French,  and  the 
islands  are  sometimes  visited  by  trading-vessels  for  the  sake  of  fresh 
provisions  and  water.  A  small  quantity  of  cocoa-nat  oil  is  exported. 
These  isUnds  form  a  dependency  of  the  British  colony  of  Mauricina. 


SKCTION  TI. —  EASTERN  INDIA,   OB  THE  INDO-CHINESE 

FENINSULA. 

(532.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — The  south-eastern  pe- 
ninsula of  Asia  (which  is  called,  from  its  situation,  Inelia  be^ 
yond  the  Ganges^  or  the  Indo-Chinese  peninnda)  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  China  and  Tibet,  on  the  east  and  south  bj 
the  China  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  plains  of  Northern  Hindoostan.  It  embraces  altogether 
about  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  is  chieflj  divided 
among  three  native  states, — viz.  the  Empire  of  Bnnnah, 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  and  the  Empire  of  Anam  (or  Cochin- 
Cbina),  There  are  also  considerable  territories  which 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  besides  some  small  Malay  states  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  But  the  whole  peninsula 
constitutes  one  geographical  region,  and  the  countries  which 
it  includes  may  be  described  under  the  same  general  head. 

(533.)  Natural  Features^  Climate^  Sfc. — The  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  consists  of  several  long  river-valleys,  which  lie  in 
the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east,  and  are  divided 
bj  a  succession  of  mountain-chains  (Art  455).  The  rivers 
by  which  these  valleys  are  watered  are  the  Sang-koi,  the 
Maj-kuang  or  Mekon,  the  Meinam,  the  Saluen,  and  the 
Irawady,  all  of  which  flow  through  rich  alluvial  plains  in 
their  lower  courses.  The  narrow  peninsula  of  Malaja, 
which  is  prolonged  to  the  southward  of  the  entire  region, 
has  a  chain  of  hills  running  through  its  whole  length,  but 
their  altitude  is  inconsiderable. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries 
resemble  in  most  respects  those  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan.  The 
western  coasts  (which  border  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal)  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  have  a  humid  atmosphere, 
resembling  that  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  ;  but  they  are  fonnd  less 
insalnbrious  to  European  constitutions.  Singapore  (at  the  southern  ex> 
treraity  of  the  Malay  peninsula),  though  within  little  more  than  one 
degree  of  the  equator,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  (80*6)  which  is 
lower  than  that  either  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Pondichenr,  and  which 
is  subject  to  a  very  slight  degree  of  variation, — the  difierence  between 
its  summer  and  winter  temperatures  being  only  2*3,  and  between  that  of 
the  hottest  and  coldest  months  only  3*6. 
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TDd  extenslvo  forests  in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  yield  abundance  of 
the  most  valuable  timber,  among  which  are  many  woods  used  as  dyes 
and  perfumes.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  eagle  (or  aquila) 
wood,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Cochin-China  and  Siam,  and  is  Uu^ely 
exported  to  China,  where  it  is  used  as  a  perfume  in  the  temples.  The 
tetik  of  this  peninsula  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Ifalabar  coast. 
Cinnamon  grows  in  Cochin-China,  and  is  confined  to  that  country  and 
Ceylon.  Among  the  native  productions  of  Camboja  is  gamboge^  and 
there  are  besides,  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  numerous 
valuable  gums,  resins,  spices,  grains,  and  fruits. 

(534.)  Inhabitants. — The  total  population  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  is  perhaps  about  twenty-two  millions : 
about  three  millions  of  these  are  inhabitants  of  Burmah ;  — 
Siam  contains  about  six  millions ;  —  and  the  Cochin-Chinese 
empire  thirteen  millions.  All  of  them  are  thinly-peopled 
countries,  compared  to  other  portions  of  eastern  and  south- 
em  Asia,  and  considered  in  reference  to  their  great  natural 
wealth  and  fertility. 

The  Indo-Chinese  constitute  a  distinct  race,  the  general  characteristics 
of  which  are  the  same  throughout  the  peninsula,  though  with  numerous 
minor  differences.  They  are  in  general  a  more  robust  and  hardy  people 
than  the  Hindoos,  but  the  people  of  Siam  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  their 
neighbours  in  activity  and  intelligence.  The  people  of  this  peninsula 
are  below  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  in  industrial  skiU,  and  have 
made  fewer  advances  towards  a  condition  of  civilisation.  Chinese 
settlers  are  numerous  in  the  coast  districts  of  Anam,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  Siam,  and  form  the  most  industrious  portion  of  the  population. 
In  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  the  people  belong  to  the  Malay  race. 

Throughout  these  countries  the  native  governments  are  of  the  most 
despotic  character,  and  the  most  servile  submission  is  exacted  by  the 
monarchs  from  all  classes  of  their  subjects.  The  laws  are  in  general 
sanguinary,  and  the  punishments  marked  by  the  greatest  cruelty.  The 
nobles  usually  hold  their  lands  upon  a  tenure  of  military  service,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery.  In  the  empire 
of  Anam  the  government  is  administered  by  officers  styled  mandarins,  of 
whom  there  are  two  classes, — civil  and  military.  Corporal  punishment 
is  universally  inflicted  for  offences  of  every  grade,  short  of  those  which 
are  held  to  merit  death. 

In  Burmah  and  Siam  tlie  Buddhist  religion  generally  prevails,  and  is 
also  professed  by  some  of  the  people  of  Anam.  In  Burmah  the  chief 
deity  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Gaudma,  in  whose  honour  a  vast 
number  of  temples  and  images  are  everywhere  found.  Throughout  the 
peninsula  the  most  abject  superstitions  prevail,  and  the  grossest  idolatries 
are  practised. 

In  all  these  countries  a  great  part  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  the 
women*  who  are  throughout  Asia  regarded  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the 
other  sex ;  but  in  many  respects  they  enjoy  here  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
sonal freedom  than  among  some  other  nations  of  ^is  continent 

(535.)  Industrial  iVittite.— Agriculture  is  more  extensively  pursued 
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than  anj  other  branch  of  indostry,  though  in  the  most  imperfect  inaimec. 
Rice  18  the  most  common  object  of  calUTetkm,  and  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  food :  the  ngar^ane  is  eztensiyelj  raised  in  Bonnah,  Siam,  and 
Cochin-China,  and  the  mnlberry  (for  the  purpose  of  the  silkworm)  in 
Cochin-China  and  Tonqnin.  Cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  also  gene* 
rallj  grown,  and  cotton  is  supplied  from  the  neighboorbood  of  Ava  (in 
BonnAh)  to  Dacca,  in  Bengal,  for  the  porpose  of  being  wrought  into 
the  fine  moalina  of  that  citj. 

Manufactures  are  not  practised  on  a  scale  of  taj  extent ;  a  few  silk  and 
cotron  goods  are  woTen,  chiefijr  by  the  women,  and  the  art  of  d  jeing  is 
practised.  Coarse  earthenware  is  made  in  Burmah,  and  the  people  of  that 
country  excel  in  gilding,  their  fondness  for  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
numerous  images  of  Gaudma,  their  principal  idol,  which  adorn  the  toio- 
pleSk  The  Burmese  are  also  iSunous  for  the  huge  bells  which  they  eaat» 
and  which  are  likewise  designed  for  the  service  of  the  temples.  Some 
iron  and  other  metal-works  are  carried  on  in  Siam  bj  the  Chinese  settien, 
as  well  as  the  preparation  of  leather.  The  people  of  Cochin-China  excel 
in  ship-building. 

The  houses  in  all  these  countries  are  constructed  of  the  most  slender 
materialB,  consisting  only  of  bamboo  and  matting,  covered  with  thalch, 
and  frequently  raised  on  a  foundation  of  piles  several  feet  abore  the 
ground,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inundations  periodically 
experienced  in  the  tracts  bordering  upon  the  great  rivers. 

All  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  China, 
and  also  with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions  in  southern  Asia. 
This  is  chiefly  a  maritime  traffic,  and  in  Oochin-China  and  Siam  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  settlersL 
The  Burmese  have  also  an  extensive  oyerland  intercourse  with  China,  the 
merchants  of  which  country  they  meet  at  the  town  of  Bhamo,  on  the  riyer 
Irawady  (in  lat  24^  ly),  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Chinese  frontier. 
The  internal  communication  is  mostly  by  means  of  the  rivers,  as  there  are 
few  or  no  roads,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

The  principal  exports  to  China  are  raw  cotton,  feathers,  pepper,  sugar 
(the  latter  chiefly  from  Siam),  cardamoms,  areca-nuts,  eagle-wood,  widi 
ebony,  rose,  sapan,  and  other  ornamental  woods,  ivory,  edible  birds*-nests^, 
silk,  rice,  varnish,  and  metals ;  in  exchange  for  which,  porcelain,  tea, 
quicksilver,  with  silks,  and  other  Chinese  manufactures,  are  imported. 
The  trade  with  the  British  settlements  consists  principally  in  the  export 
of  timber,  gums,  wax,  cardamoms,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  and  the  import  of 
British  piece  goods  (with  gunpowder,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  fire-arms)  in 
exchange. 

(536.)  Divisimu. — 1 .  The  Kivodox  of  Bubxah.  Burmah  is  the  most 
westward  of  the  three  great  countries  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula ;  it 
is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  river  Irawady,  which  is  navigable 


*  These  are  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow,  native  to  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  and  consist  of  a  glutinous  substance, 
resembling  a  fibrous  ill  concocted  isinglass,— or  rather  a  collection  of  fine 
filaments,  cemented  together  by  transparent  viscous  matter.  They  are 
eaten  as  a  luxury  by  the  Chinese,  who  make  them  into  soup,  and  alao  con- 
sume them  in  other  forms. 
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for  yeflsels  of  200  tons  barthen  as  high  u  Ava,  and  during  the  rains  aa 
high  np  as  the  town  of  Bhamo*  800  miles  from  the  sea.  The  province 
of  Pego,  which  indud^  the  extensiTe  delta  of  the  Irawadj,  was  annexed 
to  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  in  1853. 

Amarapooroj  sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadj,  is  the  present 
capital  of  Uie  Burmese  monarchj,  and,  with  its  suburbs,  has  about  90,000 
inhabitants. — Ava^  the  former  capital,  six  miles  to  the  south-west  oC 
Amarapoora,  has  been  abandoned  since  1837,  and  is  now  almost  a 
wilderness. — Bkamo  (about  1S,000  inhabitants),  in  the  northern  part  of 
Burmah,  is  the  seat  of  the  inland  trade  with  China,  many  of  the  natiyes 
of  which  country  are  settled  there. 

2.  Kingdom  of  Siax. —  Siam  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Burmah,  and 
embraces  the  exteiisiye  plain  watered  by  the  river  Meinam,  together  with 
a  part  of  the  district  of  Camboja,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
It  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  China, 
chiefly  by  means  of  vessels  built  in  Siam,  but  narigated  by  Chinese 
sailors.  The  trade  between  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  also  consider- 
able, as  well  OS  that  with  the  British  settlements  on  the  Malay  peninsula, 
and  with  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 

Hie  capital,  and  also  the  chief  seat  of  trade,  is  Bankok^  a  large  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meinam,  near  its  mouth.  Ilie  population 
is  apwards  of  300,000,  a  large  portion  of  whom  live  in  houses  built 
upon  rafts,  floating  in  the  river.  — Ayuihitif  or  Siawt,  the  ancient  capital, 
is  a  large  town  to  the  northward. — Cfum-ti-bon^  near  the  east  coast  oi 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade. 

3.  The  Ekfibe  of  Axam  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  and  embraces  the  countries  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
Chiampa  (or  Siampa),  and  part  of  Camboja. 

Tonquin,  the  most  northern  of  these,  is  adjacent  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  consists  in  its  eastern  part  of  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  watered 
by  the  river  Sang-koL 

Cochin-China  extends  along  the  coasts  of  the  China  Sea,  and  is 
bordered  inland  by  a  range  of  high  mountains :  it  has  numerous  rivers, 
but  all  of  short  courses. 

Chiampa  is  a  mountainous  province,  also  on  the  shores  of  the  China 
Sea,  and  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  empire. 

Camboja  is  a  fertile  territory,  watered  by  the  river  Mekon,  and 
divided  by  its  stream  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  of  which  belongs  to 
Anam,  and  the  western  half  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

The  town  of  HuSf  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  is  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  has  about  50,000  inhabitants. — Kachao,  in  Tonquin,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sang-koi,  is  a  large  town  with  considerable  trade.  — 
Saigon,  formerly  the  chief  city  of  Cambodia,  is  on  the  banks  of  a  naviga- 
ble river  called  by  its  name,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mekon.  Its  commerce, 
once  considerable,  has  become  transferred  to  Pmgth^  nearer  the  sea,  and 
the  present  capital  of  the  province. 


(537.)  In  the  interior  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  lying  between 
the  frontiers  of  China  and  those  of  the  three  states  above  described,  is 
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the  eonntrjr  of  the  Laot^  a  people  divided  into  nnmeroiis  tribes,  and 
spread  over  an  extensive  region.  Some  of  the  Laos  tribes  are  subject 
to  China,  and  others  to  the  sovereigns  of  Barmah,  Anam,  and  Siam  ; 
bttt'many  of  them  maintain  their  independence,  and  are  nnder  the  govern- 
ment of  native  chieftains.  A  great  portion  of  their  territory  is  moan- 
tainons,  and  is  rich  in  the  prodoce  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  all 
of  which  are  largely  exported  to  China.  In  the  extensive  forests  are 
found  the  varnish- tree,  with  many  valuable  woods.  Bice  is  the  grain 
diiefly  cultivated  ;  the  silk-worm  is  reared  to  some  extent  Bullocks 
are  numerous,  and  are  exported  to  Ava.  There  are  many  Chinese 
settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Iaos  country. 


(538.)  The  Malay  peniniula,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  region  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  is  divided  into  numerous  small  states  ;  the  more 
northern  of  these  are  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  but  others  of  them 
are  independent,  and  under  the  government  of  native  rajahs.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Malay  States  are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Indo  Chinese,  and 
are  more  mnscular  in  form,  shorter  in  stature,  and  coarser  in  features,  than 
their  neighbours.  The  Malays  are  expert  navigators,  and  many  of  them 
are  engaged  in  piracy ;  others,  however,  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  with 
the  different  nations  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  principal  I^Ialay  States  are  Patani,  'J)r%Mganu,  Kahmian^  and 
Quedah^  within  the  portion  of  the  peninsula  subject  to  Siamese  rule;  and 
PeraA,  Salangore,  Pahang,  and  Johore,  further  to  the  southward.  Among 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  are  some  savage  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Papuan  race,  and  dwelling  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
barbarism. 


(539.)  The  British  Terbitoribs  in  tlic  Indo-Chinese  peninsula 
consist  of  Assam,  Aracan,  Pegu,  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  Penang  or 
Prince  of  Wales*s  Island,  Malacca,  and  Singapore.  All  of  these  are 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  extend,  at  intervals, 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity. 

With  the  exception  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  which  form 
a  distinct  province,  under  the  title  of  the  Eastern  Settlements,  and  subject 
only  to  the  supreme  government  of  India,  the  above  territories  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

1.  Assam  is  a  narrow  conntry  lying  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  and  limited  to  the  valley  of  that  river.  On  the  west  it 
adjoins  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  stretches  thence  to  the  eastward  for  a 
distance  of  about  450  miles. 

On  the  north  and  south,  Assam  is  bonnded  by  high  mountains,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  level,  or  studded  wiSi  little  conical  green 
hills  from  200  to  700  feet  in  altitude.  Its  area  is  about  22,000  square 
miles,  nearly  seven-eighths  of  which  are  covered  with  forest  or  jungle. 

Among  the  native  productions  of  Assam  are  gold-dust  (found  in  the 
mountain-streams  which  join  the  Brahmapootra),  iron,  coal,  and  amber; 
the  tea-phmt  is  found  growing  in  a  wild  state,  and  its  cultivation  is  now 
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panned  to  a  considerable  extent  The  caootchonc  (or  IndJa-rnbber)  tree, 
the  areea-pflJm,  the  ratan,  and  the  coffee-plant,  with  nunierons  f^nms  and 
fruits,  are  also  abundant  Elephants  are  nnmerons,  besides  tigers,  rhi- 
noceroses, and  many  other  wild  animals.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and 
the  rains  last  for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year. 

Tlie  population  of  Assam  is  abont  700,000,  who  are  chiefly  Hindoos, 
and  mostly  followers  of  the  Brahminical  worship. 

Some  trade  is  carried  on  between  Assam  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  export  of  gold-dust,  iyory,  amber,  mask,  and  salt, 
in  exdiange  for  nankeens,  silk,  and  lacquered  wares,  from  China, — with 
broad-cloths  and  other  manufactured  goods  from  Bengal.  But  the  whole 
amount  of  this  traffic  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  naturd  resources  of  the 
country  are  as  yet  quite  undeTcloped. 

The  towns  in  Assam  are  merely  long  straggling  ranges  of  huts,  of  the 
most  slender  construction:  during  the  rains,  the  whole  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  riyers  is  under  water,  and  the  people  dwell  in 
canoes,  often  seen  floating  over  the  tops  of  the  villages  which  form  their 
residence  at  a  difierent  period  of  the  year.  Gowkatty,  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Brahmapootra  (in  long.  91^  45*)  is  Indeed  the  only 
place  really  desenring  to  be  called  a  town.  Goalpara,  sCYcnty  miles 
farther  to  the  west,  is  on  the  frontier  of  Bengal.  Both  places  are  within 
Lower  Assam.  Sudiya,  in  long.  95^  42',  is  the  chief  place  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  province. 

Assam  was  formerly  a  province  of  Bunnah,  but  was  ceded  to  Britain 
in  1825. 

To  the  southward  of  Lower  Assam  are  the  territories  of  Jynteah  and 
Cachar,  which  together  have  an  area  of  about  10,300  square  miles,  and 
both  of  which  belong  to  Britain.  These  are  wild,  mountainous,  and  thinly- 
populated  tracts,  for  the  roost  part  covered  with  jungle  and  forest,  amongst 
which  are  an  immense  number  of  wild  animals.  Cachar  is  watered  by 
the  river  Barak  (a  tributary  of  the  lower  Brahmapootra),  upon  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Qm^ore,  its  capital. 

2.  Aracan  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  extending  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Cape  Ncgrais  northward  to  the  parallel  of 
21^  40^,  where  it  joins  the  district  of  Cbittagong  (Art  .'SOO).  Its  inland 
frontier  is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Burmah 
and  the  valley  of  the  Irawady.  Its  area  is  about  16,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  about  250,000. 

The  coast  of  Aracan  is  intersected  by  numberless  creeks  and  inlets 
(many  of  them  the  mouths  of  rivers),  and  numerous  small  islands  adjoin 
the  mainland.  The  longest  river  is  the  EuUidyne  (or  Aracan),  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  province.  Great  part  of  the  valley  of  this  river  is  swampy, 
and  the  low  grounds  are  in  general  inundated  during  the  rains,  whidi 
are  very  abundant  Owing  to  its  extreme  moisture,  the  climate  of  Aracan 
is  very  unhealthy;  but  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth *or 
rice,  which  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  country,  and  is  largely  exported. 
Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  cotton,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  in- 
digo ;  and  the  extensive  forests  supply  abundance  of  tropical  woods  and 
frnita 

The  town  of  Jraetm  (10,000  inhabitants)  is  situated  on  the  river  of 
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that  name,  about  fifty  milee  from  the  sea;  but  AAjfob,  upon  an  idand  at 
tiie  month  of  the  river,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  provinee,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  it!  trade.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Ramree^  upon  an  ialand 
to  the  southward,  and  Simdoway,  at  the  month  of  a  navigable  rirer  still 
further  south. 

Aracan  was  aoqnired  finom  the  Burmese  bj  the  East  India  Componj, 
in  the  year  1826. 

3.  Pbou,  formerly  the  richest  province  of  the  Burmese  empire^  was 
ceded  to  Britain  in  1852,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Burmese  war.  It 
indudes  the  extensive  delta  of  the  Lrawady,  with  a  large  adjoining  tract 
of  the  interior,  embracing  an  area  of  not  less  di«i  20,000  sqoare 
miles. 

The  town  of  Pegu  stands  beside  a  river  of  that  name,  which  joins  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Irawady.  Mangoon,  the  largest  town  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  a  flourishing  seat  of  trade,  is  upon  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Ira- 
wady, a  short  distance  above  the  sea.  The  western  arm  of  the  river 
passes  the  town  of  Bauein.  Phme,  in  the  more  northerly  portion  of 
the  province,  is  on  the  main  channel  of  the  Irawady,  below  Avbl 

4.  The  districts  embraced  under  the  general  name  of  the  Tbrassbbdi 
FstovTNCES  extend  along  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  from  the 
river  Sitang  (on  the  eastern  border  of  Pern)  southward  nearly  to  the 
10th  parallel  of  latitude.  Upon  the  east  side  they  are  divided  firom 
Siam  by  a  range  of  mountains,  between  three  and  five  thousand  feet  in 
elevation. 

The  Tenassertm  provinces  consist  of  Martaban,  Yey,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui 
(or  Tenosserim),  which  together  embrace  an  area  of  about  32.500  square 
miles,  with  a  thinly-scattered  population  of  118,000.  Martaban,  the  most 
northern,  contains  some  extensive  level  tracts,  but  the  provinces  further 
south  are  generally  hilly.  Numerous  small  islands  lie  off  the  coasts  of 
Tavoy  and  MerguL 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces  are 
strictly  tropical  The  heat  during  part  of  the  year  is  great,  but  is  tem- 
pered by  the  sea-breezes,  and  during  the  rains  (which  are  ven*  abundant) 
the  strength  of  the  south-west  monsoon  prevents  the  atmosphere  firom  be- 
coming oppressive.  The  territories  of  Martaban  and  Mergui  are  con- 
sidered more  especially  salubrious.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  forests  are  of  vast  extent :  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  chief  agricultural  products 
are  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  black  pepper,  and  the  areca-nut :  these  are  ex- 
ported, together  with  various  natural  productions,  among  which  arecar> 
damoms,  catechu,  bees'-wax,  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns  and  skina,  edible 
birds'-ncsts,  and  sea-slug — the  two  latter  to  the  markets  of  China,  where 
they  are  in  constant  demand. 

Good  cool  is  found  at  Maulmein,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Tenasserim. 

The  chief  town  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces  is  Maulmein,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saluen  (or  Sal  ween)  river,  near  its  mouth ;  it  has 
above  1 7,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  Parsees,  Armenians,  and 
Burmese,  and  carries  on  a  great  export  trade,  receiving  in  exchange 
English  piece-goods,  coarse  cloth,  cntlery,  fire-arms,  and  other  articles* 
which  are  supplied  to  the  people  in  the  interior.    The  town  of  Martabau, 
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on  the  opposite  l»ak,  is  within  the  tract  of  coantrj  lying  hctween  the 
Sahien  and  Sitang  iiTenL  —  Amhent,  on  a  pnrniontory  at  the  month  of 
the  Saloen,  lower  down,  has  a  good  harbonr,  bat  has  been  snperaeded  in 
Importance  by  Manimein. 

Ttkt  town  (or  rather  Tillage)  of  Yeh  lies  6  miles  above  the  month  of 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  to  the  southward  of  Maalmein.  -*  Tavoy^ 
still  fmther  south,  occupies  a  swarapj  situation  on  the  estuary  of  the 
navigable  river  Tavoy,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants. — Mergui  is  a  well- 
hnilt  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tenasserim  river,  abont  30  miles  above 
whidi,  on  the  same  stream,  is  the  town  of  Temaa§ariM, 

llie  Tenasserim  provinces  were  acquired  by  Britain  in  1826,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  province  of  Aracan,  by  tteaty  with  the  Burmese 
Government 

5.  Penako,  or  Phincb  ot  Wales's  Islaitd*  lies  off  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  has  an  area  of  160  square  miles.  A  range 
of  hflls  runs  through  its  centre,  but  on  the  west  and  south  there  is  a  consi- 
derable level  tract.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  soil  rerj 
fertile.  The  capital  is  Georgeiovm,  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  the  East 
Indies,  with  a  good  harbonr.  The  population  of  the  island  is  abont 
40,000. 

Upon  the  coa'st  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  to  Penang,  is  a  small  dis- 
trict called  Wellesley  province,  about  35  miles  long  and  200  square  miles 
in  area,  with  a  population  of  50,000.  The  breadth  of  the  channel  be- 
tween it  and  the  island  does  not  exceed  two  miles.  Wellesley  province 
belongs  to  Britain,  and  is  a  dependency  of  Penang. 

The  island  of  Penang  was  acquired  by  the  £^  India  Company  in 
1765,  at  which  time  the  island  was  without  a  single  inhabitant.  The 
tract  upon  the  adjacent  mainland  was  obtained  in  1800. 

^  6.  The  town  of  Malacca,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Malay  pe- 
ninsula, with  an  adjacent  territory  extending  for  abont  forty  miles  along 
the  coast  and  thirtf  miles  inland,  was  ceded  to  Britain,  in  1825,  by  the 
Dutch,  in  exchange  for  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra.  The  coast  of  the  Ma- 
lacca territory  is  rocky  and  barren ;  the  interior  mountainous,  with 
picturesque  and  fertile  valleys.  The  popnlation  of  the  to^n  of  Malacca 
is  about  5000,  and  that  of  the  entire  territory  about  54,000.  The  town 
is  well-built,  and  its  situation  healthy,  but  the  trade  has  declined.  Ma- 
lacca is,  however,  rendered  important  by  its  position  on  the  strait  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  British  military 
force  in  this  part  of  Asia. 

7.  The  town  of  Sikoaporb,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
lies  off  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  island  is 
twenty-seven  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad,  and  is  divided  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strait ;  its  area  is  270  square  miles,  but  with  some 
small  adjacent  islets  the  whole  area  of  the  settlement  is  about  330  square 
miles. 

The  surface  of  the  island  of  Singapore  is  beautifully  diversified  with 


*  Broperly  Pulo-Penang,  or  Betel-nut  Island, — penang  being  the 
Malay  name  for  the  areca-palm,  which  produces  the  nut  eaten  (along 
with  the  leaf  of  the  betel)  ail  over  south-eastern  Asia. 
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hills  and  valleys,  and  well  stocked  with  timber ;  its  climate  equable  and 
healthy,  and  its  soil  fertile.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  south  aide  of 
the  island  (only  1^  17'  to  the  north  of  the  eqnatorX  and  is  well-built, 
with  a  commodious  harbour,  protected  by  a  fort.  It  has  become  a  cen- 
tral emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  China  and  Java  seas,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  stations  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 

The  population  of  Singapore  exceeds  57,000,  among  whom  area  large 
number  of  Chinese  settlers,  besides  Malays,  Hindoos,  and  people  of  other 
Oriental  nations  ;  the  Chinese  are  among  the  most  industrious  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Malay  is  Uie  general  language  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse. 

8in>rapore  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Stamford  Rafiles  in  1818, 
and  subsequently  confirmed  in  British  possession  by  treaty  with  the 
native  Malay  prince  to  whom  it  had  belonged.  The  town,  of  which  the 
foundations  were  laid  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  rapidly  increased  in  size, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  laigely  extending  in  wealth  and  commcfcial 
importance. 

The  possession  of  the  three  stations  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singa- 
pore, gives  Britain  the  complete  command  of  the  passage  to  China  by 
the  Strait  of  Bfalacca.  The  settlements  of  Labuan  (oflT  the  coast  of 
Borneo),  and  of  Hong-kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  extend 
the  chain  still  further  to  the  eastward. 


8ECTI0K  TIL — THE   CHIKESE  EKPIBE. 

(540)  The  Chinese  empire  embraces  an  area  of  more 
than  four  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  in  which  vast 
extent  are  included  manj  large  countries  in  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  principal  of 
these  is  China  proper,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
empire,  and  its  most  populous  and  important  portion. 

1.  China. 

(541.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — China  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-west  by  Mongolia,  on  the  west  bj  Ti- 
bet, on  the  80uth  bj  the  countries  of  the  Indo-Chinese  pe- 
ninsula and  the  China  Sea,  and  on  the  east  bj  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  From  north  to  south  its  greatest  extent  is  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  twelve 
hundred.  Its  area  is  1,300,000  square  miles, — above  six 
times  the  size  of  France,  and  more  than  eleven  times  the 
magnitude  of  the  whole  group  of  the  British  Islands. 

(542.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  Sfc.  —  China  embraces 
every  variety  of  surface,  from  high  mountainous  tracts  to 
broad  open  plains  and  valleys.  Many  of  the  mountain- 
peaks  near  its  western  and  south-western  frontiers  are  mud 
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to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  province  of 
Yunnan,  in  the  south-west,  is  more  generally  mountainous 
and  rugged  than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  greater 
part  of  China,  however,  presents  a  succession  of  river- valleys, 
divided  by  ranges  of  high  land.  The  provinces  in  die 
north-west  border  on  the  desert  region  of  the  Gobi,  and  par- 
take in  some  degree  of  its  character.  In  the  north-east, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  and  East  Seas,  there  is  an 
extensive  and  fertile  lowland-plain,  which  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to  (Art.  456). 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  and  the 
Hwang-ho,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  in  the  centre; 
— the  Choo-kiang,  or  river  of  Canton,  in  the  south ;  —  and 
the  Pei-ho,  in  the  north.  But  every  part  of  the  country 
is  well  watered,  and  besides  its  numerous  rivers  China  has 
some  considerable  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  —  Lake 
Tong-ting  —  is  upwards  of  2000  square  miles  in  area. 
This,  as  well  as  Lake  Poyang  (800  square  miles),  is 
connected  with  the  course  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  in  the 
valley  of  which  it  lies. 

The  clunate  of  China  is  charackeriMd  by  its  low  average  of  temperaturQ 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries  lying  within  the  same  parallels,, 
and  by  its  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  (Art  462).  In  so  extensive  a 
country  there  are,  of  course,  many  local  differences  in  this  regard ;  thus 
at  Canton,  which  is  just  within  the  tropic,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  69*8,  and  the  difference  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months 
equivalent  to  30^,  while  at  Pekin  (lat  89^  54')  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  55°,  and  the  mean  range  of  the  thermometer  nearly  equal  to 
60°.  Occasionally,  though  at  very  rare  intervals,  snow  has  been  seen 
to  fall  at  Canton,  and  during  the  winter  a  fire  is  frequently  found  agreed- 
able. 

Among  the  native  productions  of  China,  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
tea-plant,  which  grows  chiefly  in  the  south-eastern  provinces,  between  the 
27th  and  31st  parallels,  though  it  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  tea-plant  is  a  shrub  of  moderate  size,  which  produces  a 
small  white  flower ;  there  are  two  principal  varieties  of  the  plant,  either 
of  which  is  capable  of  afTording  both  the  black  and  green  teas  of  com- 
merce—  the  differences  between  which  depend  upon  the  varieties  of  soil 
and  culture,  the  season  at  which  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  gathered, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  preparation  which  they  allerwards  undergo. 
Three  gatherings  of  the  leaves  are  usually  made  during  the  year :  Sie 
first  of  these  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  second  about  Mid- 
summer, and  the  third  during  August  and  September.  The  black-tea 
district  is  principally  in  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  and^  that  of  the 
green  teas  in  the  provmces  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang,  a  little  further 
north. 

(543.)  Inhabitants.— AeeoT^ing  to  ihe  official  statements 
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of  the  native  goyemment»  the  population  of  China  amounts 
to  362,000,000,  or  a  third  part  of  the  entire  human  race!  This 
number,  astonishing  as  it  seems»  is  probably  not  beyond  the 
truth,  and  recent  observers  have  be^n  disposed  even  to  re- 
gard it  as  below  the  actual  amount  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  millions  of  people,  upon  an  area  of  1,300;000 
square  rniles^  gives  an  average  of  nearly  280  persons  to 
the  square  mile ;  this  ratio^  though  great,  is  less  Ihan  that 
found  either  in  Belgium  or  in  England.*  £very  thing  in 
China  —  its  crowded  cities,  busy  lines  of  road  and  canal,  and 
its  extensive  manufacturing  industry  —  gives  the  impression 
of  dense  population. 

The  Chinese  hdong  to  the  Mongolian  variety  of  the  human  noe 
(Art.  469),  and  are  almost  aniversally  below  the  stature  of  Enropeaos. 
There  are,  howerer,  great  differences  between  the  inhabitants  cf  the 
northern  and  ioathem  proTinces,  and  those  of  the  maritime  and  the 
inland  regions:  Among  the  rooontains  of  Yunnan  and  other  seconded 
tracts  there  are  tribes  of  different  origin  to  the  mass  of  the  natioii, 
who  maintain  themselves  in  a  condition  of  partial  independence, 
^ople  of  Tartar  origin  are  numerously  settled  in  many  parts  of 
China,  and  the  present  reigning  family  is  derived  from  that  stock. 

The  language  of  China  is  monosyllabic,  and  belongs  to  a  dass 
which  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  Europeans,  owing  to  the  vatt 
number  of  its  symbols  or  characters,  each  of  which  represents  not  merdy 
a  wundf  but  a  word  or  idea.  *  The  same  written  language  is  comoioiL  to 
the  whole  empire,  but  the  q>oken  language  differs  in  the  varioos  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Chinese  are  a  people  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  their  ad> 
herence  to  established  practices,  and  their  extreme  dislike  to  any  kind 
of  innovation.  They  appear  to  have  attained  at  a  very  early  period  a 
certain  degree  of  civilisation,  beyond  which  they  have  never  since 
advanced,  and  in  laws,  education,  religion,  politics,  habits, — in  short,  in 
every  particular  of  life, — are  firmly  held  within  the  same  routine 
of  practice  as  their  forefathers  many  centuries  (perhaps  more  than 
two  thousand  years)  since.  I*  This  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result 
of  their  systems  of  government  and  education,  in  which  every  attempt 
at  originality  is  studiously  suppressed,  and  the  duties  of  implicit 
obedience,  and  the  most  fomial  adherence  to  established  cusUhi, 
are  rigidly  inculcated.  Education  is  encouraged  by  the  government* 
and  schools  abound  throughout  the  country ;  indeed  the  poasesskm 

*  The  former  country  has  383  inhabitants,  the  latter  335,  to  the  a<iuaie 
mile  (An.  96). 

f  This  fixedness  of  idea  is,  indeed,  in  some  measure  a  characteristic 
not  merely  of  the  Chinese  nation,  but  of  Asiatic  races  in  general,  and  is 
one  in  which  they  diiler  most  strikingly  from  European  nations,  with 
whom  civilisation  is  always  either  progressive  or  retrogressive — never 
stationary. 
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of  learning  »  regarded  aa  the  neceaaaiy  qualificatiob  for  airiTing 
at  distinction  of  any  kind.  But  the  education  is  merdy  one  of 
form  and  routine,  in  which  the  memorj  is  the  chief  object  of  cnltiYa- 
tion. 

The  government  of  China  is  an  absolute  and  despotic  naonarchj :  tlie 
emperor  is  regarded  as  the  representatiTe  of  deity,  and  as  the  suprema 
master  of  tne  Uves  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects.  The  whole  theoiy  of  the 
government  is  based  upon  the  exercise  of  paternal  authority — the  same 
implicit  obedience  being  exacted  from  their  inferiors,  by  superiors  of  ereiy 
grade,  as  that  yielded  to  parents  by  the  junior  members  of  a  family.  The 
different  officers  engaged  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  are  styled 
mtauktruu,  of  whcmi  there  are  nine  grades ;  their  rank  is  not  hereditaiy^ 
but  conferred  by  the  emperor. 

Hie  laws  of  China  are  in  general  serere ;  for  trifling  oflfonoes  eoqHnal 
punishment  (with  the  bamboo)  is  universally  inflicted,  while  serious 
crimes  almost  always  me^  with  death.  The  most  minute  attenion  ia 
exacted  to  a  vast  Bumber  of  trivial  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  almost 
every  action  of  daily  IHe  is  subjected  to  the  keen  supervision  of  the 
government  authority.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
quietude,  order,  industry,  and  regularity,  generally  prevail  throughout 
China ;  but  the  fiees  of  inaineerity,  fal8eh<K>d,  trickezy,  and  mutual  dis- 
trust, are  found  to  be,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree^  the  characteristics 
of  the  Chinese  people. 

Gambling  is  a  common  amusement  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  universally 
practised  by  all  eteaaea.  They  are  also  exceedingly  fond  of  theatrical 
entertainments.  One  of  the  most  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
unnatural  of  Chinese  pnetices  is  that  of  artificially  compressing  the  feet 
of  their  female  children.  In  consequence  of  this  cruel  custom,  the 
vromen  of  China  are  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  their  feet,  to  an 
extent  which  seriously  impedes  their  power  of  motion,  and  is  in  reality 
a  distortion — to  say  nothing  of  the  suflisring  attendant  upon  the  process 
by  which  the  result  is  attained.  These  unnaturally  small  and  crippled 
feet  are,  however,  regarded  as  a  mark  of  beauty  by  the  Chinese. 

The  religion  most  prevalent  in  China  is  Buddhism, — here  styled  the 
religion  of  Fo, — but  there  is  no  system  of  worship  publicly  recognised 
by  Uie  government.  There  are,  however,  an  immense  number  of  cere- 
monial, observances,  and  temples  are  everywhere  erected  to  various 
idola,  in  whose  behalf  the  most  superstitious  rites  are  practised.  The 
Chinese  have  no  sabbath,  and  no  division  of  time  by  weeks ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  fdl  moon  is  connected  with  a  religious  festival  styled 
the  feast  of  lanterns,  on  which  occasion  eveiy  village  (and  indeed  every 
house)  is  illuminated  with  paper  lanterns,  of  gaudy  colours.  Attempts 
to  extend  the  doctrines  of  (Christianity  in  China,  through  the  free  cireu* 
lation  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  by  means  of  missionary  agency,  are  now 
in  active  progress. 

(544.)  Induatriiii  PnrtuiiM, — Agriculture  is  extensively  practised  by 
the  Chinese,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  food  for  the  consumption  of 
so  large  a  population  has  rendered  its  pnranit  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  generally  formed  into  ter- 
races, and  by  means  of  careful  irrigation,  combined  with  the  extensive  use 
of  artificial  manures,  every  foot  of  ground  that  can  posably  be  made 
available  for  the  prodnction  of  crops  is  brought  into  use* 
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Bioe  is  the  kind  of  grain  most  generally  grown  thronghont  China, 
accept  in  the  north-western  provinces,  where  it  is  replaced  bj  wheat : 
the  cotton*plant,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane,  are  very  generally  coltivated; 
—the  tea-plant  is  confined  to  particular  districts.  The  mulberry  is  ex- 
tensively reared,  for  the  purpose  of  the  silkworm.  Very  little  of  the 
land  is  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  animal  food  is  not  in  general  mnch 
used  by  the  Chinese  people,  though  the  lower  orders  readily  devour  the 
flesh  of  dogs,  rars,  or  indeed  anything  else  that  comes  in  their  way  — 
eating  ravenously  articles  regarded  as  the  merest  garbage  by  Euro- 
peans. 

The  Chinese  have  attained  great  eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  stii: 
And  porcelain — both  of  which  are  said  to  have  originated  with  them. 
The  making  of  cotton  cloths  (especially  the  kind  called  nankeen  *X  ^nd 
also  of  lacquered  wares,  is  veiy  extensively  practised,  and  the  highest 
dull  is  displayed  in  the  carving  of  ivory,  tortoise-KhelU  mother-of -pedri, 
and  other  ornamental  articles.  They  excel  also  in  the  arts  of  cmbroideiy, 
dyeing,  and  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  and  papers  of  fine  tissue. 
In  these,  however,  as  in  their  social  institutions,  their  present  tailent  is 
imitative  rather  than  original,  and  no  improvement  is  attempted  upon 
the  methods  of  former  ages. 

In  so  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned,  the  foreign  commerce  of 
China  is  almost  limited  to  the  tea-plant,  enormous  quantities  of  which 
are  supplied  to  other  countries — Great  Britain  alone  receiving  more 
than  70,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Silk  and  nankeen  stnfis,  with  porcelain, 
lacquered  wares,  ivoiy,  and  other  ornamental  works,  are  also  expartcd« 
but  not  to  any  considerable  extent 

The  imports  consist  of  manufactured  cotton  and  woollen  doths, 
calicoes,  and  chintzes,  from  Britain  and  other  European  couotries,  and 
also  from  British  India, — opium  from  the  latter  country,  —and  pepper, 
betel  (or  areca)  nuts,  camphor,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  ivory,  mother- 
of-pearl,  with  edible  birds'-nests  and  tripang,  from  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries  and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelaga  Opium  is 
smoked  by  nearly  all  classes,  and  is  imported  from  British  India  to  an 
enormous  amount.  The  Chinese  carry  on  a  caravau'trafilc  with  Kossia 
by  an  overland  route  across  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  the  Chinese  and 
Russian  traders  meeting  at  the  towns  of  MaimaUhin  and  Ktakkia^  upon 
the  common  frontiers  of  the  empires. 

The  internal  traffic  of  China  is  enormous;  great  part  of  it  is  carried 
on  by  meanb  of  the  rivers,  which  swarm  with  boats  of  all  sizes  and  de- 
scriptions, and  the  intercourse  between  the  diflerent  towns  and  villages 
is  active  and  constant  The  Imperial  Canal  runs  through  the  plain  of 
China  for  a  length  of  700  miles,  and  has  hitherto  constituted  the  great 
highway  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  with  rice  and  other  necessaries. 
But  recent  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  Hwang-ho  (which  has  burst  its 
bounds,  and  opened  for  itself  a  new  outlet,  far  to  the  north  of  its  former 
moutli)  have  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  canaL  The  roads  are 
generally  narrow,  and  not  suited  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude. 

Another  great  pubUc  work  (though  one  of  little  real  utility)  is  the 
Qreat  Wall  of  China,  which  extends  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 


*  From  the  city  of  Nankin^  where  this  manufacture  is  ezteosively 
carried  on. 
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roantiy  for  a  length  of  1250  miles,  and  is  carried  alike  orer  hilb  and 
valleys — its  elevation  varjring  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  g^and.  It  consists  of  an  embankment  of  earth,  faced 
with  stones  or  bricks,  and  is  genenitly  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  top ;  at 
particnlar  places  it  is  strengthened  by  projecting  towers  The  Great 
Wall  was  bnilt  before  the  C^istian  era,  and  was  intended  to  protect  the 
coantry  against  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars  \  a  lai^  portion  of  it  is  now 
in  rains. 

(54fi.)  /Votmicef  axui  Towmg^  —  China  is  divided  into  eighteen  pro- 
vinces, all  of  large  size.  Of  the  majority  of  them,  however,  little  more 
is  known  to  Europeans  than  the  names,  since  foreigners  have  rarely  had 
the  opportunity  of  penetrating  any  distance  into  the  interior  of  the 
ooantry.  Many  of  the  Chinese  cities  are  very  large  and  populous :  ther 
commonly  present  a  gandy  appearance,  the  houses  being  covered  with 
varnished  tiles,  or  painted  of  brilliant  colours.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally unpaved,  but  kept  neat  and  dean,  and  the  display  of  articles  for 
siile  in  the  principal  shops  is  extremely  showy  and  attractive. 

Ptkin^  the  capital  of  China  (in  the  province  of  Pe-che-lee,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  kingdom),  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  banks 
of  the  Fei-ho,  and  is  said  to  contain  2,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  portions,  separated  by  a  wall,  and  inhabited  respec- 
tively by  the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese  :  the  former,  or  Tartar  city, 
contains  the  imperial  palace,  which  is  of  immense  extent,  and  embraces 
magiiiHcent  gardens.  About  fifty  miles  below  Fekin,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pei-ho,  is  TYoi-Cnn,  to  which  a  united  English  and  French 
squadron  ascended  in  1858. 

Nankin  (300,000  inhabitants)  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  great 
plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  and  is  one  of  the  priD> 
cipal  seats  of  Uie  silk,  paper,  and  cotton  manufacturea  It  was  the 
former  capital  of  the  empire,  and  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
Nankin  contains  a  celebrated  porcelain  tower,  or  pagoda.  To  the  south- 
eastward of  Nankin,  near  the  lower  course  of  the  Yang-tsse-kiang  and 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Imperial  Canal,  are  several  large  and  populous 
towns;  amon<;  these  are  Sotxhovo^  Shang-hae,  Cha-poo,  Hang'Ckmp^  and 
Ning-po,  Shang-hae,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yang-uze,  has  be- 
come since  the  year  1842  (when  it  was  first  opened  to  European  com- 
merce) tlie  emporium  of  a  vast  foreign  trade,  rivalling  the  importance 
of  Canton  in  this  regard.    Its  population  probably  exceeds  800,000. 

Hang-^how  is  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  canal,  and  has  up- 
wards of  1,000,000  inhabitants.  Several  islands  lie  off  this  part  of  the 
Chinese  const;  die  largest  of  them,  Chusan,  was  occupied  by  the  English 
for  several  years  after  the  war  of  1841-3,  bn^subsequently  relinquished. 
The  whole  island  is  fertile  and  densely  populated.  Fuh-chuw^  on  the 
river  Min,  considerably  to  the  southward,  and  ii/noy,  on  an  island  fur- 
ther to  the  sooth-west  (both  in  the  province  of  Fokien),  are  commercial 
cities  of  some  importance. 

Canton,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Choo-kiang  river,  is  better  known 
to  Europeans  than  any  other  pbice  in  China,  and  was  long  the  only  port 
which  foreign  nations  were  allowed  to  visit,  and  the  sole  emporium  of 
the  tea  trade.  In  the  year  1842,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Britain,  the  four  ports  of  Shang-hac,  Ning-po,  Fuh-chow,  and  Amoy, 
were,  with  Canton,  thrown  open  to  intercourse  with  all  nations.  B** 
the  later  treaty  of  1858,  concluded  at  Tien-tain,  several  other  ports  wc 
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dedared  free,  and  (lie  whole  of  China  was  thrown  open  to  foreign 
interoonrse.    Canton  has  upwards  of  1,000,000  inhabitants. 

Few  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  are  known  to  JEaropeaas.  The  ad- 
joining cities  of  Hang-kow,  Hanyang,  and  Von-chang,  sitnated  on  the 
great  river  Yang-tsae,  at  a  distance  ii  more  than  600  miles  above  its 
month,  were  visited  by  an  English  eqoadron  in  1858,  and  fonnd  to 
contain  a  mndi  smaller  population  than  previous  statements  bad  af« 
firmed.  A  place  called  Kin-U-ching  (or  Kiaing  tiht*  chin),  in  Kiang-see 
province,  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Poyang  li^e,  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  porcelain  mannfiicture,  and  is  said  to  have  upwards  of  a 
million  of  people  engaged  in  its  various  processes. 

(546.)  The  large  island  of  /ormoia,  or  Tae-waa,  to  the  eastward  of 
China,  is  divided  fh)m  north  to  south  by  a  range  of  high  mountains. 
The  western  side  of  Formosa  is  in  the  possession  of  C^iina,  and  produces 
immense  quantities  of  rice  and  sugar:  the  town  of  Tcrs-woji,  the  capital, 
is  on  this  coast.  The  east  side  of  the  island  is  cfaie6y  occupied  by  in- 
dependent  tribes.    Good  coal  has  been  found  upon  Fomosa. 

The  island  of  Hainan,  oft  the  south  eoaat,  is  also  inhabited  by  rade 
tribes  in  its  interior,  which  is  rugged  and  mountainous;  the  norliieni 
portion  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  Chinese.  The  Ltutrone  Ishmdt  ad- 
join the  coast  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river,  and 
derive  their  name  from  the  numerous  robbers  and  pirates  of  whom  they 
are  the  rcwMt. 

Immediately  oppoahe  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river  is  a  group  of 
islands,  the  largest  of  whidi  is  called  Lantao^  and  the  next  in  tiae 
Hong-kong :  the  latter  of  these  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

(547.)  HoKO-KOKO  is  an  bland  of  inegukr  form ;  in  its  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  it  measures  about  nine  miles ;  its  breadth  voies 
between  two  and  five  miles.  Its  area  is  about  30  square  miles. 
•  The  greater  pait  of  Hong-kong  is  mountainous,  the  highest  point 
reaching  182  5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hie  mountains  descend  with 
a  steep  declivity  towards  the  northern  coast,  and  their  bases  neariy  reach 
the  sea-shore  in  that  direction  :  the  southern  side  of  the  idand  is  leas 
rugged,  and  contains  some  nearly  level  tracts,  though  of  small  extent. 
Water  is  abundant  in  the  interior,  whence  deep  ravines  extend  on  evciy 
side  towards  the  sea.  The  climate  is  hot  during  tbe  summer  (the  mean 
temperature  of  July  being  88^),  but  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  la  ex- 
}>erienced  during  the  opposite  season  of  the  year,  and  audden  changes 
in  die  condition  of  the  air  are  not  unfrequent.  The  6.  w.  monsoon  pre- 
vails during  the  summer  months,  but  the  mountains  shut  out  the  northern 
ooast  from  the  benefits  of  its  influence.  During  this  season  the  air  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  island  is  unhealthy  :  the  rains  dien  fall  in  tor- 
lents,  and  the  intense  heat,  acting  upon  a  moist  and  undrained  sur- 
foce,  raises  abundant  vapours,  and  causes  the  prevalence  of  maloria. 
The  southern  half  of  the  island,  which  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the 
summer  monsoon,  is  more  generally  healthy. 

The  population  of  Hong-Kong  exceeds  70,000,  the  great  majority  of 
them  Chinese.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  considerable,  the  greater  part 
of  it  being  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  British  India. 

The  town  of  VietTria,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  of  13,000. 

Hong-Kong  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1841 :  it  constitutes  a  Crown 
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C0I0D7,  ander  a  gorernor  who  has  a  genenl  snperintendenoe  orer  the 
Brituh  trade  carried  on  at  the  fire  free  ports  of  China,  and  is  the  head  of 
their  oonsuUr  establishments. 

(548.)  Mjlcao,  a  small  Portognese  settleoxmt  (of  eight  miles  in  or- 
cnit,  with  a  population  of  30,000 — mostly  Chinese),  is  sitoatedon  an 
island  to  the  southward  of  Canton,  and  upon  the  left  or  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river.  Macao  has  belonged  to  Portngal  for 
upwards  of  tliree  centories.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  healthiest  }o- 
calities  in  sonth-eastem  Asia,  and  its  position  gires  it  commercial  im- 
portance. 

(549.)  The  other  countries  included  within  the  Chinese 
dominions  are  Tibet,  Mongolia,  Manchooria,  and  Corea. 
The  three  former  of  these  are  vast  and  thinly 'inhabited 
regions,  chieflj  occupied  bj  tribes  whose  habits  are  pastoral, 
and  whose  chiefe  own  in  many  cases  only  a  nominal  subjec- 
tion to  Chinese  sway. 

(550.)  Tibet  is  situated  to  the  west  of  China,  and  embraces  the  high 
platean  Ijing  between  the  two  great  nionntain  systems  of  the  Uimalaja 
and  the  Knen-lnn,  by  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  from  the  low 
plains  of  northern  Hindoostaa.  Tibet  is  altogether  a  highland  regioo, 
intersected  by  narrow  ralleys  and  deep  raTines,  and  containing  numerous 
lakes  and  riven.  Among  the  former  ore  the  large  lakes  of  Tengri-nor, 
Bouka-nor,  and  Palte ;  besides  those  of  Sakas  Tal  and  Manasarowar— 
of  smaller  size,  and  lying  at  an  eleration  of  15,200  feet  From  the  lake 
of  Rakas  Tal  (or  Bhawan)  flows  the  river  Sntlej,  the  course  of  which  lies 
through  a  ravine  of  nearly  dOOO  feet  in  depth.  Further  to  the  north- 
west, the  upper  course  of  the  Indus  runs  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  Bat  the  longest  river  of  Tibet  is  the  Yarrow,  or 
Sanpoo,  which  flows  eastward  through  a  deep  valley,  and  Che  waters  of 
which  probably  join  the  Brahmapootra. 

The  climate  of  Tibet  is  cold,  and  nearly  all  the  industry  of  the  peo|^ 
is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  Tibetans  rear  immense  numbers  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  these — together  with  the  fok  (an  animal  of  the  buffalo 
kind),  the  musk-deer,  and  others — supply  them  with  the  materials  alike 
for  food,  clothing,  and  commercial  intercourse.  The  fine  hair  of  the 
Tibetan  goat  (which  is  used  in  making  the  Cashmere  shawls)  is  extensively 
conveyed  across  the  ELimalaya  Mountains,  as  well  as  goldi,  tincal,  musk, 
sheep-skins,  and  other  produce  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  articles 
are  also  supplied  to  Chma,  and  the  manufactures  of  that  country  received 
in  exchange. 

Tibet  embraces  several  distinct  tribes  and  nations,  all  of  which  are 
subject  to  the  Tal^4ama,  or  high-priest  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  whoee 
residence  is  at  Lassa.  The  whole  country  is  under  the  nominal  sove- 
reignity of  China,  but  the  native  institutions  and  laws  are  little  interfered 
wiUi,  though  in  most  cascp  subject  to  the  direction  of  Chinese  oiBcen. 
All  the  civil  and  social  arrangements  of  the  Tibetans  are  connected 
with  the  Buddhist  worship,  and  the  priests  of  that  religion  (who  are 
very  numerous)  are  the  aristocracy  and  ruleTS  of  the  country. 

Lassa  (population  50,000),  the  chief  town  of  Tibet,  lies  in  an  extensive 
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Tallej  to  the  northward  of  the  Sanpoo  rirer,  and  upon  one  of  its  afBaents ; 
it  contains  a  vast  number  of  temples,  many  of  them  richJj  stored  with 
idols  of  gold  and  silver.  Lassa  has  no  wall,  but  is  surronnded  bj  garden 
suburbs.  The  streets  are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and  clean,  but  the  suburbs 
are  extremely  dirty.  —  Shigatze,  further  to  the  west,  is  a  large  town,  and 
a  kind  of  subordinate  capital ;  near  it  is  Teshoo  Loomboo,  a  convent  of 
immense  size,  and  the  residence  of  a  lama  of  secondary  rank.  Man  j  of 
the  other  principal  places  are  vast  convents  or  temples  rather  than  towns. 

Goriope  or  Gardokh,  in  the  western  part  of  Tibet,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Indus,  is  little  more  than  a  large  camp,  situated  in  a  plain  covered 
with  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks ;  it  forms  in  summer  a  great  trading 
station  for  the  merchants  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  India. 

(551.)  To  the  westward  of  Tibet  proper  are  the  countnes  called 
LA.DAKU  and  Little  Tibbt,  which  extend  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Indus.  These  are  wild  mountainous  regions,  which  terminate  to  the  west 
and  north  in  the  high  plateau  of  Pamer  and  the  elevated  tract  in  which 
^e  mountain-chains  of  the  Kuen-lun,  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  the  Beloor- 
tagh,  seem  to  unite. 

XeA,  the  chief  town  of  Ladakh,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  Indus 
^here  called  the  Sing-kha-bab),  and  contains  the  palace  of  the  native 
sovereign  or  rajah.  It  is  the  seat  of  some  trade  carried  on  with  Indii^ 
across  the  mountains. — Iskardo,  in  Little  Tibet,  is  a  small  fortified  town  on. 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  to  the  northward  of  Cashmere. 

(552.)  MoMOOLU.  and  Manchoobia  are  loosely  comprehended  under 
Xho  general  name  of  Chinese  Tartary — a  vast  region  which  stretches 
from  the  71st  meridian  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  from. 
<the  Great  Wall  of  China  on  the  south  to  the  summits  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains on  the  north.  But  Mongolia  proper  is  divided  from  Manchooria  by 
the  mountain-range  of  the  Khin-ghan,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundaxy 
of  the  great  plateau  (Art  455). 

The  eastern  portion  of  Mongolia  includes  the  desert  region  of  the  Gobi, 
already  described  (Art  457).  The  less  sterile  portions  of  this  tract,  as 
well  as  the  plains  and  valleys  to  the  northward,  are  covered  with  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  together  with  herds  of  camels,  and  vast  numbers  of 
horses  and  oxen.  The  western  division  of  the  country  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  names  of  Thian-shan  Pe-loo  and  Tkiati'shan  Nan  bo, — 
or  the  tracts  situated  respectively  to  the  nortl^  and  south  of  the  monn> 
tain-chain  of  the  Thian-shan. 

The  more  northern  of  these  divisions—  Thian-shan  Pe-loo — includes  the 
country  of  Soungaria,  or  Zungary,  in  which  are  many  watered  and  fertile 
valleya  Ele,  or  Gouldja,  the  chief  town  in  this  territory,  is  a  con- 
ffiderable  place,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ele,  which  flows  into  the  large  lake  of  Balkashi.  Further  to  the 
eastward  is  the  country  of  the  Khalkas,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Ouhi- 
soutai,  Ourga  (or  iTiiren),  and  Maimatshin,  The  last  of  these  is  situated 
to  the  southward  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  immediately  adjoins  the  Russian 
town  of  Kiakhta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  frontier.  Besides  the 
Khalkas,  many  hordes  of  the  Kalmucks,  and  other  nations  belonging  to 
the  Mongol  race,  wander  in  these  elevated  regions. 

(553.)  Thian-^han  Nan-loo,  to  the  south  of  the  mountain-chain,  is  slso 
known  by  the  name  of  Little  Bukharia,  and  embraces  the  extensive  terri- 
tory watered  by  the  course  of  the  river  Ergheu  or  Taring  which  flows 
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eastward  into  the  lake  of  Lop  (Art  458).  In  this  region  are  manj  large 
commercial  towns,  the  inhaliitants  of  which,  by  means  of  cararans,  are  £e 
agents  in  an  extensive  interchange  of  the  prodactions  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Asia.  But  the  frontiers  are  ererywhere  strictly  gnarded  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  their  limit  without  the 
imperial  permission. 

The  town  of  Cashgar,  on  a  riyer  of  the  same  name,  near  the  western 
frontier,  has  a  population  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  with  important  manu- 
factures of  gold  and  silver  doths,  cotton,  silk,  and  carpets,  and  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  district — Yarkand^  further  to  the  south-east,  is  a  still 
larger  city,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  governor  of  the  province. 
— Khotm,  or  Jlitn  (s.  e.  of  Yarkand),  is  also  a  large  and  populous  town, 
— AMsu,  K<mch£,  Tourfan,  Hami^  and  other  towns,  are  situated  on  the  line 
of  caravan-route  which  runs  to  the  eastward  of  Cashgar,  through  the  heart 
of  Central  Asia. 

(554.)  The  Mongol  nations  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  or  clans, 
each  under  the  government  of  its  own  chief.  It  is  only  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country  that  the  Chinese  authorities  exercise  any  real  sway:, 
in  the  more  open  and  upland  tracts  the  tribes  are  in  reality  independent, 
and  the  Chinese  gx>vernment  is  often  obliged  to  purchase  their  submission, 
and  the  preservation  of  peace,  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  Mongols 
depend  for  their  subsistence  upon  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  live  princi- 
pally on  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  together  with  mutton  ;  upon  occasions 
of  necessity  they  eat  also  the  flesh  of  the  camel  or  the  horse.  For  con- 
vivial purposes  they  drink  the  milk  of  the  mares,  fermented  into  a  liquor 
called  koumiss,  but  tea  is  the  beverage  in  ordinary  use.  Their  ha- 
bits are  rude  and  warlike:  indeed  the  whole  country  constitutes  a  nursery 
of  soldiers,  and  is  a  nucleus  from  which  at  various  times  hordes  of  ma- 
rauding and  conquering  tribes  have  issued,  and  laid  waste  the  surround- 
ing nations. 

The  Buddhist  worship,  under  the  name  of  8hamanism,  generally 
prevails  in  Tartary ;  but,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  territory, 
Mohammedanism  is  followed  in  some  of  the  cities.  There  is  a  general 
ignorance  of  letters  and  the  politer  arts,  but  the  Mongols  ore  usually 
kind  and  hospitable  in  their  manners,  and  their  frank  and  open  dis- 
position contrasts  advantageously  with  the  insincerity  of  the  Chinese  and 
Hindoos. 

(555.)  The  inhabitants  of  Manchooria  are  of  a  different  race  from  tho 
Western  Tartars,  and  belong  to  the  Tungoosian  family  of  nations.  They 
are  of  more  settled  habits,  and  practise  agriculture  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  suited  for  its  operations.  Oats  are  the  most  general 
object  of  cultivation,  but  wheat,  hemp,  cotton,  peas,  rhubarb,  and  a 
medicinal  herb  called  ginseng,  are  also' produced.  Tho  great  river  Amour, 
which  flows  through  Manchooria,  might  afford  the  means  of  extensive 
inland  commerce  ;  the  tract  to  the  northward  of  this  stream  has  been 
ceded  to  K<issia,  and  the  Russian  settlements  extend  along  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Manchooria  for  some  distance  beyond  the  month  of  the  river,  to 
the  southward.  Manchooria  was  the  original  seat  of  the  present  reign- 
ing family  of  China,  by  whom  that  conntry  was  conquered  in  1 640.  The 
Manchoos  are  in  general  followers  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Leaotong,  the  southern  province  of  Manchooria^  is  the  most  populous 
portion  of  the  country,  but  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  are 
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Cliiiiese.  Itt  chief  toini  is  IfodUiew,  or  Cliii-fii»y,oii>iywwfakh  jails 
into  the  Golf  of  Leaocon^  To  theiiokhwairdirf'LeaotDQgisadeMittnict 
which  reflcmbks  the  Gobi,  and  is  inhabited  bj  wanderiqg  Moqgola.  Tlie 
other  divisiooa  of  Ifaachooria  are  scaroelj  known  to  £aropean&  The 
iHiole  oottntiy  appeen  to  be  thinlj  inhabited,  hoi  is  believed  to  contain 
nuuij  fertile  tracts.  The  cold  of  winter  is  serere,  and  the  ioe  aft  the 
month  of  the  Ajnoor  does  not  break  np  nntil  an  nnnsaallj  late  period  of 
the  year. 

(556.)  CoiSA,  an  extensiye  peninsnia  which  lies  between  the  Ydlow 
and  Japan  Seas,  is  a  separate  kingdom,  under  its  own  natiTe  aoreivign,  bat 
tributarT'  to  China.  A  diain  of  mountains  runs  throogh  the  prnJMalt 
from  north  to  sooth ;  these  are  covered  with  forests,  and  the  more  open 
parts  of  the  country  are  said  to  supply  abundant  vegetable  piodnoe,  in- 
doding  rice,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  ginsei^  But  the  Goreaas  exceed  even 
the  Chinese  in  their  jealonsy  of  strangers,  and  their  country  is  in  ooose- 
qnence  but  little  known.  The  capital  is  Kimg-ki-taek  in  the  oentre  <rfthe 
peninsuliL 

(557.)  The  Zoo<koo  Idamdg^  agroup  situated  to  the  north-eastward «f 
Formosa,  and  about  four  hundred  miJes  distant  from  the  coast  of  Cifaina, 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  The  people  are  a  mild  and  inoffensive  raoe,  under 
a  native  sovereign,  who  owns  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Cbineae  emperor. 
The  largest  island  of  the  groap  is  called  the  Great  Loo-choo,  i^on  whidi 
Issituated  the  town  of  Napakiamg,  the  capital.  Tothe  aorthward  of  the 
Loo-choo  group  is  Sulphur  Island,  from  which  sulphuric  vapoon  are  oon- 
Btaotly  *"»it*A<i 
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(558.)  Boundaria  attd  Extent — TorkeBtan,  or  Indepen- 
dent TsTtuj,  18  bounded  oo  the  north  bj  Siberia^  on  the 
east  bj  ChiJieae  Tartarj,  on  the  soath  bj  Afghanistan  and 
Persia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  riTer 
Ural,  which  divide  it  from  European  Russia. 

(559.)  Natural  Features^  CUmate^  4re.— The  greater  part 
of  Turkestan  is  an  immense  plain,  with  a  gradual  slope  to- 
wards the  sea  of  Aral,  into  which  its  two  principal  rivos — 
the  Amoo  and  the  Sihoon — both  discharge  their  waters. 
But  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  country, 
which  adjoin  the  plateaus  of  Tibet  and  Afghanistan,  are  pe- 
netrated by  advancing  spurs  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  the 
Beloor-tagh,  and  other  mountain-ranges  of  Central  Asia, 
and  exhibit  a  diversified  surface.  These  parts  of  Turkestan 
contain  many  watered  and  fertile  valleys,  in  which  the  various 
productions  of  the  soil  are  abundant ;  elsewhere  cultivation 
is  limited  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country  being  altogether  desert. 

The  river  Amoo  (ancient  Oxtu),  one  of  the  two  principal  rirers  of  Tur- 
kestan, flows  from  the  small  lake  of  Sir-i-kol^  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains which  border  the  plateau  of  Pamer,  and  lying  at  an  altitade  of 
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15,600  feet  above  tlio  lea.  The  Amoo  is  miTigable  lor  greal  part  of 
ita  Goane,  bat  all  its  upper  portion  is  frocen  over  ia  winter,  and  even 
its  lower  part  in  severe  seasons :  near  its  mooth  it  forms  a  swampy 
delta,  overgronrn  with  reeds,  through  which  its  varioM  branches  reach 
the  sea  of  Aral.  A  branch  of  the  Oxns  (and  perhaps  the  main 
stream  of  the  river)  flowed  anciently  into  the  Caqnan  Sea,  and  portions 
of  its  deserted  bed  may  yet  be  traced  at  intervals  acro«  tbe  intervening 
desert. 

The  Sihoon,  or  Sir  (ancient  Jaxortes),  flows  iromtheBoantainsof  tbe 
Moos-tagh  orThian^shan  system,  and  is  formed  by  two  principal  branches. 
It  is  a  more  rapid  stream  than  the  A  moo, — fordable  in  sammer,  bat  froaen 
over  during  the  winter.  Hie  river  Zemfiham,  or  Samaroaitd,  flows  from 
east  to  west,  and  terminates  in  the  small  lake  of  Kara-koul,  a  short 
distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxua.  Most  of  the  other  streams 
terminate  in  inland  lakes  or  marshes,  the  waters  of  which  an  salt 

Among  the  native  prodncdons  of  Turkestan  are  rubies  and  lapis  lazuli, 
mines  of  which  occur  in  the  district  of  Budukshan,  in  the  soa^-eastem 
comer  of  the  countiy.  Tlie  climate  exhibits  great  extremes  of  he&t  and 
cold;  and  violent  storms,  aoeompanied  by  whirlwinds  or  tornadoes,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  open  steppes  and  deserts.  Tlie  atmosphere, 
however,  is  generally  dry  and  beakfay.  Wild  animab,  indading  deer, 
antelopes,  foxes,  wcdves,  jackala,  and  bears,  together  with  tin  leopard, 
the  tiger,  and  the  wild  bc^,  are  numerous.  Batt,  tortoises,  and  lisards, 
are  found  in  the  deserts;  scoqaoos  are  common,  but  comparatively 
harmless. 

(560.)  Inhabiianis, — The  population  of  Turkesten  is  very 
various.  The  most  namerous  race  are  a  people  called  the 
Uzbeks,  of  Tartar  origin,  and  most  of  whom  lead  a  wandering 
life.  The  TaujUs,  who  form  the  balk  of  the  fixed  po|>ulation 
(and  are  probably  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  the 
country),  resemble  the  people  of  Europe  in  ^ir  general 
appearance  and  their  habits  of  industry.  Besides  these, 
there  are  Tarcomauns,  Kirghis,  Arabs,  Permans^  Afghauns, 
Jews,  Gypsies,  and  many  other  races. 

The  Tnrcomanns  inhabit  the  south-western  portions  of  Turkestan,  and 
the  tracts  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which  are  hence  called 
by  the  name  of  TVrooaMtiita.  They  are  entirely  a  nomadie  people,  ad- 
dicted to  war  and  plunder,  and  divided  into  tribes  who  acknowledge  only 
the  sway  of  their  own  chieftains.  The  wandering  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor  (Art  466)  came  originally  from  this  region. 

The  Kirghiz  tribes,  who  are  divided  into  three  great  hordes,  —  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Horde, — are  found  ia  the 
northern  parts  of  Turkestan  and  the  adjacent  steppes  of  the  Siberian 
plain,  bat  are  chiefly  (if  not  entirely)  within  the  Tfaissian  frtmtier.  The 
Kirghis  are  of  pastoral  and  nomadic  habits,  shiftiac  'hdr  abodes  from 
place  to  place  with  the  different  seasons. 

The  total  population  of  Turkestan  is  perhaps  from  six  to  eight  millions. 
In  religion  the  great  majority  are  Mohammedans,  of  the  Soonite  or  or- 
thodox persuasion.  Mosques  are  numerous  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and 
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the  KaWui  (or  Mohammedan  bible)  foims  the  great  text  both  of  their  law 
and  education,  and  is  the  uniyersal  aathority  apon  all  qacstions,  whether 
of  a  civil  or  religions  natnre. 

(561.)  Industrial  Purmita. — Agricnltnre  is  pnrsned  in  the  tracts  sos- 
ceptible  of  coitivation,  and  rice,  wheat,  barle j,  and  other  grains,  besides 
cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed,  are  among  the  articles  of  its  prodnee. 
Emits  are  generally  abundant,  and  particularly  so  in  Bokhara,  which  is 
famed  for  its  melons  and  its  grapes.  The  mulberry  is  veiy  extensrrely 
reared,  and  silk  is  produced  in  great  abundance  along  the  banks  of  th« 
Oxus,  and  in  other  watered  tracts.  Hemp  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  oil  from  its  seeds,  and  for  making  an  intoxicating  liquor  called 
bang.  Tobacco  and  wild  rhubarb  are  g^wn  in  some  places,  and  vegetables 
are  generally  abundant 

But  the  numerous  domestic  animals  are  a  more  important  source  of 
wealth,  especially  the  sheep  and  goat  The  sheep  furnish  valuable  skins, 
and  many  of  them  possess  a  black  curly  fleece,  used  in  Persia  for 
making  caps;  about  200,000  skins  arc  annually  exported  for  this  purpose 
from  Bokhara  alone.  The  goats  supply  a  fine  hair,  or  wool,  which  is  ex- 
ported  to  India,  and  made  mto  shawls,  only  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
of  Cashmere.  The  two-humped  camel  is  numerous:  the  ass  is  largo  and 
strong,  and  is  used  both  for  the  saddle  and  as  a  beast  of  burthen.  The 
Tibetan  yak^  or  mountain-cow,  is  found  in  the  mountidnous  districts,  and 
though  of  small  size  (about  3^  feet  in  height),  is  sometimes  placed  under 
the  bridle.  The  Turcomauns,  Khirghiz,  and  other  wandering  tribes,  pos> 
sess  numerous  hcrses,  for  which  they  entertain  the  same  affection  as  the 
Arabs  and  other  people  of  similar  habits. 

There  are  fiew  nutnufactures,  but  some  silk  and  cotton-stuffs  are  made 
in  the  towns,  and  also  sabres,  knives,  and  other  weapons.  The  arts  of 
dyeing  and  of  tanning  are  likewise  practised. 

The  commerce  of  Turkestan  is  considerable,  and  is  uded  by  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  country,  which  makes  it  the  common  field  ot 
interchange  for  the  productions  of  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Russia, 
through  which  latter  country  most  of  the  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture pass.  There  is  also  an  extensive  caravan-trafiic  with  India  by  way 
of  Afghanistan,  through  the  medium  of  which  various  goods  of  British 
manufacture  find  their  way  into  this  part  of  Asia  (Art.  491). 

The  exports  of  Turkestan  are  cotton,  corn,  wool,  fruits,  sheep  and 
lamb  skins,  and  silk,  —the  latter  chiefly  to  India  and  CaubooL  The  im- 
ports are  muslins,  brocades,  turbans,  and  shawls,  with  indigo,  sugar,  and 
British  manufiictured  goods,  from  India; — ^porcelain,  tea,  and  silk-goods, 
from  China  ;~and  various  articles  of  European  manufacture  (including 
many  of  British  workmanship)  from  Russia. 

(562. )  National  Divisions :  Toums. — ^Turkestan  is  divided  into  several 
independent  states,  or  Khanats,  in  each  of  which  the  ruler  is  styled  the 
Khan,  or  Emir.  The  three  principal  Khanats  are  those  of  Bokhara,  in 
the  south, — ^Kriya,  in  the  middle, — and  Kokaun,  in  the  east. 

The  Khanat  of  Bokhara  extends  over  the  middle  course  of  the 
Amoo,  and  includes  also  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Zcrafshan.  Its  capita], 
Bckhara  (about  70,000  inhabitants),  near  the  south  bank  of  the  latter 
stream,  is  a  large  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  country,  and  em- 
bosomed in  gardens  and  orchards.  It  has  numerous  bazaars,  each  appro- 
priated  to  particular  articles,  and  is  a  considerable  emporium  of  traffic— > 
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Samarcandf  on  the  same  river,  further  to  the  eastward,  a  town  of  great 
antiquity  and  formerly  very  flourishing,  is  now  partly  in  ruins,  and  has 
only  10,000  inhabitants. — Balkh,  situated  in  the  plain  to  the  southward 
of  the  Amoo,  is  likewise  a  decayed  city,  mostly  in  ruins.  —  Mare  (or 
Afeni%  some  distance  to  the  north-west,  has  been  desolated  by  the 
Turcomauns,  and  has  now  scarcely  any  fixed  inhabitants. 

To  the  south-eastward  of  Bokhara  is  Koondooz,  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent Khanat,  which,  besides  the  territory  of  Koondoos,  comprises 
also  the  province  of  Budukshan,  a  wild  mountain-region  lying  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  Amoo  and  its  tributaries — Koondooz,  the  capita]  of 
the  khaiiac,  is  only  a  small  place. — Khouioomj  further  to  the  b.  w.,  has 
10,000  inhabitants. — The  town  of  Buduhhan^  or  Fyzabad,  is  now  in 
ruins. 

The  territory  of  Khita  embraces  the  lower  course  of  the  Amoo, 
and  the  southern  shores  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  desert  The  town  of  Khiva,  which  stands  on  a  branch  of  the 
Amoo,  has  only  from  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants,  but  is  the  seat  of 
some  raravan-traffic ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  slaTC-market. —  Urghandj 
(12,000  inhabitants),  to  the  north-eastward  of  Khiva,  on  a  canal  derived 
from  the  Amoo,  is  likewise  a  place  of  some  trade. 

KoKAim,  or  FEBOHAifAH,  includes  the  territory  lying  along  the 
upper  and  middle  course  of  the  Sihoon  and  its  affluents.  Its  capital  is 
the  town  of  JToAaim,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sihoon,  with  about  70,000 
inhabitants  :  lower  down  the  river  is  the  fortress  of  Kojaui, —  ToM- 
kend,  a  large  town  further  to  the  northward,  on  a  little  tributary  of  the 
Sihoon,  has  extensive  plantations  of  the  cotton-plant  and  the  mulberry. 

(.563.)  All  the  f^vemments  of  Turkestan  are  despotic.  The  khans, 
or  emirs,  of  the  different  states  frequently  engage  in  warfare,  and  the 
wandering  tribes  in  the  outskirts  of  the  country  make  marauding  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  states,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  car- 
rying off*  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  sell  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  other  towns.  The  northern  provinces  of  Persia, 
nnd  the  Russian  territories  which  bordvr  on  the  Caspian,  have  fre- 
quently been  harassed  in  this  manner,  and  the  subjects  of  Persia  are 
found  in  a  condition  of  slavery  in  all  the  towns  of  Turkestan. 

SECTION  IX. — ^ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

(564.)  Asiatic  Russia  consists  of  two  distinct  parts, — 
1st,  Transcaucasia,  or  the  countries  to  the  southward  of 
Mount  Caucasus; — and  2nd,  Siberia.  The  former  portion 
is  of  much  smaller  extent  than  the  latter  territory,  but 
derives  importance  from  its  position  on  the  frontiers  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  fact  of  its  bordering  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  empires. 

1.  Transcaucasia. 

(565.)  Boundaries  and  Extent —  The  Caucasian  provinceti 
of  Asiatic  Russia  are  situated  upon  the  isthmus  which  lies 
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between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  These  seas  form  the 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  territory,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  summits  of  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north  to 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  upon  the  south. 
The  provinces  embraced  within  the  limits  here  described 
consist  of  Abassia,  Mingrelia^  Imeritia,  Georgia,  Shirran, 
and  a  portion  of  Armenia.  Georgia  is  by  much  the  most 
extensive  of  these,  and  includes  more  thsji  half  the  entire 
territory. 

(566.)  Natural  Featura^  Climate^  {fc. — Ababsia  is  a  narrow  aad 
ragged  territory  which  extends  along  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  it  is  fertile,  and  produces  abondant  crops,  besides  possessing 
nameroas  herds  of  cattle.  Its  subjcctitm  to  Russia  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  great  part  of  the  province  is  still  in  the  possession  of  inde- 
pendent and  warlike  tribes  of  mountaineers. 

MnroBsuA  and  Imeutia  lie  farther  to  the  soathward,  along  the 
course  of  the  river  Rion,  or  Phaz  (the  ancient  **  Phasis  "),  which  falU  into 
the  Black  Sea,  near  its  eastern  extremity.  Mingrelia  borders  on  the 
sea,-  Imeritia  lies  further  inland.  Both  are  fmile  territories  ;  the 
climate  of  the  low  plains  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  is  moist  and  un- 
healthy, and  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  forests. 

GisoROXA,  a  territory  of  about  18,000  square  miles  in  area,  lies 
to  the  south  of  Uie  central  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  and  embraces 
the  middle  pari  of  the  valley  of  the  Kour.  It  is  chiefly  a  hilly  region, 
possessing  great  variety  of  surface,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ground 
is  covered  wiUi  forests.  All  the  streams  by  which  it  is  watered  bekng 
to  the  basin  of  the  river  Kour,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Shirtan  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Georgia,  and  extends  to  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain, 
and  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Kour. 

Russian  Arxemia  lies  t  >  the  southward  of  (Georgia  (from  which  it 
is  divided  by  a  range  of  elevations  called  the  Kapan  MountainsX  and 
extends  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Aras,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Kour. 
A  small  part  of  the  prorince  (in  the  south-west)  projects  beyond  the 
Aras,  and  includes  the  high  mountain  of  Ararat,  or  Agri-dagh,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  (Art.  455).  The  whole  of  Armenia  is 
an  elevated  plateau,  the  general  features  of  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (Art  467). 

The  large  fresh-water  lake  of  Goukcha,  or  Sevan  (sometimes  also  called 
the  lake  of  Erivan),  is  situated  within  the  Russian  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  is  connected  with  the  river  Aras  by  the  stream  of  the  Zengoi 
Its  surface  is  5300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  depth  exceeds  400  feet 

All  thcTrans-caucasian  provinces,  and  especially  Georgia,  exhibit  great 
extremes  of  climate,— the  summer  and  winter  temperatures  presenting 
the  most  remarkable  contrasts  of  heat  and  cold.  This  is  the  Case  to 
an  excessive  extent  upon  the  hij;h  plains  of  the  Armenian  plateau.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is,  however,  moderate,  and  the  country 
generally  healthy. 

(567.)  Pt^ndathn,— The  above  countries  are  thinly  inhabited.  The 
total  population  of  Transcaucasia  is  estimated  at  2,648,000. 
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The  people  belong  to  the  Cancasiaii  familj  of  natknis,  and  are  mnch 
celehrated  (especially  the  females)  for  their  personal  beauty.  Owing  to 
this  latter  circumstance,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caucasus  hare 
from  the  earliest  ages  been  resorted  to  by  surrounding  nations,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  slayes  to  supply  the  wants  and  gratify  the  luxury 
of  Oriental  potentates.  Prior  to  their  subjection  to  Russia  (which  dates 
only  from  Uie  commencement  of  the  present  century),  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  the  adjacent  territories  were  divided  into  the  two  classes 
of  nobles  and  eeris,  the  relationship  between  whom  resembled  that  which 
prevailed  between  the  baron  and  his  dependent  vassals  during  the 
feudal  ages  of  Europe, — the  nobles  being  absolute  matsers  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  followers,  and  affording  them  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  in  return.  Russian  influence  has  repressed  the  extreme 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  has  checked  the  supply  of  the  slave-market, 
substituting  in  their  place  the  stem  despotism  of  military  rule. 
The  presence  of  a  large  standing  army  is  required  in  order  to  main- 
tain tranquillity ;  in  the  mountainous  districts,  indeed,  many  of  the  native 
tribes  are  practically  independent,  and  regard  the  Russian  sway  with 
an  equally  intense  hatred  as  their  brethren  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Caucasian  frontier  ^Art  366). 

The  majority  of  mn  people  of  Georgia  are  Christians,  and  followers  of 
the  Greek  Church,  but  most  of  the  mountain-tribes  profess  the  Moham- 
medan faith.  Throughout  these  territories  all  classes  are  exceedingly 
ignorant,  in  so  far  as  letters  and  the  politer  arts  are  concerned. 

(668.)  Induttrial  Ptwguits^ — ^These  are  all  in  a  backward  state.  Agri- 
culture is  only  pursued  to  a  limited  extent,  though  the  soil  is  in  general 
fertile,  and  yields  several  kinds  of  grain  (including  rice),  besides  abun- 
dance of  fruits — especially  in  Georgia,  where  the  vine  and  the  mulberry 
are  both  extennvely  produced.  Considerable  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  wheat, 
and  other  grains,  besides  fruits,  are  raised  in  Shirvan.  The  domestic 
fffiimahi  are  abundant,  and  the  sheep  supply  excellent  wool ;  wild  ani- 
mals (including  the  stag,  antelope,  wild-boar,  wild-goat,  and  others) 
are  numerous  in  the  forest  districts. 

The  few  manufactures  are  limited  to  coarse  fabrics  for  articles  of 
domestic  use  and  clothing,  with  leather,  shagreen,  sabres,  and  fire-arms. 
The  commerce  consists  in  the  export  of  wine,  silk,  skins,  furs,  honey, 
and  cattle,  in  exchange  for  arms,  salt,  and  European  manufiustured  goods. 
The  amount  of  this  traffic  is  now  inconsiderable  ;  in  former  times  it  was 
mnch  more  extensive.  Tiflis,  in  Georgia,  waa  once  a  great  mart  for 
the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds, 
and  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the  overland  conunerce  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

(569.)  Towns.— Tijiis  (30,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Geoigia  and 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  Trans-caucasian  provinces,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Kour.  The  great  road  which  crosses  the  chain  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  through  the  pass  of  Dariel  (Art  30),  commences  here, 
and  proceeds  up  the  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  t[our  until  it 
enters  the  mountain-region. 

Erinan  (11,000  inhabitants),  in  Russian  Armenia,  lies  in  the  plain 
which  extends  from  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  on  the 
bonk  of  the  river  Zengui,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Aras.  The  adjacent 
hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  the  vine  and  other  fruits,  but  the 
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oonntr  J  in  the  more  immediate  neighbouiliood  of  Aiarat  consists  of  a 
parched  volcanic  soil,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  bat  currents  of 
black  and  gray  lava,  with  basalt,  pumice,  scoriaa,  and  other  evidences  of 
subterranean  action.  In  lfl40  this  region  was  visited  by  a  tremendous 
earthquake,  which  shattered  part  of  ^e  monntain  and  diminished  its 
elevation. 

The  small  town  of  Baku^  in  Shin-an,  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian ;  the  soil  in  its  neighbourhood  is  completely  saturated  with 
naphtha,  which  issues  both  from  natural  crevices  and  wherever  a  hole  is 
bored,  and  readily  bums  on  the  application  of  fire.  Sulphureous  vapours 
likewise  issue  from  the  ground,  and  give  evidence  of  ihe  continued  action 
of  subterranean  heat 

Kutais^  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Rion,  and  Poti,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  are  small  towns  in  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia.  The  fortresses  on  the 
coast  of  Acassia,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  volun- 
tarily destroyed  and  abandoned  by  the  Russians  during  the  Anglo-French 
andKussian  war  of  1854,  5. 

2.  Siberia. 

(570.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Siberia^  a  vast  country 
of  Northern  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arclie 
Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  Turkestan ;  and  on  the  west  by  Euro- 
pean Russia.  The  Altai  Mountains  divide  it  on  the  south 
from  the  regions  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  Ural  Mountains 
separate  it  on  the  west  from  Russia  in  Europe :  between 
these  two  mountain  systems  are  the  extensive  levels  of  the 
steppes,  which  stretch  from  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  Siberian  plain  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Bhick 
Seas. 

From  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  west  to  Behring's  Strait 
on  the  cast,  Siberia  stretches  for  a  length  of  3600  miles,  and 
its  extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  exceeds  1800  miles. 
Its  superficial  area  is  probably  not  less  than  four  millions 
of  square  miles. 

(571.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  Sfc, — Siberia  is  a  vast 
plain,  sloping  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  watered  by 
numerous  rivers  which  flow  in  that  direction.  Among  theee 
are  the  Obi,  the  Yenesei,  Khatanga,  Olenek,  Lena,  lana.  In- 
digirka,  Kolyma,  and  numerous  others :  the  Obi,  Yenesei, 
and  Lena  arc  among  the  principal  rivers  of  Asia  (Art.  458). 
The  Anadir  flows  in  an  easterly  direction,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Anadir — an  inlet  of  Behring's  Sea, — and  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Pacific* 

The  northern  part  of  the  Siberian  plain  spreads  into  the 
desert  swamps  of  the  tundra^  and  its  south-western  portion 
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contains  extensive  steppes  and  numerous  s&lt-water  lakes. 
Among  the  northern  offshoots  of  the  Altai  Mountains  is  the 
great  fresh-water  lake  of  Baikal  (Art.  459),  the  country 
around  which  presents  a  more  diversified  surface  than  any 
other  part  of  Siberia. 

The  climate  of  Siberia  is  intensely  severe  (Art.  461).  But 
this  cold  and  generally  barren  country  supplies  two  kinds  of 
natural  produce,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  its  disadvantages  are 
endured,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  the  perils  of  its  vast  and 
almost  solitary  wastes  are  cheerfully  encountered.  These  are 
metals,  s,nd  furs,  which  together  constitute  its  native  wealth, 
and  combine  to  render  its  possession  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  Russian  Crown. 

The  mines  occur  both  npon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  among  the  northern  and  north-western  offskirts  of  the  Altai  system. 
Gold  is  supplied  bj  those  in  the  former  locality  (Art  60),  and  both  gold 
and  silver  are  extensively  worked  in  the  latter  region.  The  quantity  of 
gold  supplied  by  the  more  distant  mines  of  Siberia  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing for  many  years,  and  has  of  late  been  greater  than  that  fur- 
nished by  any  other  country  in  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia and  California.  The  chief  gold- producing  districts  lie  among  the 
hills  which  separate  the  upper  courses  of  the  three  great  rivers  — 
the  Obi,  Tenesei,  and  Lena, — embracing  especially  the  valleys  watered 
by  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  two  former  streams.  These  tracts  have 
for  some  vears  supplied  annually  a  quantity  of  gold  equal  in  value  to 
3,000,000l  sterling.  Silver,  combined  with  gold,  and  in  some  instances 
with  lead-ore,  is  found  throughout  the  above  localities,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  district  of  Daouria—  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Baikd. 
Iron,  copper,  malachite,  and  many  other  metallic  and  mineral  substances 
(including  asbestos  and  talc,  besides  porphyry,  jasper,  and  other  valuable 
stones),  are  also  found  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  Siberia. 

The  numerous  fur-bearing  animals  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  have 
been  mentioned  in  Art.  464.  Their  skins  are  an  eager  object  of  pur- 
suit to  the  Russian  hunters,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  are  collected  by 
the  native  tribes,  and  paid  as  tribute  to  the  Russian  government.  The 
avidity  with  which  the  animals  most  valued  for  their  skins  are  pursued 
has  gradually  driven  them  further  and  farther  to  the  eastward  ;  and  the 
more  eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  with  the  archipelago  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  American  continent,  arc  now 
among  the  most  frequented  haunts  of  this  traiBc.  Both  the  seal  and  the 
whale  fisheries  are  pursued  upon  the  coasts  of  Behring*s  Sea  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands. 

(572.)  PoptdatiotL — The  whole  of  this  immense  region  is  supposed 
not  to  contam  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Many  of  these 
are  Bussian  exiles  (or  their  descendants)  who  have  been  banished 
hither  and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  as  a  punishment  for  poli- 
tical or  other  offences.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  a  military  force, 
and  occupy  principally  the  tracts  of  country  immediately  to  the  east- 
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ward  of  the  Unl  monntaiiiB,  and  Uiose  rifcoaled  in  the 
of  Lake  BaikaL  It  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  10,000  exiles  enter 
Siberia  annnallj.  They  are  divided  into  fire  classes,  those  condemned 
for  the  highest  offences  being  sent  to  the  eastern  and  more  distant  por- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  less  settled  portions  of  Siberia  are  occupied  bj  a  great  number 
of  diffeient  tribes,  man  j  of  thum  of  Tartar  or  Mongol  descent,  and  dis- 
playmg  the  wondering  habits  common  to  that  family  of  nations.  Tht 
Cabmicka  and  the  BcmriaU  (both  of  Mongol  blood)  dwell  in  the  sontbeni 
part  of  Siberia,  along  the  skirts  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  The  Tmmgooaa 
spread  over  the  conntrj  to  the  east  of  the  Yenesei,  and  have  a  common 
origin  with  the  Ifanchoo  Tartars.  The  Wogtdt,  Otfiidb,  and  oiher 
tribes  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  Siberia,  belong  to  the  same  xmot  as 
the  Finns  of  Europe ;  and  the  Sanoiedes^  who  dwell  along  the  shares 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  belong  perhaps  to  the  same  great  family. 

In  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  are  the  Yakai^  (along  the  lover 
course  of  the  Lena),  the  Yukagin,  the  Koriaks^  the  Tchoukchi,  and  other 
tribes,  besides  the  Kamaehaidalet,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 
Eamschatka.  All  of  these  are  people  of  wandering  habits,  and  find  thdr 
chief  employment  in  hunting  and  fishing,  by  means  of  which  they  ac- 
quire in  summer  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  to  proride  for  their  sub- 
sistence during  the  long  and  dreary  season  of  winter.  Many  of  them 
possess  large  herds  of  reindeer.  The  Tchoukchi  and  other  tribes  in  the 
extreme  eastern  parts  of  the  country  are  in  a  low  and  degraded  eondi> 
tion  of  life,  dwelling  in  winter  in  huts  buried  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  only  a  single  aperture  for  the  admission  of  li^it  and  air. 
Their  summer  residences  are  merely  huts  rudely  formed  of  t^e  trunks  of 
trees,  with  a  covering  of  bark. 

Some  of  the  wandering  nations  in  the  west  of  Siberia  profess  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  native  tribes  axe  ibl- 
lowers  of  Shamanism,  or  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism — combined  with 
the  grossest  idolatries  and  the  most  superstitions  practices.  The  Sa- 
moiedes,  Tchoukchi,  and  other  distant  tribes,  are  generally  Bugans, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  baptized  and  nominally  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  magic  (the  latter  of  which  is 
practised  by  the  native  shamans  or  priests),  and  the  fear  of  evil  spirits, 
are  commonly  prevalent ;  among  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes  the  beat 
is  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration,  prayers  and  sacrifices  being 
even  offered  to  it. 

(573.)  The  chief  industrial  pursuit$  of  the  people  of  Siberia  are  those 
connected  with  mining  operations.  There  are  imperial  foundries,  and 
establishments  for  polishing  jasper  into  vases  and  other  works  of  art, 
as  well  as  for  cutting  and  engraving  precious  stones,  at  several  plaees  in 
the  principal  mining  districts.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  by  the 
Bnssian  government  upon  works  of  this  kind  throughout  the  empire. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  Sil^ria  unfit  it  for  die 
labours  of  agriculture,  but  in  the  districts  around  Lake  Baikal  both  ooni 
and  the  hardier  fruits  (as  the  gooseberry  and  cheny)  are  raised,  as  wdl 
as  the  potatoe  and  other  vegetables.  Wheat  flourishes  in  the  southern 
tracts  of  Western  Siberia,  but  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  are  the  more 
common  articles  of  growth,  and  these  succeed  as  far  north  as  the 
60th  parallel,  and  even  (in  particular  localities)  still  further  north. 
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In  the  eastern  half  of  Siberia,  the  55ih  parallel  is  the  more  general  limit. 
The  great  riTera  flow  in  many  parts  tbroogh  dense  forests  of  aiders, 
willowa,  elms,  nmples,  poplars,  aspens,  and  pines  ;  and  during  the  short 
sommer  of  these  regions  namerons  wild  flowers  co^er  the  surface  of  the 
gromd. 

An  extensire  traffic  is  maintatned  between  Rossia  and  China  hj  the 
Siberian  traders,  thoagh  it  is  limited  to  a  single  point  on  the  frontier  line 
— the  town  of  Kiakhta,  adjacent  to  that  of  Maimatahin,  on  the  Chinese 
side  of  the  boondary  (Art.  552).  Bat  the  Rossian  merchants  traverse 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  Tobokk  (in  Western  Siberia) 
and  Kiakhta  hj  means  of  the  rivra^  Furs,  skins,  leather,  and  fossil 
ivory,  are  exchanged  at  Kiakhta  for  the  tea,  silk,  porcelain,  mnsk, 
rhubarb,  and  other  articles  of  Chinese  produce  (Art  356).  The  native 
tribes  barter  their  furs  to  the  Rossian  traders  in  exchange  for  tobacco, 
hardware,  cntlerj,  beads,  and  toys, — this  interchange  being  carried  on  at 
fairs  held  for  the  purpose  in  the  principal  native  villages. 

(574.)  ProotRces,  Toumt^  ffe, — The  whole  of  Siberia  forms  two  grand 
governments — distingnished  as  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia,  e^  of 
which  includes  severd  smaller  governments.  The  towns  are  few,  and 
dwindle  into  mere  villages  towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
where,  indeed,  they  consist  only  of  a  few  dwellings,  scattered  at  wide  in- 
tervals apart 

ToboUk  (15,000  inhabitants),  the  largest  town  in  Western  Siberia,  and 
the  chief  centre  of  its  commerce,  lies  on  the  river  Irtish,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Tobol  whh  that  stream.  Like  nearly  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
country,  it  is  built  almost  wholly  of  wood. — Ikaterinberg  (to  the  8.  w. 
of  Tobolsk)  is  situated  upon  the  east  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  the  mining  district,  and  contains  some  imperial  foundries  and 
other  works,  besides  a  college  of  mines  :  it  has  10,000  inhabitants. — 
BerezoVf  on  the  Obi,  in  a  cold  and  dreary  region,  400  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tobolsk,  forms  one  of  the  many  places  of  exile  which  Siberia 
contains. 

The  town  of  Omsk  (11,000  inhabitants),  which  ranks  as  the  political 
capital  of  Western  Siberia,  lies  on  the  river  Irtish,  above  Tobolsk,  and 
at  the  junction  of  its  tributary  the  Om. — Kofyvane,  a  small  district  town 
on  the  upper  Ohi,  is  farther  to  the  eastward.— Still  further  east  are  the 
towns  of  Tonuk  (9000  inhabitants),  on  the  river  Tom,  an  affluent  of  the 
Obi ;  and  Krfunoiarsk^  on  the  Yenesei  The  towns  of  Kolyvane,  Tomsk, 
and  Krasnoiarsk,  are  all  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Tobolsk 
and  Irkoutsk.  -  JBamavL,  to  the  south  of  Kolyvane,  lies  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  principal  mining  districts  of  the  Altai. 

Irkutsk  (18,000  inhabiianu),  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the 
best-built  and  handsomest  town  in  the  country.  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Angara,  a  short  distance  below  its  outl.  t  from  Lake  Baikal.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  spacious,  the 
public  buildings  striking,  and  the  shops  well  stored  with  Chinese  and 
other  merchandise.  Irkutsk  is,  indeed,  the  centre  of  such  refinement  as 
Siberia  possesses. — Seletkginsk,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Selenga,  which 
flows  into  lake  Baikal  from  the  southward,  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bouriat  couutr)'. — Kiakhta,  further  to  the  south,  upon  the  Chinese 
frontier,  has  been  already  mentioned. -Nertchinsk,  further  eastward, 
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on  one  of  the  npper  branches  of  the  Amoor,  is  sitaated  in  the  midst  of 
silver  and  lead  mines. —  Yakutsk^  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  country, 
on  die  left  bank  of  the  Lena,  has  onlj  4000  inhabitants,  bat  is  a  great 
centre  of  the  fnr  trade. 

OkoUk,  a  small  commercial  port  and  naval  station,  stands  on  the  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  upon  the  iiirther  side  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
port  of  Aian  is  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  850  miles  to  the  B.  w.  of  Okotsk. 
Thence  to  the  southward,  the  Rossian  dominion  extends  over  the  coarse 
of  the  great  riyer  Amoor,  inclnding  the  portion  of  Manchooria  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  that  stream.  The  northern  half  of  the  large  island 
of  Sagalien  also  belongs  to  Russia.  ' 

The  fortified  port  of  Petrcpcadootki  lies  at  a  still  farther  distance  to 
the  eastward,  upon  the  coast  of  Kamschatka ;  its  inhabitants  carry  on 
some  trade  with  the  Russian  settlements  in  America  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Korile  Islands.  The  peninsula  of  Kamschatka  is  trayersed  from 
north  to  south  by  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  among  which  there  are 
several  volcanoes  (Art.  455).  The  native  inhabitants  are  a  people  of 
short  stature,  and  dirty  in  their  habits :  they  live  chid&y  by  hunting  and 
fishing ;  they  are,  however,  but  few  in  number,  and  the  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  Russian  settlers. 


SECTION  Z. — JAPAK. 

(575.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — The  Empire  of  Japan 
consists  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands  situated  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Upon  the  west,  the  Japanese 
Archipelago  is  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  by  the  Sea 
of  Japan ;  on  the  other  sides  it  is  washed  hj  the  open  expanse 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Japan  embraces  the  large  islands  of  Niphon,-  Sikokf^ 
Kiusiu,  and  Jesso,  besides  a  great  number  of  less  size,  and 
is  estimated  to  include  a  total  area  of  about  160,000 
square  miles — or  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

(576.)  Natural  Features^  Climate,  Sfc. —  All  the  Japanese 
islands  are  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  summits  in  Niphon 
(the  principal  island  of  the  group)  are  said  to  be  12,000  feet 
in  elevation.  There  are  several  active  volcanoes  on  this  island, 
and  the  whole  archipelago  is  liable  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  earthquakes.  The  climate  is  distinguished  by  great  ex- 
tremes of  summer  and  winter  temperature,  but  is  generally 
healthy  and  temperate. 

Japan  is  very  rich  in  mineral  produce, — gold,  sllyer,  copper,  iron,  and 
tin,  being  all  found  there ;  its  copper,  especially,  is  of  the  finest  quality. 
Its  natural  vegetation  includes  most  of  the  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  as  well  as  a  vast  number  of  flowering  plants  many 
of  them  distinguished  by  great  beauty.     Oaks,  firs,  and  cypresses,  an) 
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oommon,  and  there  are  the  gum-rambh  tree,  the  camphor-tree,  the 
black  and  white  mnlberry,  and  a  rast  nnmber  of  others.  Timber  is 
more  abundant  in  Jesso  than  in  the  other  islands,  where  the  extensiye 
coltiyation  of  the  land  has  been  attended  with  a  greater  clearance  of 
wood. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  bears,  boars,  foxes,  dogs,  monkeys,  hares, 
rats,  mice,  and  weasels.  The  domesticated  species  are  the  ox,  bnfialo, 
horse,  hog,  common  fowl,  and  dnck.  Fish  abonnd  in  the  lakes  and 
riYcrs,  and  constitute,  together  with  rice,  the  common  food  of  all 
classes.  The  Japanese  religiously  abstain  fix>m  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals. 

(577.)  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Japan  is  probably 
not  less  than  twentj-five  millions,  though  nothing  precise  is 
known  upon  this  head.  The  Japanese  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  people  of  China,  and,  like  them,  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Mongolian  family  of  nations.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  appear  to  be  a  people  possessed  of  considerable 
powers,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  if  naturally  inferior 
to  the  Chinese  in  ingenuity  and  skill,  they  are  perhaps  su- 
perior to  them  in  spirit,  energy,  and  sense  of  independence. 

The  language  of  Japan  differs  materially  from  that  of  China,  and  is 
polysyllabic  The  Japanese  practise  the  arts  both  of  writing  and  of  print- 
ing, and  possess  a  literature  which  embraces  works  on  medicine,  botany, 
astronomy,  and  other  subjects :  but  in  all  of  these  their  standard  of  attain- 
ment is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  ciyilisatiou  is  of  much 
more  recent  date. 

The  government  of  Japan  is  a  strict  despotism,  and  is  maintained 
by  military  authority :  the  nobles,  however,  are  possessed  of  considerable 
power,  and  the  greatest  possible  deference  is  paid  to  hereditary 
rank.  The  nobility  form  a  kind  of  feudal  aristocracy,  and  are  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  country.  Besides 
the  emperor,  or  civil  ruler,  there  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  (styled 
the  dtUri  or  mikado),  whose  authority  extends  over  all  matters  concerning 
religious  affairs  or  education  :  his  influence,  however,  is  quite  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  emperor.  The  people  are  divided  into  several 
different  classes  or  cattes,  each  confined  to  particular  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations. 

The  laws  of  Japan  are  exceedingly  severe  and  sanguinary,  and  human 
life  is  held  in  trifling  regard.  Many  of  the  punishments  inflicted  are  of 
the  most  barbarous  character,  and  death  is  in  many  cases  the  penalty 
even  of  trivial  offences.  The  authorities  are  (in  even  a  higher  degree 
than  those  of  China)  jealous  of  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the 
people  are  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  leave  their  native 
country. 

In  religion  the  Japanese  are  divided  into  numerous  sects  —  said  to 
amount  to  thirty-five  m  nnmber.  The  greater  portion  of  the  people  appear, 
however,  to  be  followers  of  the  Buddhist  worship :  templv  and  pilgri- 
mages, accompanied  by  a  variety  of  superstitions  practices,  are  very  nu- 
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merooB,  and  niAny  animals  (as  the  dog  and  cat)  are  regardt^  as  sacred. 
Like  the  people  of  China,  the  JtqsaaeBe  obsenre  no  Sabbath,  bnt  keep  ms 
£Mts  certain  days  connected  with  the  age  of  the  moon.  Christianitj'  was 
at  one  period  (during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  centoiy)  extensively  in- 
trodnced  into  Japan  bj  the  agency  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  misaioo- 
ariea,  but  theie  were  sobeeqaently  expelled,  and  ihar  doctrines  entirdj' 
uprooted  from  the  islands. 

(578.)  Indugtrial  i\cr«tato. — The  Japanese  are  diligent  cnhiTators  of 
the  soil,  and  subsist  principally  npon  its  produce.  Bice,  barley,  and  ^dieat, 
are  the  grains  chiefly  grown,  and  the  former  is  the  most  general  artide  of 
food.  The  cotton-plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  pnn 
vinces  of  the  empire ;  the  tea-plant  is  largely  grown,  but  in  a  less  careful 
manner  than  in  China,  and  its  produce  is  of  inferior  quality.  Tobaeoois 
very  generally  raised,  and  is  extensively  used :  the  mulbeny  is  also  ciiki- 
vatcd  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  the  silk- worm  afibrds  one  of  the  sti^ 
products  of  the  country. 

In  most  branches  of  manufacturing  skill  the  Japanese  are  little 
inferior  to  the  Chinese,  and  in  some  respects  they  even  smi)ass  thst 
busy  and  ingenious  nation.  The  Japanese  make  silk  and  cotton  fabrics 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  supply  most  of  the  intenal  consamptioo 
of  the  country,  and  their  porcelain  is  of  very  fine  quality  and  family 
esteemed.  The  art  of  japanniMg  (or  covering  metals  with  varnish) 
derives  its  name  from  this  country,  and  is  practised  with  the  greatest 
skill.  Some  of  the  Japanese  lacquer-work  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  alike 
in  design  and  colouring.  Tlieir  works  in  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  also  exhi- 
bit great  ingenuity,  and  the  making  of  telescopes,  thermometers,  and 
clocks,  is  said  to  be  pursued  with  considerable  success. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Dutch  were  long  the  only  foreign  nations  per- 
mitted to  hold  intercourse  with  Japan.  The  Dutch  commerce — 
limited  to  the  single  port  of  Nangasaki  (on  the  island  of  Eiusin) — 
was  accompanied  by  numerous  degrading  restrictions.  The  active 
interference  of  the  United  States,  in  1854,  first  effected  a  departure  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  government  from  their  previous  jealous  policy 
towards  foreign  nations,  and  various  ports  of  this  insular  empire  have 
since  become  opened,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  commerce.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  between  England  and  Japan  was  concluded  in  1858,  upon 
which  occasion  Jcdo  was  visited,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  British  squadron. 

The  Chinese  visit  all  the  principal  ports,  and  exchange  some  of  their 
silks  and  other  manufactures,  together  with  some  tea,  sugar,  and  oil,  fas 
the  fine  copper  of  Japan.  The  Dutch  trade  consists  in  the  import  of  raw 
silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths,  sugar,  dye-Voods,  pepper  and  other 
spices,  mercury,  cinnabar,  and  a  few  other  articles  —  principally  of  Euro- 
pean produce ;  the  exports  being  almost  confined  to  copper  bars  or 
ingots,  in  addition  to  which  are  a  few  lacquered  wares  and  specimens  o£ 
p(»rcclain. 

The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  said  to  be  very  considerable,  and  excel- 
lent roads  connect  all  the  principal  towns.  The  shops  and  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  the  whole  country 
presents  a  scene  of  active  industry.  An  extensive  coasting  trade  is  canied 
on  in  the  native  vessels  of  the  country. 

(579.)  TownM^-^^edo,  the  capital  of  the  Japanese  empire,  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  and  is  said  to  have  upwards  of  a 
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milUoii  of  inhabitantfl. — Kanafiawa^  its  port  (and  one  of  those  which 
hare  recently  become  open  to  foreign  intercourse),  is  fifteen  miles  nearer 
the  sea,  and  has  a  population  of  25,000. — Simoaa  is  on  the  south  coast 
of  Niphon,  to  the  west  of  Jedo. 

Miako  (500,000  inhabitants),  sitnated  on  the  same  island,  further  to 
the  west,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  and  is  likewise  a  considerable  manu- 
fiicturing  town. — Osaka  (150,000  inhabitants),  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  which  Miako  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  empire, 
and  the  seat  of  a  great  coasting  trade. 

Nangasaki,  the  port  to  which  the  Dutch  intercourse  with  Japan  was 
so  long  restricted,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu, 
and  has  120,000  inhabitants.  Chinese  junks,  from  Cha-poo,  Shaog-hae, 
and  other  places,  visit  this  port. 

Mattmaij  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Jesso,  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  town,  said  to  have  50,000  inhabitants. — Hakodadi, 
to  the  eastward,  is  a  flourishing  port,  now  open  to  the  visits  of  foreign 
vessels.  The  island  of  Jesso  was  not  originallj  a  portion  of  Japan, 
but  forms  a  comparativelj  recent  acquisition  of  that  empire.  Its  native 
inhabitants  are  a  race  called  the  Ainos,  of  different  origin,  language, 
and  manners,  to  their  conquerors. 

FaUisio^  a  small  island  to  the  southward  of  Niphon,  is  used  as  a  place 
of  exile  for  such  of  the  Japanese  nobilitj  as  have  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor. 

(580.)  The  long  and  narrow  island  of  SagaUen,  or  Tarakai,  which  lies 
off  the  east  coast  of  Manchooria,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  bj 
the  Gulf  of  Tartaiy,  is  divided  between  Japanese  and  Russian  rule.  The 
eouthem  half  of  the  island  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  Japan ;  its 
ncnihem  half  to  that  of  Russia.  The  native  inhabitants — scarcely  re- 
moved above  the  lowest  grades  of  savage  life — are  of  the  Aino  race. 
Hiey  live  chiefly  upon  flsh  and  seals,  and  worship  the  bear. 

The  two  southernmost  of  the  Kurile  Islands  belong  to  Japan  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  chain  to  Russia. 


SECTIOH  XI. — EAST  INDIAN  ABCHIPEUlQO. 

(581.)  The  natural  features,  climate,  and  productions  of 
the  numerous  islands  which  lie  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Afiia  hare  been  already  described  (Arts.  460 — 464). 

In  no  port  of  the  world  is  vegetation  more  riehly  and  Inxnriantly  de- 
veloped, or  the  natural  advantages  of  situation  and  soil  more  varied 
and  abundant.  A  vast  archipelago,  with  numberless  islets  which 
(adlitate  coramnnieation  between  its  larger  groups  of  islands,  or 
with  the  shores  oi  the  adjacent  continent, — a  climate  in  which  the 
intense  heat  of  the  torrid  sone  is  moderated  by  the  surrounding  seas, — 
and  a  diversified  surface,  where  th6  hills  are  clothed  with  forests  of  the 
most  valuable  trees,  and  the  plains  yield  the  richest  plants  and  spices  in 
spontaneons  abundance — theae  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  point  out 
a  region  fitted  for  the  highest  development  of  the  human  race.    But  the 
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native  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indian  Islands  seem  never  to  have  made 
an  J  considerable  advance  bejond  a  condition  of  barbarism.  Such  ciTi> 
lisation  as  has  been  implanted  on  their  shores  has  been  wholly  of  foreign 
origin,  and  maintained  by  races  of  people  beneath  whose  superior  intel- 
ligence  they  have  in  most  cases  sunk  into  ready  and  abject  submission. 
Indeed,  as  in  most  tropical  countries,  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate  have  probably  operated  rather  disadvantageously  than  otherwise 
upon  the  social  condition  of  the  original  population  (Ait.  92). 

(582.)  Inhabitants.  —  Java  is  the  most  populous  among 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  contains 
upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants.     The  Philip- 
pmes  have  a  population  of  five  millions,  and  Sumatra  of 
about  half  that  number ;  Borneo  and  Celebes  are  supposed 
each  to  contain  about  two  millions.      Manj  of  the  smaller 
islands   are  very  numerously  inhabited,   so  that  the  total 
population  of  the  Archipelago  is  at  least  upwards  of  twenty 
millions. 

The  ruling  people  in  the  Archipelago  are  the  Malays,  who  resemble  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Malayan  peninsula,  which  was  probably 
their  original  seat  (Art  546).  They  are  strongly  addicted  to  maritime 
pursuits,  and  are  in  many  cases  inveterate  pirates,  though  a  great  deal  of 
the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  Archipelago  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Malay  nations  Their  boau  and  canoes  are  to  the  Malays  what  the 
camel  is  to  the  Arab,  or  the  horse  to  the  wandering  Mongol,  and  the 
necessities  of  their  situation  have  made  them  fishermen,  navigators,  and 
traders.  Their  warfare,  as  well  as  their  ordinaiy  pursuits,  is  carried  on 
upon  the  water,  and  their  long  prahus,  or  war-canoes,  filled  with  armed 
warriors,  are  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  firequenters  of  these  seas. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  belong,  however, 
to  tribes  of  different  origin,  and  amongst  whom  arc  many  varieties  of 
appearance,  language,  and  manners.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  black  <»* 
sooty-coloured  complexion  ;  but  the  Dyak$,  or  aborigines  of  Borneo,  are 
fairer  than  the  Malays,  of  middling  stature,  and  well-made  form.  The 
JSugis  of  Celebes,  who  are  the  principal  people  in  that  island,  are  also  a 
remarkably  fine  race,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  Malays.  In 
the  interior  of  Celebes,  and  also  in  many  of  the  more  eastern  "islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  are  a  people  known  as  the  Alfoortu,  or  Arafourtu,  of 
dark  complexion,  and  much  resembling  the  native  inhabitants  of  Aostra- 
Ha.  These,  and  the  black  races  of  Uie  East  India  Jblands  in  general, 
are  everywhere  in  an  inferior  condition  to  the  brown  tribes,  and  seem  to 
have  gradually  retired  before  the  latter  into  Uie  interior  forests  and  lea»- 
known  recesses  of  the  islands. 

In  most  of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies  there  are  numerous  Chinese, 
who  are  not  permanent  settlers,  but,  after  remaining  a  sufficient  term  of 
years  to  acquire  the  means  of  independence,  generally  return  to  their  native 
country.  In  this  respect  the  Chinese  occupy  towards  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Asia  a  similar  position  to  the  Armenians  in  the  western  part  of  the 
continent,  and  wherever  they  are  found  they  are  the  most  industrious  and 
useful  class  of  the  community.    The  gold-mmes  in  the  western  part  of 
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Borneo,  and  the  tin-mines  of  Banka,  are  both  worked  by  the  Chinese.  In 
some  parts,  however,  as  in  Java  and  elsewhere,  there  are  permanent 
coknies  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  left  in  the  possession  of  their  own  laws 
and  institutions,  under  authorities  responsible  to  the  government  for  their 
good  behavioor. 

(583. )  The  nations  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  are  divided  into  an 
immense  number  of  native  states, — ^most  of  them  of  small  extent,  and 
continually  becoming  limited  in  their  power  by  the  advance  of  European 
influence  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  most  of  these  the  chieftains,  or 
heads  of  the  diflferenttribes,  exercise  the  real  control  over  the  people,  and 
recognise  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  to  only  a  limited  extent  The 
people  at  large  are  held  in  complete  vassalage,  and  slavery  exists  as  a 
recognised  institution  in  nearly  all  the  islands,  excepting  Java.  All 
prisoners  taken  in  war  are  regarded  as  slaves,  if  not  (as  is  too  frequently 
the  case )  at  once  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  barbarous  and  blood-thirsty  pro- 
pensities by  which  many  of  the  native  tribes  are  actuated. 

In  their  social  character,  the  Malays  are  distinguished  by  treachery  and 
the  practice  of  deception.  The  passion  of  revenge  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme— the  person  subject  to  its  control  sometimes  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
furions madness  (popularly  known  as  running  a-muck),  under  the  infiuence 
of  which  ho  seeks  the  life  of  every  one  he  meets,  until  his  own  becomes 
necessarily  sacrificed  in  the  efforts  of  others  at  self-preservation. 

The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  (who  are  the  most  nimierons  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island)  are  a  poor  and  feeble  race,  scarcely  raised 
above  barbarism,  and  are  addicted  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  their  enemies  and  preserving  the  skulls  as  trophies  of  their 
prowess — upon  occasions  of  public  rejoicing;  even  wearing  them  round 
their  girdles  as  a  conspicuous  ornament.  So  deeply-rooted  is  this  practice, 
that  no  young  man  among  the  Dyaks  can  marry  until  he  has  presented 
the  object  Of  his  affections  with  at  least  one  skull  in  token  of  his  cou- 
rage. 

The  Bugis  of  Celebes  are  very  superior  to  the  Malays  in  regard  to 
honesty,  energy  of  character,  and  general  conduct,  and  are  among  the 
most  enterprising  traders  in  the  Archipelago.  The  BatteUf  or  Battaks,  in 
the  interior  of  Sumatra  are,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  most  degraded 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  indulge  in  the  practice  of  cannibalism.  Their 
women  are  kept  in  a  condition  of  slavery.  Among  the  Malay  nations, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  females  is  in  general  superior  to  that  which 
they  occupy  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  and  involves  less  of  seclusion  and 
confinement  The  husband  pays  a  fixed  price  for  his  wife,  but  the  women 
mostly  associate  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  men,  and  in  some  cases 
females  are  raised  to  the  throne. 

The  MalA>s,  the  Bugis,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Archipelago,  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Chinese 
settlers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  native  tribes,  are  followers  of  Buddhism, 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  some  former  period  more  extensively  pre* 
valent  in  this  part  of  the  world  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Moat  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Others  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  different  islands  practise  various  species 
of  heathen  worship. 

Many  of  the  native  races  of  the  East  Indian  Islands  possess  written 
languages,  but  their  literature  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  Chinesi^ 
or  the  Hindoos. 
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The  Dutch  claim  a  general  soTereignty  over  all  the  laige  ifilands  of  the 
East  Indies,  excepting  the  Philippines,  which  belong  to  Spain,  and  a  part 
of  Borneo — ^lately  become  subject  to  n*iti8h  influence.  But  in  many  of 
the  islands  the  power  of  the  Dutch  is  really  very  limited,  and  scarody 
extends  beyond  the  forts  which  they  hold  in  militaiy  occupation. 

(584.)  Jndtuirial  Pumata, — The  agriculture  of  the  MaUty  naticns  in- 
cludes a  vast  Tariety  of  produce.  The  larger  islands  generally  excel  in 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco^  indigo,  cotton,  and  yarious  kinds  of  Talnahle 
timber— the  smaller  principally  in  spices  and  aromatics.  Bice  is  eveiy- 
where  extensively  grown,  and  is  the  principal  food  of  all  classes;  sago  is 
raised  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  largely  consoraed 
as  food  in  Celebes  and  many  of  the  smaller  adjaoent  island^  Pepper  and 
camphor  are  both  abundant  in  Sumatra.  The  clove  and  the  nutmeg  are 
found  in  perfection  only  in  the  group  of  the  Moluccas  (towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Archipelago) — the  former  especially  in  the  island  iA 
Amboyna,  and  die  latter  in  the  little  group  of  Uie  Banda  Islands,  to  tfas 
southward  of  Geram. 

Cattle  are  generally  plentiful,  and  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  are  numerous 
in  Java,  but  are  not  much  used  as  food — ^these  islanders  liying  for  the 
most  part  on  vegetable  diet 

The  manufactures  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  not  considerable,  but 
many  of  the  Malay  nations  are  expert  weavers.  They  display  great  taste 
and  skill  in  the  working  of  jewellery,  and  also  in  cabinet-worl^ — for  the 
latter  of  which  the  numerous  kinds  of  ornamental  wood  fiimish  abondaat 
and  varied  materials.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  and 
polishing  precious  stones.  Coarse  cotton  fabrics,  with  leather,  and  mats, 
are  made  to  some  extent  in  most  of  the  islands;  but  the  articles  raquixed 
for  native  clothing  are  very  few  (owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate),  and 
the  European  setUers  derive  their  supply  of  such  commodities  from  their 
own  respective  countries. 

The  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  very  considerable,  and 
promises  to  be  yet  further  developed  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  Hie 
Chinese  are  active  agents  in  this  traffic:  the  principal  articles  supplied  to 
the  markets  of  Chma  are  edible  birds'-nests,  tripang*,  tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl,  camphor,  and  spices, — in  exchange  for  the  manufactures 
of  that  country.  The  chief  articles  of  export  to  Europe  are  spices,  coffiee, 
indigo,  cigars,  tortoise-shell,  ornamental  timber,  and  (of  late  years)  gutta- 
per<^f ;  in  return  for  which,  British  and  Dutch  manufactured  goods,  with 
opium,  salf^  oil,  soap,  and  gunpowder,  are  imported.    The  traffic  between 


*  This  article,  called  also  seO'dug,  or  hiehB  d§  sier,  is  a  shapdesa 
gelatinoua  substance  (seemingly  devoid  of  life  and  motion)  of  a  dirty- 
brown  coUmr.  It  is  found  adhering  to  the  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  Celebes 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  to  the  eastward,  and  is  esteemed  a  great 
luxury  by  the  Chinese,  who  eat  it  in  various  forms. 

t  Gutta-percha  is  a  kind  of  juice  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of 
considerable  size,  which  grows  in  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  other  iaLuids 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelaga  It  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  tibe 
tree,  whence  the  juice  exudes,  and  coa^lates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1848,  and  is  now  manu 
^uteied  into  a  vast  variety  of  articles*  both  for  use  and  ornaments 
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the  different  groaps  and  islands  of  the  Archipelago  is  Terj  extensive,  and 
(as  well  as  the  Chinese  trade)  is  carried  on  entirely  in  vessels  of  native 
con8tnicti<nL 

The  British  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago 
centres  in  Singapore,  which  has  been  already  described  (Art  539). 

(585.)  Idmda  and  Towns The  large  island  of  Suxatba  (which 

has  an  area  of  nearly  150,000  aqnare  miles)  contains  a  ^umber  of 
independent  native  states.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  king- 
dom of  Acheen,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  was 
formerly  more  extensive  and  powerful  than  at  present  The  town  of 
AcKun,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  36,000  inhabitants. 

The  greater  portion  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Sumatra 
belongs  to  the  Dutch.  The  principal  of  the  Dutch  settlements  is  the 
town  of  Padang^  on  the  west  coast  (a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
equator).  BemeodUny  the  former  Dutch  capital,  lies  further  to  the  south, 
also  on  the  west  coast ;  it  previously  belonged  to  Britain,  but  was  ceded 
to  the  Dutch  in  1825,  in  exchange  ror  the  town  and  territoir  of  Malacca. 
The  importance  of  Bencoolen  has  much  declined,  and  it  has  now  only 
6000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  /7Au>,  on  a  small  islet  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  also  belongs  to  the  Dutch. 

(586.)  Java,  the  most  important  and  populous  island  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  chief  seat  of  Dutch  power  in  the  East,  has  an  area 
of  a£>ut  45,000  square  miles.  Batama^  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
near  its  western  extremity,  is  its  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Govemor-(jkneral  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  Batavia  is  a  highly  im- 
portant commercial  town,  and  has  118,000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  Malays, — the  remainder  including  25,000  Chinese,  who  live 
in  a  quarter  of  the  town  appropriated  to  themselves.  Samarang  (40,000 
inhabitants)  and  Sowrabaya  (50,000  inhabitants),  both  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  Java,  are  important  and  flourishing  seats  of  Dutch  and 
other  commerce.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  Siere  are  some  small 
native  states,  which  are,  however,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 

The  islands  that  stretch  in  a  long  chain  to  the  eastward  of  Java 
(though  containing  numerous  native  states)  are  subject  to  the  Dutch, 
with  the  exception  of  Ttiiior,  the  most  easterly,  the  northern  part  of 
which  belongs  to  Portugal  i>e%,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  portion 
of  the  island,  is  a  small  place  on  the  north  coast :  —  C^pang,  At  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  principal  Dutch  settlement 

(587.)  BoBMXO,  the  largest  island  in  the  East  Indies  (and,  regarding 
Australia  as  continental,  the  largest  in  the  world),  has  an  area  of  not  less 
than  270,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  three  times  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  interior  is  believed  to  be  hilly  ;  the  peak  of  JHrna-balow 
(near  the  north-eaatem  extremity  of  the  island),  is  13,680  feet  in  altitude. 
Towards  the  coast  Borneo  generally  exhibito  low  plains,  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  and  (where  not  under  cultivation)  covered  with  dense 
forostB. 

The  whole  of  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  Borneo,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  east  coast,  are  subject  to  the  Dutch,  whose  chief  settlements  are 
comprised  in  the  three  provinces  of  S<uiUHUy  Pon/iano,  and  Bai^armassim, 
The  towns  of  Sambas  and  Pontiana  are  both  situated  near  the  west  coast 
of  the  island,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouths  of  two  considerable 
rivers :  the  principal  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  are  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  these  places.    Banjannaasin,  on  the  south  coast,  is 
alao  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  large  navigable  streauL 

The  north-western  cffast  of  Borneo,  comprising  the  province  of 
Sarawak  and  the  territory  of  Borneo  proper,  wi£  the  town  of  that 
name,  are  now  in  great  measure  under  British  influence  ;  and  the  wn^ii 
island  of  Labuan,  off  the  adjacent  coast,  was  fonnall/  ceded  to  Britain 
in  1846.  The  town  of  Borneo  (or  Bruni),  situated  twelve  miles  above 
the  mouth  6f  a  fine  river  of  the  same  name,  waa  formerly  the  capital  of 
a  large  independent  kingdom,  which  comprised  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  island.  But  it  has  much  declined,  having  now  not  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  authority  of  its  sultan  is  little  more  than 
nominaL  In  the  province  of  Sarawak,  and  also  at  other  places  upon 
the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  there  are  valuable  mines  of  antimony, 
which  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent 

(588.)  Labuan  Island  (5°  18'  N.  lat.,  1 1 5<^  10'  E.  long.)  lies  off  the  coast, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Borneo  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  town  of  Borneo.  It  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  miles  long  in  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction,  and  nearly  six  miles  in  its  greats 
est  breadth, — embracing  an  area  of  about  thirty- two  Knglish  square 
miles. 

Labuan  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
covered  with  wood.  Towards  its  northern  extremity  is  a  hilly  tract,  in 
which  coal  of  excellent  quality  is  found,  and  is  worked  to  aidvantage. 
Upon  the  south-east  side  of  the  island  is  an  inlet  called  Victoria  Har- 
bour, which  affords  good  anchorage,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  the 
foundations  of  a  town  have  been  formed.  Here  are  the  residences  of 
the  government  officials,  with  barracks  and  other  erections. 

When  ceded  to  Britain,  Labuan  had  no  inhabitants  :  besides  the  go- 
vernment establishment,  there  are  now  a  large  number  of  labourers 
employed  in  working  tho  coal  mines.  Some  of  the  coal  is  exported  to 
Singapore,  China,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  eastern  seas. 
Labuan  is  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  British  Crown. 

There  are  numerous  native  states  in  Borneo,  most  of  which,  especially 
those  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  are  connected  by  conuneicial 
treaties  with  the  Dutch. 

(589.)  Celebes,  an  island  of  irregular  shape,  to  the  east  of  Bameo, 
has  an  area  of  about  72,000  square  miles.  It  is  chiefly  divided  among 
independent  nations  (of  whom  the  Bugii  are  the  principal),  but  the 
Dutch  possess  the  settlement  of  Macassar,  upon  the  soutJi-west  coast, 
and  exercise  a  partial  authority  over  some  of  the  smaller  states,  llieir 
principal  station  is  Fort  Rotterdam  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Vlaar' 
dingen,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Macassar,  now  decayed. 

(590.)  The  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas  includes  the  considerable 
island  of  Gilolo,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Temate,  Tidore,  and  others 
of  smaller  size,  —  besides  JBooroo,  Ceram,  Ambo^na,  and  the  group  of 
the  Banda  Islands,  all  lying  farther  to  the  soud^ward.  Most  of  these 
are  subject  to  Dutch  rule,  &ough  in  a  few  cases  the  native  chiefs  are 
nearly  independent  The  island  of  Amboyna  (282  square  miles  in 
area,  and  30,000  inhabitants)  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  Dutch  settle- 
ment, and  is  —  next  to  Batavia — the  chief  station  of  the  Dutch  com- 
merce in  these  seas. 

(591.)  The  Philipi'IKE  Islands  are  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the 
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ISast  Indian  Archipelago.  Thej  embrace  a  vast  number  of  islands,  the 
largest  of  which — Lnzon — has  an  area  of  about  56,000  square  miles. 
The  other  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Mindoro,  Palawan,  Min- 
danao, Samar,  Leyte,  66hol,  Zebu,  Negros,  and  Panay.  They  are  all 
mountainous  and  volcanic,  and  contain  numerous  rivers,  besides  marshes 
mossy  grounds,  and  lakes  :  the  soil  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
colture  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  both  of  which  are  largely  exported. 

The  Spanish  settlers  in  the  Philippines  are  not  more  than  a  few  thou  • 
sands  in  number,  nearly  all  of  them  resident  in  the  city  of  Manilla 
and  its  environs.  Half-castes,  or  mesHzoB — as  people  of  mixed  Spanish 
and  native  descent  are  called — are  numerous.  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  Chinese,  by  whom  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  these  isUnds 
is  carried  on,  and  who  are,  next  to  Uie  English  and  Americans,  the  most 
energetic  and  enterprising  portion  of  the  population. 

The  natives  of  the  Philippines  belong  principally  to  the  brown  race, 
bnt  differ  in  some  respects  from  most  of  the  Malay  nations.  Though  of 
shorter  stature  and  slighter  make  than  Europeans,  they  are  on  Uie 
average  taller  and  stouter  than  the  Malays,  and  are  superior  in  personal 
strength,  as  well  as  in  mental  activity  and  intelligence,  to  the  natives  of 
the  other  islands  of  these  seas.  In  some  of  the  Philippines,  there  are 
also  people  belonging  to  the  black  race,  with  woolly  hair  and  sooty 
skins ;  these  are  of  comparatively  diminutive  stature,  whence  they  are 
called  Negritot,  or  little  negroes. 

Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippines,  contains  a  population  of  2,250,000, 
exclusive  of  wild  and  independent  tribes,  and  the  Spanish  portions  of 
ttke  other  islands  contain  1,200,000  inhabitants, — ^making  the  total  popu- 
lation subject  to  Spanish  rule  little  short  of  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  very  considerable,  and  embraces  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  both  of  export  and  import.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  commerce  centres  in  Manilla.  The  export  trade  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  British  and  American  merchants,  and  consists  in  the  ex- 
tensive supply  of  rice  to  China,  —  sugar,  hemp,  cigars,  cordage,  and 
sapan-wood,  to  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
Australia  and  the  United  States, — a  small  quantity  of  coffee,  principally 
to  France, — indigo,  to  a  small  amount,  and  sent  chiefly  to  the  United 
States, — together  with  hides,  mother-of<pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  a  few 
other  articles,  for  the  most  part  supplied  to  the  Chinese  market.  Of  the 
exports  to  Europe,  only  a  small  proportion  goes  to  Spain, — probably 
not  a  third  part  of  the  whole  amount 

The  import  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  mer- 
chants settled  in  Manilla  ;  the  articles  which  it  embraces  are  chiefly  the 
produce  of  the  looms  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  together  with  coi*d- 
age,  iron,  lead,  cutlery  and  ironmongery,  earthemwarc  and  glass,  um- 
brellas and  parasols,  and  India  beer.  The  earthernware  and  other 
cooking-utensils  of  the  Chinese,  with  their  silks,  cloths,  and  curiosities, 
are  abo  imported  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  are  very  plentiful  at 
Manilla. 

The  Spaniards  possess  only  the  west  coasts  of  the  island  of  Luzon  — 
the  east  side,  and  most  of  the  interior,  being  under  the  rule  of  native 
chiefs.  Manilia  (200,000  inhabitantsX  situ<ited  on  a  fine  bay  upon  the 
south-west  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  settlements, 
and  is  a  great  seat  of  trade — though  no  longer  owning  the  importance 
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whicli  it  pofisesied  in  the  earlier  dajs  of  Spanish  colonial  history.  With- 
out the  walls  of  the  city  neaily  all  the  trade  is  carried  on  hj  the  Chinese, 
whose  nnmerons  shops  are  filled  with  merchandise  of  the  mo6t  razied 
description. —  Camte,  ten  miles  to  the  s.  w.  of  Mnnilla,  on  the  shore  of  the 
hay,  is  a  small  commercial  town  and  naval  station. 

Besides  part  of  Lnzon,  the  Spaniards  also  possess  the  island  of  Samar, 
the  west  coast  of  Leyte,  the  islands  of  Zebu  and  fiohol,  the  coasts  of 
Negros  and  Panay,  and  small  portions  of  Mindoro  and  Mindanao.  Hie 
rest  are  in  the  possession  of  native  chiefs,  of  whom  the  ruler  of  MiT»iMiar> 
is  the  most  important. 

(592.)  To  the  south-west  of  Mindanao,  and  extending  thenoe  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Borneo,  is  the  archipelago  of  the  Sooioo  IdaatLf 
— all  of  which  are  under  ^e  rule  of  a  native  sovereign,  styled  the  Sultan 
of  Sooioo,  whose  power  has  at  times  also  exten<^  over  part  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan.  The  people  of  the  Sooioo 
archipelago  are  skilful  navigators  and  notorious  pirates.  The  Sooioo 
Islands  contain  numerous  herds  of  elephants,  though  that  animal  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

(593.)  The  Cocoa  Idandt,  a  little  group  of  coral  ree&,  are  situated  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  miles  to  die  &  w.  of 
the  Strait  of  Snnda.  They  produce  abundance  of  cocoa-nnts^  and  arc 
inhabited  by  a  few  English  and  MaUys. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
ARICA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OP  AFRICA. 

(594.)  Extent  and  Boundaries. — Africa  is  the  eoath- 
westem  portion  of  the  (Md  World,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  continental  divisions  which  stretches  to  the  southward 
of  the  equator.  Its  most  northern  point  is  Cc^  Blanco  (or 
Bos  d'Abiad)y  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  37° 
21'  K.  latitude :  its  southern  extremity  is  Cape  AgtdhaSy 
which  is  34°  SO'  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  A  line  drawn 
hetween  these  two  points  measures  five  thousand  miles, 
which  is  the  linear  extent  of  Africa  in  a  north  and  south 
direction. 

The  most  western  point  of  the  continent  is  Cape  Verde, 
in  17°  40'  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich :  its  most 
eastern  is  Cape  Gnardafui,  in  51^  10'  east  longitude. 
Between  these  points  the  greatest  breadth  of  Africa  exceeds 
four  thousand  six  hundred  miles.  But  the  breadth  of  the 
northern  half  of  Africa  greatly  exceeds  that  of  its  southern 
portion  ;  and  to  the  southward  of  the  equator  it  gradually 
diminishes  in  width;  until  at  its  termination  it  presents  an 
expanse  of  little  more  than  four  hundred  miles  to  the  waters 
of  the  Southern  Ocean.* 

Africa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  superficial  extent, 
is  about  twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  and  the  length  of 
its  coast-line  sixteen  thousand  miles  (Art.  83).     It  is  thus 


*  The  sea  which  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  Africa,  often  spoken 
of  by  the  general  name  of  the  Soothem  Ocean,  belongs  equally  to  the 
Atlantic  and  tlic  Indian  Oceans,  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulbas  forming 
an  imaginary  boundary  between  those  two  great  basins. 
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more  than  three  times  larger  than  Europe,  bat  of  nearly 
one-third  less  magnitude  than  Asia. 

(595.)  Inland  Seas^  Gulfs, — The  shape  of  Africa  is  re- 
markably solid  and  compact^  and  its  shores  are  unbroken  by 
any  deep  inlets.  It  has  no  inland  seas  which  are  properly 
its  own,  since  the  Mediterranean  is  common  to  all  three  di- 
yisions  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Red  Sea  washes  equally 
the  shores  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Both  of  these  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  (Arts.  12  and  452).  The  Gidfof  Sidroy  and 
the  Gulf  of  CaheSy  upon  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  are 
shallow  arms  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Gulf  of  Guinea^  upon  the  western  shores  of  Africa, 
is  a  broad  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  and  forms  towards  its  east^ 
ward  termination  the  two  smaller  bays  called  the  Bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.  Farther  to  the  south,  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  are  Walvisch  Bay,  St  Helena  Bay,  and  Table  Bay, 
— all  of  small  extent. 

Upon  the  south  coast  of  Africa  are  False  Bay,  St.  Sebas- 
tian Bay,  Flettenberg  Bay,  and  Algoa  Bay ;  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  continent,  Delagoa  and  Sofala  Bays.  The  Gulf 
of  Aden,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  has  been  mentioned  in  Art.  452. 

The  arm  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar and  the  mainland  is  called  the  Mozambique  Channel : 
this  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  widths 

(596.)  Capes,  — The  principal  headlands  upon  the  north 
coast  are  Cape  Bon,  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Ceuta,  and  Cape 
Spartel ;  the  two  last-mentioned  of  these  lie  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  adjoin  the  eastern  and 
western  entrances  of  that  channel.  Cape  Ceuta  is  a  high 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  fenced  by  almost 
perpendicular  rocks :  it  lies  immediately  opposite  to  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait,  and  is  a 
position  of  nearly  equal  natural  strength.* 

Upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  Capes  Cantin,  Nun, 
Bojador,  Blanco,  Verde,  Falmas,  Three  Points,  and  For- 
mosa—  to  the  north  of  the  equator ;  and  Capes  Lopez,  Negro, 
Frio,  ond  Yoltas  — to  the  south  of  that  line. 

Upon  the  south  coast  are  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 


*  The  rucks  of  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta  formed  the  promontories  of  Calpt 
and  Ab^la  in  ancient  geography,  and  were  commonly  designated  the 
PiUara  o/HerctUa, 
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Cape  Agiilhaa.  The  former  of  these  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  promontories  in  the  world  :  its  discovery,  in 
1487*,  was  the  immediate  precursor  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  maritime  passage  to  India^  and  opened  a  channel  to 
European  enterprise  which  was  productive  of  the  most  im- 
portant results. 

Gape  Agulhas  f,  ninetj-five  miles  to  the  south-eastward 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  bold  headland,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  455  feet  above  the  sea.  Off  this  part  of 
the  African  coast  is  the  extensive  Bank  of  Agulhas,  which 
stretehes  out  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  is  more  than  five  hundred  miles  long  in  an  east 
and  west  direction.  A  powerful  current,  called  by  the  same 
name — the  Agulhas  (or  Lagullas)  current — sets  over  this 
bank  in  a  westerly  direction,  carrying  the  waters  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  into  the  Atlantic ;  a  portion  of  the  stream,  how- 
ever, is  deflected  to  the  south-eastward,  and  finds  its  way 
back  to  the  ocean  whence  it  originally  set  out 

The  principal  headlands  on  the  east  coast  are  Capes 
Guardafui,  Delgado,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Corrientes. 

The  whole  of  Africa  forms,  in  reality,  an  immense  penin- 
sula, which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  (Art.  451).  The  highest  parts  of  this 
isthmus  have  only  a  trifling  elevation,  and  in  ancient  times 
a  canal  made  from  the  river  Nile  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  connected  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
Seas,  thus  insulating  the  whole  of  Africa.  The  bed  of  this 
caniU,  which  was  carried  through  a  natural  valley,  can  still 
be  readily  traced ;  there  is  no  important  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  being  cleared  from  the  sand  with  which  it  has  become 
partially  filled,  and  its  channel  re-opened,  f 

(597.)  Surface  of  Africa :  Mountains,  The  mountains 
of  the  African  continent  may  be  conveniently  described 


*  By  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  Portngnese  nayigator,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cti6o  TormenloaOf  or  the  Stormy  Cape,  which  was  changed  on 
hia  Tetnm  home  to  the  more  auspiciona  appellation  that  it  has  since 
home. 

t  Or  **  Needles,"  as  the  word,  which  is  Portngnese,  means :  Lagnllas 
is  a  popular  cormption  of  the  name. 

X  It  was  long  supposed  that  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in 
level  between  the  seas  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  :  but  it  is 
ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  sensible  difference 
between  the  mean  heights  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas. 
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inider  the  ^ve  fellowing  headings : — the  Atlas  fffstem,  in 
North  Afiiea ;  the  MountainB  of  AbTSsima ;  the  Moimtiiiiu 
of  the  Western  Coast ;  the  Mountains  <xf  Eastern  Afirica; 
and  the  South  African  Mountains. 

1.  The  region  of  ATmnil  Adtu  embnces  an  extensiTe  leries  ofnnge^ 
of  Tarying  elevation,  which  stretch  along  the  northerly  fihonsof  the  oqb- 
tiaent,  apon  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts. 

The  western  and  higher  part  of  the  chain  of  Atlas  fies  m  the  direc- 
tion of  south-west  and  north-east,  and  perhaps  averages-  from  7000  to 
9000  feet  in  elevation;  hut  the  highest  smnmita  are  oiSj  seen  free  ftun 
mow  at  intervals  of  many  ytan,  aod  one  of  the  most  conspicnou  aauatg 
thm — MUtMvn,  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  city  of  Morocco — ia  ataied 
to  be  1 1,400  feet  inaltitade.  It  ia  probable  that  othas  may  he  found  to 
reach  a  stiU  greater  height 

To  the  eastward  of  the  4th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  however,  all 
the  remainder  of  the  Atlas  system  is  of  much  less  elevation,  and  pro- 
bably nowhere  czeeeds  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  Instead  of  a  ling^ 
chain,  then  are  here  a  number  of  parallel  ranges  asd  detached  groups, 
with  intervening  plains  and  valleys^  which  fill  np  the  ooontiy  between, 
the  34th  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  shores  of  the  MeditciraDean.  Be- 
yond the  Gulf  of  Cabes  the  mountains  sink  into  sand-hills  of  triffing 
elevation,  which  border  the  low  and  flat  eoasC  extending  thence  to  the 
Gnlf  of  Sidra.  On  the  east  side  of  the  last-mentioned  gvlf  is  dc  nidrf 
plateau  of  Bsrca,  the  higheit  parts  of  which  are  perhaps  1500  fiset  above 
the  sea. 

The  country  immediately  to  the  scnth  of  the  more  eastern  chains  of 
the  Atlas,  and  extending  as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  30th  parallel,  is 
a  high  and  gravelly  tract — consisting  of  broad-backed  hills,  idtemaling 
with  wide  valleys  and  wateroonrM4 — called  the  Bdad  d-Jtrtad^  or 
*^  eonntry  of  dates,"  from  the  abundance  of  the  date-palm  within  its 
limits. 

2.  The  second  great  mountain-system  of  Afriea  is  connected  with  the 
basin  of  the  river  Nile,  which  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  eon- 
tinent  The  highest  parts  of  this  are  the  Mommtamt  of  Ahi^ishua,  which 
rest  upon  sn  extensive  platean  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  fiaet  in  elo- 
vation. 

The  Mountains  of  Abyssinia  rise  above  the  table-land  in  detached 
masses  and  groups,  the  highest  of  which  are  upwards  of  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  those  in  the  province  of  Semien  (in  the  north  of  Abys- 
sinia) are  probably  the  most  elevated,  and  arc  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  High  rocks,  or  hills,  extend  along  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  but  the  elevation  of 
these  rarely  exceeds  from  five  to  six  hundred  feet. 

Along  the  western  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  are  a  soccession  of  mountain 
groups,  some  of  which  reach  frum  six  to  nine  thousand  feet  in  altitude. 

3.  High  mountain-chains  and  detached  masses  extend  along  the 
Western  Coasts  of  this  continent,  between  the  parallels  of  14^  of 
north,  and  18^  of  south,  latitude.  These  ranges  are  not  continuous, 
for  the  Quorraand  other  rivers  of  the  interior  find  openings  between  tiie 
various  groups  which  they  embrace,  and  thus  dischaigetlKir  waters  into 
the  adjacent  ocean. 
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To  the  north  of  the  equator  the  Mountains  of  Western  Africa  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  TtjeM  lie  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Gninea,  bot  at  a 
distance  of  aboat  two  hundred  miles  inland.  The  general  height  of  the 
Kong  Mountains  is  from  three  to  four  thovsand  feet,  bat  towards  their 
western  extremity  (between  the  meridians  of  8°  and  1 1^  w.)  they  ap. 
pear  to  be  connected  with  a  moontain-naeWus  which  is  prubttbiy  of 
much  greater  altitude,  and  amongst  which  are  the  soarces  of  some  of 
the  most  considerable  riren  of  this  eontincot. 

Hear  the  coast  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  is  the  Peak  of  CamerooDS, — 
a  detached  mountain-mass,  13,000  liset  in  be^t.  Farther  to  the  south 
the  mountains  lie  at  some  distance  inland,  and  constitute  the  border  of 
the  plateau-region  of  interior  Africa  south  of  the  equator.  Their  etera- 
tkm,  00  far  as  known,  seldom  exceeds  5000  feet. 

4.  The  mountains  of  Eastern  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Guardafniy 
resemble  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  south  of  the  equator. 
They  rise  in  detadied  groiq»  abore  the  borders  of  an  interior  plateau, 
which  they  drnde  from  tiie  kiwcr  plains  of  the  coast.  The  recent  jour- 
neys of  Livingsioae  show  that  the  interior  of  southern  Africa  is  a  watered 
region,  of  moderate  eleyatioB  (seldom  exceeding  from  2000  to  3000  feet) 
aboYO  the  sea.  This  is  bordered,  east  and  west,  by  mountains  of  supe- 
rior altitude,  through  openings  between  which  the  waters  of  the  interior 
reach  the  coast  In  penetmting  from  Zancibar  to  the  Tanganyika  Lake, 
the  highest  elevations  croesed  by  Barton  and  Speke  Jid  nut  exceed  6000 
feet.  It  has,  indeed,  been  staled  that  the  sammits  of  Kenia  and  Kihmand- 
jaro^  nearer  the  equator,  reach  abore  the  snow-line  (which  in  snch  a 
latitude  would  probably  approach  20,000  fleet);  but  further  confirmation 
cf  the  statement  is  required. 

5.  The  Moiwtains  of  South  Africa,  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape 
Ccrfony,  comprise  a  high  cfaaia  called  the  NiemoekU  Momntains.  wiiich  run 
in  a  general  direction  of  east  and  west,  at  a  distance  of  aboat  120 
miles  from  the  eoast.  The  country  thenoe  descends  to  the  sea  in 
snccessiTe  terrsoes,  marked  by  other  ranges  which  extend  in  the 
same  direction,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nieuveldt,  but  of  less 
eleratioii. 

Toward  their  eastern  extremity  the  highest  portions  of  the  Nieuveldt 
are  above  10,000  feet  ia  height,  and  iire  here  called  the  Sneea  berg  (or 
Snowy  Mountains).  The  grovp  called  the  Compasa-berg  i.s  7400  feet  in 
elevation.  Inunediately  to  the  south  of  the  Nieuveldt  chain  is  a  high 
plain  called  the  Great  Kairoo,  which  extends  alon^  the  base  ol  the  tiK>aa* 
tains  for  900  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth  of  about  neventy 
miles,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Titc  soil  uf  the 
Great  Karroo  (like  that  of  similar  tracts,  or  AorrciM,  which  occur  m  other 
parts  of  South  Africa  upon  a  less  extensive  sc)«k>)  contusttf  mostly  ot  a  hard 
day,  thinly  sprinkled  over  with  sand,  and  in  general  too  arid  to  be  tit  lor 
vegetation. 

The  Table  Mountain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Goo<1  Hofie, 
and  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Town,  is  (as  its  nanie  implies) 
a  flat-topped  summit,  9582  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms,  with  some  ud- 
joining  heights,  a  detached  mountain-group. 

(598.)  Table-lands,  Haim,  Deserts.  —  The  great  feature 
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of  African  geography  is  its  immense  Sahara^  or  desert,  which 
stretches  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  and  occupies  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
entire  area  of  this  division  of  the  globe. 

The  Sahara  (or  Great  Desert)  of  AMca  commences  to  the  soathward 
of  the  mountains  belong;ing  to  the  Atlas  system,  and  extends  into  the  in- 
terior as  far  as  the  15th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  with  a  breadth  which 
in  some  places  exceeds  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  direction  of  west  and 
east  it  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
hills  which  border  the  Talley  of  the  river  Nile  on  the  other,  over  a  length 
of  three  thousand  miles.  This  vast  region  is  in  general  quite  destitute 
of  water,  and  is  the  most  parched,  barren,  and  terrific  waste  upon  the 
gbbe. 

The  whole  region  of  the  Sahara  forms  a  plateau  of  moderate  eleyatian 
—  probably  not  more  in  general  than  from  1000  to  1500  feet  aboTe  the 
sea,  though  particular  portions  of  it  reach  the  height  of  2000  feet^  About 
the  meridian  of  14^  east  it  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  a  broad  and 
open  valley ;  this  forms  the  district  of  Fezzan,  and  is  of  less  genenl 
sterility  than  the  adjoining  wastes. 

The  desert  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Fezzan,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  Nile,  is  not  so  absolutely  barren  as  the  western  half  of  this  region,  and 
is  diversified  at  intervals  by  the  occurrence  of  fertile  tracts  called  **  oases," 
where  the  presence  of  a  perennial  spring  of  water  rescues  from  sterility  a 
small  adjacent  spot,  and  imparts  to  it  a  verdure  which  is  the  more  striking 
from  its  contrast  with  the  surrounding  waste. 

The  oases  of  the  African  desert  are  depressions  below  the  general  level 
of  the  plain  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  water  which  appears  in  them 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  more  elevated  regions  further  to  the  south, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  through  the  substratum  of  clay  beneath  the  hard 
limestone  rock  which  forms  the  general  surface  of  the  desert,  and  to  the 
absence  of  which  in  those  localities  it  owes  its  rise.  Several  oases  occur 
in  the  tract  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  Nile,  which  is  sometimes 
distingnished  as  the  Libyan  Desert :  the  largest  of  them  —  called  the 
Great  Oasis — extends  about  ninety  miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 
But  from  the  Great  Oasis  southward  to  the  province  of  Darfour,  a 
distance  of  700  miles  is  passed  without  meeting  with  a  single  habitation, 
and  a  few  occasional  springs  of  water  on  the  route  furnish  the  onlj  le^ 
fireshment  which  the  traveller  is  able  to  obtain. 

The  western  half  of  the  Sahara,  thongh  also  diversified  by  some  oases. 
Is  a  more  generally  barren  region  than  its  eastern  division.  In  some 
places  it  consists  of  dreary  black  rocks,  broken  into  fantastic  forms,  and 
forming  ridges  which  lie  so  close  as  hardly  to  leave  room  for  the  caravans 
to  pass  between  them.  In  the  more  open  parts  are  vast  tracts  of  burning 
sand,  blown  into  ridges  and  hillocks,  steep  on  one  side  and  sloping  gra- 
dually on  the  other,  and  the  position  of  which  is  continually  changing. 
The  atmosjihere  over  these  parched  and  arid  regions  often  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  red  vapour,  the  heat  of  which,  when  augmented  by  a 
burning  wind  called  the  Samiel,  or  Simoom,  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
dry  up  the  water  contained  in  the  skins  carried  by  the  camels  for  the  use 
of  travellers  who  cross  this  wilderness. 
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There  are  fireqaently  no  other  traces  of  a  path  acroes  the  desert  than 
are  afforded  hj  the  wMtened  bones  of  men  and  camels  who  have  perished 
from  want  of  provisions,  or  from  their  not  finding  a  snpply  of  water  at 
the  nsnal  resting-places  on  the  road,  for  the  position  of  the  few  wells 
of  conrse  determines  the  direction  of  the  roate.  During  the  rainy 
season  (from  July  to  October)  a  few  hollows  in  the  desert  prodnce  a 
scantj  vegetation,  which  consist  of  an  aromatic  herb  resembling  thjme, 
with  some  berries,  acacias,  and  a  few  other  thorny  shrubs  and  briars, 
besides  ferns  and  grasses.  Shallow  lakes  impregnated  with  salts  of 
various  kinds  are  interpersed  throughout  this  tract,  and  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Sahara  there  are  extensive  beds  of  the  purest  rock  salt. 

The  Sahara  forms  a  natural  barrier  between  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  African  continent, — a  barrier  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  man  to  pass  without  the  aid  of  the  camel,  an  animal  whose 
peculiar  constitution  enables  it  to  pass  long  periods  without  fresh  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  whose  habits  are  all  suited  to  the  purpose  of  travers- 
ing these  sandy  wastes,  which  are,  indeed,  its  natural  home. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Kile,  and  between  that  river  and  the  shores  of 
t\^  Bed  Sea,  are  the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  Deserts,  which  are  high 
plateaus,  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  in- 
terrupted by  the  beds  of  torrents,  in  which  a  few  shrubs,  trees,  and 
grass,  form  a  scanty  vegetation. 

(599.)  The  central  part  of  Africa,  between  the  Sahara 
on  the  one  side  and  the  parallel  of  9°  or  10°  N.  lat.  on  the 
other,  is  an  extensive  plain,  only  moderately  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  the  southern  border  of  which  is  formed  in  part 
bj  the  chain  of  the  Kong  Mountains. 

The  plain  of  Central  Africa  is  a  watered  and  fertile  region;  it  con- 
tains the  basin  of  Lake  Chad,  besides  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Quorra  (or  Niger).  How  far  the  basin  of  Lake  Chad  may  extend 
to  the  east  and  south-east  is  unknown,  and  there  is  still  a  vast  extent  of 
unexplored  interior  in  the  latter  direction.  Between  the  16th  parallel 
of  north  and  the  lOth  of  south  latitude,  an  immense  extent  of  tropical 
Africa  yet  remains  ahnost  a  blank  upon  the  map.  Such  portions  of 
this  great  region  as  have  hitherto  been  visited  display,  however,  physical 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  interior  of  the  African  continent 
further  south — that  is,  watered  plains  of  moderate  elevation  above  the 
sea  (seldom  exceeding  from  3000  to  4000  feet),  bordered  by  higher 
mountain-groups,  through  openings  in  which  some  of  the  waters  of  the 
interior  reach  the  coast.  Numerous  lakes — the  most  considerable  of 
them  recently  visited  for  the  first  time  by  Buropeans— occur  upon  these 
interior  plains,  which  are  fertile  and  populous. 

(6(X).)  The  great  natural  divisions  of  Africa,  as  above  de- 
scribed, are —  1st,  ithe  region  of  Mount  Atlas,  or  Northern 
Africa — 2nd,  the  region  of  the  Nile,  or  the  countries  watered 
by  that  river — 3rd,  the  Sahara^  or  desert — 4th,  the  Plain 
of  Central  Africa— 5th,  the  mountains  and  a^acent  plains 
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of  the  West  CoMt— 6tli,  the  Eastern  Coasts— and,  7th,  the 
moan  tains  and  interrening  plains  of  Souih  AMca. 

As  Europe  is  distinguished  hj  its  peninsnlas,  its  inland 
seas,  and  its  extended  coast-line, — and  Asia  by  its  vast  pla- 
teaus and  stupendous  moantain -chainsy — so  Africa  is  cha- 
racterised bj  its  immense  deserts^  whu^  onquestioBablj 
form  its  most  distinguishing  feature,  and  which — combined 
with  its  unbroken  coast -line  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
climate — have  made  a  large  portion  of  its  interior  inac- 
cessible to  Europeans,  and  have  caused  our  knowledge  of  its 
geography  to  be  more  imperfect  than  that  of  any  other  q[ 
the  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 

No  volcanoes  are  known  to  occur  upon  the  contineBt  of 
Africa,  but  tiiere  are  several  upon  its  islands. 

(601.)  Rivers, — The  most  considerable  riyer  of  AMca  is 
the  Nile,  wliich  carries  off  the  waters  from  the  northern  and 
western  side  of  the  plateau  and  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Nile  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  great  streams  which  unite  in 
latitude  15^  40'  (near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Eliartoam 
is  situated) ;  the  more  eastern  of  these  is  called  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek  (Blue  River),  or  River  Abai,  while  the  western 
arm  is  known  as  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (or  White  River).  The 
White  Nile  probably  draws  its  waters  from  a  more  distant 
source  than  the  Blue  Nile,  but  the  latter  exhibits  a  greater 
breadth  and  volume  of  water  immediately  above  the  point 
of  junction,  and  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  proper 
chiumel  of  the  Nileb 

The  source  of  the  Bafar-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  ISTile,  is  In  the  moontains  of 
Abjasinia,  at  ao  elevatioii  of  S700  feet  above  the  aea ;  a  short  distanoe 
below,  it  passes  throagh  the  lake  of  Tuuna  or  Dembca,  at  an  elevation  <d 
6270  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  Nile  by  this  arm  is  about  SSOOmilea 
The  White  Nile,  or  Bahr-ei-Abiad,  draws  its  waters  from  a  more  aontbeiB 
region.  The  source  of  this  stream  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  Eiuo- 
peans,  but  its  course  has  been  traced  upwards  to  within  four  degrees 
of  mmh  latitude,  and  there  is  some  probabOty  that  it  rises  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator.  The  total  length  of  the  Nile  will  thus  pro- 
bably be  found  not  much  short  of  3000  miles.  But  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  is  of  limited  extent ;  below  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Bivers,  the  Nile  has  only  one  impqftant  tribntaiy — the  Atbara,  or  Ta- 
cazse,  from  the  junction  of  which  it  flows  onwards  to  the  Meditenaiiean 
throut^h  a  course  of  more  than  fourteen  hundred  miles  without  being 
increased  by  the  waters  of  a  single  affluent. 

About  120  miles  aboTe  its  mouth  the  Nile  diyides  into  two  branches 
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wfiicb  enclose  between  them  a  considerable  ddta ;  the  wtttt&m  of  dwia 
is  disdnguiBhed  as  the  Bosetta,  and  the  eastern  as  the  Damietta  brandy 
from  the  towns  sitoated  upon  their  respectire  channels,  near  the  points 
where  they  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea.  Throagh  Ae  auddle  and 
lower  portions  of  its  conrse  the  Nile  fkms  in  a  narrow  ^iHej,  enclosed  on 
other  hand  bj  steep  rocks :  the  width  of  this  ralley  Taries  horn  one  or 
two  miles  in  Nnbia  and  Upper  Egypt  to  as  mnch  as  ten  or  tmetwt  milef 
lower  down  the  stream.  Towards  the  head  of  the  delta  the  moantaint 
on  either  side  terminate,  and  Lower  Egypt  consists  of  a  wide  and  open 
plam. 

At  Khartonm,  where  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Kile  unite,  the  breadth 
of  the  White  RiTcr  Taries,  with  the  seasons,  from  1400  to  1800  feet.  The 
Bhie  Birer  has  a  broader  channel,  and  brings  down  a  greater  body  of 
water.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  breadth  of  the  single  channel  nuriei 
between  two  and  thrae  thousand  feet  Ttie  two  anas  into  whidi  it 
dirides  at  the  head  of  tiie  delta  hare  less  breadth  and  depth  of  chamifll 
than  the  single  and  nndiTided  stream,  bat  thronghont  the  middle  and 
lower  parts  of  its  coarse  the  Nile  is  generally  a  broi^  deep,  and  aarigable 
lirer. 

In  the  middle  part  of  its  oonrse  (that  lying  throagh  Nnbia),  the  bed  of 
the  Nfle  is  at  scTend  plaees  crossed  by  chains  of  rocks,  which  pairtiaUy 
intermpt  its  course.  These  are  commonly  called  the  ^  Gataiacts  of  tbie 
Nile  ;"  but  they  are  really  onlyrapMb,  in  which  there  is  no  considerable 
&lly  though  the  stream  is  divided  kf  the  rocks  into  several  narrow 
channfils,  through  which  the  waters  rush  with  accelerated  velocity,  form- 
ing numerous  eddies  and  whirlpools  in  their  course.  There  arc  six  of 
these  80<<»Ued  *'  cataracts,**  the  first  of  which  (in  ascending  the  stream) 
occurs  at  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  But  when  the  Nile  is  al  its 
he^t,  during  its  annual  immdatiQn,  the  cataracts  ahnoet  disappear,  and 
it  is  ssid  that  they  might  then  be  all  safely  paned  in  a  steamer  of  light 
draug^ 

The  periodical  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  more  fully  referred  to  in 
the  account  of  Egypt 

(SOS.)  Thn  Nile  is  iSke  only  eonidenMe  river  which  eaters  the  lledi- 
tezranean  sea  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  ^e  streams  which  flow  horn. 
the  mountains  of  the  Adas  sjrstem  are  numerous,  but  of  short  eoarses ; 
among  the  principal  are  the  Mcjerdah,  Bonmd,  Shellif,  and  llnlwia, 
ISdIinff  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  die  Sebou,  Oom-er-be|^  and  Tensift, 
Into  the  Atlantic :  but  the  longest  of  ^ese  does  not  exceed  t50  miles,  and 
tlieiT  volume  of  water  is  larifiing,  except  dnring  die  continuance  of  the 
rainy  season. 

(603.)  Upon  the  west  ooasts  of  Africa  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  die  Rio  Grande,  the  Rokelle, 
the  Yolta,  the  Qaom,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  ihe  Coanza,  and 
the  Gariep  or  Chrange. 

The  Senegal  (900  miles),  and  the  Gambia  (650  miles),  both  flow  in  a 
westeriy  direction,  and  draw  their  water  from  the  high  tract  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  adjoining  the  western  extremity  of  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains (Art  597).    The  Qnorra  originates  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

I  « 
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same  mountain-region,  and  flows  to  the  north-eastward.  Both  the 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia  are  navigable  rivers. 

The  Quorra  (or  Niger),  which  has  in  part  an  easterly  course,  bends 
gradnallj  to  the  southward,  and,  passing  through  the  Kong  chain,  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  bj  several  mouths.  Its  length  is  perhaps  about 
S300  miles:  above  the  place  of  its  passage  through  the  Kong  it  receives 
the  Chadda,  a  broad  and  deep  tributary,  which  bears  higher  up  the 
name  of  the  Benue.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Quorra  is  called  the 
Joli-ba  (or  great  river). 

The  Gariep  or  Orange  Eiver^  in  South  Africa,  has  a  length  of  above 
1000  miles.  The  Gauritz,  Camtoos,  Great  Fish,  Eeiskamma,  and  other 
rivers  of  the  south  coast,  are  of  inconsiderable  magnitude. 

(604.)  The  principal  river  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  is  the 
Zambesi,  which  has  been  traced  downwards  from  the  plains  of  the  in- 
terior to  its  outlet  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  navigable  throughout  its 
lower  and  middle  course.  At  a  distance  of  about  900  miles  above  the 
sea  the  whole  stream  of  the  Zambesi  (there  1000  yards  wide)  is  suddenly 
precipitated  a  depth  of  100  feet,  into  a  narrow  fissure  or  rent  which 
crosses  its  channel,  the  river  becoming  compressed  into  a  breadth  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  To  the  magnificent  spectacle  there 
presented,  Br.  Livingstone  has  given  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Falls. 
The  Limpopo,  Lufiji,  Fangani,  Jubb,  and  other  rivers  of  the  eastern 
coast,  have  hitherto  been  only  partially  explored  by  Europeans. 

(605.)  Lakes,  In  the  northern  half  of  Africa  is  Lake 
Ckady  which  has  an  altitude  of  850  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
covers  several  thousand  square  miles.  But  it«  extent 
varies  greatly  with  the  seasons,  and  it  is  rather  a  vast 
marsh  than  a  lake.  During  periods  of  drought  its  waters 
become  contracted  to  comparatively  small  dimensions,  and 
are  sometimes  almost  dried  up.  The  average  depth  does  not 
exceed  from  15  to  20  feet :  its  waters  are  fresh  and  clear. 

Lake  Chad  receives  the  river  Shary  from  the  southward,  and  the 
stream  of  the  Teon  from  the  west,  but  it  has  no  outlet.  It  hence  pre- 
sents an  exception  to  the  general  truth,  that  lakes  which  possess  no 
channel  of  discharge  have  salt  water. 

Lake  Tzana  (or  Dembea),  in  Abyssinia,  has  an  area  of  1400  square 
miles,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6270  feet.  The  salt  lake  of  Astal,  in 
Abyssinia,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  is  depressed  570 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lake  Keroun  (130  square  miles),  in 
Egypt,  derives  its  waters  from  the  Nile.  There  are  several  salt  lakes 
among  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas;  they  are  mostly  shallow,  and  become  in 
some  instances  wholly  or  partially  dried  up  during  seasons  of  drought. 

Several  large  lakes  have  been  discovered,  within  recent  years,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  are  the  lakes  of  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika ;  the  former  at  an 
elevation  of  3750  feet,  the  latter  1800  feet,  above  the  sea.  The  Tan- 
ganyika lake  has  a  length  of  above  300  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  between 
80  and  40  miles.  Lake  Nyanza  is  apparently  of  still  larger  proportions. 
Both  lakes  are  of  considerable  depth,  and  the  waters  of  both  are  freah. 

Other  considerable  fresh-water  lakes  are  known  to  occur  in  the  n&ore 
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fioathem  interior — Among  them  that  called  N'jassi  (or  Marairi),  and, 
much  farther  south,  N'gami  (or  *'  the  Great  Water  ").  Lake  N'gami 
has  an  eleyation  of  2800  feet.  A  river  called  the  Zonga  flows  oat  of  it 
to  the  eastward. 

(606.)  Islands. — Upon  the  western  side  of  Africa  are 
Madeira ;  the  Canary  Islands ;  the  Cape  Verde  Islands ; 
Fernando  Fo,  Princes  Island,  St  Thomas,  and  Annobon ; 
Ascension ;  St.  Helena ;  and  the  archipelago  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha; — all  of  which  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  eastward  of  the  continent,  are 
Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritins,  the  Comoro  Islands,  the 
Amirante  Islands,  the  Sejchelle  Islands,  and  Socotra. 

A  few  small  islands  lie  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  short 
distance  from  the  African  coasts :  among  them  are  Jerbah, 
and  the  Eerkenah  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cabes ;  with  the 
islets  of  Lampedusa,  Linosa,  and  PanteUaria,  in  the  channel 
lying  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Sicily. 

Madagascar,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  con- 
tains high  chains  of  mountains  in  the  interior,  with  an  ex- 
tensive belt  of  lowland  round  the  coast :  it  is  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude. 

(607.)  CUmaie, — The  climate  of  Africa  is  generally  hot 
and  dry,  and  nearly  every  part  of  this  continent  has  a  higher 
temperature  than  other  parts  of  the  globe  in  similar  lati- 
tudes. This  is  owing  to  its  vast  and  continuous  breadth  of 
land,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  the  im- 
mense  extent  of  its  deserts,  from  the  arid  surface  of  which 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  is  reflected  with  intense  power. 

The  region  of  highest  nanmer  temperature  in  this  continent  (and  in- 
deed in  the  whole  world)  is  found  in  a  tract  which  extends  through  the 
central  portion  of  Ae  Sahara,  and  across  the  deserts  lying  hetween  the 
Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  opposite  (or  Asiatic)  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Persian  Gnlf^  are  included  within  the  same  circle  of  intense  heat. 
The  highest  winter  temperatures  are  comprehended  within  a  belt  which 
stretches  across  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  extending  to  some  degrees 
npou  either  side  of  die  equator,  and  including  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  part  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Senegambia.  But 
the  dififerences  of  summer  and  winter  temperature  are  experienced  to  a 
less  extent  in  this  continent  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globs,  and  the  de- 
riation  of  its  isothermals  from  the  direction  of  the  parallels  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  that  of  similar  lines  drawn  across  countries  in  higher 
latitudes. 

The  most  intense  degree  of  heat  is  experienced  in  the  Sahara,  the 
thermometer  frequently  rising  (in  the  shade)  to  113°,  and  sometimes 
exhibitiDg  OTen  a  still  higher  temperature.    The  climate  of  the  northern 
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coasts  of  Africa  cioes  not  diflfer  veij  matemllj  frtmtiiait  of  te  oovntiies 
bordering  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  thougli  ezhihilag 
a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  heat.  Algiers  has  a  mean  annul  heat  of 
64^,  with  a  sommer  temperature  of  74^,  and  a  winter  of  54^.  Ttmii^ 
further  to  the  eastward,  has  a  mean  summer  heat  of  83^,  a  winter  of  55^, 
and  a  mean  annnal  temperatnre  of  68^*7.  At  Cairo,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  the  mean  of  summer  is  85^,  of  winter  58^,  and  of  the  year  TS**: 
— the  aTerage  heat,  and  also  the  amonnt  of  dx£fereaee  between  the 
extremes,  thns  becoming  greater  in  proceeding  eastward,  and  in  ^ 
proaching  nearer  to  the  region  of  highest  Cemperatuse. 

At  Sierra  Iieone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  mean  temperatore 
of  the  year  is  79%  and  there  is  only  a  differenoe  of  5^  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months, — in  tiie  fcnner  tihe  thenaomeler  sliowiiig  a 
mean  of  82^,  and  in  the  latter  of  77^.  CSope  Town,  aear  the  nniiiliiiii 
eoEtremity  of  the  continent,  and  widiin  the  temperate  aome^  has  a  mean 
temperature  of  60°'7,  with  a  summer  of  67^,  and  a  winter  of  54°. 

But  the  prominent  feature  of  African  climates  is  the  division  of  tlie 
jear  into  the  dry  and  the  rainj  seasons,  which  succeed  one  another  with 
underiating  regularity.  Within  tiie  tropics  the  rains  follow  the  conrae 
of  the  sun,  and  die  rainy  season  occors  within  eidier  half  of  the  feonid 
Bone  as  that  luminary  approaches  the  zenith.  Upon  the  north  side  of 
the  equator,  the  tropical  rains  extend  to  about  the  1 6th  degree  of  l**itii^^ 
along  the  southern  bOTders  of  the  Sahara,  and  further  eastward,  in  Nu- 
bia, they  are  experienced  as  far  north  as  the  18di  parafleL  But  towards 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Africa,  beyond  the  tn^ica^  te 
rains  fall  in  either  hemisphere  at  the  period  when  the  nm  is  on  the 
cppoaiie  side  of  the  equator,  or  in  the  winter  of  those  ladtndes. 

The  extra-tn^ical  rains  of  Northern  Africa  beg^n  at  about  the  27th 
or  28th  parallel,  and  water  the  countxy  which  extends  thence  northwacd 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Li  the  space  included  between  the 
limits  of  the  tropical  r«ns  and  those  of  the  northern  coast, — that  is, 
between  the  16th  and  28th  parallels  (indoding  the  graafeerpait  of  tfie 
Sahara) — aeareely  any  rain  falls.  Very  little  fidis  in  ISgypt,—- sane- 
times  none  for  seyeral  years  in  succession  in  Upper  Egypt,  though  in 
Lower  Egjpt  there  are  generally  from  thirty  to  ibr^  days  in  the  year 
upon  which  a  little  nun  occurs. 

Along  the  eastern  and  western  coast  of  AfHca,  to  the  sooth  of  the 
equator,  the  regular  succession  of  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  is  experi- 
enced, —  excepting  on  the  west  coast  between  Ae  paraUels  of  18^  aad 
28^(8.  lat),  which  are  perfectly  arid.  Within  the  Cape  Coionj  the 
rains  are  often  deficient  and  irregular,  and  in  the  tiBCts  borderinf^  on 
the  Great  Karroo  there  is  generally  a  great  searcity  of  noastam. 

The  climate  of  tropical  Africa  has  been  fooad  more  unhealthy  to 
Europeans  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  g^obe.  Tbos  ia  eipBCi- 
aUy  the  case  with  the  western  coasts,  where  the  most  deadly  fmis 
prevail,  and  the  strongest  constitutions  are  not  proof  agamst  the  peatikn- 
tial  influences  of  the  moist  and  heated  atmosphere.  Many  parts  of  te 
eastern  coast  appear  to  be  scarcely  less  insalubrions,  though  on  BsniSMlht|i, 
from  the  low  shores  towards  the  higher  regions  of  the  interior  a  ooolar 
and  healthier  climate  is  found. 

Upon  the  coasts  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  the  winds  knowa  as  iamd 
and  sea  breexes  preraiL    These  are  owing  to  the  different 
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of  the  air  over  the  land  and  the  wa  reapeetiTelf,  and  to  te  gnater  n- 
pidi^  with  which  the  former  aeqidrea  or  parts  with  ili  heat  than  ^e 
latter.  During  the  day-time  the  air  over  the  land  hecomea  iiftenaeiy 
heated,  and  as  it  riaes  (from  its  larefibetioa  andoooaeqwat  lightneas)  into 
the  h%her  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  a  eooling  braeae  seta  in.^vM  the 
sea  towards  the  btter  portion  of  the  daj — general!/  within  an  boor  or 
two  of  sanset  Dnxing  the  night,  the  land  rapidly  parts  with  its  beat, 
and  the  air  above  it  bMomes  in  oonaeqaence  relatively  cooler  than  that 
over  the  sea;  hence  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  towards  the 
morning  a  wind  blows  ^the  shore — that  is,  a  land  breese,  whieh  eon- 
tinoes  until  the  son  again  begins  to  manifest  his  heating  power.*  T^eae 
ahomate  land  and  sea  breeaes  render  the  air  eomparatiTely  cool  and  re- 
iireshing  daring  the  mornings  and  evenings  :  bat  beiore  the  intense  heat 
of  tifauB  mid-day  snn  all  natore  droops  aa  in  absdlvle  exhanstioa,  the 
sounds  of  birds  and  beasts  are  alike  hndied,  and  the  wild  animals  retiie 
into  the  deepest  solitndes  of  their  forests  or  jiragles  ;  while  man  is 
scarcely  able  to  support  the  langmw  whieh  creeps  over  his  frame,  and 
deadens  his  vital  powers. 

The  hot  winds  of  the  African  desert  hare  been  already  referred  to 
(Art  598).  An  mftensely  heated  and  dry  wmd  called  the  Awwattoji, 
which  comes  from  the  eastward  and  has  its  origin  in  the  Saihara,  some- 
times Mows  over  the  coasts  of  SenegamUa  and  Gvinea,  and  pcevails  for 
several  days  together.  Throaghoitt  tropical  Africa  the  settmg  in  of  the 
rainy  season  is  accompanied  by  violent  tfxnadoes,  with  trenendoosstonns 
of  thnnder  and  lightning. 

KATURAL  PBOBUCnOVS  OV  AFKICA. 

(608. )  Mmerab, — Grold  is  the  characteristiG  piodnce  of  this  contiaflnt, 
and  is  found  in  the  plains  of  (Central  Africa,  and  also  upon  both  the 
western  and  the  eastern  coasta  Some  of  the  mountains  in  the  western 
part  of  Soudan,  between  the  head- waters  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Qnorra^ 
are  rich  in  this  metal,  which  is  thence  washed  down  with  the  aands  of 
Uie  rivers.  A  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  (lying  along  the  gulf  of  that 
name),  is  distinguished  as  the  Gold  Ck>ast,  owing  to  the  abundant  nippfy 
of  the  precious  commodity  furnished  by  the  monntahia  which  fonn  its  in- 
land border ;  in  many  places  on  this  coast  small  quantities  of  gold 
dust  may  be  obtained  by  agitating  the  earth  with  water. 

Upon  the  east  side  of  Africa^  gold  dust  is  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 
zambique, and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  river  7«nlift«^  where  it 
is  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior ;  it  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the 
high  tracts  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia. 

Stiver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  found  in  most  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  this  continent,  but  none  of  them  are  worked  to  any  oon- 
eiderable  extent  Copper  ore  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Atlas  region, 
to  die  south  of  the  town  of  Morocco,  and  elsewhere  ;  it  also  occurs  in 
South  Africa,  to  the  northward  of  the  Orange  Biver.  Ck>pper,  iron,  and 
other  metals,  occur  in  the  Egyptian  desert^  between  the  Nile  and  the 

*  The  land  and  sea  breezes  are  not  peculiar  to  AfHca,  but  pt^evail 
upon  the  coasts  of  most  countries  within  or  adjacent  to  the  tropics,  aa 
upon  the  shores  of  India  Brazil,  and  elsewhere. 
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Bed  Sea,  and  were  worked  by  the  ancients.  Copper  is  also  abundant 
on  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and  upon  the  western  coast  to  the  soathward  of 
the  equator. 

Iron  is  fonnd  among  the  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Abjssinia,  and  in 
parts  both  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa  ;  the  soil  of  the  Great  Karroo, 
in  the  latter  region,  is  largely  impregnated  with  this  ore. 

But  salt  is  one  of  the  most  raluable  of  the  minerals  found  in  Africa, 
and  is  widely  diffused  over  all  its  more  sterile  portions,  especially  in  the 
western  half  of  the  Sahara.  It  is,  indeed,  wanting  in  the  plains  of 
Centeal  Africa,  but  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  desert  by  the 
natiTe  traders.  The  numerous  salt-water  lakes  amidst  the  southou 
Talleys  of  the  Atlas,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  supply 
abundance  of  this  mineral  by  eyaporation,  which  goes  on  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  an  African  sun.  Abundant  saline  deposits  (consisting 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  soda)  have  been  found  near  the  inlet  of  Angra 
Pequena,  upon  the  west  coast  of  South  Africa  (laL  26^  iCX  s.). 

(609.)  VegekUioiL  — The  northern^  equatorud,  and  mmthem  regions  of 
this  dirision  of  the  globe  are  the  seats  of  distinct  forms  of  Tegetable 
life. 

In  northern  Africa,  the  plants  found  growing  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  region  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  coasts,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Art.  68). 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  maize,  together  with  the  wild  olive,  orange, 
lemon,  fig,  pomegranate,  vine,  castor-oil  plant,  and  carob-tree,  all 
flourish  ;  besides  a  vast  number  of  other  fruits,  including  the  almond, 
the  mulberry,  the  melon,  and  the  lotus-plant.  The  cork-tree,  the 
cypress,  and  numerous  oaks,  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  Atlas,  and 
several  species  of  palms  occur  here  (as  indeed  over  the  whole  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  its  most  southern  extremity).  The  date-palm 
grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  yields  its  finest  pro- 
duce upon  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  which  are  its 
proper  region. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  above  enumerated,  those  parts  of  Kgypt 
which  are  watered  by  the  Nile  supply  the  cotton-plant  and  the  sugar- 
cane, besides  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  In  ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  through  Upper  £gypt  and  Nubia,  there  are  found  numerous 
acacias  (or  gum-producing  trees),  casdas,  tamarisks,  and  mimosas  ; 
besides  the  tbum  (or  branched)  palm,  together  with  the  date-palm  and 
others  of  this  family.  The  coffee  plant  grows  wild  in  Abyssinia, 
the  highlands  of  which  are  its  origin^  and  native  seat,  and  the  forests 
of  that  country  contain  numerous  groves  of  sycamores,  acacias,  and 
cassias. 

The  immense  region  of  the  Sahara,  which  intervenes  between  Northern 
Africa  and  the  feitile  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  though  not 
altogether  destitute  of  vegetation,  possesses  but  a  limited  variety  of 
plants,  consisting  of  a  few  prickly  shrubs,  berries,  and  grasses.  But 
wherever,  throughout  the  desert,  a  perennial  supply  of  water  occurs,  the 
date-palm  is  fonnd  to  flourish,  and  this  tree  —  with  its  tall  and  graceful 
stem,  its  tapering  Imvcs,  and  its' abundant  supply  of  fruit, — imparts  to 
the  oases  of  the  African  wilderness  their  most  striking  and  attractive 
^Mtiire.    To  the  southward  of  the  desert,  however,  the  date-palm  gra- 
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dxuDlj  disappears,  and  totally  new  formB  of  life  mark  the  TCgetatioii  of 
the  strictlj  equatorial  regions  of  Africa. 

(610.)  Forest-trees  of  vast  size  are  found  hoth  in  the  interior  plains 
of  Central  Africa  and  upon  the  tropical  regions  of  the  western  and 
eastern  coasts.  The  most  striking  among  them  is  the  gigantic  Adanaania, 
or  baobab,  which  yields  the  fruit  called  monkey-bread,  extensively  used  as 
food  by  the  natives  of  Seoegambia.  This  tree,  though  rarely  exceeding 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  has  in  some  cases  a  trunk  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  diameter, — bearing  a  large,  bushy,  and  umbrella-shaped  head, 
— and,  like  the  dragon's  blood  tree  of  the  Canary  Islimds,  flourishes 
through  the  growth  of  perhaps  not  less  than  a  thousand  years. 

Among  the  numerous  palms  of  this  part  of  Africa,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  that  known  to  botanists  as  the  elais  gumeeMu,  which 
furnishes  the  palm  oil  of  commerce,  and  which  is  found  in  abundance 
on  the  coasts  of  Guinea.  Vast  forests  of  gum-trees  (including  that 
which  yields  the  copal-gum  or  varnish)  flourish  on  the  coasts  of  Western 
Africa,  together  with  an  inmiense  multitude  of  ornamental  and  dye- 
woods,  as  cam-wood,  ebony,  and  others,  besides  the  African  teak  and 
various  hard-woods  of  durable  qualities. 

Numerous  fruits  and  esculent  roots  supply  In  equatorial  Africa  the 
place  of  the  cereals  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  among  them  are  the  cassava, 
yam,  ground-nut*  papaw,  banana,  tamarind,  cocoa-nut,  pine-apple,  and 
many  species  unknown  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Amongst  the  fruits  of 
Central  Africa  is  the  shea  or  butter-tree,  the  kernel  of  which  yields  a 
kind  of  butter  that  keeps  sweet  for  a  long  period  without  the  aid  of  salt 
Maize  is  grown  in  tropical  Africa  to  some  extent,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  are  all  capable  of  flourishing  in  these 
regions.  Several  of  the  plants  above  enumerated,  however,  are  common 
to  Africa  with  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  as  the  maize,  cassava,  and 
pine-apple,  which  belonged  originally  to  America,  and  the  tamarind, 
banana,  sugar-cane,  and  others,  which  have  been  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  extreme  eastern  region  of  Africa,  lying  to  the  southward  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  numerous  balms,  g^ms,  and 
odoriferous  plants,  including  cassia,  cinnamon*,  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
other  aromatics.  It  was  this  tract  of  country  that  supplied  in  ancient 
times  many  of  the  rich  materials  which  entered  so  largely  into  the 
commerce  of  the  Arabians. 

(611.)  The  native  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  distinguish  Southern 
Africa  are  heaths,  aloes,  crassulas,  euphorbias,  stapelias, — and  plants  in 
general  with  slender  wiry  roots  and  thick  fleshy  leaves,  such  as  thrive 
in  an  arid  soil,  and  derive  their  nourishment  nUher  from  the  dews  than 
from  the  moisture  of  the  ground.  In  its  numerous  varieties  of  the 
heath  tribe, — many  of  them  distinguished  by  the  most  striking  beauty,-^ 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  Africa  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
Bulbs  and  orchidaceous  plants  are  also  very  numerous. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  plants  and  flowers  found  in  the  neighbour- 

*  Of  a  different  species  from  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  whence  the 
chief  supply  of  Uiat  spice  is  derived  at  the  present  day. 
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bood  of  te  Gspe  of  Good  Hope  exhibit  Ibnm  and  eokwn  sltogeAer 
different  from  those  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  reridents  in  the  NorlJicni 
Hemispheniy  and  their  beantj  aod  varietj  alike  astomih  and  delight 
both  the  botaniit  and  tk»  casoal  obeerver.  Few  of  these,  however,  an 
of  mnch  ntili^  to  man,  and  the  natiTe  grasses  are  generallj  coarse,  and 
of  inteior  notritiro  qaalitjr  to  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^be: 
Bnt  wheat  and  other  grains,  together  with  the  vine  and  nmneroas  froiti^ 
have  been  intvodnoed  finoa  Evope  into  Southern  Africa,  and  are  now 
CDdcttsiTety  cnltivnted.  The  soeth-eastem  shores  of  the  continent,  io- 
doding  the  coast-district  of  Natal,  appear  partioaiarij  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  cotton-plant. 

(€12.)  Zoohtfj^ — Africa  aboands  in  all  the  higher  orders  of  animal 
life,  and  las  a  greater  number  of  mammalia  peculiar  to  it  (that  is,  foond 
onkf  within  its  limits),  than  any  other  dlrnsion  of  the  globe, — surpassing 
even  Asia  in  regard  to  this  department  of  the  natmal  kingdom.  Indeed 
more  than  oneUbwrth  of  the  total  number  d  mammalia  known  to 
nalnralists  oeoar  in  this  continent,  and,  of  these,  fewer  than  a  sixth  part 
are  common  to  Africa  and  the  other  continentiL  It  is  in  the  cami- 
Yorous,  ruminating,  pachydermatous,  and  quadrumanons  orders  that  the 
zoology  of  Africa  is  more  especially  rich. 

Among  the  beasts  of  prey  are  the  Bon,  panther,  leopard,  woU^  foo^ 
jadcal,  and  hyena.  Ibree  yarieties  of  the  lion  occur — that  of  Barbazy 
(or  Northern  Africa),  of  tbe  countries  on  the  Senegal,  and  in  the  nei^i> 
bomhood  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  tiger  does  not  occur  in  Africa,  nor 
have  any  bean  been  found.  Of  the  hyena  Acre  are  two  species^  one  of 
which — the  spotted  hyena — inhabits  Southern  Africa,  while  the  striped 
hyena  is  a  native  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  and  ex- 
tends his  range  frtMn  Abysrinia  and  Barbery  into  Persia  and  other 
countries  of  Western  Asia.  The  wolf  and  the  jackal  belong  chiefly  to 
the  northern  regions  of  Ais  continent.  The  eivet  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  reared  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume. 
The  ichneumon  is  also  numerously  distributed,  and  one  species  frieqnents 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  it  renders  service  to  man  by  destroying  the 
eggs  of  the  crocodile  and  other  reptiles. 

Among  the  ruminating  animals  are  no  less  than  sixty  species  of  the 
antelope  kind,  whidi  is  especially  abundant  in  Southern  Africa.  Hie 
camelopard  or  giraffe  is  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  ranges  frt>m  the 
banks  of  the  Gariep  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Sahara,  but  is  not 
found  upon  the  western  coasts.  Several  species  of  buffalo  occur  in  a 
wild  state,  and  are  most  abundant  within  the  outl3ring  districts  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  Sheep  and  goats  abound  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  but  are 
probably  not  indigenous  ;  both  in  Barbavy  and  near  the  Cape  of  Ckx>d 
Hope  —  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  continent — are  foimd  sheep 
with  broad  fat  tails,  so  large  as  sometimes  to  weigh  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds.  The  camel  of  Africa  is  found  all  over  its  northern  and  centnd 
regions. 

Of  the  pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  animals,  the  most  characteristic 
are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  The  elephant  is  found 
dispersed,  in  immense  herds  of  from  one  to  three  hundred,  all  over  the 
wooded  regions  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  rhinoceros  fre- 
quents principally  the  same  localities.  The  ivory  supplied  by  the  tnsks  of 
the  former  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  native  products  of  this  quarter  of 
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the  i^ht.   Hie  ibBWoecos  is  Taloed  ohieflj  for  iu  hide,  which  is  made 
iiSo  shields  sod  hemesiL 

The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  MUe  vaUej,  and  i« 
aH  the  kkes  and  ri^'ers  to  the  southward  of  the  Great  Desert — indnding 
the  8eB«gal,  the  Gambia,  the  Congo,  and  the  Gariep^  This  animal  is 
pecnliar  to  Africa :  its  leeth  coosist  of  the  finest  rnny,  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  is  hunted  by  the  Cape  colomsts,  who  likewise  coosame  as  food 
some  portions  of  its  flesh. 

The  wild  hoar  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Africa  r  dK  aebm,  dow,  and 
qsagga  (all  three  pecniiar  to  this  eontinentX  abound  in  its  eentral  and 
8oa£m  regiotts,  particnlarlj  in  the  arid  pkmis  in  the  neigfabonrhood  of 
the  river  Gariep. 

Of  the  African  qnadmmana,  monkeys,  baboona,  apes,  and  lemnrs, 
abonnd  in  the  forests  thronghont  every  part  of  the  continent:  the  eAisH 
pamzee  of  the  western  coasts  (from  the  neigfabonrhood  of  Sierra  Leone 
to  the  10th  parallel  of  s.  Utitnde),  and,  yet  more,  the  ptrilia  of  the 
Gaboon  rirer  (n.  laL  0^  3iy\  make  astill  nearer  approadi  to  the  human 
form  than  the  oarang-ontang  of  south-eastern  Asuk 

Bats  are  numerous  in  Africa,  and  most  of  the  species  inhabiting  this 
continent  are  peniliar  to  it  Hie  rodentia  (or  gnawing  animals)  are  also 
for  the  most  part  of  peenliar  species ;  among  them  are  hares,  rabbits, 
jerboas,  squirrels,  rata^  and  mice. 

Among  birds,  the  ostrich  is  confined  to  Africa,  but  ranges  from  its 
southern  extremity  to  the  northern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert.  Its 
feaAers  form  a  highly-yalned  article  of  traffic,  and  the  bird  is  domesticated 
in  many  parts  of  Africa  for  the  sake  of  procuring  these  free  from  injury. 
The  Tuknie  (of  which  two  spedes  occur — one  in  Northern  Africa,  and  the 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape)  serves  hero,  as  elsewhere,  to 
preserve  the  air  from  impurity,  by  feeding  on  the  carcases  of  animals,  and 
divides  with  the  hyena  the  office  of  scavenger.  The  owl,  falcon,  and 
eagle,  are  also  ennmented  smongst  the  African  birds  of  prey.  Of 
gaflinaeeous  birds  Afriea  possessesonly  the  guinea-fowl ;  but  the  domestic 
ponhry  are  numerously  reared,  Aough  not  indigenous. 

The  woods  of  tropical  Africa  abound  in  numberless  varieties  of  parrots 
and  parroqnets,  besides  many  othor  birds  of  bright  and  gandy  plumage, — 
as  the  beautifdl  sun-birds  (which  inhabit  the  western  coasts,  and  are 
scarcely  larger  than  the  hunmiing  birds  of  America),  together  with  the 
golden-coloured  orioles,  crested  hoopoes,  bee-eaters,  and  others.  The 
honey -suckers,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhotKi  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  feed  entirely  upon  the  nectar  or  saccharine  juice  of  the  pruteas 
and  similar  plants.  The  sun-birds  als9  occur  in  Southern  Africa,  and 
rival  those  of  India  and  the  Gambia  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  reptiles  of  every  description,  abound  in  Africa* 
But  many  of  these,  though  noxious  to  the  presenoe  of  man,  really  render 
him  service  by  preying  upon  the  smaller  varieties  of  animal  life,  including 
the  numberless  insects  with  which  this  part  of  the  globe  abounds. 
Tims  the  lizard  attacks  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  in  many  cases  the  rats 
fan  a  prey  to  the  snake,  which  sometimes  even  penetrates  in  their  pursuit 
the  thatch  with  which  the  houses  are  covered.  The  crocodile  inhabits  all 
the  large  rivers  of  tropical  Africa,  and  is  abundant  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Nile.  The  huge  python,  sometimes  twenty-two  feet  in  length 
(though  inferior  m  sice  to  the  boa  of  the  New  Worid),  is  found  in  the 
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swamps  and  monsses  of  the  wustern  coast,  and  some  species  of  the 
cobra  (or  hooded  snake)  occur,— chieflj  in  Southern  Airica  and  on 
the  shores  of  Guinea. 

Several  varieties  of  the  serpent  tribe  inhabit  Bgypt,— among  them  the 
asp ;  the  jugglers  of  that  country,  like  those  of  India,  practise  serpent- 
channing  as  a  profession,  and  perform  astonishing  fSeats  with  the  reptiles 
whom  thej  have  subdued  to  their  skilL 

Insects  abound,  both  in  species  and  as  individuals ;  among  them  is  the 
locust,  which  at  intervals  ravages  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent. 
But  Uie  termiUa  (or  while  anta)  of  Western  Africa  are  the  most 
celebrated  members  of  the  insect-family,  and  effect  the  most  extnu>rdinar7 
destruction  of  furniture,  books,  clothes,  food,  and  evenrthing  that  comes 
in  their  way.  They  build  for  themselves  pyramidal  or  conical  nests, 
firmly  cemented  together,  and  divided  into  several  apartments, — so  large 
that  at  first  si^t  they  appear  in  the  distance  like  the  villages  of  the 
natives.  Both  the  bee  and  wasp  are  numerously  distributed,  but  the  bee 
has  not  been  domesticated  by  any  of  the  native  people  of  this  continent; 
it  is,  however,  numerously  reared  by  the  Arabs  in  Northern  Africa. 

(613.)  Inhabitants, —  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Africa  consist  of  Negro  nations,  who  inhabit  all  the  interior 
of  this  continent  to  the  southward  of  the  Great  Desert,  to- 
gether with  the  western  coasts  from  the  banks  of  the  Sene- 
gal to  the  16th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  also  a  great 
part  of  the  eastern  coasts. 

The  general  features  of  the  Negro  yarietj  of  the  human 
family  are — the  ejes  and  skin  black;  the  hair  black  and 
woolly  ;  the  forehead  low  and  slanting ;  the  nose  broad,  flat, 
and  thick ;  the  lips  thick  ;  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  and 
the  jaws  narrow  and  projecting ;  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  flat ;  and  the  forms  of  the  arms 
and  lower  extremities  clumsy  and  ungracefuL  But  these 
characteristics  of  the  Negro  type  are  not  equally  marked 
throughout,  —  some  of  the  Negro  nations  possessing  them 
only  in  a  very  modified  degree  as  compared  with  others  in 
whom  they  are  more  strikingly  indicated.  Indeed  the  va- 
rieties among  the  Negro  race  are  probably  quite  as  nume- 
rous as  those  among  the  Hindoos,  or  any  other  of  the  great 
families  of  mankind,  and  extend  to  differences  of  language, 
as  well  as  of  appearance,  dress,  and  manners. 

In  stature  and  physical  strength  the  Negro  is  equal  to  the  European, 
and  in  the  latter  respect  is  certainly  superior  to  any  of  the  native  races 
of  cither  the  Asiatic  or  American  continent  His  intellectual  capacity 
has  been  open  to  greater  question,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high 
standard  of  mental  cultivation  to  which  many  individuals  of  the  purest 
Negro  blood  have  attained,  and  at  the  present  time  Africa  exhibits  the 
spectacle  of  a  perfectly  civilised  Negro  community — that  of  Liberia — 
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the  members  of  which  consist  entirdj  of  the  natire  and  dark-coloured 
race  of  thia  continent. 

Upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  Negro  nations  are  found  from  the 
neiglkbonihood  of  the  Zambesi  northward  ;  bat  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  this  coast,  towards  Cape  Gnardaiiii,  is  inhabited  by  a  totally  dis- 
tinct people — the  Somayli — who  are  of  pastoral  habits.  How  far  tiie 
Negro  race  may  extend  into  the  interior  of  the  sonthem  half  of  Africa  is 
unknown,  but  the  people  found  dwelling  on  Uie  eastern  outskirts  of  this 
elevated  region  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  nations  who  inhabit 
the  low  plains  of  the  coast. 

(614.)  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa  embrace  three 
families  of  different  origin, — though  found  in  the  same  re- 
gion, and  in  some  degree  mixed  with  one  another :  these  are 
the  Berbers  (or  Kabyles),  the  Moors,  and  the  Are^s.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  are  confined  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  but  the  Arabs 
are  spread  over  all  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  and 
(under  the  name  of  FeUatahs)  are  mixed  with  the  Negro 
nations  of  Central  Africa. 

The  Berbers  are  supposed  to  be  descended  firom  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  Atlas  region,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  name  of  Barbeay 
has  become  applied  to  this  territory.  The  Moors  are  a  mixed  people^ 
descended  in  part  from  the  primitire  inhabitants,  and  in  part  from  the 
ancoessiye  conquerors  and  colonists  of  this  portion  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts.  The  original  seat  of  the  Arab  race  is  in  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  Asia,  whence  they  first  risited  Africa  as  conquerors,  under 
the  standard  of  the  early  Mohammedan  chieftains.  All  the  people  of 
Northern  Africa  are  distinguished  by  a  light  brown  complexion  (but 
little  deeper  in  shade  than  Uiat  of  the  natiye  of  the  southern  coasts  of 
Spain),  with  long  black  hair,  and  dark  eyes. 

The  Copt$,  who  are  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Egypt,  are  a 
natiYe  African  race,  and  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  But  their  whole  number  does  not  exceed  150,000.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Coptic  race  are  a  dusky  yellow  complexion, 
— a  full  countenance — the  nose  nearly  straight,  with  broad  flat  nostrils 
— the  lips  thick,  and  the  eyes  swollen  and  prominent — the  same,  indeed, 
which  are  rendered  fiuniliar  by  their  frequent  representation  upon  the 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  people  of  Nubia  and  Abyssmia  include  seyeral  distinct  races, 
who  are  mostly  intermediate  in  character  between  the  Arab  and  Negro 
types,  though  each  of  them  possesses  distinguishing  features  of  its  own. 
The  Gkdla,  a  ferocious  people  who  dwell  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  haro 
a  brown  complexion,  wUh  long,  black  (and  partially  woolly)  hair. 

(615.)  The  two  principal  native  races  of  Southern  Africa 
are  the  HotterUots  and  the  Caffres.  The  former  of  these 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
basin  of  the  river  Gariep:  they  are  naturally  among  the 
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BKNit  degraded  members  of  the  Inmaii  iumlj^  bat  have  shown 
themselves  bj  no  means  incapable  of  acqabing  the  habitB 
and  nsages  of  civilised  life.  The  ooloor  of  the  Hottentot  is 
a  dark  and  jellowiah  brown ;  the  hair  short  and  fiiszled, 
and  distributed  over  the  head  in  tofts ;  and  the  stature  on 
tiia  average  a  foot  shorter  than  that  of  Europeans.  The 
total  number  of  the  Hottentot  race, — including  the  Griqna^ 
Koranas,  Namaquas,  Bosjesmans  (or  Bushmen),  and  other 
tribes  who  speak  the  Hottentot  language  — is  supposed  not 
to  exceed  I50,00a 

The  Caffi^s,  who  adjoin  the  Hottentots  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
spread  along  the  sonth-eastem  coasts  as  fiur  as  the  neighbooihood  <^the 
river  Zambesi,  are  in  physical  charaeteiasties  moch  snperiar  to  their 
neighbours^  They  are  general^  wellHaiade,  and  their  limbs  of  lauded 
Cotm, — their  oolonr  a  deep  brown, — their  hahr  shorti  bkM:k,  and  eox^, 
hat  leas  woolly  than  that  of  the  Negro^*-and  their  whole  frame  mnscnlar 
and  athletic  The  Caffiw  area  nnmeroos  family,  and,  with  the  Zoolahs, 
Bedhoanas,  Damaras,  and  other  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  the  mbm 
language,  amount  to  more  than  two  miUiona  of  people. 

(616.)  The  Arabic  is  the  most  widdy  diffowd  of  all  the  languages 
sp^en  in  Africa,  and  is  understood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over 
nearly  the  whole  continent  to  the  noithward  of  the  equator.  Bnt  this  is 
not  a  native  African  tongue. 

The  Mandingo  language  is  the  moat  extensivdy  diAised  of  all  the 
native  dialects  of  Negro  Africa,  and  is  spoken  tfarou^out  the  cooiitriei 
watered  by  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  QnoiTa  (extending 
from  the  Mountains  of  Kong  to  tlM  socrthem  borders  of  the  Gteat 
Besert),  as  well  as  within  the  region  of  tiie  Upper  Senegal  and  orer  a 
large  portion  of  the  Western  Coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinra 
Leone. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  Africa  is  merely  conjectuml,  bat  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  amount  to  not  less  than  a  hundred  millionB.  This 
would  be  in  the  ratio  of  scarcely  mora  Aan  eight  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile. 
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Hoont  Atlas  (North  Africa)  ;  average  height  from  7000  to  900O  fret 
in  western  part,  from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  eastern  division :  — 

Httlglit  of  flmn* 
HUtatoOatHOia',  N.long.TOM'W.)     .         .         .         .      '^.    n^ 
Bbontains  of  Abyssinia : 

AlibftJBredCpreTiDOBofSanikn),  (la^WIf^lat-SSOarB.  loos.)        -    ISlQID 
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Egyptian  and  Nubian  Mountains  (along  west  coast  of  Bed  Sea),  from 

8000  to  4000  feet : 

Jebel  Lehuma  (lat.  24°  14\  long.  38P  3') 9,600 

Jebel  Ghrarib  (Ut.  SSO  38') 6,000 

East  African  Mountains : 

KiUnumdiaro  (30  40*  S.  lat.).  perhaps  about  ....    30.000 

KenU  (!FS.  lat.),  perhapi  about       ...  .  .    90,000 

West  African  Mountains : 

sierra  Leone,  bigheit  point  about     ......      SOQO 

Koog  (or  Kakuada)  MbaatainB,  from  MOO  ttk  4000  feet 

Peak  (^Cameroona  (404' N.  lat.) -    18,000 

South  African  Mountains : 

Nieuweldt,  or  SbcecOMrs  (Case  Colony),  Ugboitpoiiittahniia     •         -  10,000 

Compais-berg  (310  y  a  lat.,  340  aV  E.  long.  ).       .          -          -          -  7,400 

Table  Mountain,  near  Cape  Town    ...--•  3,869 

Pr.fc^m-h**g,  ^  g.#i.1.mli«  Mr>««^n«  (WaMl),  highmat  ftdnJM  MiMMd    .         6000 

IBLAKIIfl  Cnr  APBICUL 

ICadcira:  FeakofSolTO  .......    AM 

GnuT  Itlanda : 

PeakofTeneriffc      ---.--  .19,386 

Bl  Cumbre,  In  Orand  Canary       .....    s,849 

Cue  Verde  lalanda:  Peak  of  Fogo    ...-•-   9,167 
Fernando  Po :  Clarence  Peak  .-.-•-  10,666 

Princes  Island ;  highest  point  ».----   4,009 

Annabon  ..------.   3,000 

Aaoenalon:  Green  Mountain  -.-••--  2,870 
St.  Helena:  Diana  Peak  -...---  2,700 
Tristan  d'Acunha:  highest  pofait  .•-..-  6,400 
Madagaacar:  highest  MakaftomaOOO  feet  to  .  •  .         -12,000 

Bourbon  t  PitondesNelges  .  -  -  .  .  .10,355 

Plton  de  la  Founiaiie  ••--*-  7,200 
Manrttius:  Mountain  of  BiTiftre  Noil*         •         .         .         -  .   2,902 

Peter  Botte  Mbantaln      ......    2,874 

highest  pointa  »•-.•••  4,N0 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  AFRICA. 

8SCTXOK  I.  —  NOBTH  AFBICA,  OB  BAKBAST. 

(617.)  Boundaries  and  Extent.-^  The  region  called  bj  the 
general  name  of  Barbarj  extends  from  the  shores  of  Uie 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  25^  on 
the  east ;  its  northern  limit  is  formed  bj  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  along  the  coasts  of  which  it  principallj  lies.  Towards 
the  south  it  is  terminated  by  the  desert^  but  has  no  definite 
boundary-line  in  that  direction. 

Barba^  embraces  four  distinct  territories  —  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli :  the  first-named  of  these  is  tbe 
most  westerly,  and  lies  chiefly  upon  the  Atlantic  coast ;  tbe 
other  three  are  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

(618.)  Natural  FeatureSy  CUmaUy  Sfc. — The  great  feature 
of  Northern  Africa  is  the  system  of  Mount  Atlas,  which 
spreads  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  country.  In  Morocco, 
wide  plains  intervene  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  in  the  more  eastward  territories  the 
level  tracts  are  of  limited  extent,  and  in  Tripoli  the  desert 
advances  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  cultivable  land  to  a  mere  narrow  strip.  The 
greater  part  of  Barca  is  a  sandy  desert,  but  particular  por 
tions  of  it  are  very  fertile. 

The  rivers  of  Barbary  are  all  of  short  courses,  and  the 
channels  of  many  of  them  become  nearly  dry  during  the 
summer  months :  the  greater  number  flow  into  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, but  those  which  rise  to  the  southward  of  tbe  Atlas 
lose  themselves  in  the  salt-water  lakes  or  marshes  of  the 
interior.  The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  this  part 
of  Africa  have  been  already  descril:^  (Art.  609). 

(619.)  The  inhabitants^  as  already  mentioned,  consist 
principally  of  the  Berbers^  the  Moors,  and  the  Arabs, 
The    Berbers  dwell    in  villages   among   the  mountains. 
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and  are  distinguished  by  mde  and  often  warlike  habits  ; 
they  derive  their  subsistence  partly  from  a  limited  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  in  part  from  pastoral  pursuits,  combined 
Tvith  the  chase.  The  Arabs  dwell  mostly  in  tents,  and  lead 
a  wandering  life :  the  Moors  occupy  the  cities,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  their  dis- 
position is  vindictive  and  treacherous,  and  their  manners, 
at  least  towards  the  Christian  part  of  the  population,  recluse 
and  unsociaL 

To  these  three  races  must  he  added  the  French,  who  are  the 
masters  of  Algeria,  and  have  introduced  the  costoms  and  civilisation  of 
Bnrope  into  £at  territory.  The  Erench  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Algiers  in  the  year  1830,  since  which  time  they  have  gradually  extended 
their  conquests  over  the  whole  territory  of  which  it  forms  the  capital,  and 
have  constituted  it  a  French  colony.  The  Turks,  who  were  at  one  time 
the  rulers  of  all  the  Barhary  States,  are  now  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population.  Jews  are  numerous  in  all  the  principal  towns,  hut  are  in 
general  treated  with  great  indignity  hy  the  Mohammedans.  Negroes  are 
brought  finom  the  interior  as  an  article  of  traffic,  and  are  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  slave-markets  throughout  Northern  AMca. 

(620.)  Jwduttrial  Purniita. — ^Agricultural  produce  is  generally  abun- 
dant in  the  countries  of  Northern  Africa.  The  soil,  which  is  almost 
ereiywhere  fertile,  yields  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  Barley  is 
extensively  consumed  by  the  cattle  and  poultry ;  maize  is  grown  along  the 
coast,  and  also  in  thesouthemprovincesof  Morocco.  Dhourrah  (or  mSlet) 
18  extensively  grown  in  some  of  the  territories  now  described :  fruits  and 
vegetables  abound,  and  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the 
native  population.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  also  of  indigo  and 
the  cochineal-tree,  has  been  successfully  tried  in  Algeria  $  the  sugar- 
cane has  been  attempted,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  fnsta 
occasionally  experieniuid  in  winter. 

A  large  portion  of  the  country  (including  all  the  hilly  tracts)  is  entirely 
pastoral,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle — particularly  sheep  and  goats — here 
forms  the  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wool  of  the  Barhary  sheep 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  skins  of  their  goats  are  made  into  the  finest 
leather,  in  the  prepantion  of  which  the  people  of  Morocco  excel. 

The  last-mentioned  branch  of  industry  is  the  most  important  among 
the  native  manufactures.  Various  articles  of  clothing  (including  the 
hatch — a  loose  woollen  garment  universally  worn  by  the  Moors  and  iGubs, 
and  the  Arab  ftunuxMe — a  kind  of  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  the  head)» 
however,  are  extensively  made ;  together  with  numerous  silk  and  woollen 
stuffs,  shawls,  carpets,  fire-arms,  and  gunpowder.  Tunis  is  distin- 
guished in  this  respect  above  any  other  of  the  Barbaiy  States.  Through- 
out Northern  Africa  the  Jews  are  the  most  industrious  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  and  exercise  many  of  the  principal  mechanical 
callings,  as  the  pursuits  of  watch-making,  jeweHeiy,  tailoring,  &c 

The  native  produce  of  Northern  Africa  is  largely  exported  in  exchange 
for  European  manufactures,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  Algeria  has 
greatiy  increased  in  amount  since  its  possession  by  the  f^rench.    The 
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ordmarf  articbs  of  export  from  Baibaij  are  wool,  goat-skins  and  leaUier, 
gmn,  wax,  oliye-ofl,  coral,  leeches,  tan-bark,  and  Tarioos  friiits;  €ie 
imports  are  manufactnred  goods  (from  Britain,  France,  and  other 
European  countries),  arms,  hardware,  and  calQerf,  Besides  this  tirade, 
considerable  commercial  intercoorse  is  carried  on  with  the  narions  of 
Central  Africa,  by  means  of  caraTans  which  croas  the  intervening  desert 
The  merchants  of  Morocco,  Tnnis,  and  Tripoli,  bring  gold-dost,  iTory, 
g^nm,  ostrich-feathers,  and  slayes,  from  the  interior  of  Africa— ^ving  in 
exchange  the  cotton-prints  and  other  fabrics  of  European  mamzfibcton, 
which  thus  find  their  waj  into  the  Ytry  heart  of  the  African  continent 
The  amount  of  this  trade  is  considerable,  particularly  that  carried  on  from 
Tripoli,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  starting-points  for  the  interior. 


Naiwnal  Divisions. — L  The  Emfibe  of  Mobocoo. 

(621.)  MoBOCCO,  the  largest  of  the  Barbary  Stales,  em- 
braces an  area  of  more  than  200flOO  square  miles,  and  is 
estimated  to  have  eight  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  includes 
the  two  great  proYinoes  of  Fes  and  Morocco,  with  part 
of  Suse,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  diBtricts 
of  Tafilelt  and  Segelmessa,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Atlaa. 
The  two  latter  territories  stretch  within  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert,  and  have  only  a  thin  and  scattered  population ; 
Tafilelt  is  celebrated  for  its  produce  of  dates. 

The  city  of  Iforoeeo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  plain  which  stretches  to  tiie  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  bj  a  wall,  and  has  about 
50,000  inhabitants. — MogadorCf  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  the  port  of 
Morocco,  and  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  empire.  Jktbatt  and 
Salee,  sea-port  towns  to  the  northward  of  Mogadore,  are  only  separated 
bj  the  monUi  of  a  river. 

Fez  (88,000  inhabitants)  and  Mequinez  (56,000)  are  both  situated  in 
the  northern  division  of  the  empire.  Voz  was  fbimeri j  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom :  its  chief  importance  at  the  present  time  is  derived 
from  tbe  preparation  of  red  and  yellow  Morocco  leather,  of  which  branch 
of  industry  it  is  the  principal  seat. — Al-AraUh,  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  Tan^,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  are  sea- 
port towns  of  some  unportanoe,  and  the  last-mentioned  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade.— Csula,  to  the  eastward  of  Tangier,  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  Spanish  possession  (Art  439). 

2.  Algeria. 

(622.)  Aloeria,  now  a  French  possession,  extends  ak»g 
the  Meoiterranean  coast  for  a  length  of  six  hundred  miles, 
and  embraces  upwards  of  100,(XX)  square  miles  of  territory. 
It  contains  a  nattTe  population  which  exceeds  two  miHioni^ 
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to  which  are  to  be  added  125,000  French  and  other  Euro- 
pean settlers. 

Algwia  is  a  region  of  diyenified  nirface.  The  Atlas,  which  stretches 
throagh  the  entire  tenitoiy,  is  here  not  so  nrach  a  monntain-nuige  as  a 
hroad  plat^m,  with  a  rapid  descent  towards  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  more  gradual  slope  in  the  direction  of  the  desert  on  the 
other.  The  plateau,  howeTer,  is  furrowed  by  numerous  TaUejs,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  watered  and  iertile. 

The  Atlas  region  (with  its  indnded  plains  and  yaOeys),  and  the 
narrow  plain  that  Hes  along  the  coast,  ate  together  known  in  Algeria  as 
die  Tell,  and  they  compise  all  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  country. 
Hie  southward  slope  of  the  Atlas,  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  is  called  the 
KMth  (L  e.  the  south),  or  Behd  ef-Jereei— Land  of  Dates.  This  latter 
tract  is  arid,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  nomade  population. 

The  capital  of  the  territory  is  the  city  of  Algiera  (58,000  inha- 
bitants, more  than  half  of  them  Europeans),  upon  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Algiers  is  built  upon  ground  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
sea,  and  displays  to  adyantage  a  succession  of  streets,  terraoes,  and 
yarious  structures,  ascending  one  aboye  another.  The  Mooridi  part  of 
the  town  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty  streets,  but  the  French 
have  added  to  its  extent,  snd  yastly  improved  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plac&  Numerous  suburban  yiUages,  connected  with  the  city 
by  good  roads,  stretch  into  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  both  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  teEritoiy  are  yisible  the  ezerdse  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  industry. 

OtM,  in  the  western  part  of  the  territoiT,  and  Bona,  to  the  eastward 
of  Algiers,  are  both  small  sea-ports.  The  latter  has  about  10,000  inha- 
bitants.— Bofigayah ,  or  Bongiah,  is  a  small  sea-port  town  lying  midway 
between  Algiers  and  Bona :  the  French  name  for  wax-candles  {bougieB} 
was  derived  from  this  place.  These  articles  are  still  extensiydy  made 
here,  and  a  good  deal  of  wax  is  exported. — Constamtine  (95,000  inh^ 
bitants),  the  prindpal  place  in  the  interior,  stands  on  the  baidcs  of  a 
rapid  torrent  called  the  Roumd,  and  is  a  strong  fortress^ 

The  French  coral-fishery  is  pursued  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of 
Bonjayah.  A  few  small  fbrtsupon  this  coast  had  long  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  France ;  the  destruction  of  some  of  these  by  the  Dey  or  natiye 
ruler  of  Algiers  was  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  between  himself  and 
the  French  goyenunent,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  his  country  by 
the  latter  power. 

3.  Tunis. 

(628.)  Tmns,  to  the  eastward  of  Algeria^  has  an  area  of 
about  50,(X)0  squjire  miles ;  it  is  under  the  government  of  a 
ruler  styled  the  Bep^  and  w$m  former] j  a  provinoe  d  the 
Turkish  empire. 

The  chief  town,  7WiM,lies  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  gulf  or  arm  of  tiie 
Mediterranean,  the  narrow  entrance  to  which  Is  called  the  Qoletta. 
Tunis  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  city  of  Barbaiy,  and  has 
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100,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  40,000  Jews  ;  it  possefiaes  con- 
siderable manofactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stufis  (embracing  afaawis, 
carpets,  mantles,  bomooses,  caps,  turbans,  coloured  bandkerchie&,  and 
numerous  other  articles),  leather,  earthenware,  soap,  and  oliTe-oiL 

Thirteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Tunis,  on  tiie  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage,  now  distingoiahed 
only  by  a  few  heaps  of  stones  and  subterranean  vaults.  In  other  por- 
tions of  this  territory,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
AMca,  are  found  manj  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  consisting  of  am- 
phitheatres, aqueducts,  ruins  of  temples,  and  other  works. 

Cainoan  (50,000  inhabitants),  eighty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tunia,  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Northern  Africa. — Sowtah, 
S/tu,  and  Kabet^  are  small  sea-port  towns  ;  die  last  of  these  (utuated  on 
the  gulf  of  that  name — the  Lesser  Syrtis  of  ancient  geogn^hy)  is  fionoas 
for  its  extensiye  plantations  of  henna,  which  is  largely  exported. 

4.  Tbipoll 

(624.)  The  narrow  territory  of  Tripoli,  which  stretches 
along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Tunis,  is  governed  by  a 
PcLshay  who  is  nominally  a  tributary  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  town  of  Tripoli  (25,000  inhabitants)  on  the  Mediterraneazt 
coast,  has  considerable  trade  with  the  interior  of  AMca.  There  are  a 
few  small  sea-ports  to  the  west  and  east  of  Tripoli,  but  no  other  town  of 
any  magnitude.  The  broad  and  shallow  Gulf  of  Sidra,  within  the  limits 
of  this  territory,  represents  the  Greater  Syrtia  of  antiquity —  dreaded  by 
the  mariner,  on  account  of  its  loose  and  dangerous  sands.  The  reference 
to  **  the  quicksands  "  in  Acts  zxrii.  17^  applies  to  this  locality. 

Barca,  a  dependent  proTince  of  Tripoli,  upon  the  east  aide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  contains  only  a  few  small  towns  adjacent  to  the  coast,  and 
deriTing  interest  from  their  remains  of  antiquity  rather  than  from 
their  present  condition.  Among  these  remains  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Gyrene  (now  GrenntJi),  finely  situated  on  a  high  plaio,  and 
containing  a  magnificent  necropolis,  or  buiying-ground,  with  the  tombs 
excavated  out  of  the  terraces  of  rock. 

(625.)  The  native  governments  of  Barbary,  especially  that  of  Morocco, 
are  of  strictly  despotic  character.  The  people  are  generally  rude,  super- 
stitious, and  ignorant,  not  only  of  letters,  but  of  many  of  the  habits  and 
usages  of  civilised  life.  But  both  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilisation  have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  the  rulers  of 
those  states  have  done  much  to  encourage  European  influences,  and 
foster  the  growth  of  European  habits  and  ideas.  The  piracies  which 
were  formerly  carried  on  by  all  these  states  (and  particularly  by  Algiers) 
rendered  them  in  past  time  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
were  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  trading  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  severe  measures  of  retaliation  for  these  ofiences 
were  at  various  times  taken  by  the  English  and  other  nations,  and  since 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  France  these  piratical  pursuits  have  entirely 
ceased. 
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The  Mohammedan  religion  prevails  nniyersallj  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Africa,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  Jews  and  the  Yarions  Eu- 
ropeans settled  in  Algiers  and  elsewhere. 


SECTION  n. — EGYPT. 

(626.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Egypt  is  situate  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Africa :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  bj  the  Red  Sea^  on  the  south 
by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  bj  the  Libyan  desert.  The  lowest 
of  the  cataracts  (or  the  firsts  in  ascending  the  river)  marks 
the  frontier  between  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  the  Delta,  is 
a  distance  (in  a  straight  line)  of  560  miles.  But  the  breadth 
of  Egypt  —  at  least,  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the  country — 
« is  limited,  above  the  Delta,  to  the  ynmediate  valley  in 
which  the  Nile  flows.  Assuming  the  average  width  of  this 
to  be  about  eight  miles,  and  allowing  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  square  miles  for  the  extent  of  the  Delta  and  the 
irrigated  plains  which  adjoin  it  on  either  side,  the  whole 
area  of  the  habitable  portion  of  Egypt  cannot  exceed  11,000 
English  square  miles. 

^27.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  S^. — The  great  feature 
of  Egypt  is  the  river  Nile,  without  which  the  whole  country 
would  be  a  desert.  Above  the  point  of  the  Delta  the  river 
flows  in  a  valley  which  in  its  widest  part  does  not  exceed 
twelve  miles  across,  and  which  in  the  southern  part  of  Egypt 
is  contracted  to  less  than  half  that  width.  This  valley  is 
bounded  on  either  hand  by  high  rocks,  immediately  beyond 
which  is  the  desert, — extending  on  the  one  side  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  on  the  other  into  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent,—  excepting  only  at  one  place,  where  (to  the  west- 
ward of  the  river)  the  small  and  fertile  valley  of  Faioum 
forms  a  kind  of  offset  from  the  Nile  valley,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  an  opening  in  the  western  chain  of  moun- 
tains. The  valley  of  Faioum  contains  the  basin  of  Lake 
Keroun,  which  receives  a  stream  from  the  Nile.  The  water 
of  Lake  Keroun  is  slightly  salt ;  it  is  shallow  near  the  land, 
where  the  bottom  consists  of  soft  mud. 

The  conrse  of  the  Kile  is  generally  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  or 
Arahian  Mountains  than  to  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley. 
Throughout  Middle  Egypt  the  riyer  is  accompanied  to  the  westward  hy 
an  artificial  channel  called  the  Bahr  Youtef^  or  Canal  ofJoteph ;  this 
is  connected  with  the  Kile  by  numerous  smaU  streams,  which  serve 
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to  distribute  tlw  walen  over  the  valley.  In  Lower  S^gypt,  bendes 
the  two  main  anns  into  i^ch  the  river  dirides  (diitingmalied 
as  the  Bosetta  and  Damietta  hnmches),  there  are  aererai  subor- 
dinate streams  and  channels, — some  of  them  of  artificial  constmction, 
others  the  remains  of  channels  which  were  anciently  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  present*  The  whole  of  the  Delta  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete net-work  of  water-conrses,  which  serve  the  purposes  of  an 
eactensive  irrigation,  and  retain  the  vraters  of  the  IHle  when  the  iamnda- 
tion  has  retired.  .Along  the  se^-coast  of  Egypt  are  several  shallow  salt- 
water lakes,-  or  marshes,  the  principal  of  l^em  known  by  the  names  of 
Lakes  Menzaleh,  Bonrlos,  and  Mareotis :  these  are  only  separated  from  the 
sea  by  narrow  ridges  of  sand,  the  openings  in  which  enable  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  communicate  wi&  their  basins.  Hie  whole  of 
this  coast  is  exceedhigly  flat,  so  mudi  so  as  to  be  invisible  to  veasds  mp- 
proaching  the  land  until  they  have  anived  within  a  very  short  dismuct 
offtfaes£>re. 

The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  entirely  due  to  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile, 
which  every  year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over  the  adjacent  land^ 
BO  as  to  lay  the  whole  conntiy  under  water.  The  river  annually  begins 
to  rise  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  rising  until  the  latter  end 
of  September,  when  its  waters  remain  stationaiy  for  a  few  day^  and 
afterwards  gradually  retire  within  their  proper  bed.  At  this  poiod  of 
the  year  the  waters  of  the  river  are  charged  with  a  thick  sediment,  a 
portion  of  which  is  left  as  a  deposit  upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts 
the  most  fertilising  properties. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  (to  the  ancients  a  souce  of  great  asto- 
nishment, and  a  subject  of  much  speculation)  is  due  to  the  periodical 
rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  countries  further  south,  whence  the  river 
derives  its  waters,  and  upon  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  which  the 
height  of  the  inundation  depends.  The  height  which  the  stream  reaches 
ab^  its  ordinary  channel  is  carefully  noted,  as  the  extent  of  land  sub- 
jected to  irrigation,  and  the  length  of  time  during  whidi  it  will  remain 
under  water,  are  dependent  on  &s,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  good  or  bad 
harvest  may  hence  be  predicted  with  oertaintv.  The  bogfat  of  the 
waters  varies  in  some  degree  with  the  extent  of  the  adjacent  vall^,  and 
is  greater  in  Upper  Egypt  (where  the  valley  is  of  narrower  limits)  than 
lower  down  the  course  of  the  stream.  At  Cairo,  just  above  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23  feet ;  a  less  rise  than  this  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  the  husbandman,  and  a  greater  rise  some- 
times occasions  serious  mischief  to  the  villages,  which  are  everyiriiere 
buHt  on  the  summits  of  mounds,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  in- 
nndation.  In  the  low  plain  of  the  Delta  the  height  of  the  inundation  is 
of  course  less  considerable,  as  the  waters  there  spread  themselves  over  a 
mnch  more  extensive  space.    The  limit  of  the  ordinary  inundations 

*  The  ancients  distinguished  seven  months  of  the  Nile,  named  (in 
their  order  from  west  to  east)  the  Canopic,  Bolbitinian,  Sebcaiytic, 
Phatnitic,  Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Felusiac  Mouths.  All  of  these, 
howevert  have  become  partially  filled  up,  or  so  altered  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable,  excepting  the  second  and  fourth,  which  coincide  with  the 
present  Bosetta  and  Damietta  mouths. 
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(and  eonseqnently  of  the  ertent  of  fertOiaed  soil)  is  maifcad  bj  a  line  <o 
clear  and  well-defined,  that  in  many  parts  of  £g^t  it  is  possible  to  walk 
with  one  foot  on  a  fertile  and  teeming  soil,  and  with  the  other  upon  a 
barren  waste.  There  is  thus  no  conntiy  where  nature  presents  con- 
trasts more  striking  than  in  Egypt,  or  where  the  transition  from  the 
barren  rock  to  the  green  yalley — from  the  bnming  desert  to  the  culti- 
vated plain — is  so  sndden  and  abrupt 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  eminentlT'  pure  and  sweet,  and  are  used  by 
the  Egyptians  for  all  the  ordinary  domestic  purposes, —  indeed,  neces- 
sarily so,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  other  water  in  the  country  than  that 
deTived  from  the  Nile.  But  during  the  inundation  (and  also  for  some 
weeks  preyiously)  the  river  is  so  c^ged  with  sediment  that  the  water 
requires  to  be  filtered  in  order  to  fit  it  for  drinking,  and  jars  of  porous 
earthenware  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  and  purifying  it  The 
changes  in  its  colour  are  in  the  highest  degree  curious :  during  the  in- 
undation the  waters  are  of  a  greeiSsh  hue ;  they  afterwards  change  to  a 
deep  brownish  red,  closely  resembling  the  appearance  of  blood,  and 
again  become  clear  upon  subsiding  into  their  ordinaiy  channel  iEVom 
Januaiy  to  May  the  river  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  its  water  peen- 
liariy  sweet  and  clear. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  hot  and  dry,  excepting  near  the  sea-coast, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  moist  But  rain,  as  previously  remarked  (Art 
607),  is  only  of  rare  occunenoe,  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  its  most  general  and  striking  diaiacteristic  This  dryness  pre- 
vents natural  sulMtances  from  sufiering  the  decay  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  most  countries  :  hence  the  ladies  of  men  and  animals  have 
remained  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  caves  and  temples  of  Egypt  with 
the  most  perfect  preservation  of  their  outward  form,  though  so  parched 
as  to  crumble  into  dust  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert  bodies  are  found  buried  which  have  lain  for  oenturies  without  the 
least  appearance  of  decay.  The  air  of  ijgypt  is  healthy,  exceptiDg  during 
the  occasional  prevalence  of  the  hot  winds,  which  blow  from  the  adjacent 
deserts.  The  khamaetnj  a  wind  from  the  southward,  blows  at  intervals 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  raises  the  temperature  like  the 
blast  of  a  fomace,  carrying  with  it  fine  particles  of  sand,  which  penetrate 
into  every  dwelling.  Dunng  spring  and  summer  the  dreaded  n'moom  of 
the  desert  also  occasionally  blows,  and  likewise  brings  with  it  cloods  o^ 
dust  and  sand. 


(628.)  InhabUemU.—lLbB  population  of  Egypt  does  not 
much  exceed  two  millions;  seren-^ighthsof  these  are  of  Arabic 
descent,  and  the  remainder  embrace  Gopts,  Turks,  SjrianSy 
Greeks,  Armenians^  Jews,  and  Franks  (that  is,  Europeans 
of  various  naiions)^  The  Copts,  who  are  few  in  number 
(Art.  614),  dwell  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and  are  generally 
employed  in  offices  of  trust,  as  secretaries,  clerks,  or 
accountants.  The  Armenians  and  the  Jews  are  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most  useful  and  indus- 
trious portions  of  the  population,  the  latter  acting  chiefly  as 
money-changers,  jewellers,  brokers,   &c.     But  neither  of 
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these  classes  are  numerous,  and  the  Jews  are  ahnost  confined 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  majoritj  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs  are  engaged  as  fdiahs  or 
hnsbandmen,  and  their  social  condition  is  of  a  very  low  grade ;  they  are 
generally  poor,  apathetic,  and  sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  indolence— 
qualities  which  hare  resulted  from  the  ages  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  have  suffered.  Those  of  them  who  reside  in  the 
towns,  and  are  engaged  as  artisans  and  shopkeepers,  exhibit  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence,  but  credulity  and  fondness  for  frivolous  amuse- 
ments are  their  chief  characteristics.  When  not  engaged  in  their  pro- 
fessional or  religious  duties,  they  are  generally  found  in  the  cofiee- 
houses,  listening  to  the  story-tellers  ;  or  in  pUces  of  public  resort,  where 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  serpent-charmers,  and  dancing-girls,  are  per- 
forming. 

(629.)  Industrial  Pursuits.^-'Egypt  is  strictly  an  agrictdtural  country. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  granary  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  in  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  a  wretched  system  of  agriculture,  a  large 
surplus  of  produce  is  raised  in  ordinary  years.  WhereTcr  water  can  be 
had,  an  abundant  vegetation  springs  up,  and  the  chief  care  of  the  culti- 
vator is  hence  bestowed  on  the  irrigation  of  the  soiL  The  annual  rise 
of  the  Nile  furnishes  the  principal  and  almost  sole  means  of  iirigation : 
when  the  waters  of  the  river  retire  within  their  proper  bed,  the  seed  is 
thrown  on  the  softened  and  fertilised  soil,  and  an  abundant  crop  gene- 
rally ensues.  In  those  parts  which  the  inundation  does  not  reach,  the 
water  is  raised  from  the  river  by  artificial  means*,  and  distributed 
over  the  fields;  it  is  then  retained  in  the  numerous  ditches  and  artificial 
channels,  by  the  aid  of  dams»  and  preserved  or  distributed  as  occasion 
may  require. 

During  the  inundation  (or  at  the  time  of  high  Nile)  Egypt  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  inland  sea ;  only  the  mounds  of  rising  ground,  upon 
which  the  villages  are  built,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  then  appear  above 
water,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  boats. 
Shortly  after  the  waters  have  retired,  the  land  is  covered  with  verdure, 
and  the  whole  country  resembles  a  fertile  meadow,  which  appearance  it 
retains  up  to  the  time  of  harvest  (between  the  months  of  February  and 
June) :  on  the  termination  of  the  harvest  this  aspect  is  replaced  by  that  ot 
a  parched,  arid,  and  sandy  soil,  which  it  retains  until  the  Nile  again  beg^ins 
to  rise  above  ^e  limits  of  its  proper  bed. 

The  chief  objects  of  cultivation  in  Egypt  are  grain  and  cotton  :  <2&0Mr- 
roA  (a  kind  of  millet)  is  the  most  considerable  article  of  produce,  bat 
wheat,  maize,  and  rice,  are  also  grown.  The  culture  of  the  cotton-plant 
has  greatiy  extended  of  late  years.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  culti- 
vated land  is  occupied  with  flax,  sugar,  dates,  hemp,  coffee,  sftSion,  to- 
bacco, and  the  mulberry-tree  —  of  which  there  are  extensive  plantations, 
for  the  purpose  of  ai^g  in  the  produce  of  silk.    Emits  (including 

*  These  consist  of  the  sakiot  or  water-wheel,  and  the  shadoof — the 
latter  being  merely  a  pole  and  bucket,  worked  by  hand,  across  a  hori- 
zontal bar.  The  shadoof  is  most  common  in  Upper  Egypt  The  sakia 
is  a  wheel  with  jars  attached  round  the  circumference,  and  is  oonunoiilT 
worked  by  a  buffido. 
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the  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  fig,  and  date)  are  generally  plentifhl, 
and  the  valley  of  Faioom  is  famed  for  its  produce  of  roses,  from  which 
rose-water  is  abundantly  distilled. 

The  amount  of  manu&ctnnng  industry  is  not  considerable,  nor  has 
Egypt  the  natural  requirements  for  a  manufacturing  country,  since  it 
furnishes  neither  coal  nor  iron.  The  use  of  foreign  machinery  was 
extensiyely  introduced  by  Mohammed  Ali,but  his  attempts  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  manufactures  have  not  been  productive  of  any  permanent 
results.  Coarse  linen  goods  are,  however,  made  in  many  of  the  towns, 
together  with  carpets  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  potteries  of  Egypt  are 
extensive,  and  the  manufacture  of  jars  and  porous  earthenware  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry, — chiefly  carried  on  at  the  town  of  Kenneh,  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  foreign  conunerce  of  Egypt  has  greatly  extended  within  a  recent 
period,  and  the  opening  of  the  overland  route  to  India  has  to  some  extent 
made  this  country  in  modem  times  (as  it  was  in  ancient)  the  high-road  of 
commerce  between  the  East  and  the  WesL  The  exports  of  Egypt  to 
European  countries  consist  of  cotton  (which  forms  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant item),  rice,  wheat,  indigo,  opium,  cofiee,  gums,  and  linseed ;  in 
return  for  which  the  manufactures  of  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
are  imported,  together  with  machinery,  metals,  timber,  wines,  spirits, 
hardware,  and  trinkets.  Rice,  opium,  indigo,  and  drugs,  are  supplied  to 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  the  Greek  islands,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Iievant  Alexandria  is  die  great  seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  The 
intercourse  with  Central  Africa  is  very  considerable,  and,  by  means  of 
this,  gold-dust,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  and  slaves,  are  brought  from  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  The  slave-market  of  Cairo  is  the  chief  source 
whence  the  countries  lying  round  the  eastern  Mediterranean  are  supplied. 

Great  attention  was  bestowed  by  Mohammed  Ali  upon  the  means  of 
internal  communication,  and  his  efforts  in  this  respect  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  later  rulers  of  Egypt.  Many  good  ro«ds  have  been  made, 
navigable  canals  constructed,  and  railways  now  unite  the  Egyptian 
capital  with  Alexandria,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  with  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  other.  • 

The  overland  route  between  Europe  and  India  passes  through  Egypt, 
and  in  doing  so  avoids  the  old  and  circuitous  route  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  steam-engine,  upon  sea  and  land  alike,  is  now  the 
agent  in  effecting  the  speediest  and  safest  communication  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Swift  steam-  packets  traverse  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — calling  at  Malta  on  the  way —  and  carry  the  traveller  from  the 
shores  of  Western  or  Southern  Europe  to  Alexandria.  Between  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo,  the  journey  is  continued  by  railway,  the  line  crossing  both 
branches  of  the  Nile.  Another  railway  traverses  the  desert  tract  of 
country  between  Cairo  and  Suez.  At  the  latter  place,  the  route  by 
steam-boats  is  resumed,  and  the  vessels  proceed  thence  to  the  various 
Indian  ports,  touching  on  the  way  at  Aden,  for  a  fresh  supply  of  coaL 

(630.)  National  Divisions:  Towns,  Sfc. — Egypt  embraces 
tbree  divisions — Lower  Egypt,  or  Bahiri,  which  consists  of 
the  Delta  and  the  adjacent  plains  on  either  side  of  the  Nile  — 
Middle  Egypt,  or  Vostani,  which  includes  the  yalley  of  the 
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!Nile  from  the  head  of  the  Delta  up  to  the  village  of  Man* 
ftloot  (Ut.  27"*  170»  —  and  Upper  Egypty  or  the  Stnd,  which 
comprehends  the  remainder  of  the  vaUej,  up  to  the  aoathem 
frontier  of  the  country. 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  the  only  towns  of  Egypt  that  ofier  any- 
thing of  interest  in  their  modem  aspect :  the  smaller  towns  and  Tillages 
are  numerous,  but  are  generaUj  in  a  wretched  condition — ^frequently  mere 
collections  of  hoTcls.  But  the  antiquities  of  ^Sgypt  are  the  objects  which 
impart  to  the  country  its  endnring  attractions,  and  render  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  a  scene  of  the  highest  interest  alike  to  the  student  of  ancient 
history,  the  lorer  of  art,  and  the  philosophic  inquirer  into  the  maaners 
and  customs  of  a  past  which  dates  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  primeral 
histoiy  of  the  human  race.  Hiese  wonderful  works  of  ancient  art  embrace 
pyramids,  temples,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  sphinzes^and  other  objecti, 
together  with  a  countlees  rariety  of  sculptures  and  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  the  numerous  temples  and  cares  that  ace  cut  out  of  the  rocks 
upon  either  side  of  the  river's  course.  In  ascending  the  Nile  aboye 
the  Delta,  objects  of  the  kind  here  indicated  succeed  one  anodier  in  varied 
abundance,  becoming  more  imposing  and  miyestic  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  ralley  is  reached,  and  combine  with  the  strikiog  character  of  the 
scenery  around  to  throw  a  charm  oTer  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region^ 
such  as  belongs  to  no  other  coun^  upon  the  fiice  of  the  globe. 

LowEB  EoTFT  contains  Alexandria  (60,000  inhabitants),  once  the  moat 
important  mart  of  commerce  in  the  world,  and  the  second  city  of  the 
Bmnan  Empire  in  point  of  magnitude  and  population.  After  sniEering 
the  decay  of  ages,  Alexandrui  has  recently  much  increased  in  siie, 
and  has  regained  some  of  its  former  importance :  it  now  possesses  a  dock- 
yard and  an  arsenal,  with  rope-walks,  magazines,  an4>  works  of  every 
land  requiidte  for  the  equipment  of  a  navy.  There  are  likewise  a  naval 
hospital,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  schools,  and  many  other  public  insti- 
tutions. The  Egyptian  portion  of  the  town  is  closely  built,  with  narrow, 
dirty,  and  crowded  streets,  but  in  the  Frank  quarter  there  are  numerona 
good  residences,  with  a  fine  square,  round  which  are  the  principal  hotels. 
Alexandria  communicates  by  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal  with  the  town  of 
A^ieh,  on  ilie  Bosetta  branch  of  the  Nile.  Aboukir  Bay,  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  gained  by  Nelson  over  the  French  fleet,  in  1798,  lies  a 
diort  distance  to  the  eastward  of  Alexandria. 

JXoaeUa  (15,000  inhabitants),  and  Dammtta  (20,000  inhabitants),  at 
the  respective  mouths  of  the  ]^e,  are  the  two  other  sea-ports  of  Egfpt; 
but  most  of  their  trade  has  been  diverted  to  Alexandria.  The  towns 
in  the  interior  of  Lower  Egypt  are  of  small  sixe ;  Mehallet,  Mtna^^  and 
TVmtoA,  are  among  the  principaL 

(631.)  Middle  Eotpt-^Cuto  (or  Grand  Cairo)*,  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  NUe,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  head  of  the 
Delta.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and 

*  Properly  **AUKahirar  or**  the  victoriew,"  it  having  been  founded  by 
ihe  Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt,  iL  d.  970. 
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grow  of  mimoBM  and  palm-treesL  The  interior  preieiiti  a  bmtUiig  and 
animated  scene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental  manners  and  appearances  are 
more  oorxectlj  preserTed,  and  mon  rividlj  pvesented  to  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger,  than  in  anj  other  great  eity  of  the  East  in  the  present  day. 
The  streets  are  narrow — many  of  them  not  snffieientlj  wide  to  admit 
of  two  camels  passing  abreast,  bat  tiiere  is  a  magnificent  open  space,  or 
sqnare,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  baaaars  are  nnmerons  and  splendid, 
and  well  sapplied  wbh  goods  of  eveij  description.  To  the  westward  of  the 
city,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Nile,  are  the  sabmrbs  of  Eostat  or 
Old  Cairo,  and  Boolak,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  port  of  Cairo  :  in- 
eluding  these  saborbs,  Uie  total  popnlation  of  Cairo  is  about  300,000. 

To  &e  aonth-westward  of  Cairo,  and  on  the  opposite  (or  western)  bank 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  small  town  of  Ghiaeh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
(about  fire  miles  to  the  a.  w.)  are  the  three  principal  of  the  Egyptian 
pyxanuda,  iustly  regarded  aa  the  most  striking  and  wonderful  structurea 
in  the  world.  The  Fytamida  are  built  upon  a  ]3atform  of  rock,  which  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  adjaeent  plain:  the  largest  of  them  (called  the  Great 
Pyramid,  or  the  pyramid  of  Cheops)  is  480  ieet  in  height,  rising  from  a 
base  which  measures  752  fiset  each  way,  and  which  ooTers  eLereu  acres  of 
gxoand.  The  second  in  magnitude  is  466  feet  high :  the  third  218  feet. 
A  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  second  pyramid  is  the  figure  of  a 
gigantic  sphinx,  125  feet  in  length.  Komerous  smaller  pyramids  occur 
immediately  to  the  southward  of  those  of  Ghinh,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Tulley  of  the  Kile.  The  ancient  ci^  of  Memphis,  firom  the 
site  of  which  many  yaluable  renuins  of  antiquity  have  recently  been 
recovered,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
Pyramids;  the  village  of  Mit-Bahauf  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site. 

In  the  fertile  vaUey  of  Faioum  is  the  town  of  Medintt-d-Faioum, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Arsinoe.  The  small  towns 
of  Bemiaouef,  Mimehj  and  others,  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in 
this  portion  of  Egypt,  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  unless  from  their 
proximity  to  the  remains  of  ancient  art 

(632.)  Uppm  Egtpt.— 5mwI;  the  hngest  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  lies  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  the  starting  point  for  caravans 
{Proceeding  to  the  interior.  Ekhmim  (on  the  east^  and  Girgeh  (on  the 
west  bankX  are  small  towns,  seen  on  ascending  the  river,  amidst  a  succes- 
sion of  wretched  villages  intermixed  with  groves  of  date-trees.  Higher  up 
on  the  east  bank,  at  an  angle  in  the  coarse  of  the  river,  are  Kttmeh,  and  (a 
short  distance  above  it)  Koft,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Oiptos. 
The  latter  was  andentiy  the  starting-point  for  an  extensive  caravan  traffic, 
tdiich  proceeded  thence  across  the  desert  to  the  port  of  Berenice,  un  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  firom  its  name  that  of  the  modem  descendants  of  the 
Egyptian  race  (the  Copts)  is  derived.  At  the  village  of  Denderoj  a  short 
distance  below  Kenneh,  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  are  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  temple. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  most  splendid  among  the  ancient  capitals 
of  Egypt,  commence  at  some  distance  higher  up  the  river,  and  ex- 
tend along  its  banks  on  either  side  for  a  considerable  distance,  being 
irregnlarly  scattered  over  an  area  of  nearly  twenty  square  miles,  llie  vast 
site,  beautiful  execution,  and  wonderful  preservation,  of  the  remains  here 
presented  to  view,  continue  age  siter  age  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
awe  of  qpeotatOTk    The  most  striking  of  the  ruins  are  those  of  Kamak 
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and  Luxor,  on  the  ewtem  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  Memnoniom 
and  Hedinet  Habou,  on  the  western  side.  The  cares  of  Gomoa  — 
as  a  mass  of  hill  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Theban  plain  is  called— 
give  shelter  to  a  few  degenerate  Arabs.  Behind  Gornon,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  ravine  which  winds  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  moimtains, 
are  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  ezcayated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their 
walls  covered  with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and  scnlptnres. 

Esneh  and  Edfim,  both  on  the  west  bank  of  the  NUe,  are  small  towns 
lying  above  Thebes ;  higher  np,  at  a  place  where  the  valley  is  crossed  from 
east  to  west  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  Jebd  SUsilUf  are  vast  quarries 
of  sandstone,  whence  the  ancient  Egyptians  procured  a  great  portion  of  the 
materials  employed  in  their  wonderful  structures.  Still  fivdier  up  the 
valley  (here  contracted  to  a  mere  ravine),  upon  the  east  bank,  is  Atmman,  the 
ancient  Syene,  which  lies  immediately  below  the  first  cataract,  and  is  the 
frontier-town  of  Egypt  In  the  river,  opposite  to  Assouan,  is  the  small 
island  of  Elephantine,  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  a  few  miles  further 
south  the  still  smaller  island  of  Fhilss,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  majestic  temples,  intermixed  with  dense  and 
beautiful  foliage.  Between  these  two  islands  the  Nile  dashes  in  rapid 
eddies  and  torrents  over  the  assemblage  of  granitic  rocks  and  islets  which 
forms  the  first  cataract. 

(633.)  The  desert  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile  is  firequented  by 
a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs.  At  the  head  of  the  western  arm  of  the 
Bed  Sea  is  the  small  town  of  Suez,  which  lies  on  the  frontier  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  has  fewer  than  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  wretched  place,  but 
derives  importance  firom  its  position.  The  road  between  Sues  and  Cairo 
passes  along  the  northern  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  which  extends  the  whole 
way  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  they  bear,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Curo, 
the  name  of  the  Mokattam  Mountains. — Coateir,  a  small  trading  port  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  communicates  by  a  road  across  the  desert  with 
the  town  of  Kenneb,  on  the  Nile.  Further  south,  also  on  the  shores  o€  the 
Bed  Sea,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  port  of  Berenice,  whence  in  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies  (between  the  first  and  fourth  centuries  prior  to  the 
CShristian  era)  the  rich  produce  of  the  Eastern  world  was  transmitted  to 
Coptos,  on  the  Nile. 

The  Libyan  Desert,  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  contains  four  considerable 
oases,  all  of  which  are  included  within  the  Egyptian  territory.  The 
largest  of  them,  distinguished  as  the  Great  Oasis  (Art  598),  is  situated  to 
the  westward  of  Thebes :  it  contains  the  town  of  Ei-Ehaxjeh,  which  has 
about  2000  inhabitants.  The  Western  Oasis  (or  Wah^-Dahkel)  lies  in 
the  same  parallel,  but  further  to  tbe  westward.  The  Lesser  Oasis,  or  Wah* 
el-Bahryeh,  is  further  north,  and  to  the  8.w.  of  the  valley  of  Faioum. 
The  fourth  is  the  Oasis  of  Sywah,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
west(lat  29^  12',  long.  26^  18'),  which  contains  the  celebrated  Fountain 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  oracles  of  antiquity. 

(634.)  The  government  of  Egypt  is  an  hereditary  paahalick,  under  the 
successors  of  the  late  Mohammed  Ali,  but  owning  a  nominal  subjection 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey.  Egypt  owes  its  importance  in  modem 
times  entirely  to  the  energies  of  the  late  pasha,  whose  active  and  vigorous 
administration  reformed  many  of  the  evils  under  which  the  country 
had  laboured  during  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule,  Introduced  order  and 
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security  of  property  where  formerly  there  had  been  injastice  and 
anarchy,  and  called  into  existence  many  institutions  (based  upon  Euro- 
pean models)  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  improYing  and  pro- 
gressive condition  of  society.  He  founded  schools,  colleges,  and  hos- 
pitals, established  workshops,  factories,  and  arsenals,  built  ships,  made 
roads  and  canals,  and  rendered  travelling  through  the  deserts  adjacent  to  his 
dominions  (previously  attended  with  the  greatest  danger)  as  practicable 
and  as  safe  as  journeying  in  the  most  civilised  countries  of  Europe. 
But  all  this  was  accomplidbed  by  a  disastrous  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  in  many  cases  by  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life,  while 
the  wars  in  which  he  was  almost  continually  engaged  helped  to  exhaust 
the  revenues  of  Egypt,  and  to  carry  off  large  numbers  of  the  male  popu- 
lation. Added  to  which,  the  monopolising  system  pursued  by  the  pasha 
in  reference  to  every  department  of  industry  prevented  his  improvements 
from  realising  their  due  effect,  and  interfered  with  the  natural  course  of 
trade.  The  opening  of  the  overland  route  to  India  has,  however,  given 
Egypt  a  degree  of  importance  in  relation  to  European  nations  (and  espo- 
ciidly  in  reference  to  Britain)  which  must  prevent  its  being  allowed  to  re- 
lapse into  the  weakened  and  almost  barbarous  condition  from  which  it  was 
raised  by  the  exertions  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

The  great  minority  of  the  people  of  Egypt  are  Mohammedans  in 
religion ;  the  Copts  are  Christians,  under  the  spiritual  government  of  a 
patriarch  resident  at  Cairo. 

SECTION  m.  —  NUBIA. 

(635.)  Boundaries  and  Extent,  —  Nubia  extends  south- 
ward from  Egypt  to  about  the  1 1th  degree  of  latitude,  where 
it  borders  on  Abyssinia :  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  bj  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  desert 

(636.)  Natural  Features^  Climate^  S^c.  —  In  Nubia,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  river  and  the  desert  form  the  principal  features 
of  the  country.  But  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  here  narrowed 
to  a  mere  ravine,  and  the  strip  of  cultivable  land  along  its 
banks  is  porportionately  diminished :  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
the  sands  of  the  desert  come  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
The  southern  part  of  Nubia,  however,  is  an  elevated  tract 
of  more  varied  character,  and  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  (which  are  within  the  influence 
of  the  tropical  rains)  consist  of  vast  plains  or  savannahs, 
alternating  with  forests  of  immense  extent. 

The  Nubian  Desert,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile,  consists  of  rocky  hills, 
divided  by  the  beds  of  ravines  which  are  dry  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  The  desert  of  Bahiouda  (a  portion  of  the  great  desert  region  which 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile)  is  of  less  sterile  character,  and  con- 
tains some  wells  of  good  water — though  in  small  quantity. 

Within  Nubia  the  Nile  does  not  ov^ow  its  banks,  as  in  Egypt,  owing 
to  then*  greater  height  above  the  level  of  its  bed ;  and,  as  scarcely  any  rain 
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Mis  within  the  nofthern  pait  of  die  oovatry,  irrigation  has  to  be 
plithed  by  Axtifieial  meaof.  ATMtttnmberoftakuw,orwmter-whedfl,sK 
eotplojed  for  the  porpoie  of  naaing  the  water  from,  the  rirer. 

The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  KabU  is  intenie]/  hot  and  dry. 
Among  its  natnml  pR>daoti<»Sy  the  most  common  are  theaeadn,  iniiiiosa» 
and  date-pahn ;  in  the  forests  to  the  southward  the  ebony-tree  is  abon- 
dant  The  sugar-cane  aboonds  along  the  banks  of  ^  Nile,  bnt  is  noc 
caltirated.  The  senna-|4ant  is  common,  and  its  prodnoe  e^sorted. 
Wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  nomerons,  and  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  gaselle; 
ostrich,  and  giniie,  all  extend  their  range  within  the  linuts  of  tins 
country. 

(637.)  IfAabitantt. — The  people  of  Nabia  embraee  many  different 
tnbu,  the  majority  of  whom  are  described  as  being  natorally  a  fine, 
strong,  hard  wolfing,  and  indnstrions  race — superior  in  social  qnalities 
to  the  depressed  and  degrsded/afloA  population  of  £gypt»  thoogh  in  a 
Twy  mde  eondition  of  &e.  Ineir  Tillages  are  merely  poor  coUectionfi 
of  hnts,  built  of  mad,  and  covered  with  die  leayes  of  the  palm  tree.  A 
doth  cap,  and  a  alight  woollen  mantle,  or  cotton  shirt,  form  almost  their 
only  apparel  Towards  the  upper  or  southern  parts  of  the  oouauy  the 
proper  Nubians  become  mixed  with  nsdons  of  Negro  descent,  and  in  die 
south  and  south-west  there  are  pure  negro  tribes. 

(638.)  The  imhi§intU  mprmitt  of  the  Nubians  are  lew  and  smple  : 
dhourra  is  almost  the  only  grain  cultiyated,  and,  with  die  fhnt  of  the 
date,  forms  the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  Some  tobacco  is  also  grown. 
Sheep  are  numerous,  and  the  camel  is  abundantly  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden.  A  few  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  with  mats  of  cane,  and  cook- 
ing utensils,  are  the  only  articles  of  manufacture. 

Tht  commerce  of  Nubia  is  almost  wholly  a  transit  trader  the  earafans 
which  exchange  the  merchandise  of  Egypt  for  the  gold-dost,  iTory,  and 
slares,  of  Central  Africa,  necessarily  passing  lltiough  this  territory.  The 
traffic  in  slares  is  the  most  important,  slaTS-hunting  expeditions  being 
fitted  out  for  the  exprcn  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  unnaSural  and  ini- 
quitous pursuit 

(639.)  Dtvifioiis,  Tbwnt,  ffc. — ^Nubia  formerly  embraced  numerous  small 
natire  Idngdoms,  each  under  its  own  sovereign  or  chieftain,  the  limits  of 
whose  authority  were  in  some  instances  confined  to  a  single  town  or  a 
ibw  adjoining  'nllages.  Of  late  years  the  whole  country  has  been  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  rules  it  by  means  of  a  Ties- 
Tpy,  resident  at  Khartoom.  The  government  is  stricdy  a  military  dopo- 
tism.  Most  of  the  people  of  Nubia  are  Mohammedajis  in  religion  ;  but 
the  negro  nations  in  the  upper  part  of  the  country  are  pagan. 

Above  the  Egyptian  frontier,  a  succession  of  villages  and  date-groves 
extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  there  are  few  places  of  much 
importance,  and  no  towns  of  any  magnitude.  Ebtambool^  on  the  w«st 
bank,  possesses  a  magnificent  temple,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  a  short 
distance  higher  up  is  the  Second  Cataract,  or  Wady  Haifa.  Above  the 
Third  Cataract,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  JVeic 
Dongola  (6000  inhabitants),  which  is  a  thriving  place,  with  basaars  sup- 
plied from  Cairo.  (Hd  Dtmgola^  further  up  the  stream,  upon  the  opposite 
bank,  has  been  covered  by  die  encroachments  of  the  sand,  and  is  chiefly 
in  ruins. 

Near  die  village  of  Ifsraweft  (upon  the  weston  bank  of  die  NUeX  on 
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An  eBuaeBoe  eaUed  Jebel  Beiicdt  are  noaeRMU  templei  and  ,, 
and  at  El-BcUal^  on  the  oppoiite  bank,  there  are  several  pjraaiids  of 
■neh  larger  dinensions,  thoa^  atill  Jtay  ialerior  in  aae  to  the  Tast 
sdnctiireBof  Egypt— The  town  of  Sfhew^,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  Sixth  Cataract,  ii  •  eonsidenihle  mart  for  davea ;  near  it  aie 
nnmerous  pyramids  and  a  mined  tmajkb,  mppoaed  to  mark  the  lite  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Meroe. 

Xkrtoam,  nearly  at  the  joaction  of  the  two  anu  of  tile  Nile,  haa  30,000 
inhahitantfl,  and  is  the  laigest town  in  Nabia;  it  is  a plaeeof  rendearoas 
for  the  slaTe-caraTaas  from  all  paits  of  the  adjacent  coontry. —  SeMMor, 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  fonncriy  the  capital  of  an  iadependent  kingdom,  is 
DOW  decayed.— > The  only  sea-pout  of  Nnbia  is  ^ouoAcii,  on  Sm  west 
ooast  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  it  has  a  good  harbonr,  and  ponesses  some  trade 
— chiefly  in  slayes. 

(640.)  To  the  soalh-'weet  of  Nabia  is  "KaaBorAM,  a  eoontry  sitnated 
to  the  westward  of  the  White  Nile,  and  snAjjeet  to  the  Egyptian  pariuu 
It  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  small  oases  :  the  inhahitants  are  chieiy 
negroes,  partially  occupied  in  acricaknre.  The  principal  people,  how- 
eyer,  are  the  skre-Baerchanls  :  tiae  chief  town  is  called  JSl-Obmd, 
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(641.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — Abyssinia  lies  to  tlie 
south-east  of  Nnbia,  and  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden  over  the  upper  basins  of  the  Blue 
Nile  and  the  Atbara.  Its  southern  and  western  limits  aro 
£uctuating,  and  admit  of  no  precise  definition,  bat  the  whole 
country  probably  embraces  an  area  of  not  less  tiian  200,000 
square  miles. 

(642.)  Natural  Features^  CUmatCy  3fc, — Abyssinia  eon- 
laists  of  an  alternation  of  j^ateaus  and  high  mountain-chains 
(Art  597):  the  table-hinds  are  intersected  by  deepraTines, 
which  lie  between  yast  walk  of  perpendicular  rock.  These 
rayines  are  traversed  by  numerous  torrents,  the  waters  of 
which  contribute  to  swell  the  stream  of  the  Nile.  In  many 
cases  the  rivers  form  waterfiidls  of  great  depth ;  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  respects,  the  extenial  features  of  the 
country  are  those  of  an  Alpine  region. 

Next  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  most  important  river  of  Abys- 
sinia is  the  Hawash  (near  the  eastern  firontier),  which  has  a  oosrse  of 
240  miles  in  a  north  easterly  direction,  and  is  finally  lost  in  a  marshy 
lake  :  its  banks  are  throoghont  marked  by  loxnriant  yegetation.  The 
large  lake  of  Dembea,  and  also  the  salt  lake  of  Assal,  have  been  already 
mentioned  (Arts.  601,  605). 

Iron,  copper,  snlphnr,  eoal,  and  salt,  are  among  the  mineral  prodne- 
tioBS  of  Abysonia ;  but  the  first  and  last  are  the  only  ones  tamed  to  any 
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profitable  aoooant  The  climAte  is  intenselj  hot  in  the  lower  plains  and 
vaUe JB,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea;  bat  the  npkuid  plains 
have  a  moderate  and  delightfol  temperatore.  The  rains,  which  occnr 
between  Ae  months  of  Jane  and  September,  fail  with  great  Tiolence,  and 
swell  the  torrents  that  poor  down  Uie  moantain  sides.  Both  domestic 
and  wild  animals  are  yeir  nameroas. 

(643.)  JnhabitmUM. — The  people  of  Ayssinia  embrace  many-  distinct 
tribes  and  races,  most  of  whom  are  in  an  extremely  mde  and  barbarons 
condition.  The  most  powerfnl  of  these  in  the  present  day  are  the  Galla^ 
a  savage  race  who  have  OYemm  all  the  southern  and  soath-eastem  parts 
of  the  country,  and  possess  some  of  its  finest  provinces.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  and  northern  prorinoes  are  a  superior  race  to  the 
Galla,  both  physically  and  socially,  and  resemble  in  flei^are  the  Bedonia 
ArabsL 

Nearly  all  the  Abyssinians  vary  in  colour  between  a  dark  and  a  yel- 
lowish brown :  the  only  people  of  black  complexion  are  the  negroes,  who 
are  all  slaves.  The  OaUa,  and  also  other  tribes,  are  brave  and  skilful 
warriors ;  but  in  dress,  manners,  and  ordinary  modes  of  life,  the  Abys- 
sinians exhibit  a  coarse,  low,  and  barbarous  condition  of  society. 
Among  other  savage  practices,  that  of  eating  raw  fiesh  (while  yet  warm 
and  quivering  with  life)  at  their  feasts,  is  one  of  the  most  revolting. 
The  little  value  set  upon  human  life  is  another  striking  evidence  of 
the  barbarous  condition  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  dead  bodies  of 
criminals  and  oUiers  are  left  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs 
and  hyenas. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia  profess  the  Christian  religion,  which 
is  here,  however,  obscured  by  superstitious  and  ignorant  ceremonies, 
and  exercises  little  influence  on  their  conduct  In  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  Mohammedan  worship  prevails :  the  Galla  are  pagans; 
There  are  a  few  Jews  in  some  parts  of  the  countiy. 

The  total  population  of  Abyssinia  is  estimated  at  between  three  and 
four  millions. 

(644.)  IndMtrial  PwrsMiU. — Most  parts  of  Abyssinia  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  soil  yields  spontaneously  many  of  the  finest  vege- 
table productions  of  the  torrid  zone.  Millet,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
a  grain  call^  teff^  are  all  grown.  The  bread  made  from  the  latter, 
which  is  a  weak  nerbaceons  plant,  yielding  a  small  seed,  is  a  favourite 
article  of  food.  Flax  and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  abundant,  aud  the  vine  is  reared  in  some 
districts.  The  coffee  plant,  which  is  native  to  the  country,  is  also  culti- 
vated ;  the  sugar-cane  grows  in  the  low  grounds,  but  its  stalk  is  merely 
chewed,  the  art  of  making  sugar  being  unknown 

The  domestic  animals  embrace  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  mules,  and 
asses.  Immense  herds  of  oxen  are  met  with  in  the  plains,  some  of  them 
distinguished  by  horns  of  prodigious  size. 

The  making  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  the  tanning  of  leather, 
and  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  are  all  practised,  though  only  on  a 
limited  scale.  Sword-blades,  knives,  scissors,  and  spear-heads,  with 
other  descriptions  of  hardware,  are  also  made;  and  (notwithstanding 
their  barbarism  in  other  respects)  the  Galla  exhibit  in  these  arts  a  skill 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  Abyssinian  nations.     * 

The  commerce  of  the  country — once  considerable— has  been  greatly 
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rcdaced  by  the  state  of  anarchj  in  which  it  has  long  been  placed,  and 
the  continual  prevalence  of  internal  warfare.  Gold,  ivorj,  and  slaves 
are  bronght  from  the  interior  of  Africa ;  carpets  and  silks  from 
Persia  ;  and  some  articles  of  European  manufacture  (includiog  velvets 
and  French  broadcloths,  with  glass  beads  and  other  ornaments  from 
Venice)  find  their  waj  hither  tluongh  the  medium  of  Egypt. 

(645.)  National  Dioisums :  Towns. — Abjsdinia  was  for- 
merlj  a  powerful  kingdom,  but  has  long  since  been  broken 
up  into  several  independent  states,  each  under  distinct  chiefs, 
whose  power  depends  whoUj  on  the  success  of  their  arms. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  kingdoms  of  Tigre,  Amhara, 
and  Shoa,  the  last  of  which  (towards  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  country)  is  at  present  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant. 

The  town  of  Adowa  (8000  inhabitants)  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Tigre,  standing  upon  a  pUin  which  is  elevated  upwards  of  6000  feet 
ab  ve  the  sea.  It  lies  on  the  line  of  route  between  Gondar  (the  cajutal  of 
Amhara)  and  the  port  of  Massowah,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  hence  com- 
mands some  caravan  trade.  At  Axoioif  situated  to  the  w.  hj  s.  of 
Adowa,  are  some  remains  of  Grecian  art.  Antalo^  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  of  Tigre.  Masaowah,  situate  on 
a  small  island  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  carries  on  the 
chief  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  nominally  belongs  to  the  pasha 
of  Egypt :  opposite  to  it,  on  the  mainland,  is  the  town  of  Arkeeko. 

Gmdar,  the  capital  of  Amhara  (6000  inhabitants),  stands  in  a  fine 
plain  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Dembea,  at  a  height  of  7600  feet.  It 
was  formerly  of  much  lai^er  size,  and  greater  importance,  than  at 
present — Ankobar,  the  chief  town  of  Shoa,  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Abyssinian  highlands,  towards  the  basin  of  the  Hawash :  its  po- 
pulation fluctuates  between  five  and  fifteen  thousand,  with  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  court. 

To  the  south  of  Abyssinia  are  several  semi-barbarous  and  little- 
known  countries,  in  many  of  whidi  the  GaUa  are  the  ruling  people. 
These  territories  appear  to  resemble  Abyssinia  in  most  of  their  natural 
features,  consisting  principally  of  high  undulating  plains  and  mountain- 
masses,  traversed  by  numeroua  streams.  The  rainy  season  is  here 
earlier  than  in  Abyssinia  ;  the  rains  commence  in  April,  and  the  rivers 
are  full  by  the  month  of  June.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  countries 
is  the  kingdom  of  Enarea,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  woods  of  coffee. 
The  people  of  Enarea  manufacture  cloths  with  ornamented  borders^  and 
display  much  skill  in  making  daggers  and  other  weapons,  the  ivoiy 
handles  of  which  are  tastefully  inlaid  with  silver  ;  they  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  civilised  of  all  ihe  Galla  nations. 


SECTION  T. — THE  «attahAj  qB  DESERT. 

(646.)  The  natural  features  of  that  vast  belt  of  desert 
which  stretches  across  Africa,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
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shores  of  the  Athmtic,  haye  been  already  referred  to  (Art 
598). 

TIm  obIj  TBlaabl«  prodace  of  the  desert  is  «a/^  yast  rocks  of  which 
occur  in  its  western  diTision.  In  the  more  complelelj  sterile  tucta^  boA 
vegetable  and  animal  life  are  ahnost  unknown ;  bat  the  date*pahn 
flonzishes  in  the  few  and  distant  oases.  The  lion,  panther,  hyena,  and 
other  wild  animals,  roam  orer  the  outskirts  of  tiie  wilderness,  and 
the  ostrich  and  antelope  penetrate  the  tracts  which  lie  farther  in  its  interior, 
their  swiftness  of  foot  enabling  them  to  reach,  with  compaiatiTe  faeSity, 
the  distant  watering-pLaees. 

In  the  middle  of  this  region,  to  the  sonihward  of  Tripoli,  is  the  large 
territorj  of  Fezsan,  which,  although  destitnte  of  rirers,  yet  has  nnmerons 
springs^  and  is  soffidentlj  distinguished  fiom  the  surrounding  waste  to 
be  regarded  as  an  oasis.  Abundance  of  water  is  found  bj  digging  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  th6  means  of  irrigatioo 
Ums  obtained  are  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  com,  with  herbs  and  Tege- 
tiiblea»  besides  whole  forests  of  the  date-palm. 

Ttm  ddef  commenaal  rnteroonrse  between  nordiem  and  central  Afiiea 
liflB  through  Fezzan,  and  numerous  caruTans  from  Tripoli  (on  the  Me- 
diterranean coast)  trsyerse  this  territoix  on  their  way  to  the  interior ; 
yet  so  monotonous  and  dreary  is  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  so  des- 
titute are  portions  of  it  of  anything  like  a  beaten  track,  that  small  pj- 
ramids  of  stones  (collected  with  fiacility  ftom  the  surrounding  surface) 
are  often  the  only  gliding  mark  for  the  camel-drirer  by  day,  while  the 
stars  afford  the  sole  indication  of  his  course  at  night 

Fezzan  constitutes  a  separate  state,  ruled  by  a  sultan,  who  is  tribotary 
to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli  The  people,  w1k>  appear  to  be  a  raized 
race,  intermediate  between  the  Arab  and  Negro  sto^s,  amount  in 
an  to  about  70,000  or  75,000.  The  principal  town  in  the  territory  is 
MoHTzook, — a  small  place  surrounded  by  rand  walls,  and  containing 
2000  inhabitants, — the  sole  importance  of  which  is  due  to  its  bemg  the 
point  of  rendezvous  for  numerous  carayans  to  and  ftom  the  countries  of 
Barbary,  Egypt,  and  (Antral  Africa. 

A  people  called  tiie  7^ft6oo«^  who  are  nearly  as  dark  in  complexion  as 
the  negroes,  dwefi  in  the  desert  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Fesam. 
Hiey  &e  d^efiy  on  the  milk  of  their  camds,  and  the  scanty  prodace 
of  a  few  scattered  oases,  the  frequent  plunder  of  tntTellers  who  pass 
through  their  territory  being  combined  with  other  occupations. 

The  TuarickSf  a  more  numerous  and  warlike  people  than  the  Tibboos, 
«e  found  to  the  westward  of  Fezzan.  Their  fiockis,  together  widi  die 
pursuit  of  traffic  and  plunder,  famish  their  chief  means  of  subsistence, 
and  their  frequent  incursions  into  the  adjacent  territories  render  them  the 
terror  of  their  neighbours.  Sereral  small  oases  occur  within  Ae  range 
over  which  their  wanderings  extend,  among  which  are  those  of  Ghat, 
Ahir,  Asben,  and  Aghades. 

Upon  the  northern  skirts  of  the  desert  is  the  small  oasis  of  Ghadamis, 
and  further  to  the  west  that  of  Tuat ;  the  latter  of  these  is  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Agably  and  Ain  Saleh. 

Taadeny,  Tagazia,  Walet,  Tisheet,  and  Gualata,  are  small  towns, 
with  surrounding  oases  of  limited  extent,  lying  in  the  more  western 
P^rt  of  the  Sahara^  and  constituting  resting-places  (at  long  interrals 
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apart)  for  the  eaoraTans  by  whieh  it  is  eroaied.  Thia  portion  of  the 
deaert  j»  thinlj  iohabited  by  tribes  of  Moon  (partly  of  Arabic  deacent), 
who  are  in  general  emel  and  ferocious  i^undereis.  The  trade  between 
Korocoo  and  Timbnetoo  passes  through  their  territory. 


SSCnOK  TL  —  CEirrKAI*  AFRICA. 

(647.)  Boundaries  and  Extent  —  Central  A&ica  em- 
braces the  baflina  of  the  Biver  Quorra  and  Lake  Chad,  ex- 
tending from  the  moiuitainoii»  r^ion  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Quorra  and  the  Senegal,  on  the  west,  to  the 
meridian  of  26°  on  the  east ;  and  from  the  Great  Desert, 
upon  the  north,  to  the  Mountains  of  Kong  on  the  south. 
This  vast  area  measures  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  six  hundred  miles  in  a  north 
and  south  direction. 

The  whole  of  the  above  territory  is  included  within  the 
region  known  as  Soudan  (L  e.  the  land  of  the  blacks)  or 
Negro-land^  which  eompnses  also  the  countries  of  Sene- 
gambia  and  Guinea,  upon  the  western  coast  of  the  continent, 
and  derives  this  name  from  its  being  the  native  seat  of  the 
black  or  negro  variety  of  the  human  race. 

(648.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  4rc.— Central  Africa, 
in  so  £ar  as  it  is  known,  consists  of  a  great  plain,  or  suc- 
cession of  plains, — the  western  half  of  which  is  watered  bj 
the  Quorra  and  its  tributaries,  while  the  eastern  includes 
the  basin  of  Lake  Chad.  The  climate  and  natural  produc- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  continent  have  been  already  noticed 
(Arts.  607,  610). 

(649.)  tnhahUanits. — The  population  of  Central  Soudan 
(as  this  part  of  Africa  may  with  propriety  be  designated)  is 
divided  between  people  of  pure  iPTegro  blood,  and  the 
Foulahs  (or  Fellatahs)^  who  are  a  mixed  race — ^partly  k£ 
Negro  origm,  and  in  port  of  Berber  or  Moorish  descent. 

The  Fellatahs  have  a  reddiah-black  complexion — less  dark  than  that 
of  the  Negroes,  with  longer  and  less  woolly  hair,  noses  less  flattened, 
and  lips  not  quite  so  thick.  They  are  the  ruling  people  in  the  countries 
which  lie  between  the  Qnorra  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  and  arc 
also  found  in  other  parts  of  Sondan,  but  are  eyezywhere  less  numerous 
than  the  Negro  tribes.  They  appear  in  general  to  be  a  people  of  mild 
and  flexible  dispositions,  and  display  a  natanl  aptitude  for  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  gennine  Negro  races  are  all  in  a  low  state  of  ciyilisation  (if, 
indeed,  they  can  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  barbarism),  practising 
only  the  simplest  arts,  and  living  generally  in  a  homely  and  primitive 
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manner,  though  hj  no  means  deroid  of  some  rade  attempts  at  displaj 
and  barbaric  splendoor.  Their  habits,  however,  are  settled,  and  tfaej 
are  eYerywhere  coltiTators  of  the  soil — the  Negro  bdng  in  this  respect 
striking]/  distinguished  from  many  of  the  native  races  both  of  Asia  and 
the  New  World. 

A  light-hearted  gaiety  and  lore  of  amusement  fonns  a  strongly-marked 
characteristic  of  the  Negro,  and  one  which  he  presenrea  under  aU  changes 
and  circumstances,  eren  of  the  most  adverse  kind.  Music,  the  song,  and 
the  dance,  are  the  uniyersal  recreations,  and  during  the  hours  of  the  even- 
ing and  early  night  (after  the  heat  of  the  day  has  passed)  the  whole  of 
tropical  Africa  is  a  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 

The  Negroes  are  generally  fond  of  gain,  and  will  undergo  many  hard- 
ships in  its  acquisition ;  they  are  also  patient  under  misfortune,  anid  meet 
affliction  with  fortitude.  Frugality  and  temperance  in  eating  generallj 
prevail.  They  are  naturally  fond  of  oratory,  and  on  occasions  of  strong 
excitement  are  capable  of  displaying  much  feeling  and  energy.  The 
N^gro  IS,  however,  in  a  much  less  degree  the  creature  of  impulse  than  the 
Indian  of  the  New  World ;  his  temperament  is  more  regular  and  equal, 
and  his  passions  less  violent.  The  Negro  women  are  industrious,  and 
remarkably  prolific. 

The  pursuits  of  industry  are  on  a  limited  scale  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Agriculture  is  generally  practised,  though  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  the 
fertile  soil  of  8oudan  readily  yields  enough — and  more  than  enough — to 
supplv  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants^  Rice  and  other  grains,  with  nume- 
rous nmits,  are  plentifully  grown  (Art  610),  and  both  cotton  and  indieo 
are  produced  in  some  abundance.  Great  skill  is  displayed  by  some  of  tbe 
nativea  of  Soudan  in  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  beantifoJly 
woven,  and  skilfully  dyed  either  with  fine  indigo,  or  with  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  obtained  from  a  plant  which  grows  wild  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Quorra,  and  also  along  parts  of  the  coast  The  people  of 
Loggnn,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Chad,  and  those  of  Nyfi,  on  the  east  bank  <^ 
the  Quorra,  appear  to  excel  in  this  art,  which  is  practised  chiefly  by  the 
strictly  Negro  portion  of  the  population.  Many  articles  are  also  woven  d[ 
silk,  obtained  principally  from  the  Arab  caravan-merchants,  though  some 
native  d^k  is  produced  in  a  raw  state.  Mats  are  extensively  made,  and 
are  in  universal  request,  both  for  sitting  and  sleeping. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Central  and  Northern  Africa  has 
been  ah%ady  referred  to  (Art  620).  Soudan  frimishes  gold,  ivory,  ostrich- 
feathers,  and  slaves;  and  the  last,  unfortunately,  are  the  articles  most  ex- 
tensively in  demand,  and  the  conmiodity  in  which  the  native  African  mer- 
chant most  profitably  invests  his  capital.  The  slave-trade  is,  indeed, 
eveiywhere  the  curse  of  Negro  Africa,  and  the  bane  of  every 
effort  at  improvement  of  its  social  condition,  (^ntinual  wars  are 
undertaken  by  the  numerous  petty  sovereigns  amongst  whom  tropical 
Africa  is  divided,  with  the  sole  object  of  procuring  prisoners  to  be 
sold  into  slavery  ;  these  unhappy  victims  are  a&rwards  marched 
across  the  desert  (chained  in  gangs,  and  suffering  incredible  hardshipe, 
to  which  vast  numbers  of  them  fall  a  sacrifice,  by  the  way,)  to  be  exposed 
in  the  slave-markets  of  Cairo  and  other  large  cities  of  the  East  Upon 
occasions  of  pomp  and  rejoicing,  as  well  as  on  those  of  sorrow^ — such 
as  the  death  of  a  chieftain  or  monarch, — the  lives  of  those  who  have  been 
taken  prisoners  in  these  marauding  expeditions  are  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 
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The  goYemments  of  the  numerous  petty  states  into  which  this  part  of 
Africa  is  divided  are  all  despotic, — a  council  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
men  assisting  the  deliberations  of  the  monarch  upon  occasions  of  import- 
ance. The  limits  of  the  difierent  states  are  continually  fluctuating,  and 
they  rarely-  embrace  any  considerable  extent  of  country. 

The  FeUatahs,  and  also  some  of  the  Negro  tribes,  are  followers  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  in  its  worst  and  most  corrupted  phases.  But  the 
greater  number  of  Uie  Negroes  are  idolators,  in  the  practice  of  fetishism, — 
that  is,  the  worship  of  numberless  objects  to  which  a  superstitious  idea  of 
reyerence  (whether  from  its  good  or  evil  qualities)  becomes  attached,  and 
each  of  which  is  held  to  constitute  a  fetish.  Thus  a  tree,  a  river,  an 
animal, — in  short,  any  object,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  in  which  the 
ignorant  and  sim|de-mindcd  Negro  perceives  qualities  more  than  ordinarily 
^culated  to  arrest  his  fear,  his  reverence,  his  gratitude,  or  his  affection,— 
is  invested  by  him  with  the  sacred  character  of  a  fetish^  and  made  the 
object  of  a  worship  which  in  our  happier  spirit  of  intelligence  and  divine 
enlightenment  we  are  taught  to  address  to  the  Being  by  whose  wisdom  and 
power  it  was  called  into  existence.  The  influence  possessed  over  the  Ne- 
groes by  their  priest  is  very  great,  indeed  almost  unbounded,  extending  in 
some  caaes  even  to  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

(650.)  National  Divisions^  Towns, — Among  the  numerous 
states  of  Central  Soudan  the  principal  are  the  kingdoms  of 
Bambarra,  Jenneh,  and  Timbuctoo,  along  the  upper  course 
of  the  Quorra ;  —  Borgou,  Yaouri,  Rabba,  and  Njfi,  on  the 
middle  portion  of  that  river ;  —  Houssa,  Kaslina,  Kano,  and 
Mandara,  further  to  the  eastward;  —  Bornou,  Loggui^ 
Beghermeh,  and  Ejuem,  more  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Chad.  The  more  eastern  portion  of 
Soudan  contains  Wadaj  or  Dar  Salej,  with  Darfour,  and 
other  little-known  territories  which  adjoin  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Nile. 

Bambarra,  a  territory  of  large  extent,  includes  the  towns  of  Sego,  on  the 
Quorra,  said  to  have  S0,000  inhabitants ;  and  Bammakoo,  a  commercial 
place  f^her  up  the  river. — The  town  of  Jenneh,  the  capital  of  a  separate 
state,  on  an  island  formed  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary  of  the  Qnorra,  is 
described  as  a  seat  of  extensive  traffic. — Timbucioo,  a  large  open  town, 
three  miles  in  circuit,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  about  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Quorra ;  it  is  a  great  station  for  caravan  traffic,  but  of  lew 
consideration  and  importance  than  it  was  fonnerly  reputed  to  possess. 

Borgou  embraces  several  petty  kingdoms,  one  of  which  indudea 
the  town  of  Bautsa  (12,000  inhabitants),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Quorra.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  celebrated  traveUcr,  Mungo  Paric, 
was  killed  by  the  natives,  while  descending  the  river  in  a  canoe. — The 
town  of  Bahba^  lower  down,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  great 
seat  of  trade.  Below  Babba  is  the  town  of  Egga.  Some  disunce  to  the 
south  of  Egga,  the  Quorra  is  joined  by  the  stream  of  the  Chadda,  upon 
either  side  of  which  there  are  small  native  kingdoms,  with  numerous 
towns  and  villages. 
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Tbe  large  territory  of  Hoiusa,  now  dirided  into  Bevenl  kingdoBB,  is 
file  chief  aett  of  the  FeUotah  power:  its  principal  town  is  Satxaloo  (on 
a  tribataiy  of  the  Qnorra),  which  has  abont  20,000  inhahitantSL — KaJma 
and  JToaov  sitnated  farther  to  the  eastward,  are  towns  of  some  magnitude, 
and  the  latter  is  one  of  th»  chief  commercial  marts  of  Central  jSnctL 

The  kingdom  of  Bomoa,  on  the  western  bank  of  Li^e  Chad,  contains 
the  towns  of  Komka  and  AHgommm,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  have 
90,000  inhabitant&  To  the  sooth  and  sooth-west  of  Bomoa  is  the  terri- 
tory of  Adamawa,  one  of  the  finest  ooontries  of  Central  Africa  It  is 
watered  br  the  npper  coarse  of  the  Chadda,  and  consists  of  ezteasiTe 
Talleys,  which  form  rich  pastnre-groandSi  and  are  fall  of  cattle.  1^ 
capital  of  Adamawa  is  called  Yola,  which  stands  in  a  marshy  plaiii, 
amidst  pastures  and  cnltiyated  fields. 

The  countries  in  the  mote  eastern  part  of  Sondan  are  scarcely  known 
to  Enropeans,  excepting  by  name :  the  chief  town  of  Waday  or  Dar 
Saley  is  called  Warra^  said  to  be  a  place  of  large  siae  ;  the  capital  of 
Bsrfoor  is  Cobbe,  a  great  place  of  resort  to  the  caraTan-mwdwDta. 
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(651.)  Extent,  Natural  Features,  S^e. — Under  the  general 
name  of  Western  A£rica  are  comprehended  the  Atlantie 
coasts,  between  the  parallels  of  18^  north  and  south  latitiidey 
— a  vast  range  of  territory,  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  other  by  high  moontain-diaina 
which  divide  it  from  the  elevated  regions  of  the  interior* 
In  general,  extensive  tracts  of  lowlimd  stretch  along  the 
shore,  but  in  some  casea^  as  at  Sierra  Leone  (Lion's 
Hill)  and  elsewhere,  the  mountains  approach  nearer  to 
the  coast,  and  project  bold  promontories  into  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  The  mouths  of  numberless  rivers,  eetoanea^ 
and  creeks,  occur  along  the  coast,  hidden  in  many  cases 
under  a  dense  mass  of  the  rankest  vegetation.  Amongst 
these,  the  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Quorra,  to  the  north 
of  the  equator, — and  the  Congo  and  Goanza,  to  the  south 
of  the  line, — are  the  most  considerable. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  this  region  have  been  noticed 
in  Arts.  607 — 610.  The  climate  is  generally  regarded  as  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  in  its  d^dly  inflnenees  npon 
European  constitutions,  and  although  particular  localities  may  present 
exceptions  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  accuracy^ — as,  indeed,  the  numerous  deaths  which  occar 
among  the  white  residents  too  fatally  proYe. 

(652.)  /aAo^ilaate.— The  population  of  Western  Africa  is  abnoat 
wholly  Negro,  mixed  with  a  few  residents  from  Tarious  European 
iMtions.  The  genosl  features  of  Negro  life  are  everywhere  uniform, 
but  some  of  the  nations  of  the  western  coast — those  of  Ashaotee  and 
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Dahonwy  in  particular — appear  to  exed  others  in  the  ferocity  and 
barbarons  cruelty  of  their  practices,  at  the  same  time  that  thej  exhibit 
in  manj  respects  an  intelligence  and  ingenuity  superior  to  that  of  their 
brethren  in  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

The  disregard  of  human  life  in  these  countries  is  truly  fHghtfhl ; 
human  skulls  form  the  common  ornaments  of  their  dwellings  and  puhlie 
places,  tiie  lives  of  human  beings  are  sacrificed  in  honour  of  their  fetishes 
or  imaginary  deities,  and,  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  hnmaa  victims  are 
slanghtered  to  gratify  the  brutal  and  debased  passions  of  a  degraded 
and  blood-thirsty  mob.  Owing  to  this  reckless  sacrifice  of  life  (which 
is  itself  a  consequence  of  tiie  ferocious  and  devastating  wars  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demands  of  the  slave  trade),  the  popu- 
latien  of  many  parts  of  Western  Africa  is  exceedingly  thin,  though  so 
vast  a  region  doubtless  contains  in  the  aggregate  a  large  number  of 
human  beings. 

Agriculture  is  extensively  practised  by  the  liFegro  population  of  many 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  and  often  with  considerable  care,—  the  processes 
of  sowing,  reaping,  &c^  being  well  conducted,  and  the  fields  neatly  en- 
closed. Plantations  of  the  finest  fruit-trees  occur  in  the  neighbourhood 
9f  the  villages.  Cows,  sheep,  goats^  and  ponltiy,  are  abundant;  the 
horses  are  of  small  sise,<— the  asses  large  and  numerous.  The  making 
of  cotton  cloth,  coloured  with  bine  or  yeUow  dyes,  is  the  most  generu 
occupation  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  people  of  Ashantee  also 
exhibit  some  skill  ni  the  fabrication  of  earthenware,  in  tanning  leather 
(chiefly  goat  and  sheep  skiusX  and  in  the  working  of  metals ;  they  make 
good  sword-blades,  as  wdi  as  numerous  articles  ornamented  with  gold. 

The.  coasts  of  Western  Africa  are  visited  for  commerdal  purposes  by 
the  ships  of  European  nations,  several  of  whom  have  permanent  settle- 
ments here.  Gold-dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  gums,  feathers,  and  various 
kinds  of  ornamental  or  dye-woods,  an  the  articles  of  legitimate  com- 
merce, and  are  exported  from  most  parts  of  the  coast  to  the  northward 
of  the  equator.  Slaves  are  extensively  in  demand,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  in  the  plantations  of  Chiba,  and  the  traffic  in  human  beings  is 
still  carried  on,  especially  from  the  coaata  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator. 

The  articles  suppUed  by  Europe  to  Western  Afirica  are  gunpowder, 
fire-arms,  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  with  ootton  doths,  and  other 
textile  fiibrics — those  of  tdght  and  gaudy  coloun  being  selected  as 
most  attractive  to  the  negro  taste.  Iron  bus,  copper  and  brass  rods, 
beads,  knives,  hatchets,  soap,  euthenware-jara,  iron  pots,  horn  and  pearl 
buttons,  ftc,  are  also  among  the  artieles  snpplied  to  the  negro  market. 
The  whole  amount  of  diis  traffic  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  capable 
of  very  considerable  extension.  But  the  usbaalthiness  of  most  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  native  governments,  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  legitimate  commerce. 

The  native  governments  of  Western  Africa  are  in  moat  cases  pure  des- 
potisms. The  different  states  are  continually  engpaged  in  ferocious  wars, — 
or  rather  slave-hunts*,  in  Dahomey  (and  also  in  other  states)  the  nation 
is  annually  levied  en  masse,  forays  are  led  against  some  adjacent  tribe  or 
nation,  villages  are  destroyed,  and  the  aged  and  young  murdered,  while 
thousands  of  prisoners  are  dragged  off  to  be  sold  to  the  slave-merchanty 
or  sacrificed  to  the  barbarous  rit^«  of  fetishism. 
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(653.)  National  Divisions ^  Towns,  S^c. — The  coasts  of 
Western  Africa,  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  are  divided 
into  Senegambia,  or  the  country  watered  hj  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gamhia, —  and  Guinea,  which  lies  along  the 
gulf  of  that  name.  The  meridian  of  Cape  Mount  (11^  50 
w.  long.)  is  regarded  as  marking  the  line  of  division  oetween 
these  territories. 

Senegambia  is  possessed  hj  a  great  number  of  petty  native  states,  all 
embraced  within  the  three  great  branches  of  the  negro  race  distinguished 
as  the  Joloofs,  the  Fonlidbs,  and  the  Mandingoes.  The  Jaloof  States  are 
situated  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Lower  Senegal  and 
Cape  Verde.  The  Foulah  States  lie  higher  up  the  Senegal,  and  in  the 
mountainous  tract  to  the  south-eastward  of  that  river,  embracing  the 
sources  of  the  Gambia  and  other  streams. 

The  Mandingo  States  Hbo  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Sene- 
gal,  as  well  as  to  the  eastward  of  its  course.  The  territory  of  Bambouk, 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  is  noted  for  its  rich  gold  mines,  and  contains  a 
dense  population;  it  was  for  a  short  period  of  time  (in  the  ISthcentmy) 
in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  remains  of  whose  forts  are  stQl  to  be 
seen. 

(654.)  Upon  the  borders  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea,  extending  for 
some  distance  along  the  coast,  and  reaching  as  &r  as  80  miles  into  the 
interior,  is  the  territory  of  Libbbia,  an  independent  Negro  republic, 
which  was  founded  by  the  United  States  in  the  year  1820,  as  an  asjlum 
for  such  of  the  black  population  of  that  country  as  had  attained  their 
freedom.  After  struggling  with  many  difficulties  during  the  earlier 
years  of  its  existence,  i£is  settlement  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  has  a  population  of  250,000, — all  negroes. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  is  that  the  exist- 
ence of  slaveiy  cannot  be  recognised  in  any  form  whatever,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  direct  the  industry  of  the  native  African 
race  into  legitimate  channels,  with  a  view  to  diminish,  and  ultimately 
to  destroy,  the  iniquitous  traffic  in  slaves.  A  considerable  amount  of 
success  has  attended  these  efforts,  and  large  numbers  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  interior  obtain  their  supply  of  European  goods  through  its 
means.^  Agriculture  is  extensively  pursued,  and  the  commerce  at  the 
republic  is  largely  increasing. 

The  government  of  Liberia  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  it  has  a  president  (of  the  native  African  race),  with  a  senate 
and  a  chamber  of  representatives.  The  town  of  Monrovia^  upon  the 
high  promontory  of  (jape  Mesurado,  is  the  capital  of  the  republic.  To 
the  south-east  of  Liberia  is  the  Capo  Palmas  Settlement,  also  a  colony 
of  free  negroes,  which,  however,  has  hitherto  been  less  suocessfnl*  and 
does  not  as  ybt  number  much  above  1000  inhabitants. 

^665.)  The  coast  of  Guinea  was  formerly  dividei  by 
European  traders  into  the  Grain  Coast,  the  Ivoiy  Coast,  the 
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Gold  Coast,  and  the  Slave  Coast.  The  Grain  Coast*  is 
now  principally  incladed  within  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  state  of  Liberia.  The  Ivory,  Grold,  and  Slave  Coasts 
extend  in  succession  from  the  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas  to 
the  delta  of  the  Quorra :  but,  excepting  in  regard  to  the 
Grold  Coast,  these  appellations  are  now  rarely  used. 

Of  the  native  states  upon  the  Guinea  Coast,  the  two  most  powerfal  are 
Aahantee  and  Dahomey.  Ashantee  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  Qold 
Coast,  and  extends  for  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior ;  its  chief  town  is  Coomauie  (15,000  inhabitants),  at  a  distance 
of  120  miles  from  the  coast,  and  said  to  be  the  centre  of  a  great  trade 
with  the  interior. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  to  the  eastward  of  Ashantee,  extends  for  180 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Koog  Mountains, 
which  constitute  its  northern  frontier :  its  whole  population,  howeyer, 
does  not  exceed  200,000  persons,  out  of  whom  only  20,000  are  free. 
Among  the  army  of  Dahomey  is  a  troop  of  5000  female  warriors,  or  Negro 
Amazons,  as  they  may  well  be  termed.  Abonu^,  the  chief  town  of  Da- 
homey, in  the  interior,  has  30,000  inhabitants.  Whjfdah^  a  port  on  the 
coast,  is  a  notorious  resort  of  the  slave-traders. 

Upon  the  Ivory  Coast,  intermediate  between  Cape  Palmaa  and  the 
Ashantee  territory,  are  St  Andrew\  Grand  Lahou,  and  Grand  Bastam, 
all  native  towns,  and  the  seats  of  some  trade.  These  portions  of  the 
African  coast  are*  inhabited  by  the  Ejroo-men,  a  negro  race  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  skill  as  boatmen,  and  make  good  sailors. 

Among  numerous  other  small  states  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea  are 
the  kingdoms  of  Badagry,  Tarriba,  Lagos,  Benin,  Eboe,  and  Bonny, 
— all  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Dahomey,  and  the  three  last- 
mentioned  lying  among  the  various  streams  which  form  the  delta  of  the 
Quorra.  The  town  of  Badagry  had  a  few  years  since  10,000  in- 
habitants, but  it  has  declined  in  importance,  and  Lagos  (further  to  the 
eastward)  is  now  the  principal  trading-port  on  the  coast  Abbeottkouta, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tarriba  (six^  miles  n.  b.  of  Badagiy),  is  said 
to  have  80,000  inhabitants ;  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated  and 
productive  country,  which  supplies  abundant  crops  of  yams,  beans,  and 
Indian  com.  Bonny,  on  a  narrow  creek  of  the  channel  called  Bonny 
Biver  (one  of  the  branches  of  the  Quorra),  is  only  a  wretched  collection 
of  huts :  large  quantities  of  palm-oil  are  exported  from  this  part  of  the 
coast 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Quorra,  and  extending  round  the  shores  of 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  are  Old  Calabar,  Cameroons,  and  Gaboon  rivers, 
upon  all  of  which  are  native  towns,  possessing  some  share  in  the  traffic 
pursued  upon  these  coasts. 

(656.)  The  European  nations  who  possess  settlements  or 

*  The  Grain  Coast  derived  its  name  from  a  species  of  pepper  produced 
there  in  great  abundance,  and  the  others  fh>m  being  resorted  to  for  the 
various  commodities  which  their  names  indicate. 
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trading  stations  upon  the  west  ooaats  of  Africa  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  equator  are  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Portnguese.  A  few  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  which  fbnnerly 
belon^sd  to  Denmark  were  porchased  by  the  British  Goyenn 
nent  in  the  jear  1850. 

1.  The  most  uiqiortaiit  of  the  British  settlements  is 
SiESRA.  Leone,  a  mountainous  peninsula  on  the  coast  of 
Senegambia,  and  comprising  an  area  of  two  hundred 
and  thirtj-two  square  miles.  Upon  the  north-east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Bokelle,  which  forms 
a  deep  and  capaci(»is  harbour.  The  surface  of  Sierca 
Leone  presents  an  irregular  mass  of  peaked  mountains^ 
covered  to  thdr  summits  with  lofty  forest-tarees^  and  divided 
by  fertile  vaDeys  and  meadows.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
evil  repute  on  aooonnt  of  its  climate ;  but  the  dangerous 
quaKties  of  this  have  been  in  part  mitigated  by  the  clearance 
and  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and,  with  the  exerciBe  of 
proper  care  (and  especiaSly  of  tOTiperate  habits)  on  the  part 
of  the  settler,  Sierra  Leone  is  not  more  unhealdij  to 
Europeans  than  countries  sitaated  within  the  tropics  are 
generally  found  to  be. 


The  colony  of  Siem  Leone  was  foanded  bj  Britein  im  1787,  as  a 
place  of  refiige  for  liberated  negroei,  and  as  a  means  of  liigngmg  ciTili> 
sation  OTer  the  adjacent  regiona  of  Africa.  Its  advance  kas  be^  alov, 
bat  it  now  contains  a  popoTatioa  of  56,000  Uacka  (together  with  a  few 
white  settlers)  under  the  charge  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Britii^ 
Grown.  The  capital  of  the  settlemeat  is  Frietcwm,  sitnated  at  the 
northern  extremitf  of  the  peninsola,  orer  which  are  scattered  nnineroiia 
Tillages. 

The  Idea  de  Lot,  a  small  group  lying  aboat  sixty  miles  to  the  nwth^ 
ward  of  Sierra  Leone,  belong  to  Britain,  and  are  ased  asa  trading  statioo. 
To  the  SJB.  of  Sieira  Leone  is  Sherbortf  Mutd^  at  tbo  month  of  a  ii»- 
Tigabie  rlTcr  called  by  its  name. 

2.  Some  small  settlements  on  the  Riybr  Gambia  belong 
to  Britain,  and  constitute  a  distinct  colony.  These  consist 
of  Baihunt  (on  St.  Mary's  Island,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river),  — Fort  James,  situated  on  an  island  thirty 
miles  up  the  stream, — and  Macarthifs  Island^  at  a  distanoe 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.  There  are 
also  a  few  trading  establishments  belonging  to  the  British  at 
intervals  along  the  river,  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  All  these  places  are  used  as  stations  by  the 
merchants  engaged  in  the  African  trade;,  and  supply  teak- 
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wood,  iyory,  hides,  gold  dast,  palm-oil,  and  bees'  waz,-^re- 
ceivisg  a  few  English  mannfactores  in  retom. 

The  Urnn  of  S€tA»trtt  if  the  principal  place  in  the  Oamlria  colony:  it 
fies  St  the  east  end  of  St  Mary's  island,  and  contains  extensiTe  ware- 
honses,  with  some  good  prirate  dwellings.  The  number  of  Earopean 
nsideiitB  does  not  exceed  fifty,  bat  it  is  visited  by  nomeroiis  English  and 
American  ships  doring  the  year.  8t  ICaiy's  Ishmd  b  about  16  miles  in 
circomference. 

Macarthy's  Island  has  an  area  of  throe  square  miles,  with  a  popnl*- 
tion  of  about  1600,  yery  few  of  whom  are  whites.  The  total  pc^mlatioQ 
of  the  English  settlements  on  die  Gambia  does  not  exceed  4500,  all 
Batrres,  excepting  the  officers  and  otiiers  attached  to  the  goverument 
ostaMisfament,  wiSi  a  small  ganison  of  troops  maintained  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

3.  The  British  pooocogioDs  on  the  coast  of  Onineft  are 
limited  to  a  few  forts, — all  of  them  sitnated  on  the  part  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Gold  Coast.  These  lie  hetween  the  me- 
ridians of  d""  17'  west,  and  O""  lO"  east,  longitade. 

The  more  western  portion  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  an  undulating  sor- 
fiMe,  with  a  bold  and  rocky  front  to  seaward.  Bat  the  greater  part  o^ 
the  territory  consists  of  level  fertile  and  open  plains,  covered  in  some 
places  with  tall  grass,  and  in  others  with  lofty  forest-trees.  The  shores 
are  here  flat  and  sandy,  and  the  whole  range  of  coast  is  entirely  desti^ 
tute  of  harbours. 

The  principal  EngliA  settlement  is  C^  Coa»t  CaaOe  (long.  I<>  IS' 
w.))  the  governor  of  i^iich  exerdses  authority  over  aU  the  adjacent  forta. 
Cape  Coast  Castle  ii  a  well-built  and  strong  fortress,  standing  on  a  rock 
dose  to  the  sea  ;  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort  is  a  large  native  town, 
with  10,000  inhabitants.  To  the  westward  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
Britain  possesses  the  fort  of  Dixcooe  and  ApoUoma;  and  to  the  eaat- 
ward,  that  of  Amamaboe,  besides  the  castles  of  JameM  Fort  and  CKristioji- 
borg,  both  situated  at  Accra,  and  the  last  of  them  formerly  a  Dauiah 
possession.  Some  trade  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  palm-oil,  is  carried  on 
at  all  these  places. 

The  toud  number  of  British  subjects  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  about  18,000, 
only  a  few  of  whom  are  whites.  But  a  much  larger  population  is  under 
partial  subjection  to  British  authority. 

Numerous  missionary  stations  are  maintained  by  the  English  Church 
and  other  denominations  of  Christians  (both  in  Britain  and  foreign 
countries)  upon  different  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  especially  at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  at  various  places  on  the  Guinea  coast  The  English 
Church  in  this  region  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  bishop,  whoae 
diocese  derives  its  name  htnn  Sierra  Leone. 

(657.)  The  Fsbnch  settlements  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Senegal,  and  the  tract  of  country  which  extends  thence  to  Cape 
Verde.  The  two  principal  sutions  are  Fort  St  Xmcm,  upon  the  island 
of  St  Louis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  with  the  island  and  fortress 
of  Gcree^  situated  inmedlalely  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Vode.    Be- 
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ade0  these,  there  are  a  few  factories  along  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and 
upon  diflferent  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast. 

The  total  population  of  the  French  possessions  in  Western  Africa  is  a 
little  short  of  20,000,  of  whom,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  are 
Europeans.  The  chief  article  which  the  French  derive  from  these 
regions  is  gum,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  acacia  which  abounds  in  the 
otherwise  sterile  plidns  to  the  northward  of  the  Senegal  PortendiM^  on 
the  coast,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gum-forests,  and  is  resorted  to 
bj  the  traders  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  gum  from  the  tribes  of 
Moors  in  whose  territory  it  is  situated,  at  the  season  for  collecting  which 
it  becomes  a  busy  scene  of  traffic 

(658.)  The  Dutch  settlements  in  this  region  are  confined  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  consist  of  the  fortress  of  El-Mina  (situated  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Cape  Coast  Castle),  with  Axim,  at  some  distance  to  the 
westward  (near  Cape  Three  Points,  between  Dixcove  and  Apollonia)^ 
and  a  smaU  factory  at  Accra,  on  the  coast  further  to  the  east  The 
principal  of  these  is  El-Mina,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  go- 
yemor-general  The  total  population  (chiefly  native)  of  these  territories 
is  about  100,000. 

(659.)  The  Pobtugttbse  possess  a  few  small  stations  on  the  coast  of 
Senegambia,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  town  of  Cachao,  on  the 
estuary  of  that  name  (to  the  south  of  the  Gambia),  and  the  island  of 
Bisaao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jeba,  or  Rio  Grande,  a  little  further  to  the 
eastward:  these  settlements  are  dependencies  of  the  Cape  Yerde  JalandsL 

(660.)  The  western  coasts  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the 
equator  embrace  the  extensive  but  little-known  territories 
of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela  —  all  inhabited  hj 
various  negro  races,  who  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  sunk  in 
a  still  lower  state  of  degradation  and  barbarism  than  those 
to  the  north  of  the  line.  The  slave-trade  still  flourishes 
along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  is  the  chief  object  for 
which  it  is  visited  by  the  traders  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  these  regions  are  ruled  over  by  a  vast 
number  of  petty  sovereigns  or  chiefUdns.  The  only  European  nation 
which  possesses  any  settlements  upon  this  part  of  the  Afiican  coast  is 
Portugal. 

The  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  are  situated  in  the  territories  of 
Angola  and  Benguela  ;  in  the  former  of  these  countries  their  influence 
is  said  to  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior. 

Upon  the  coast  of  Loango  are  the  towns  of  Loango,  Malemboy  and 
Kabenda, — Ambriz,  to  the  southward,  was  formerly  a  great  seat  of  the 
slave-trade.  The  towns  of  St  Paul  de  Loando,  npon  the  coast  of  An- 
gola, and  St  Philip  de  Benguela,  on  the  coast  of  Benguela,  are  now 
die  two  principal  stations  on  this  coast,  and  the  former  ranks  as  the 
capital  of  the.  Portuguese  possessions  in  Western  Africa.  Both  places 
have  been  notorious  as  seats  of  the  slave-trade — still  carried  on,  though 
upon  a  greatly  diminished  scale.    Some  commercial  intercourse  is  ako 
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maintained  with  lisbon,  to  which  are  exported  the  irorj,  palm-oil,  and 
other  native  productions  of  the  African  coast. 


SECTION  YIIL  —  EASTEBN  AFBICA. 

(661.)  Extentj  Natural  Features^  SfC. — The  region  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  East  Africa  extends 
from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  north,  to  the  shores  of  Dela- 
goa  Bay  (26°  s.  lat.)  on  the  south  —  embracing  a  range  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  coast.  Its  general 
features,  climate,  and  productions  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (Arts.  597—^10). 

(662.)  InhabiianU. — The  Negro  nations  of  Eastern  Africa  are  snnk 
in  a  hunentable  state  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  barbarism.  But 
among  the  eleyated  regions  towards  Uie  interior  are  found  tribes  in  a 
higher  social  and  intellectnal  condition  than  the  people  dwelling  along 
the  coast  The  Galla  have  overrun  many  parts  of  the  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  and  completely  destroyed  some  of  the 
principal  settlements.  The  coasts  to  the  north  of  the  equator  are  occu- 
pied bj  the  Somauli  tribes. 

All  the  pursuits  of  industry  appear  to  be  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb 
throughout  Eastern  Africa,  and,  to  the  southward  of  the  equator,  the 
trade  in  slaves  is  the  only  branch  of  commerce  pursued  with  any  vigour: 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  however,  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  gold-dust, 
and  this,  together  with  ivory,  gum,  wax,  feathers,  and  skins,  forms  an 
additional  article  of  export.  The  Somauli  in  general  profess  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  ;  the  Negro  nations,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  idolaters: 

(663.)  DivisioM,  Towns, — The  northern  part  of  this  region,  frx>m  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  southward  nearly  as  far  as  the  equator,  be- 
longs to  the  SomavH,  a  people  divided  into  numerous  tribes, — many  of 
them  of  pastoral  habits,  though  others  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  lliey 
possess  numerous  towns — or  rather  encampments — both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior,  in  some  of  which  a  very  considerable  traffic  is  car- 
ried on.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  Berbera  (on  the  shore  of  the 
Qnir  of  Aden),  the  scene  of  a  great  fair,  held  annually  during  the 
winter  half  of  the  year,  between  the  months  of  October  and  April, 
within  which  period  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  adja- 
cent countries  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia  are  assembled.  Among 
these  visitors  are  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Abyssinians,  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Banians,  each  bringing  the  produce  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  exchanging  them  for  the  ghee,  hides,  deer-horns,  ivory,  gums, 
myrrh,  ostrich-feathers,  coffee,  sheep,  and  homed  cattle,  of  this  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Africa.  During  the  other  half  of  the  year  the  place  is 
utterly  deserted. — Zeylah  and  Tajwrah  are  small  seaports  to  the  west- 
ward of  Berbera,  and  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden :  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  is  ^e  small  group  of  the  Mushakh  Islands, 
ceded  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Sultan  of  Tajurrah. — Hurrtar  (or 
Harrar),  on  the  table-land  of  the  interior,  is  the  capital  of  a  state,  the  ruler 
ot  which  bean  the  title  of  Emir ;  it  enjoys  considerable  commerce,  and  if 
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a  dep6t  fin*  Ae  productioaf  of  the  neigfaboiiring  (Mh  oeimtnM  — 
cln^g  coflfee,  dyes,  cotton,  gums,  tobacoo^  and  gmiii. 

In  idl  this  part  of  Africa  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  is  in  Uw 
hands  of  the  Arabs  dwelling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  but  the 
Banian  merchants  (from  the  coasts  of  Qnaeiat,  in  India)  annoalljr  yisit 
all  the  ports  of  the  SomaoU  country,  and  carry  off  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  guns  and  myrrh. 

'Hit  coast  of  Ajaa,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Cape  Guardafai,  eon- 
tains  some  rich  and  fertile  yalleys,  alternating  with  open,  grassy  plam& 
Those  of  the  Somanli  tribes  who  dwell  immediately  adjacent  to  Ifae 
shores  are  chiefly  engaged  as  fishermen. 

(664.)  To  the  soirth  of  the  eqaator,  the  pradominatiBg  inflnBnce  in 
Eastern  Africa  is  exercised  by  two  ibreign  races  ^  the  Arabs  and  te 
Fortngnese.  The  former  are  fonnd  at  yarions  points  from  the  nei^- 
bonrhood  of  the  eqnator  southward  to  Cape  Delgado  (S.  lat^  10^  35^ 
This  portion  of  the  African  eoast  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
late  Sahan  of  Muscat,  but  since  his  decease,  in  1857,  it  has  become  a 
separate  sovereignty,  of  which  Zaniihar  is  the  chief  seat. 

The  town  of  Zamzibar  (&  lat  6^  10')  is  situated  on  a  fertile  island 
of  the  same  name,  dirided  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  25  miles 
hi  width.  Zanzibar  is  a  great  seat  of  commerce,  and  has  about  30^000 
fixed  inhalMtants  — the  number  being  greatly  increased  at  particular  sea- 
sons, when  its  harbour  is  crowded  with  foreign  vessels^  amongst  which, 
together  with  Arab  and  Indian  craft,  are  many  that  bear  the  British 
and  American  flags.    The  rukr  of  Zaniihar  bears  the  title  of  Soltaii. 

To  the  north  of  Zanxibar  are  MowUhu^  Mdimdat  P^tay  and  J«4a  — * 
the  last  nearly  under  the  line  of  the  equator;  to  the  soathwu^  is  Qmloa 
(lat  8^  57'  8.)*  All  of  these  places  exhibit  a  decline  from  the  cem- 
mercial  importance  which  they  once  possessed.  Mombas,  Patta»  and 
Quiloa,  are  situated  upon  islands  which  bear  the  same  names. 

(665.)  The  Portuguese  territory  reaches  from  Cape  Delgado  sooth* 
wwd  to  Delagoa  Bay.  The  town  of  Moxambigue  (on  an  island  which 
adjoins  the  coast)  is  the  Fortngnese  capitaL  Moiambiqua  still  exports 
iTory,  gold-dust,  and  slayes;  but  its  commercial  importance  has  declined, 
and  it  has  only  6000  inhsintants.  QmUlimame,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Zambesi,  is  a  great  mart  for  slaTcs ;  —  So/ala  (on  the  bay  of  that  name), 
and  InhtaiAanet  further  to  the  souUiward,  both  possess  some  trade;  the 
latter  chiefly  in  irofy  and  bees'-wax. 

In  the  interior  the  Portuguese  possess  the  town  and  fortress  of  ^tma, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambesi.  A  hundred  and  sixty  miles  Yu^na 
up  Ihe  rirer  is  the  fortress  of  Teii,  Forty  miles  below  Tete  the  Zambesi 
flows  through  a  gorge  formed  by  hiDs  which  approach  its  bank  on  either 
side.  To  the  nortii  of  the  river  these  hills  bear  the  name  of  the  Lupata 
range,  and  reach  only  the  moderate  elevation  of  800  or  900  feet. 

(666.)  Further  to  the  northward,  the  region  lying  inland  from  the 
flea-board  of  Eastern  Africa  includes  watered  and  populous  trscts, 
possessed  of  great  natural  fertility.  Between  the  parallel  of  8^  south 
and  the  equator  is  the  country  visited  in  1858  by  Captains  Barton 
and  Speke,  within  which  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  Tanganyika  and 
Kyanza  are  situated  (Art.  605).  This  contains  a  numerous  popu- 
lation of  Negro  race,  and  is  visited  by  Arab  traders  from  tha  coast, 
for  the  sake  of  ivory  and  other  articles  of  produce. 
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r667.)  South  Africa  embraces  the  colonies  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  both  belonging  to  Britain,  with  the 
large  territory  of  Caffirariay  the  greater  portion  <^  which  a  in 
the  poflsession  of  independent  tribea. 

1.    The  Cape  Colony. 

(668.)  Boundaries  and  Extent. — The  Cape  Colony  ex* 
tends  from  the  soath  coast  of  Africa  as  far  northward  as  the 
banks  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River ;  on  the  west  its  limits 
•re  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  tiie  east  the  bo«D* 
dary-line  is  marked  by  the  course  of  the  KeiskamiBa  riTer, 
and  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  that 
stream  to  one  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Gariep 
(that  distinguished  as  the  Nu  Gariep).  From  east  to  west 
its  dimensions  measore  nearly  six  hundred  mik%  and  from 
north  to  south  they  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  length  of  coast-line  which  the  colony  possesses  is  little 
short  of  1200  miles,  and  the  total  area  included  within  its 
present  limits  is  probably  not  much  lesa  than  two  hundred 
thousand  English  square  miles. 

(669.)  Natural  Feaiuree,  CUmaiey  Sfe.  —  The  chain  of 
the  Nieuveldt  Mountains,  which  trarerses  great  part  of  the 
Cape  Colony  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  naturally  divides 
it  into  two  dbtinct  portions.  To  the  north  q£  this  moun- 
tain-range are  broad,  open,  and  generally  arid  plains,  which 
slope  towards  the  Orange  river,  and  are  indoded  within  its 
basin :  upon  the  south  of  the  mountains  are  a  succession  of 
high  terraces  divided  by  chains  of  hills,  and  gradually  de- 
creasing in  elevation  as  they  approach  the  shores  (^  the 
Southern  Ooean. 

.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Nienveldt  chain  containa  the  highest  ground  in 
the  Cape  Colonj,  and  the  Great  Karroo^  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
mountains,  has  an  average  elevation  of  3000  feet. (Art.  597).  The 
Great  Karroo  is  terminated  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  the  Zwarto 
Berg  (or  Black  Mountains),  which  are  of  inferior  elevation  to  the  range 
above  referred  to,  their  highest  summits  not  exceeding  4000  feet.  On 
the  south  of  the  Zwarte  Berg  is  the  plateau  or  terrace  of  the  Long 
Kloof,  which  again  is  divided  from  the  level  ooantiy  along  the  coast 
by  a  range  of  bills  of  still  diBiniafaed  hdgliL  Bat  thia  lail  range  sad 
that  of  the  Zwarte  Berg  an  divided  in  teveral  places  by  tie  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  southern  slopes  by  the  Nieuveldt,  and  which  force 
their  way  to  the  sea  through  deep  and  narrow  ravines. 
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Some  other  chAins  of  hills  occnr  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  colony^ 
lying  principallj  In  a  north  and  sonth  direction,  and  dirided  hy  high 
arid  plains  or  karroos,  the  largest  of  which  are  continnoos  with  the  ex- 
tensive tract  of  the  Great  Karroo,  already  mentioned.  The  Table 
mountain  and  adjacent  hills,  near  Cape  Town,  are  a  detached  group 
of  heights  (Art  697). 

The  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  although  numerous,  are  in  most  cases 
mere  insignificant  torrents,  excepting  when  swelled  by  the  rains,  and 
flow  genenlly  in  deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  coun^,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  direct  their 
waters  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Even  the  Gariep  does  not  possess  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  navigation,  and  those  of  the  shorter  streams 
which  admit  the  passage  of  IkmUs  for  some  distance  inland  are  ob- 
structed by  bars  at  their  entrances,  over  which  vessels  of  any  consider- 
able burden  are  unable  to  pass.  Next  to  the  Gariep,  the  most  important 
-streams  as  to  length  of  course  are  the  Elephants*  or  Oliphants*  Bivcr, 
on  the  west,  with  the  Breede,  Gaurits,  Camtoos,  Great  Fuh,  and  Keis- 
kamma  rivers,  on  the  south.  But,  in  general,  the  colony  labours  under 
a  deficiency  of  inland  waters. 

Of  the  numerous  harbours,  the  principal  are  St  Helena,  Saldanha,  and 
Table  Bays,  on  the  west ;  with  False  Bay  (of  which  Simon's  Bay  forms 
A  portion),  St.  Sebastian,  Mossel,  Flettenb^,  Camtoos,  and  Algoa  Bays, 
on  the  south.  Saldanha  Bay  is  the  most  commodious  of  them,  and  is 
safe  in  all  weathers.  Table  Bay,  the  most  frequented,  is  in  general  safe 
excepting  during  the  prevalence  of  north-westerly  winds,  which  blow 
within  the  winter  monUis  (between  May  and  September).  Simon's  Bay, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Town,  and  situated  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  promontory  which  terminates  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
affords  a  secure  shelter  to  shipping  all  through  Uie  year,  and  forms  the 
](>rincipal  naval  station  of  the  colony. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  Southern  Africa  have  been 
ahready  referred  to  (Arts.  607,  611,  and  612).  The  chief  defect  in  the 
climate  of  the  (3ape  Colony  is  the  unsteadiness  and  irregularis  of  the 
rains ;  agriculture  is  sometimes  seriously  impeded  by  the  absence  of 
moisture,  while  at  other  times  the  rain  falls  in  torrents  and  swells  the 
streams  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  frequently  causing  them  to  overflow 
their  banks,  to  the  damage  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  some  of  the 
tracts  which  border  on  the  Great  Karroo,  there  has  occasionally  been  no 
tain  for  two  or  three  years  together,  though  this  never  happens  with  the 
districts  situated  nearer  the  coast  The  ^temations  of  temperature  are 
often  great,  and  of  sudden  occurrence,  and  hot  easterly  winds  are  some- 
times experienced.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
colony  is  eminently  healthy,  and  its  climate  admirably  suited  to  the  or- 
dinary constitutions  of  European  residents. 

(670.)  Inhabiiants,  —  The  population  of  the  Cape  Colony 
exceeds  267,000  —  nearly  half  of  them  whites.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  are  of  British  origin,  though  many  of  the 
fanners  in  the  older-settled  part  of  the  territory  (as  well 
as  several  of  those  in  its  more  distant  tracts)  are  the  de- 
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Bcendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  (or  boers,  as  they  are  com- 
monlj  termed)^  to  whom  the  colony  originally  belonged. 

The  larger  half  of  the  population  consists  of  coloured  races,  among 
whom  are  both  Hottentots  and  Cafires ;  but  the  greater  number  are 
of  mixed  breed,  sprung  from  the  union  of  the  aboriginal  races  urith 
the  Dutch,  the  Negro,  or  the  Malay.  The  Hottentots  are  mostly  em- 
ployed as  farm-servants  and  herdsmen,  occupations  for  which  they  are 
weU  suited  ;  some  of  them  have  been  disciplined  and  trained  to  militaxy 
service,  and  make  good  soldiers,  when  kept  out  of  reach  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  temptation  to  excess  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  unable  U> 
withstand.  Although  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  degraded  and  in- 
ferior race,  the  Hottentots  are  by  no  means  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  when  treated  with  kindness  testify  great  attachment  and  fidelity. 
The  Cafires,  a  people  of  bold  and  warlike  habits,  and  superior  acquire- 
ments, are  less  trustworthy ;  they  constitute  the  terror  of  the  peace- 
ful settlers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  are  the  great  bane  of  its  prosperity. 

(671.)  Industrial  PursuUa, — These  are  divided  between  the  culture  of 
the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  live-stock.  Excellent  wheat  is  grown  in  par- 
ticular districts,  and  also  barley,  rye,  and  oats.  The  culture  of  the  grape 
has  been  largely  pursued,  and  wine  has  long  formed  a  staple  produce  of 
the  colony,  but  it  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  demand  for  it 
has  greatly  decreased  of  late  years.*  The  wine-growing  district  is  con- 
fined to  the  south'Westem  part  of  the  colony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town. 

It  is  only  in  the  lower  grounds,  however,  that  agriculture  is  success- 
fully carried  on,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  is  better  adapted 
to  pasturage.  Sheep- farming  occupies  Uie  principal  attention  of  the 
colonists  ;  the  native  sheep  (remarkable  chidiy  for  the  large  size  of  its 
tail)  has  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  best  European  breeds,  and 
wool  of  excellent  quality  is  now  produced.  This  substance  is  fast 
becoming  the  great  staple  of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  grazing  farms 
are  of  immense  extent,  ranging  over  vast  tracts  of  country.  Large 
numbers  of  oxen  are  reared,  and  their  hides  and  horns  form  valuable 
articles  of  produce.  A  considerable  whale-fishery  is  also  carried  on, 
but  the  extent  of  this  has  diminished  of  late  years. 

The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable,  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of 
both  useful  and  ornamental  articles  being  supplied  from  Britain.  The 
necessities  of  their  isolated  position,  however,  compel  the  settlers  in  the 
interior  to  supply  many  of  their  own  domestic  wants  ;  thus,  the  farmers 
generally  make  their  own  soap  and  candles,  besides  numerous  other 
articles  of  ordinary  use.  There  are,  besides,  at  Cape  Town  and  else- 
where, manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  saddles,  tiles,  ropes,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  with  fiour-mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 

The  commerce  of  the  colony  is  large  and  flourishing ;  the  amount  of 
wool  ezpr)rted  is  annually  increasing,  while  that  of  wine  (and  also  the 


*  The  Constantia  wine,  however,  produced  in  a  limited  district  ad- 
jacent to  the  village  of  Constantia  (9  miles  a.  of  C^w  Town),  is  of  su- 
perior property,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 
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produce  of  the  whale  fiibeiy)  has  decreased.  The  prune  article  of  ex- 
port is  wool,  in  addition  to  which  are  hides  and  skiiu^  wine,  flonr,  butter, 
tallow,  whale-oil,  and  hones,  with  salt  beef  and  poiiL  The  floor  and 
salt  meats  are  chieflj  sent  to  the  Maoritios,  and  some  also  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
in  Brazil.  The  wool  helps  to  sopplj  the  material  for  one  of  the  staples 
of  our  home  mannfartnres  *.  The  imports  into  the  colony  are  chieflj 
British  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  with  hardware,  earthenware,  fire-arms, 
fomitoiQ,  books,  paper,  and  nomeroos  other  articles^  &c.;  besides  sugar 
and  timber  from  India,  tea  from  China,  and  sugar  also  from  the  Maa- 
ntios.  "Die  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exceed  l,200,000i!> 
aannallj. 

The  colonj  now  contains  numerous  excellent  roads*  which  have  been 
ooostructed  at  vast  labour  and  expense, — in  many  cases  orer  rugged 
mountain-passes  (or  Uoo/m),  and  across  the  precipitous  sides  of  deep 
tarines.  Bat  communication  in  the  interior  districts  still  labours  undor 
maojr  difficulties.  Oxen  are  nniversallj  used  for  purposes  of  draught,  and 
long  teaois  of  them,  joked  to  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  waggons  of  the 
settlers,  convey  their  produce  from  the  distant  farms  in  the  interior  to 
Cape  Town  and  other  ports  for  shipment.  The  herds  of  cattle  which 
wander  duing  the  day  over  graaing  farms  of  from  three  to  six  hundred 
acres  are  at  night  collected  into  enclosures  called  kraals,  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  numerous  wild  animals, — a  precaution  more  espe* 
dally  requisite  in  the  outer  and  distant  parts  of  the  settlement,  where 
lions,  hyenas»  and  other  native  denizens  of  the  African  wilderness,  are  suf* 
ficiently  numerous  to  require  the  exercise  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
colonist,  and  to  afford  abundant  and  exciting  employment  to  the  professed 
nioftsman. 

(672. )  ZaeaiDwitiontf  Towms,  jpc. — The  Cape  Colony  forms  two  great 
divisions— a  western  and  an  eastem,  the  former  of  which  contains  ten, 
and  the  latter  nine  districts,  most  of  them  of  very  large  extent  The 
western  division  of  the  colony  is  the  older  portion  of  the  settlement,  and 
is  the  more  strictly  agricultural  part :  the  eastem  division  is  more  exclu- 
sively a  grazing  district,  and  has  at  present  fewer  inhabitants. 

dope  Town  (22,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Table  Bay,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  celebrated  promontory  from  which  it  derives  its  name* 
It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  the  streets  straight,  and  intersecting  one 
another  at  rig^t  angksi.  In  the  immediate  vicini^  of  Cape  Town,  and 
aorrounding  it  on  the  west,  south-west,  and  south,  is  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  &  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  well-known  Table 
Hountidn,  directly  south  of  the  town.  Table  Mountain  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lull  of  elongated  form,  with  sides  for  the  most  psrt 
iteep  and  rogged,and  a  flat  plain  on  the  summit  The  aspect  of  the 
mountain  presents  a  never-failing  indication  of  the  approaching  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  and  when,  as  not  nnfrequentlv  happens^  a 
white  fleecy  cloud  (known  to  colonists  as  the  Devus  tablecloth)  settles 
OB  its  summit  and  gradually  rolls  down  the  sides,  a  violent  south- 
east wind  is  sure  to  ensue — often  productive  of  serious  mischief  to 
the  shipping  in  the  bay. 

*  The  quantity  of  wool  imported  fh>m  tha  British  poasessions  in 
South  Africa  in  1857  exceeded  14,000,000  lbs. 
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towns  in  the  colon j  ara  all  of  small  sixa — most  of  them  meielj 
laige  Tillages.  Simon*8  Town,  on  the  shores  of  Simon's  Baj,  is  aa 
important  station  lor  shipping,  and  contains  the  goyemment  arsenaL— 
Arf  Beaufort,  at  the  moath  of  Breede  River  (145  miles  0.  b.  of  Owe 
Town),  has  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  possesses  consideraMe 
trade.  Cfraham'i  Toum  (6000  inhabitants),  the  chief  place  in  tho 
eastern  division  of  the  colon j,  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Albanj,  at  a 
diBtanoe  of  onlj  thiitj-thiee  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
yniskamma  river,  on  the  eastern  frontier.^-Por<  £litabeth,  npon  tha 
oottst  of  Algoa  Ba7,  is  the  principal  shipping-poet  for  the  eastern  half 
of  the  settlement. 

-  Thd  northern  portion  of  the  territory  now  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  00I0D7,  with  the  conntrj  lying  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Orange 
river,  is  thiiily  oocnpied  by  various  native  tribes  of  Uie  Hottentot  rtice^ 
among  whom  the  Cfriqaas,  the  Koranas,  the  Bosjesmans  or  Bushmen,  and 
the  Namaquas,  are  the  principal  All  these  are  people  of  pastoral  and  mi- 
gratory habits.  The  Namaqaa  country  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
part  of  it  lying  beyond  the  (Grange  river :  it  contains  some  tracts  of  good 
pasture-land,  intermixed,  however,  with  dreary  and  arid  plains  of  ydlow 
sand,  some  of  which  ara  altogether  destitute  of  water. 

(678.)  British  Caffkabia  adjoins  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  extending  along  the  coast  between  the  Keiskamma  and  Great 
Kei  rivers  (a  distance  of  70  miles),  and  including  an  area  of  3200 
square  miles.  This  province,  first  taken  into  British  possession  in  1847, 
and  intended  as  a  kind  of  border  territory  between  the  settlers  of  the 
Cape  and  the  indepeodent  Cafire  tribes,  was  in  1860  constituted  a  dis- 
tiact  dependency,  and  placed  under  a  lieutenant-governor.  The  chief 
place  within  its  limits  is  King  WiUiam  Town. 

(674.)  To  the  north-eastward  of  the  Cape  Colony  aro  two  adjacent 
tenitories  (both  inland),  which  have  been  formed  within  a  recent  period 
into  independent  republics,  under  the  respective  titles  of  the  Orange^ 
Bivter  Free  State  and  the  Trans- vaal  Republic.  These  are,  in  so  fiur  at 
the  ruling  authority  is  concerned,  Dutch  communities,  composed  of 
emigrant  boers  from  the  Cape,  induced  by  their  discontent  with  the 
restraints  imposed  by  British  coloniiJ  rule  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
wHdemess  of  Southern  Africa.  The  more  southwardly  of  these  ter- 
ritories corresponds  to  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Orange  River 
Sovereignty,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Gariep.  Hie  Tnuis-vaal  Republic  is  situated,  as  the  name  impUes, 
beyond  the  river  Vaal,  as  the  northerly  branch  of  the  Gariep  is 
also  called.  In  both  communities  Dutch  is  the  recognised  language  of 
government 

(675.)  The  Cape  Colony  is  under  the  administration  of  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  British  Crown,  with  a  representative  legislatare^ 
elected  by  the  colonists.  The  eastern  division  of  the  province  is  under 
a  lieutenant-governor. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  are  ProtestaatSi 
belonging  either  to  the  Bnglish  Church  or  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churchi 
Wesleyan  dissenters  are  numerous.  The  colony  forms  two  bishoprica 
of  the  English  Colonial  Church,  the  western  half  constituting  the 
diocese  of  Cape  Town,  the  eastern  that  of  Graham's  Town.  Nnmeroos 
nuflsionary  stations  are  maintained  in  the  colony  and  the  adjoining 
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territories,  and  many  of  the  coloured  people  hare  been  converted  to 
Christianitj. 

The  Cape  Colonj  was  originally  established  by  the  Dntcb,  in  1650, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In 
1795  it  was  taken  by  Britain,  bat  restored  to  Holland  in  1802  :  in  1806 
it  agun  fell  nnder  British  power,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Britain  at  the  general  peace  in  1814,  since  which  tune  it  has  yastly  in- 
creased in  extent  and  population,  and  its  resources  have  been  largelj 
deyeloped.  The  chief  drawback  to  its  prosperity  consists  in  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  Cafires  upon  its  eastern  firontier,  whose  hostility  to  the 
settlers  is  fteqaently  manifested  in  marauding  incursions,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  yilli^;es  of  the  colonists  are  plundered,  and  their  cattle  driren 
off.  A  prolonged  and  costly  warfare  with  the  €!affre  tribes  was 
terminated  only  in  1847,  when  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  greatly 
enlarged ;  a  few  years  later  (in  1852)  a  second  Caffie  war  ensued,  which 
was  happily,  howcTer,  of  shorter  duration. 

Emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Cape  Colony  proceeds  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  but  labour  is  greatly  in  demand  there,— especially  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  settlement,  and  ample  encouragement  is  afibrded  to  the 
exercise  of  industry,  accompanied  by  habits  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 


2.  Natai.. 

(676.)  The  colony  of  Natal  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  27^^  and  31°  south  latitude,  and  stretches  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  a  distance  of  100  miles 
inlandj  —  including  altogether  an  area  of  about  18,000 
square  miles.  The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior,  and  its  inland  frontier  is  formed  to  the 
westward  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Draken-bei^ 
(or  Dragon  Mountains).  Numerous  streams  descend  from 
the  higher  grounds,  and  the  province  appears  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  better  watered  than  most  parts  of  South  Africa. 

The  climate  of  Natal  is  warmer  and  more  tropical  in  character  than 
that  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  coast  districts  are  veiy  hot,  but  further 
inland,  as  the  ground  rises,  the  air  is  more  temperate.  At  Maritzbeig 
(fifty  miles  inland)  slight  frosts  are  common  in  winter,  and  ice  ia 
occasionally  seen  in  the  mornings.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  the 
variations  in  temperature  appear  to  be  considerable.  The  coasts  aro 
subject  to  the  steady  and  regular  influence  of  the  south-east  trade  wind, 
which  moderates  a  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  felt  as  intense.  The 
rains  occur  chiefly  during  the  summer,  that  is,  between  the  mouths  of 
September  and  March.  The  climate  of  the  whole  proTinoe  appears  to  be 
perfectly  healthy. 

The  natural  productions  of  Natal  are  varied,  and  its  capabilities  seem 
to  be  considerable.  Many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  tropica 
abound  in  the  wanner  districts  along  the  coast.    Tb»  sugar-cane  grows 
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irild,  and  both  indigo  and  cotton  are  found  in  a  natiye  state.  Plantains 
and  yams  are  common,  and  seroral  of  the  natiye  fruits  possess  useful 
qualities ;  water-melons  attain  a  largo  size.  The  pine-apple  thrives,  as 
well  as  the  pomegranate,  mulberry,  orange,  lemon,  and  many  others. 
Indeed,  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  southern  Europe  appear  to 
flourish ;  as  well  as  those  of  more  temperate  latitudes,  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  province.  Animal  life  is  equally  abundant  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colony  of  the  Cape.  Insects  are  numerous  in  the  coast  districts, 
and  constitute  a  great  annoyance,  as  well  as  a  serious  injury,  to  the 
settler,  whose  crops  are  subject  to  the  occasional  depredations  of  the 
locust.    Both  iron  and  coal  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 

The  native  tribes  within  this  province  are  chiefly  Zoolahs,  a  people  of 
Caflre  race,  but  more  peaceably  disposed  than  the  Cafires  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape.  They  are  partially  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  settlers,  but  are  in  general  averse  to  any  sustained  application  of 
labour.  There  are  also  some  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race,  who  make  better 
labourers  than  the  Cafires.  The  Zoolahs  alone  have  been  estimated  to 
number  200,000. 

Natal  offers  many  advantages  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and 
is  likely  to  become  hereafter  an  important  agricultural  settlement.  The 
coast  districts,  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  sugar-cane  is  profitably  cultivated,  and 
some  of  its  produce  exported.  Arrow-root  is  also  grown  with  success, 
and  the  coffee-shrub  thrives.  Sugar,  arrow- root,  and  coffee,  are,  indeed, 
at  present  the  most  promising  articles  of  culture.  The  more  elevated 
tracts  of  the  interior  are  better  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other 
grains.  The  land  seems  to  be  less  generally  suitable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, but  homed  cattle  and  horses  appear  to  thrive  in  the  interior 
districts. 

The  two  principal  stations  in  the  Natal  colony  are  D*  Urban  and 
Maritzburg,  the  former  situated  on  the  coast,  and  the  latter  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  inland.  lyUrban  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade:  it  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  Fort  Natal,  which  forms  the  only  harbour  upon 
this  portion  of  the  African  coast;  but  only  vessels  of  small  tonnage 
can  anchor  within  the  harbour.  Maritzbui^,  which  lies  in  a  more 
temperate  district,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  is  the  seat  of 
government 

Natal  constitutes  a  dependency  of  the  Cape  Colony,  under  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  harbour  of  Fort  Natal  lies  at  a  distance  of  300 
miles  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  is  upwards  of 
1000  miles  (by  sea)  from  Cape  Town.  The  voyage  between  the  Cape 
and  Natal  generaUy  occupies  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  but  is  ac- 
complished by  the  aid  of  steam  in  a  much  shorter  interval. 


(677.)  The  general  designation  of  Caitrabia  formerly  included 
all  the  country  extending  idong  the  south-east  coast  of  the  African 
continent,  from  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  O>lony  northward  to  the 
parallel  of  Delagoa  Bay:  but  this  name  is  now  restricted  to  the 
territory  lying  between  the  provinces  of  British  (^flfraria  and  Na- 
tal, and  limited  on  the  north-west  by  the  Orange  River  Republic 
The  native  district  of  Caffraria,  as  comprised  within  these  limiti^ 
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oontains  abont  90,000  aqaan  miles  of  hilly  and  tdenbly^well-watered 
conntiy,  oecapied  by  the  independent  tribes  of  the  CaSte.  race. 

(678.)  The  country  to  the  northward  of  the  Orange  River  is  thinly 
inhabited  by  native  tribes,  many  of  whom  speak  a  di^iect  of  the  Cafiie 
language,  and  appear  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  Caffre  descent.  Among 
these  are  the  Bedinanaa,  who  are  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  Damaras,  who  extend  along  the  western  coasts,  in  the 
JDeighhoQihood  of  Walvisch  Bay.  All  of  them  are  people  of  pastoral 
pursuits,  and  wandering  habits, — possessing  numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
which  form,  indeed,  their  only  wealth. 

At  a  further  distance  in  the  interior,  stratchiag  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Bechuana  territory,  is  the  extensive  region  of  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
reaching  northward  to  the  parallel  of  81^  s.  latitude.  This  consists  of 
an  immense  plain,  neither  destitute  of  grass  nor  trees,  but  in  which  water 
is  extremely  scarce  at  the  surface,  though  readily  obtainable  in  small 
quantities  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region 
•re  principally  Bushmen  and  Kalahari — ^the  latter  a  people  speaking  the 
Bechuana  language.  Still  further  northward  is  a  watered  and  fertile 
country,  in  which  is  situated  the  extensive  lake  of  Ngami  (Art.  605.) 
Lake  Ngami  is  about  70  miles  in  circuit :  a  numerous  population 
dwell  round  its  shores,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is  the  abode  of 
countless  herds  of  wild  animals.  The  river  Zouga,  which  flows  oat  of 
the  lake  (to  the  eastward),  is  afterwards  absorbed  in  the  desert.  The 
river  Tiogh^  a  considerable  siream,  enters  the  lake  on  its  northern  side. 
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(679.)  Madeisa,  situated  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  Is  thirty- 
five  miles  long  by  fourteen  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  an  area 
of  about  290  square  miles.  The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock, 
which  rises  abniptly  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Its  highest  poin^ 
called  the  Peak  of  Ruivo,  reaches  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rivulets ;  these  form  numerous 
cascades,  as  they  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  through  valleys  and  ravines 
covered  with  the  richest  vegetation.  Groves  of  chestnut  and  pine-trees 
stretch  along  the  higher  declivities  of  the  hiUs,  while  the  laige  leaves 
of  the  banana  wave  in  the  lower  plains,  and  the  splendid  foliage  of  the 
palm-tree  is  seen  overtopping  the  roo&  of  the  houses.  The  vine  has 
hitherto  been  the  conmion  object  of  cultivation  throughout  the  island, 
but  has  completely  failed  during  several  successive  years.  The  culture  fi 
the  sugar-cane  has  been  recenuy  inirodnced. 

The  island  of  Madeira  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  (particnlariy 
those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints),  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  uniformity  of  its  climate.  At  Funchal,  the  principal  town,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  67^,  and  there  is  a  diflftvence  of  only  10^  be- 
tween the  hottest  and  coldest  months.  Occasionally,  however,  dariqg 
summer,  the  hot  blast  of  the  sirocco  is  experienced,  and  the  heat  is  then, 
far  a  time,  intense. 

The  population  of  BCadeira  amounts  to  116,000,  nearly  all  of  thoia 
dependent  (at  least  until  a  recent  period)  upon  the  vine  crop.  A  largo 
portion  of  the  wine  ia  exported  to  London,  and  most  of  the  principal 
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^dne-merchantB  are  Sbgiiah.    The  capital,  Fmehal  (25,000  iniiabitaats), 
is  situated  on  the  soath  side  of  the  island. 

About  twentj- seven  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Madeira  is  the 
small  island  of  Porto  Santo  (seven  and  a  half  miles  long  by  three  broadX 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  are  some  rockj  islets  called  the 
DeaertaSb  The  island  of  Madeira,  together  with  these  dependencies, 
belongs  to  Portugal 

The  Canary  kLAVDS,  which  belong  to  Spain,  have  been  described  in 
the  account  of  that  country  (Art  438)1 

(680.)  The  Cape  Ybbds  Jblmxdb  are  a  group  situated  340  mllefi  to 
the  westward  of  the  promontory  from  which  their  name  is  derived. 
They  consist  of  Santiago,  Togo,  Brava,  Mayo,  Boavista*  Sal,  St  Nicolas; 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Antonio,  with  a  few  of  smaller  size.  The 
largest  oif  them,  Santiago,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles. 
They  are  all  hilly,  and  fogo,  the  most  elevated,  is  an  active  volcana 

The  surface  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  is  veiy  generally  rocky,  arid, 
and  barren ;  water  is  scarce,  and  of  indifferent  quality.  In  the  more 
fertile  parts,  cotton  is  extensively  grown,  as  well  as  sugar  and  indigo^ 
upon  a  more  limited  scale.  Praits  (including  lemons,  oranges,  pine* 
apples,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  melons)  are  generally  abundant.  There 
ie  a  fine  breed  of  asses  and  mules,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  the 
West  Indies ;  goata,  poultry,  and  turtle,  are  plentiiuL  Salt  is  extensivelj 
produced  in  all  the  itlanda,  and  fonns  a  principal  article  of  export. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  belong  to  Portagal,  and  form  a  separate  pro- 
vince, in  which  are  included  the  Portuguese  possesions  on  the  coast  of- 
SencgambiiL  The  town  of  Porto  Prt^Of  on  the  island  of  Santiago^ 
was  formerly  the  capital,  but  the  seat  of  government  has  been  removed 
to  MindeUo^  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  The  best  harbour  in  the  group 
is  Porto  Grande,  in  the  last-mentioned  island.  The  population  of  the 
entire  archipelago  is  about  40,000. 

(68 1 . )  The  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince's,  St.  Thomas,  and  AnnaboUf 
are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Fesnakdo  Po,  the  largest  (only  twenty-three  miles  distant  from  the 
mainland  of  Africa),  isa^iut  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad.  It  is  veiy 
mountainous,  the  highest  point,  Clarence  Peak,  rising  to  upwards  of 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  islaod  is  covered  with  large  and  valuable 
timber,  and  contains  a  native  population  of  several  ^nsands.  The 
chief  town,  Chrence^  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  negroes,  and  possesses  a 
lew  mercantile  establishments.     Fernando  Po  belongs  to  Spain. 

PkUNCB*8  Islamd  and  St.  Thomas  both  belong  to  Portugal.  The 
former  is  nine  and  a  half  miles  long  by  six  broad, — the  latter  more  than 
double  those  dimensions.  Both  iskuids  are  mountainous  and  fertile. 
live  stock  and  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  some  traffic  is  carried  on 
by  the  few  Portuguese  residents  on  each ;  but  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  native.  The  residence  of  the  governor-general  for  the  two 
islands  is  on  St.  Thomas. 

The  island  of  AiiKABOzr  (or  Anno  Bom),  which  is  only  four  miles  in 
length  by  two  in  breadth,  rises  to  the  height  of  3000  feet :  both  this  and 
Prince's  Island  are  of  volcanic  formation.  Annabon  contains  numerous 
aheep^  goats,  and  pigs,  besides  abundance  of  fruits,  and  is  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  these  refreshments.  The  population  is 
entirely  native,  nnder  a  native  chief  or  king ;  the  island  is  cUomed  both 
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hy  the  PortogueM  and  BpsnUh  goTemments,  neither  of  which,  however, 
exercises  1107  real  authority. 

(682.)  The  island  of  Abceksiov  lies  at  a  distance  of  960  miles  to  the 
south-westward  of  Cape  Palmas,  the  nearest  point  of  the  African  coast. 
It  is  in  south  latitude  7^  56',  and  west  longitude  14°  24'. 

Ascension  is  eight  miles  long  by  six  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
thirty-four  square  miles :  it  is  mostly  covered  with  mountains,  the  highest 
point  of  whidi  rises  to  2870  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  island  is  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  has  in  general  a  rugged  and  desolate  aspect, 
consisting  of  huge  masses  of  rock  irregularly  piled  on  one  another.  The 
more  level  tracts  round  the  beach  consist  of  rough  lava  rock,  intersected 
by  deep  fissures  and  ravines.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  spring  in  the 
interior. 

The  climate  of  Ascension  is  perfectly  healthy.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  coldest  month  (April)  is  72*8,  and  the  variation  in  the  warmth 
of  the  air  is  confined  within  a  very  smaU  annual  range.  Turtle  of 
large  size  (many  of  them  weighing  from  500  to  800  lbs.)  are  the  most 
abundant  produce  of  the  islimd.  Wild  goats  are  plentUul,  and  some 
sheep  and  cattle  are  now  reared. 

Ascension  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  discovered 
npon  Ascension-day,  in  1 501,  by  a  Spanish  navigator.  It  has  no  native 
inhabitants,  bat  became  from  an  early  period  the  occasional  resort  of 
homeward-bound  Indiamen,  and  other  vessels  engaged  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  seas.  The  British  government  placed  a  small 
settlement  upon  the  isUind  in  1815,  since  which  tisLe  it  has  been  main- 
tained in  British  possession — chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  a  naval  station, 
and  as  a  victualling  establishment  for  the  use  of  the  squadron  engaged  in 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

The  site  of  the  government  settlement  is  Georae  Town,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  si^e  anchorage. 

(683.)  The  island  of  St.  Helena  (15°  55'  s.  hiL,  5^  43'  w.  long.)  is 
nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  African 
coast,  and  lies  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  AjBcension. 
It  is  an  irregular  oblong  in  form  (measuring  ten  miles  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  and  between  five  and  six  miles  in  average  breadth),  and 
includes  an  area  of  aboat  forty -seven  square  miles. 

Like  Ascension,  -the  island  of  St.  Helena  is  of  volcanic  formation  :  it 
presents  to  the  sea  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  600  to  1200  feet 
in  height,  with  an  undulating  plain,  interspersed  with  conical  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  upon  its  summit.  The  highest  point  of  the  island,  Diana 
Peak,  rises  to  2700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  though  rather 
humid.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  61 '4,  the  mean  of  the  sum- 
mer months  63*8,  and  of  winter  58*3,  showing  remarkably  little  vari- 
ation between  the  opposite  seasons.  Indeed,  the  mild  and  equable 
character  of  its  air  causes  the  island  to  be  occaaionally  resorted  to  by 
residents  in  India,  as  a  means  of  recruiting  their  strength.  The  summer 
rains  ffdl  in  January  or  February,  and  the  winter  rains  in  July  or 
August,  but  showers  are  frequent  and  refreshing  throughout  the  year. 

When  first  viewed  from  the  sea,  St.  Helena  presents  a  barren  aspect  \ 
bnt  the  interior  is  watered  by  nnmerous  sprirgs,  and  is  covered  with  a 
rich  verdure.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile,    yrvdta  and  vegetables  are 
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abandantlj  grown,  and  the  coffee-plant  is  cultiTated  on  a  limited  scale ; 
cattle  and  poultry  are  numeroos. 

St.  Helena  has  a  population  of  nearly  7000  ;  abont  a  third  of  these  are 
Europeans,  but  the  majority  consist  of  negroes  and  other  coloured  races, 
among  whom  are  natives  of  many  parts  both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  besides 
numerous  half-castes,  or  people  of  mixed  breed.  The  people  of  colour 
are  employed  either  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  various  branches 
of  manual  labour  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  island. 

St.  Helena  belongs  to  Britain,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  homeward- 
bound  vessels  for  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  and  water.  The  capital* 
James  Town,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  at  one 
of  the  four  openings  by  which  the  interior  is  alone  accessible  from  the 
sea.  The  town  and  harbour  are  protected  by  strong  batteries  planted 
on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  island  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Bri- 
tain since  1668,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  period  it  was  under 
the  administration  of  the  Eiwt  India  Ck>mpany,  to  whom  it  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.  It  derives  celebrity  from  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  who  died  there  in  1821,  after  six  years  of  exile. 

(684.)  At  a  distance  of  1750  miles  to  the  s.  by  w.  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  a  group  of  three  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called 
Tristan  d'Acunha  (from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century).  The  two  others  are 
named  Inaccessible  Island  and  Nightingale  Island.  All  three  of  them 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water,  and  Sie  highest  point  of  Tristan  d'Acunha 
is  6400  feet  above  the  sea, — forming  a  dome-shaped  summit,  within 
which  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

These  islands  belong  nominally  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  a  few  Scotch  and  American  families  established 
their  abode  upon  them,  but  their  climate  and  situation — in  the  midst  of 
an  unsheltered  and  stormy  sea — alike  imfit  them  for  a  permanent  place 
of  residence,  and  they  have  since  been  again  abandoned  to  undisturbed 
solitude. 

(685.)  Madaoaboax  measures  about  1000  miles  in  length,  from  Cape 
Amber,  its  northern  extremity,  to  Cape  SL  Mary,  its  most  southern  point, 
and  has  an  average  breadth  of  three  hundred  miles.  Its  area  exceeds 
200,000  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  Madagascar  forms  a  broad  and  high  table-land,  crossed 
by  various  mountain-chains ;  the  highest  peaks  are  probably  from  8000 
to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  All  this  part  of  the  island  is  healthy  ;  tho 
coasts  are  low  and  flat,  and  liable  to  pestilential  fevers,  which  are  equally 
dangerous  to  the  natives  and  to  Euroj^eans.  In  some  parts  of  the  isUnd 
there  arc  frequent  and  distinct  indications  of  volcanic  action.  Bivers  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  many  considerable  lakes,  both  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior.  The  whole  island  abounds  in  mineral  riches  of  every 
description,  as  well  as  in  rice,  silk,  cotton,  spices,  and  magnificent  timber. 
Cattle  are  numerous,  both  in  a  tame  and  wild  state,  and  there  are  im- 
mense herds  of  wUd  pigs. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  (called  the  Mahgcuy)  consist  of  numerous 
tribes,  of  various  appearance  and  origin.  Two  great  divisions  are  con- 
spicuous among  them  — a  black  and  a  brown  race,  the  former  apparently 
of  negro  extraction,  the  latter  bearing  more  resemblance  to  the  Malay 
family  of  nations.    Hie  roling  people  in  the  island  are  a  tribe  called  tho 
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Hovahg,  wfao  occnpT'  die  central  prorince  of  Ankora,  and  hftve  sabdoed 
and  rendered  tribatary  to  their  power  the  people  of  aO  the  other  pfo- 
Tinceit.  The  power  of  the  Hovahs,  howeTer,  is  said  to  hare  declhrad 
greatlfof  late. 

The  Malagasy  in  general  haTe  attained  a  certain  degree  of  cirilisation: 
iSbffj  niiderstand  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  make  namerons  warlike  im- 
plements ;  many  of  them  are  good  workmen,  as  jeweDers,  silvenmithi; 
and  embroiderers,  and  some  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cotlasseSp  gun- 
locks,  silver  chains,  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  and  beautiful  carpeta.  But 
the  greater  number  of  the  population  are  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and 
manjr  barbarous  practices  preraiL  There  is  no  establtriied  prie^bood 
in  Madagascar,  but  numberless  idols  are  worshipped.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  island  is  supposed  to  be  between  four  and  five  miliiinUL 
The  government  is  a  strict  despotism,  and  domestic  slavery  prevails  as 
an  institution  throughout  the  island. 

The  town  of  Tcananarioo^  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the  capitsl  of 
the  Hovahs,  and  has  25,000  inhabitants.  Among'  the  numerous  ports  on 
the  coast,  the  most  frequented  is  Tamataot,  on  the  east  side  of  the  idand. 
FouU  Point,  a  short  distance  to  the  northward,  is  also  a  seat  of  some 
trade.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  same  coast,  is  the  ilne  inlet  of  Ant^ 
tmgtt  Bay,  which  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  the  favouite 
resort  for  the  whalers  of  all  nations.  8t  Augtutime's  Bay^  is  ibn 
south-west,  is  also  a  place  of  resort  for  foreign  shipping. 

The  French  are  tiie  only  Europeans  who  possess  any  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar.  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  south-east  coast,  the 
site  of  a  former  French  settlement,  has  been  abandoned  ;  but  the  island 
of  St.  Mary  (to  the  south  of  Antongil  Bay),  and  JVbs  Bik  Mutdy  off  the 
north-west  coast,  both  belong  to  that  nation,  and  ate  the  seat  of  some 
trade.  thons:b  of  inconsiderable  amount. 

(686.)  The  island  of  Bourbon  (or  Reunion,  as  it  is  also  calledX  lies 
400  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Madagascar,  and  has  an  area  of  about  900 
square  miles.  It  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  consists  of  two 
high  mountains,  one  of  which— the  FSton  des  Neiges,  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano ;  —  the  other,  eaOed  the  Piton  de  la  Foumaise,  is  a  rolcano  in  fre- 
quent activity.  Round  the  coast  there  is  a  narrow  belt  oi  land  wfaieh 
is  of  moderate  elevation  and  great  fertility.  The  island  is  well  watered, 
the  climate  healthy,  and  the  air  remarkably  pure. 

Bourbon  belongs  to  Fhmce  ;  it  contains  a  population  of  107,000; 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  natives  of  Madagascar.  Cultivation 
is  restricted  to  the  coasts  of  the  island,  the  mountain-region  in  the 
Interior  being  without  inhabitants.  The  sugar-cane  is  the  chief  object 
of  growth  ;  besides  this  are  cloves,  coffee,  pepper,  and  tobacco.  Some 
com  is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ;  eattfe  are 
imported  from  Madagascar,  and  pigs  are  very  numerously  resired.  The 
trade  of  Bourbon  is  principally  with  France,  and,  after  that  countxy,  wMi 
India,  Madagascar,  and  the  Mauritins:  sugar,  cloves,  and  coffee,  are  the 
chief  exports — manufactured  goods,  com,  and  cattle,  the  principal 
articles  of  import.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  the  town  of  St  Dema,  on 
the  north  coast 

(687.)  The  island  of  MAtntrrms  lies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  under  the 
20th  parallel  of  a.  latitude,  and  57^  SO'  e.  longitude, — at  a  distance  of 
115  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Bourbon,  and  between  five  and  ax 
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hundred  mfies  east  of  Madagascar.  It  is  of  nearly  oival  fbmi,  measoriiig 
forty  mfles  in  length  from  north  to  sooth,  and  twentj-eix  miles  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  wHh  an  area  of  676  aqaaie  mflea.*  Ihrongli 
near^  its  entne  eircnit  the  island  is  snnoimded  bj  a  b«ik  of  coral,  ua 
openings  in  which  afford  the  only  sale  approach  to  its  diotes  ;  the  two 
principal  of  these  openings  are  Fort  Louis,  on  the  noith-west  coast,  and 
Grand  Port,  on  the  sonth-east  side  of  the  island. 

Maoritios  is  chiefly  of  Tolcanie  formation ;  tbe  interior  ftnrms  a  series 
of  high  plains,  aroand  which  are  chains  of  hiDs^  desoend^g  by  gradnal 
slopes  to  the  sea-shore.  Hie  hills  are  less  elerated  and  mgged  thim  those 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bonrixm,  but  some  of  them  rin  into  sharp 
and  precipitons  pe«^ ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Peler 
Botte  Mountain  (sitnated  to  the  8.S.  of  Port  Loais),  which  has  an  eleT»- 
tion  of  2874  feet,  and  is  amongst  the  highest  sammits  of  the  island.  The 
Moontain  of  Ririire  Noire,  in  the  south- west,  is  9902  feet  in  altitude. 
Nnmerons  streams  descend  from  the  hilly  regions  to  the  coast,  ibrming 
cascades  In  their  course,  and  running  through  Talleys  and  raYines  which 
frequently  display  tbe  most  beantiiU  and  diversified  scenery.  The  air  Is 
heiUthy,  the  soil  of  the  lower  grounds  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  Tege- 
tation  rich,  yaried,  and  luxuriant  At  Fort  Louis  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year  is  78*6,  the  mean  of  summer  SI'S,  and  of  winter  75*0. 

The  population  of  Mauritius  amounts  to  938,000^  the  majority  of  whoaa 
are  negroes  and  other  people  of  colour.  The  white  inhabitants  are  prio* 
cipally  of  French  descent  (the  island  having  formerly  been  a  dependency 
of  Fiance);  there  are  also  English  and  other  settlers.  The  prindpid 
produce  of  the  island  is  sn|»ar  ;  besides  diis  are  coffee,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tortoise-shell,  with  ebony  and  other  woodSb  But  the  sugar-cane  ii 
throughout  the  chief  object  of  enltiration.  Maoritnis  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  India,  the  Cape  Colony,  Britain,  and  the  Australian 
Colonies.  The  sugar  of  Mauritius  is  extensively  exported  to  the 
mother  country,  and  manufactured  goods  received  in  return.  Bice  it 
lar^ly  imported  from  India,  partly  for  the  sappfy  of  tbe  Ospe. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  the  town  of  iV(  Lomig,  sitnated  on  the  har- 
bour of  that  name  (on  the  n.w.  coast),  wMch  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade, 
and  has  about  26,000  inhabitants,  llie  only  other  considerable  town  is 
Grand  Port^  or  Mahibomrg^  upon  the  south-east  coast. 

The  island  of  Mauritius  was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  in  159S» 
and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Holland :  it  was 
subsequently  taicen  possession  of  by  Firance,  and  remained  a  French 
colony  until  the  year  1810.  During  this  period  it  was  called  the  **Iile 
of  France."  In  1810  it  was  captured  by  Britain,  and  confirmed  to  this 
country  at  the  peace  in  1814,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  government  of  Mauritius  includes  as  dependencies  tbe  small  island 
of  Boderigue,  together  with  the  Seychelle  and  Amirante  Islands,  and  a  few 
scattered  and  detached  islets.  Boderigue^  situated  300  miles  to  the  east 
<^  Mauritius,  has  an  area  of  about  188  square  miles :  it  is  hilly,  watered, 
and  fertile,  and  is  mhabited  by  a  few  settlers,  principailj  of  French 
descent 

*  Abont  the  size  of  the  county  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales. 
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The  Seych^  hUmdt  (700  miles  to  the  noTth-eaat  of  Madagascar,  and 
upwards  of  1000  to  the  northward  of  Mauritios)  are  a  numerous  group, 
aU  resting  on  a  coral  hank ;  but  the  islands  UiemselYes  are  composed 
principally  of  granite.  The  largest,  called  MahS,  is  about  forty-eight 
square  miles  in  area.  They  possess  many  excellent  harbours,  and  are 
covered  wirh  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  consisting  chiefly  of  palms,  among 
which  the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  conspicuous.  Some  cotton  is  grown  on  these 
islands,  which  have  a  popnUtion  of  between  7000  and  8000. 

The  Amirante  Uand$  are  a  coral  group,  to  the  south-westward  of  the 
Seychelles,  which  islands  they  resemble  in  the  character  of  their  pro- 
duce ;  they  are  all  of  small  sise,  and  only  elevated  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  above  die  sea.  The  SeycheUe  and  Amirante  Islands  are  under 
the  charge  of  an  agent  from  the  Mauritius.  The  Chagoa  Archipelago 
(Ajrt.  531)  is  also  enumerated  among  the  dependencies  of  this  colonj. 

The  island  of  Bianritins,  with  its  dependencies,  forms  one  of  the  dioceses 
of  the  Enjrlish  Colonial  Church. 

(688.)  The  Comoro  Iblamds  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  midway  between  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of  the 
African  mainland.  They  are  high  and  mountainous  in  the  interior:  the 
lower  grounds  near  the  sea  abound  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of 
tropicid  grains  and  fruits.  The  largest  of  them,  called  Comoro,  is  ninety 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  who  speak  the 
Arabic  language,  and  profess  the  Mohammedan  relicion.  The  island  of 
Johanna  is  the  most  flourishing  of  the  group :  the  ouers  are  named  Mo- 
hilla  and  Mayotta. 

(689.)  SoooTBA  is  a  large  island  which  lies  off  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Africa,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Golf  of  Aden,  at  a  distance  of  130  miles 
from  Cape  GuardafuL  It  is  eighty-one  lines  in  length,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  1200  square  miles.  Socotra  is  mountainous  in  the  interior. 
The  whole  island  ia  a  mass  of  primitive  rock ;  the  soil  is  generally  hard 
and  arid,  and  in  a  great  degree  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  some  of  the 
valleys  and  lower  plains  are  watered  and  fertile. 

The  chief  produce  of  Socotra  consists  of  aloes,  dates,  figs,  and  a  few 
other  fruits ;  the  dragon's  blood  tree  (the  trunk  of  which  yields  a  resinous 
substance,  whence  its  name  is  derived)  is  also  found  here,  and  its  produce 
is  collected  for  exportation :  camels,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  and  oxen,  are 
numerous.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Arabs,  and  people  of  niixed 
Arabic  and  foreign  extraction.  The  sovereignty  of  the  island  is  claimed 
by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  regularly  constituted 
oathoritj. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

irOBTH  AXEBIGA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 

(690.)  The  entire  continent  of  America  (or  the  New 
World*)  stretches  in  a  north  and  south  direction  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  former  of  which  lies 
upon  its  eastern,  and  the  latter  on  its  western  side.  On  the 
north  it  presents  an  extensiye  line  of  coast  to  the  waters  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  towards  the  south  it  terminates  in  a 
group  of  rocky  islands,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Cape 
Horn. 

The  most  northerly  point  of  the  American  mainland  is 
the  extremity  of  Boothia  peninsula,  adjoining  Bellot  Strait, 
in  N.  lat  72^ :  the  most  southerly  point  is  Cape  Fratoard, 
in  53°  64'  s.  latitude.  The  entire  length  of  the  continent 
from  north  to  south  exceeds  nine  thousand  miles.  The 
most  eastern  point  of  the  New  World  is  Cape  Braneo  (34^ 
5(y  w.  long.,  and  7°  30^  to  the  south  of  the  equator) ;  the 
most  western  is  Cape  Prince  of  WoUm^  in  168^  w.  longi^ 
tude,  which  is  divided  from  the  eastenmiost  extremity  of 
Asia  by  Behring  Strait 

The  widest  part  of  North  America^  nearly  under  the  line 
of  the  45th  parallel,  is  three  thousand  one  hundred  miles 
across  from  sea  to  sea,  and  to  the  northward  of  this  line  the 
continent  preserves  a  considerable  extension  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west  To  the  southward  of  the  45th  parallel  it 
diminishes  in  width,  forming  below  the  parallel  of  30°  a  re* 
gion  of  greatly  contracted  dimensions,  which  gradually 
tapers  into  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama.  The  southern 
hfijf  of  the  continent  spreads  under  the  line  of  the  5th  pa- 

*  America  is  called  the  New  World  becsiue  its  existence  was  first 
made  known  to  Europeans  so  recently  as  a.d.  1492,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbiis. 
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rallel  (s.  latitude)  to  a  breadth  of  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred miles,  but  thence  rapidly  narrows  towards  its  south- 
ward extremity. 

On  the  whole,  the  breadth  of  the  New  World  bears  but 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  its  length.  In  this  respect 
America  differs  from  the  Eastern  Continent,  the  greatest 
dimensions  of  which  are  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  while 
the  Western  Continent  stretches  from  north  to  south. 

America  is  divided  into  two  great  parts — North  and 
South  America — which  are  connected  by  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  Nortii  America  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  8,600,000  English  square  miles,  with  a 
coast-line  of  24,500  miles.  South  America  contains  about 
7,000,000  English  square  miles,  and  has  a  coast  of  14,500 
miles  long  (Art.  83).  These  dimensions  ai«  ezdnaiTe  of  the 
various  islands  belonging  to  the  New  World,  the  area  of 
which  is  perhaps  equal  to  a  milHon  of  square  niiles. 

(691.)  Boundaries  and  JSxtent—Novtu  Axebica  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Cksean :  the  Pacific 
Ocean  washes  its  western  and  south-western  shores;  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  theGulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
are  to  the  enstward.  The  extremity  of  Boothia  peninsula  is 
its  most  northern  point ;  Cape  Mariato  (to  the  s.  w.  of  the 
Panama  Isthmus)^  the  most  southern.  The  most  easterly 
point  of  North  America  is  Cape  Chariet^  upon  the  coast  of 
Labrador  (55°  40'  w.  long.) ;  the  most  westerly  is  Cap^ 
IMnce  of  JVaks,  beside  the  channel  of  Behring  Strait 

(692.)  Inland  Seas,  Gulfs,  and  Straits.— The  eastern 
coast  of  the  New  World  is  much  more  irregular  and  indented 
than  the  western,  and  North  America  is  more  so  than  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent.  Nearly  all  the  principal  in- 
lets belong  consequently  to  the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans,  which  wash  the  eastern  and  northern  shores 
of  this  continent. 

The  principal  inlets  upon  thd  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  are  Baffin's  Bay,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gnlf  of  St 
Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays  both  belong  to  the  north-eastern  region  of 
the  New  World,  but  only  the  latter  penetrates  the  eontinental  coaste  of 
America,  the  former  being  wholly  suirounded  by  !ts  extensive  insolur 
masses.  Baffin's  Bay  stretches  northward  to  the  78th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  forma  a  broad  and  deep  seis  upwards  of  three  hundred  mUes  in  width. 
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and  bonnded  on  either  ride  b^r  steep  and  roclcjr  shores.  Upon  the  east 
side  the  coasts  form  numberless  clifjb  and  precipitous  islands,  which  are 
backed  in  the  mterior  bj  lofty  and  snow-covered  mountains.  The  naviga- 
tion of  Baffin's  Baj  is  open  between  the  months  of  Jnne  and  September, 
bat  daring  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  beset  with  hage  masses  of  float- 
ing ice,  which  are  so  namerons  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  vessels 
to  direct  their  ooorse  through  them,  and  near  the  shores  it  becomes 
annually  fast  bound  with  fixed  ice. 

Hie  broad  channel  of  DaMg  Strait  connects  Baffin's  Bay  with  the 
Atlantic ;  a  powerful  current  flows  to  the  northward  along  the  east  ride 
of  this  strait,  skiiting  the  western  shores  of  Greenland  as  far  as  the  pa- 
rallel of  67^,  where  it  crosses  the  strait,  and  thence  sets  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  This  current 
brings  into  the  Atlantic  many  of  the  immense  icebergs  found  floating  in 
Baffin's  Bay  and  tlie  adjacent  seas.  The  large  black  whale  abounds  in 
Baffin's  Bay  and  the  adjoining  channels. 

Lametuier  Sound  is  a  oonriderable  opening  on  the  west  ride  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  fonns  the  channel  of  entrance  to  the  sea  which  washes  the 
northern  shores  of  tlie  American  continent  Smith*9  Sotmd,  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  appears  to  lead  into  an  open  polar  sea  to  the  northward,  and 
has  been  explored  to  as  high  a  latitade  as  89^  12'. 

HudaotCM  Bojf  is  prc^ierly  a  great  inland  sea,  and  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  globe,  being  only  second  to  the  Mediterranean  in  magnitude.  It 
covers  an  area  of  not  less  than  350.000  square  miles — conriderably  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  Baltic,  and  nearly  as  large  again  as  the  basin 
of  the  Black  Sea  (Arts.  8.  14).  Its  greatest  extent  north  and  south 
(along  the  line  of  the  80di  meridian)  exceeds  a  thousand  miles,  and  its 
widest  part  is  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles  across.  Like  Baffin's 
Bay,  it  is  obstructed  by  ice  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  near 
the  shores  it  contains  many  shoals,  reefs,  and  islets.  The  southernmost 
part  of  this  sea  forms  JametfM  Bay,  and  on  its  north-west  ride  are  the  es- 
tuaries of  ChutarfM  Inki  and  IFaper  J?wer.  Hudson's  Bay  is  entered 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  channel  of  HudaotCa  Strait,  which  is  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  but  is  closed  by  ice  during  nine  months  of  the 
year :  farther  to  the  north  are  Frobisher't  Strait  and  other  channels, 
which  are  also  probity  connected  with  the  waters  of  this  great  inland 
sea.  The  brood  arm  of  Hudson's  Bay  which  stretches  furthest  in  a 
northward  direction  is  called  Fox  Ckannd, 

The  Qulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fondy  lie  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America.  The  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  is  entered  from  the 
Atlantic  by  a  broad  channel  to  the  southward  of  Newfoundland,  and  also 
by  the  narrower  Strait  of  BeBe  Isle,  which  Ues  between  the  north-western 
part  of  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  gulf  has  everywhere 
a  deep  bottom,  bat  its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  fogs  which 
almost  constantly  prevail,  and  which  are  most  fireqnent  in  the  early  part 
of  Bommer.  Daring  the  prevalence  of  these  fogs,  which  sometimes  last 
for  many  days  in  sacoesrion,  the  only  safe  guidance  of  a  ye^sel  consists 
in  the  constant  nse  of  the  deep-sea  lead,  with  continual  reference  to  a 
chart  showing  correct  soundings.  In  the  months  of  October  and  No* 
Tember  the  fogs  and  rain  are  replaced  by  thick  snow,  which  causes  equal 
embarrassment  to  the  navigator. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  the  gulf  becomes  inucfa  impeded  by  float- 
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juk  ice,  which  towards  the  moathof  the  river  St  Lawrence  fonns  broken 
fields,  stretching  across  finom  shore  to  shore.  In  winter  and  spring  the 
entrance  and  eastern  parts  of  the  gnlf  are  freqnentlj  covered  with  ice, 
and  vessels  are  sometimes  beset  for  many  days.  IsUnds  of  ice  are  oft^ 
met  with  even  daring  the  summer  monuis ;  these  are  probably  brought 
into  it  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  towwds  the  entrance  of  which  they 
have  been  carried  by  the  southerly  current  of  Davis's  Sdnit,  mentioned 
abovCi  ' 

The  Bay  of  Ftaidy  is  a  long  and  narrow  gulf  which  runs  up  in  a  north- 
easterly  direction  between  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  coast  of 
the  continent.  Its  navigation  is  exposed  to  great  danger,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  extraordinary  strength  and  rapidity  of  its  tides.  At  tiie  time  of 
the  equinoxes  the  spring-tides  rise  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  70  feet 
towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  the  ordinary  spring-tides  to  30  feet 
perpendicular,  forming  a  head-wave  which  rolls  onward  with  tremen- 
dous velocity  and  strength. 

(693.)  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  form  together  a 
vast  basin,  divided  fh>m  the  open  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  by  chains  and 
groups  of  islands,  like  the  seas  which  extend  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  of  oval  form,  and 
in  its  longest  diameter  measures  eleven  hundred  miles  across:  its 
shores  are  in  general  low,  and  lined  with  flat  sandy  islands  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast.  In  the  open  parts  the  navigation  is  safe  and 
easy,  but  a  dangerous  group  of  islets  and  reefs  (callMl  the  Alacranes) 
lies  to  the  northward  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  is  by 
the  Strait  of  Florida,  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
Bahama  Islands ;  to  the  south-eastward  of  this  channel  is  the  Bahama 
Sea,  which  extends  between  the  shores  of  Cuba  and  the  TU^awia 
Archipelago,  and  forms  a  kind  of  eastern  off-set  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Bohemia  Sea  is  thickly  beset  with  banks  and  reefs  of  coral,  which 
render  its  navigation  in  the  highest  degree  intricate  and  dangerous. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  distinguished  by  the  high  temperature  of  its 
water,  which  is  generally  86^,  or  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  open  ocean  between  the  same  parallels,  and  even  higher  than 
that  of  the  sea  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoodof  the  equator.  The 
powerful  current  known  as  the  Oulf  Stream  (which  crosses  the  North 
Atlantic  from  west  to  east)  originates  in  this  gulf — passing  with  great 
velocity  through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Florida,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
higher  relative  temperature  of  the  water  whence  it  is  derived.*  Strong 
currents  are  experienced  in  the  Bahama  Sea,  and  add  to  the  perils  of 
navigation  among  its  numerous  islands  and  ree&. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  extends  eighteen  hundred  nules  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  and  (in  its  widest  part)  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  north 
to  south.  It  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  broad  passage 
between  Cape  Catoche  (at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan) 

*  Throughout  its  course  across  the  Atlantic  the  vrater  of  the  gulf 
stream  is  several  degrees  warmer  than  the  ocean  in  its  neighbourhood^ 
and  preserves  this  higher  temperature  as  far  from  its  origin  as  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  the  Azores. 
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and  the  wetternmoet  point  of  the  island  of  Caba,  and  la  entered  from  the 
Atlantic  bj  nnmerouB  channels  which  divide  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
West  Indian  Archipelaga  Upon  the  west  and  soath-west  the  Caribbean 
Sea  forms  the  Qnlfs  of  Honduras  and  Mosquito,  and  upon  the  south  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  the  Gulf  of  -Yenezuela,  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The 
three  last-mentioned  belong  to  the  coasts  of  South  America. 

The  southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  generally  high  and  rocky : 
its  navigation  is  for  the  most  part  clear  and  open,  but  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Gulis  of  Darien  and  Honduras,  and  also  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  it  contains  several  reefs  and  rocky  banks.* 

(694.)  The  most  considerable  inlet  upon  the  western  side 
of  North  America  is  the  Gvlf  of  CaUfomiOj  which  stretches 
inland  for  upwards  of  700  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
less  than  80  miles.  Upon  its  western  side  is  the  long  and 
narrow  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia was  formerly  noted  for  an  extensive  pearl-fishery. 

Upon  the  north-west  coast  of  America  are  Cook's  Lilet, 
Bristol  Bay,  Norton  Sound,  and  Kotzebue  Sound,  the 
last-mentioned  of  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Behring's 
Strait,  and  belongs  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Bristol  Bay  and 
Norton  Sound  are  inlets  of  Behring's  Sea. 

Behring^s  Strait^  which  connects  the  Pacific  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  divides  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  is  57 
miles  across  in  its  narrowest  part,  but  rapidly  widens  both 
to  the  northward  and  southward.  Its  depth  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  is  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty  fathoms  :  a 
strong  current  sets  through  it  to  the  northward — or  from 
the  Pacific  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

(695.)  The  principal  inlet  upon  the  Arctic  coast  of  Ame- 
rica is  the  Gtdf  of  Boothia,  which  is  entered  from  Barrow's 
Strait,  on  the  northward,  by  the  channel  called  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet 

Barrow*s  Strait  Uea  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  leads  from 
Baffin's  Baj  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
upon  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  this 
strait,  from  which  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  branches  off  to  the  southward. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  Barrow's  Strait  is  an  opening  called  Wellington 
Channel,  which  leads  into  a  wider  estuary,  to  which  die  name  of  Queen's 
Channel  is  giren.  All  these  channels  and  straits  are  blocked  up  by  ice 
during  nine  or  ten  months  of  each  year,  and  in  some  seasons  the  ice  does 
not  melt  for  two  or  more  years  in  succession. 

*  Both  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  coral  reefs  and 
rocky  islets  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Keys,  or  Cay* :  these 
are  especially  numerous  off  the  southern  coasts  of  Florida,  and  among  the 
Bahama  archipelago. 
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(696.)  CapeSf  PemnsulaSy  Sfc, — ^The  principal  beadlands 
upon  the  northern  coasts  of  the  New  World  are  Cape  Lis- 
bume,  Icy  Cape,  Cape  Barrow,  and  Cape  Bathurst. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  North  America  are  Cape  Fare- 
well (^Greenland),  Cape  WaLungham,  Cape  Charles,  Cape 
Bace  (Newfoundland),  Cape  Breton,  Cape  Sable  (Nova 
Scotia),  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hatteras^  Cape  Sable  (Florida)^ 
Cape  Catoche,  and  Cape  Gracias-^-dios.  On  the  western 
coasts  of  the  continent  are  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Cape  Mendo- 
cino, and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  with  others  of  less  im- 
portance. 

The  principal  peninsulas  on  the  east  side  of  North 
America  are  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  and  Yucatan. 

The  peninsula  of  Labrador  is  nearly  surrounded  bj  the 
waters  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Galf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the 
southward  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  united  to  the 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto,  only  eight  miles 
across.  The  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan  both  adjoin 
the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

The  only  considerable  peninsulas  on  the  west  side  of  the 
continent  are  Lower  California  and  Alashka. 

On  the  north  are  Boothia  and  Melville  peninsulas. 

(697.)  The  whole  of  that  narrow  portion  of  the  New  World  which  is 
sitoated  between  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other,  is  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus :  the  Isthmns  of  JE^ama  is  the  narrowest 
portion  of  this  region.  The  narrow  tract  of  the  Panama  Isthmns 
stretches  for  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  with  an  average  width  of  from  fiftj  to  eighty  mile6» 
and  in  one  place  it  is  onlj  twenty-eight  miles  across  fin>m  sea  to  sea. 

At  two  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  approach  within  a  short  distance : — 
these  points  are  respectively  distinguished  as  the  isthmuses  of  Chiq[ai- 
mnla  and  Tehuantepec.  The  Isthmus  of  Ghiquimula  is  170  miles 
across,  between  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Qulf  of  Honduras  and  the 
Pacific.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  between  the  gulf  of  that  name  od 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  upon  the  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
is  140  miles  across. 

(698. )  Surface  of  North  America. — There  is  considerable 
analogy  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
iN^ew  World  in  regard  to  their  natural  features.  Both  North, 
and  South  America  have  vast  plains  in  the  interior,  with, 
mountain -chains  towards  the  outer  borders  of  the  c(uitizieQt» 
and  extending  along  the  coasts.  In  this  respect  the  weslena 
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eontineBt  difien  strikingly  from  the  Old  World,  in  which 
the  central  parts  of  the  continent  are  in  general  oocnpied  bj 
high  plateaus  or  mountain-chains,  while  the  lowland  regions 
spread  around  these,  and  stretch  towards  the  shores  of  the 
surrounding  oceans. 

(699.)  Mountains  and  Plateaus. — The  most  extensiye 
system  of  mountains  in  North  America  bears  the  name  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  extend  from  north  to  south 
through  all  the  wider  part  of  the  continent ;  or  from  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north  to  about  the  paral- 
lel of  30°  on  the  south,  where  thej  are  gradnallj  lost  in  the 
table-lands  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus.  In  this  long  range  of 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  they  present  many  dififerences 
of  aspect. 

In  liwir  northern  portioii  the  Bocky  Mountains  we  not  moro  than 
from  one  to  two  thoosnnd  feet  in  eleTation,  and  consist  of  nnmeroui 
parallel  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  loogitadinal  valleys:  tothenorthwaid 
of  the  50th  parallel,  the  moantain-system  is  crossed  in  several  places  by 
transverse  v^eys  (at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  chain),  thioas^ 
the  openings  of  which  &  waters  npon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ranges 
commanicate.  As  they  advance  to  the  southward,  the  height  increases, 
and  under  the  69nd  parallel  the  loftier  sommits  have  an  altitude 
of  about  8000  feet;  but  to  the  north  of  the  65th  parallel  the  mountains 
nowhere  exceed  4000  feet.  Between  the  55th  and  sath  parallels  the 
elevation  becomes  much  more  considerable,  and  the  mountain-system 
forms  in  this  part  a  true  watershed,  •— •  the  streams  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge  flowing  on  the  one  hand  to  join  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
and  on  the  othw  towards  the  basins  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  average  height  of  the  chain  within  these  limits  is,  perhaps, 
from  7000  to  8000  feet,  and  many  of  the  summits  greatly  exceed  this 
elevation  — some  even  rising  to  more  than  double  the  height  Mount 
Brown  (15,900  feet),  Mount  Mnrchison  (15,789  feet)»  and  Mount 
Hooker,  all  near  the  line  of  the  52nd  parallel,  appear  to  be  the  highest 
summit-s  of  the  system ;  further  to  the  southward  are  Fremont's  Peak, 
Long's  Peak,  James's  Peak,  and  others  of  considerable  altitude. 

The  general  width  of  the  region  embraced  within  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  from  forty  to  a  hundred  mUes.  The  central  peaks  are  said  to  consist  of 
granite  and  other  igneoos  rocks.  The  eastward  slope  is  fonned  by  a  broad 
belt  of  sandstone. 

The  passes  over  the  Bocky  Mountains  arc  not  narrow  defiles,  like  thorn 
which  traverse  the  mountain-systems  of  the  Old  World,  butconsistrather 
of  broad  and  arid  plains.  Between  the  38rd  and  48nd  parallels  there  is 
no  route  across  the  mountains  capable  of  being  easily  traversed,  but  to  the 
northward  of  42^  there  are  many  practicable  passes  over  the  higher 
portions  of  the  chain.  The  two  principal  of  these,  which  lie  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  are  distinguished  as  the  North  and  South 
Passes;  both  are  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  7000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Within  the  limiU  of  the  Brtish  territory-- that  is,  to  the  northward 
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of  the  49th  parallel, — the  Yermilion  PaM  (recently  discoTered)  crosses 
the  chain  in  lat.  51^  1(K,  at  an  altitude  of  less  than  5000  feet, 

(700.)  The  countiy  between  the  Bockj  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  consists  of  high  plateaus  and  mountain-terraces ; 
together  with,  in  some  cases,  continuous  chains  of  mountains, 
divided  bj  intervening  plains  and  valleys.  This  region  in- 
cludes the  Great  Basin,  or  plateau  of  Utah, — the  Highlands 
of  Oregon, —  and  the  Mountains  of  California  (or  the  West 
Coast  ranges). 

A  saccession  of  mountain-ningefl — in  some  places  continuous,  in  others 
diyided  by  wide  valleys — extend  along  the  greater  portion  of  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Califomian  penin- 
sula to  beyond  the  60th  parallel  These  mountains  bear  locally  various 
names.  One  portion  of  them  is  distinguished  as  the  Coatt  Range  of 
California,  to  the  north  of  which  (exten(Ung  across  the  lower  course  of 
the  Columbia  river)  is  the  Cascade  Range — so  called  from  the  numerous 
waterfalls  formed  by  the  rivers  in  their  descent  from  the  mountain-region 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific* 

The  interior  of  the  Califomian  peninsula  consists  of  a  mass  of  rock, 
furrowed  by  ravines,  and  tlie  highest  parts  of  which  are  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thence  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward, 
the  range  which  immediately  borders  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  of  no  greac 
elevation  ;  but,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  another 
and  more  inland  chain  is  thrown  off  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the  moun> 
tains  here  form  two  parallel  chains.  This  more  inland  chain  constitutes 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  the  valley  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  proper  coast  range  is  the  great  gold-region  of  the  Western  World. 
The  Sierra  Kevada  extends  in  a  general  noriti  and  south  direction  as  far 
as  the  42nd  parallel,  where  a  kind  of  mountain-knot  occurs,  in  which  the 
coast-mountains  are  again  united  with  those  of  the  more  inland  chain. 
The  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  the  name  implies,  rises  above  the  snow- 
line, and  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  between  7000  and  8000  feet. 

The  country  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  forms 
the  "  Great  Basin  **  of  Utah,  or  Deseret, — a  region  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountain-chains,  and  possessing  a  strictly  inland  drainage,  re- 
sembling (though  on  a  much  smaller  scale}  the  plateaus  in  the  interior 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  north-eastern  part  of  this  tract  contains  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  also  the  smaller  lake  of  Utah,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  both  of  which  there  are  some  fertile  tracts.  But  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Great  Basin  is  a  desert  plain — elevated  between  four  and  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  crossed  by  a  succession  of 
insulated  mountain-ranges.  From  this  plateau  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  rises  by  a  gradual  ascent ;    upon   their  western  face, 

*  The  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  are  a  scries  of 
detached  ranges,  high  lands,  and  mountain-summits, — not  (regarded  as 
as  a  whole)  a  continuous  system.  The  Bocky  Mountains  ure  the  great 
backbone,  or  principal  range,  of  this  part  of  the  western  continent. 
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the  mountains  sink  by  a  rapid  dediyity  to  the  deep  yalley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento riyer,  near  the  lower  conrse  of  which  their  base  is  eleyated  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  aboye  the  sea-leyeL 

Both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Columbia  riyer  are  many  high 
mountain-masses  ;  among  these  are  Mount  Hood,  Mount  St.  Helen's, 
Mount  Olympus,  and  others.  But  the  yolcanic  peaks  of  St  Elias  and 
f  airweather,  which  rise  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
north-west  coast  (between  the  59th  and  61st  parallels),  exceed  any  others 
in  eleyation,— the  former  being  17,500  feet  aboye  the  sea.  These  sum- 
mits, as  well  as  many  parts  of  the  Coast  Bange  farther  south,  are  covered 
with  perpetnal  snow. 

The  Highlands  of  Oregon  (between  two  and  three  thousand  feet  aboye 
the  sea)  extend  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  include  the 
country  drained  by  the  Colombia  riyer  and  its  tributaries.  They  consist 
of  a  series  of  high  yalleys,  plains,  and  mountain-terraces — the  greater 
portion  of  which  are  well  suited  for  pasturage,  and  some  tracts  of  limited 
extent  (towards  the  banks  of  the  riyers)  also  for  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  line  of  the  49th  parallel  diyides  the  British  territory  from  the 
United  States  portion  of  this  region.  It  is  here  that  the  recently 
established  colony  of  British  Columbia  has  been  planted  (see  page 
682). 

The  peninsula  of  Alashka,  upon  the  north-west  coast,  consists  of  steep 
and  high  rocks,  which  are  prolonged  to  seaward  in  the  chain  of  the  Aleu- 
tian le^ds. 

(701.)  The  third  great  mountain-sjstem  of  North  America 
embraces  the  Apakchian  or  Alleghany  ranges,  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  and  within  the  older-settled 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  Apalachian  Mountains  ran  in  the  direction  of  south-west  and 
north-east,  and  extend  from  the  S4th  parallel  (about  the  meridian  of  88^ 
w.)  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.*  The  yalley  of  the  Biyer  Hadson  and  Lake  Champlam 
forms  a  diyision  across  the  entire  mountain-system,  from  north  to  south : 
westward  of  this  line  (to  which  part  the  name  "  Alleghany  "  is  alone  ap- 
plied) the  mountains  consist  of  numerous  narrow  ridges,  running  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  longitudinal  yalleys  between.  The  number  of  the 
ridges  yaries  from  six  to  as  many  as  twelve,  and  the  width  of  the 
mountain  region  is  firom  100  to  130  miles :  the  riyers  which  originate 
among  these  chains  form  numerous  waterfalls  in  their  passage  from  the 
high  interyening  yalleys  into  the  plains  beyond,  often  forcing  their  way 
through  rayines  of  singular  and  striking  beauty.  To  the  eastward  of 
the  Hudson,  the  mountains  form  generdly  a  more  continuous  and  ele- 
yated mass  of  rock,  with  detached  groups  of  considerable  extent, — as  that 
of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

*  That  is,  regarding  them  in  a  general  sense,  as  is  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  geographical  description :  in  the  States,  the  local  designations 
of  the  ranges  vary  in  different  localities. 
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The  ttrenge  height  of  the  moontaias  helangmg  to  the  ApaUchiaii 
lyitein  doei  not  exceed  from  2500  to  9000  ^t :  aniORg  the  highett 
fammits  are  the  Peaks  of  Otter  (in  Yirginia),  the  Unaka  MooBtaina  (on 
the  borders  of  North  Carolina  and  Tenneaiee,  and  Mout  Washington, 
in  the  groap  of  the  White  Monntaint.  The  last-named  e&oeeds  6000 
feet  in  deration. 

(702.)  Besides  the  three  great  monntain-sjstema  already 
described  —  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mountains  of  the 
West  Coast,  and  the  Apalachian  system  —  the  northern  half 
of  America  includes  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  the  plateau  of  Labrador,  the  Arctic  HighlanA^ 
and  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus. 


The  Ozark  MtmiUavu  are  a  detached  group  to  the  west  of  the 
sippi,  extending  abont  300  miles  in  lengu  by  100  miles  in  width.  Tinej 
embrace  a  tract  covered  with  hills  of  steep  ascent  bnt  rounded  sommit^ 
and  varying  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height. 

The  PkU&au  qf  Labrador  is  a  mass  of  barren  rode,  interspersed  with 
numerous  swamps  and  lakes,  and  presenting  everywhere  a  broken  and 
uneven  surface.  The  interior  has  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet^and 
the  shores  are  formed  by  steep  rocks. 

The  Arctic  Highlands  occupy  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  con- 
tinent, from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  north-western 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Their  surface  is  broken  and  rugged,  like  that 
of  Labrador,  but  probably  of  less  elevation,  and  they  contain  a  great 
number  of  lakes  and  streams.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  embraced 
under  the  name  of  the  Barren  Grounds :  its  widest  extent  is  upon  the 
east  coast,  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  reaches  from  the 
60th  or  61st  parallel  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  but  nanowe 
to  the  westward.  The  whole  region  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  cli- 
mate, both  of  this  territory  and  the  plateau  of  Labrador,  is  intensdj 
cold« 

(703.)  The  high  lands  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  extend  in 
a  south-eastern  direction  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Gila 
(a  tributary  of  the  Colorado),  in  the  parallel  of  32^,  as  far 
as  tho  narrow  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of  Da- 
rien  and  Panama,  —  a  distance  little  short  of  three  thousand 
miles.  The  western  and  larger  portion  of  this  region  in- 
cludes the  plateaus  of  Chihuahua  and  Anahuac  (both  within 
the  territory  of  Mexico) ;  the  eastern  part  forms  the  platean 
of  Guatemida. 

Tlie  plateau  of  Chihuahua  (to  the  northward  of  the  24th  parallel) 
varies  from  4000  to  6000  feet  in  height,  the  southern  portion  being  the 
more  elevated  :  the  higher  parts  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  (fhrther 
to  the  southward)  are  from  6000  to  9000  feet  in  elevation.  The  plateau 
of  Chihuahua  is  generally  level,  and  a  great  part  of  it  desert, — the  soil 
being  largely  impregnated  with  nitre,  muriate  of  soda,  and  other  salts. 
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like  the  steppes  of  the  Old  Worid :  this  tract  contiinB  many  dry  nlt-laket» 
and  most  of  the  liTers  which  cross  it  terminate  on  the  table-land,  widi- 
ont  finding  anj  outlet  to  the  coast  The  pLsin  of  Anahnae  is  more 
generally  fertile,  thoogh  arid  in  many  parts. 

The  summit  of  the  Mexican  tahle-land  is  traTersed  by  «  eootinnona 
monntain-chain,  which  stretches  firom  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  del  Korte  (of  which  it  forms  the  western  boondaiy)  as  fiir 
as  the  20th  parallel,  where  it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  highest  parts  of 
tiie  plateau  of  Anahnae.  This  duiin  is  called  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  is 
in  reality  a  continnation  of  one  of  the  soathem  ofiahoots  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  though  partially  divided  from  that  mountain-system  by  a 
broad  plain  which  connects  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  with  that  of 
the  river  Gila.  The  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre  rise  to  between 
6000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea ;  their  elevation  abote  the  table-land 
Is  considerably  less. 

Tlie  principal  mountains,  however,  in  this  part  of  Afn<»rM»*  are  a  series 
of  isolated  peaks  which  rise  out  of  the  plateau  of  Anahnae,  and  miny 
of  which  are  active  volcanoes.  Several  of  these  peaks  lie  nearlv  along 
the  line  of  the  I9th  paraDel,  and  occur  at  intervals  across  the  table-land, 
from  its  western  to  its  eastern  limits :  among  them  are  Colima,  Jonillo*, 
Toluca,  Popocatepetl,  and  Oriiaba,  the  last  of  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land.  The  summit  of  Popocatepetl 
is  considerably  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  highest  point  in  Korth  America. 

Upon  the  west  side  of  the  Mexican  table-lands,  between  the  plateau 
of  Chihuahua  and  the  sea,  is  the  Ftam  of  Cinaloa — for  the  most  part  a 
fertile  tract.  Further  to  the  sooth,  the  table-land  of  Anahnae  approaches 
nearly  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Upon  the  eastern  side,  the  table-lands  are  divided  fifom  the  sea  by  the 
Thin  of  TamauluKu,  a  low  and  flat  region  of  considerable  breadth.  Upon 
this  part  of  the  Mexican  coast,  and  dso  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Texas, 
a  low  sandy  beach  extends  along  the  shore,  backed  by  wet  and  level 
prairies,  or  swampv  regions.  The  low  plains  are  in  general  ezoeedin^y 
unhealthy,  from  the  densi^  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  exhalations  to 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  gives  rise. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  (between  94^  and  95^  w.  long.)  is  gene- 
rally level,  but  a  low  chain  of  hiUs  crosses  its  southern  portion,  and  con- 
nects the  plateau  of  Mexico  with  that  of  Guatemala  :  the  elevation  of 
these  hills  does  not  exceed  2000  feet. 

The  plateau  of  Guatemala,  or  Oentral  America,  extends  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  an  elevation  which 
rapidly  diminishes,  frombct>veen  five  and  six  thousand  feet  in  its  western, 
to  only  a  few  hundred  feet  towards  its  south-eastern,  limits.  The  table- 
land everywhere  consists  of  a  succession  of  plains  and  hilly  ridges^ 
dirided  by  narrow  and  elevated  valleys.  The  mountains  which  extend 
along  its  south-westem  border  descend  abruptly  to  the  Pacific ;  they 
contain  numerous  high  peaks,  many  of  which  are  active  volcanoes. 
Upon  the  east  the  table-land  declines  by  a  more  gradual  slope  to  the 

*  The  cone  of  Jorullo  was  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  vol* 
canic  matter  during  an  eruption  which  occurred  in  the  year  1759. 
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waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  terminates  along  the  coast  in  the 
Plain  of  Mosquito,  which  is  a  perfect  level. 

The  narrower  portion  of  the  Isthmos  of  Panama  is  crossed  hy  a  chain 
of  low  hills,  which  seldom  exceed  a  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  feet  in 
height ;  between  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Chagres,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  town  of  Panama,  upon  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
(a  direct  distance  of  forty-two  miles),  the  summit  level  of  the  country  sur- 
veyed for  a  proposed  line  of  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  is  only  473  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  ground  on  the 
line  of  railway  between  the  same  points  docs  not  exceed  300  feet. 
The  level  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Chagres  is  6^  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Panama,  at  the  time  of  low  water.  But  the 
tides  in  the  Oulf  of  Panama  are  very  considerable,  the  difference  between 
the  extreme  levels  of  high  and  low  water  being  upwards  of  27  feet ; 
whereas  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  tides  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  at 
Chagres  the  variation  between  high  and  low  water  is  not  more  than  12 
or  IS  inches. 

(704.)  Lowkmd'plains, —  A  great  plain  extends  through 
the  centre  of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mackenzie  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  over  a  length  of  three 
thousand  miles.  The  highest  part  of  this  plain  is  a  gentle 
rise  of  land  which  divides  it  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
slope ;  in  the  latter^  the  waters  flow  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico, —  in  the  former,  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
basin  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  undulating  tract  called  the 
Coteau  des  Prairies,  which  forms  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  watershed,  does  not  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
in  some  cases  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  which  belong  to 
the  different  basins  communicate  with  one  another,  either 
by  temporary  channels  formed  during  the  rains,  or  bj  per- 
manent water-courses. 

The  mountains  of  the  Apalachian  system  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Hocky  Mountains  on  the  other,  form  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
of  the  great  plain.  Its  widest  part  is  under  the  parallel  of  47°,  where 
the  distauce  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  exceeds  1800  miles.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  plain, 
towards  the  base  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains  and  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  are  generally  wooded,  and  diversified  by  hills  of  trifling  eleva- 
tion. The  middle  parts,  embracing  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  and  the  intervening  tracts  as  far  as  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Mackenzie,  are  level  and  grassy  regions,  called  prairies,*  The  south- 
western portion,  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  between 
the  parallels  of  32^  and  48^,  is  chiefly  desert.  This  latter  tract  forms  an 
elevated  base  (of  about  2500  feet  in  height)  from  which  the  Rocky 
Mountains  rise,  and  great  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a  surface  of 
gravel,  strewed  with  large  boulders. 

*  That  is,  iNsodovs,— from  the  French,  pri,  a  meadow. 
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The  prairies  are  plainB  of  immense  extent,  and  of  almost  perfectly 
level  surfkce,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  wild  flowers,  but  destitute  of 
trees,  excepting  along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers.  Those  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  some  places  swampj,  bat  to  the  west 
of  that  river  thej  have  generally  a  dry  and  sandy  soiL 

(705.)  The  plain  which  stretches  along  the  Atlantic 
Coasty  between  the  base  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains  and 
the  sea,  is  narrow  in  its  northern  portion,  but  increases  to  a 
width  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  towards  its 
southern  limits,  as  the  mountains  recede  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  coast  In  several  places  extensive  swamps  line 
the  coast,  and  the  soil  near  the  sea-shore  is  frequently  ste- 
rile ;  but  further  inland  the  country  improves,  and  contains 
many  fertile  tracts. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  the  plain  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  stretches  into  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Great  Central  Plain, 
which  there  forms  a  continnoos  level  region  from  the  base  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  peninsula  of  Florida, 
which  belongs  to  this  region,  is  low  and  flat,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
covered  with  swamps. 

(706.)  Rivers. — In  no  other  portion  of  the  globe  are 
rivers  and  lakes  found  upon  so  magnificent  a  scale  as  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  American  continent. 

The  two  most  considerable  rivers  of  North  America  are 
the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence,  both  of  which  carry 
their  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Mackenzie,  which 
has  a  northerly  course,  enters  the  Arctic  Sea.  Upon  the 
western  or  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  the  Columbia  and 
the  Colorado  are  the  principal  streams,  at  least  in  regard  to 
length  of  course.  But  the  rivers  that  belong  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  inferior  in  length  of  course 
to  those  that  descend  their  eastern  declivities.  The  longer 
slope  of  the  entire  continent  is  directed  towards  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic :  the  shorter  and  more  rapid  slope  towards 
the  Pacific. 

The  Mississippi  waters  all  the  southern  half  of  the  great  plain,  and 
brings  to  the  sea  the  drainage  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles. 
The  Mississippi  rises  ii\  the  small  like  of  Itasca  or  La  Biche  (lat.  47^ 
40%  long.  95^  800*  at  an  elevation  of  only  1490  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction  to  its  termination  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
after  a  course  of  2400  miles.  But  the  longer  branch  of  the  river,  which 
is  called  the  Missouri,  has  its  origin  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  runs 
for  2.500  miles  in  a  general  south-easterly  direction  before  it  joins  tho 
proper  stream  of  the  Minissippi :  the  total  length  of  the  river,  by  this 
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branch,  exceeds  4000  miles.  Tlie  principal  tribntanes  ot  the  Missis* 
nppi,  abore  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  St.  Peter^s,  Iowa,  and 
Bes  Moines  rirers,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  St  Croix,  Wisconsin, 
and  lUinois,  on  the  left  Below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  the  Missis- 
sippi receiTes  the  waters  of  the  Ariiansas  and  Bed  rirers  on  its  right, 
and  the  Ohio  on  its  left  bank,  besides  a  yast  number  of  less  important 
tributaries.  The  principal  streams  which  join  the  lifissouri  are  the 
Yellow-stone^  Flatte,  Kansas,  and  Osage  riTers,  all  upon  its  right-hand 
bank. 

The  Ohio  is,  next  to  the  Missouri,  the  most  impoftant  among  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  formed  hj  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alleghany,  both  rising  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  and  uniting  their  waters 
at  Pittsburg,  where  the  river  becomes  navigable.  In  its  course  of  950 
miles  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Oiiio  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries^ 
among  whidi  are  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and  Wabash,  upon  its  ri^t  or 
northern  bank,  and  the  Kanawha,  Licking,  Kentudcy,  Green  River, 
Cumberland  River,  and  Tennessee,  upon  the  left  hand.  Hie  Tennessee 
is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  mam  stream  of  the  Ohia  The  Oido  varies 
from  four  hundred  juds  to  upwards  of  tbre^-qnartars  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  has  generally  a  deep  channel  in  its  lower  oovrse:  ibb  country  tfanwgfa 
which  it  flows  is  one  of  die  finest  portions  of  the  great  Mississippi 
vaUcy. 

The  Mississippi  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony, 
which  occur  at  a  distance  of  about  400  miles  below  its  sonxx^,  and  a 
little  above  the  junction  of  the  St.  Peter's  river,  ^e  Missouri  is  navi- 
gable from  the  point  where  it  unites  vrith  the  Mianssippi  up  to  the  basQ 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  Great  Falls  occur  (in  lat  46^  600- 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  thus  exceeds  2000  miles  in  length,  anid 
that  of  the  Missouri  (with  the  lower  Mississippi)  is  more  thw  3900 
miles.  The  principal  tributaries  of  both  rivers  are  likewise  capaUe 
of  narigation  nearly  to  their  sources,  so  that  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
presents  facilities  of  inland  water-communication  sudi  as  is  possessed  by 
no  other  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  These  advantages  have  not 
been  neglected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  whole 
of  this  territory  belongs,  and  manv  hundreds  of  steam-boats  are  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing  upon  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
,  large  tributaries. 

Both  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  have  annual  floods,  which  b^;in 
about  the  end  of  February,  and  are  at  their  height  in  the  middle  of  June  i 
during  this  period  they  resemble  great  inland  seas  rather  than  rivers* 
extending  in  some  places  to  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  across.  The  vast 
flood  of  water  which  they  bring  down  causes  great  changes  in  the  course 
of  their  channels,  the  banks  being  often  destroyed,  and  trees,  houses, 
and  even  whole  villages,  being  sometimes  swept  away  by  the  streanu 
The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  annually  laid  under  water  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  along  the  whole  lower  course 
of  which  there  are  swampy  tracts  of  immense  extent 

(707.)  The  St  Lawrence  is  the  second  great  river  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  carries  off  the  waters  of  the  more  eastern  portion  of 
the  great  interior  plain. 

The  most  distant  source  of  the  St  Lawrence  is  the  river  St  Louis,  a 
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siiuUl  stream  which  flows  into  the  npper  end  of  Lake  SoperiOT.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  connected  with  the  more  eastern  and  lower  lakes 
of  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  from  the  last  of  which  the  river  called  the 
St  Lawrence  flows  by  a  norih-easterlj  coarse  into  the  gnlf  of  the  same 
name,  forming  below  the  town  of  Qoebec  a  faroad  estoaiy,  which  in« 
croases  from  25  to  upward  of  100  miles  across. 

The  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea,  is 
about  700  miles  long,  but  (including  the  great  chain  of  lakes  from  which 
it  derives  its  waters)  the  whole  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
to  the  western  eztiemitT  of  Lake  Superior  is  1880  miles ;  if  the  course  of 
the  river  St  Louis,  the  longest  of  the  streams  which  &Us  into  that  U^ 
be  added,  the  length  of  the  river  exceeds  2000  miles,  nearlj  the  whole  of 
which  is  navigable.  Between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  town  of  Montreal, 
however,  the  bed  of  the  St  Lawrenoe  is  much  impeded  hj  rocks  and 
islets,  among  which  numerous  rqiids  are  formed.  A  short  distance 
above  Montrad  it  is  Joined  by  its  principal  tributary,  the  Ottawa,  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  between  the  beginning  of  December  and  the  middle 
of  April  the  navigation  of  the  St  lltwrenoe  above  Quebec  is  completely 
stopped  by  the  ice.  Below  Quebec,  the  great  width  of  the  stream,  and 
the  foroe  of  its  current,  prevent  its  being  frosen  entirely  across ;  bat  the 
immense  mssses  of  floating  ice  brought  down  from  its  upper  course 
render  it  impoesiUe  fer  vessels  to  pass  up  the  river  earlier  than  the  second 
week  in  May. 

(708.)  The  northern  half  of  the  great  plain  has  two  slopes, — one  east- 
erly or  north-easteriy,  towards  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bav,— the  other  in 
a  northerly  direction,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  easterly  skipe  is  drained  by  the  rivers  NeUtm  and  ChirchiS  (or 
MissinipptX  both  considerable  streams,  which  dischaige  their  waters  into 
the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Nelson  flows  from  Lake  Winnipeg, 
which  receives  the  large  nver  Saskachewan  (fSormed  by  two  great 
faranches,  both  of  them  rising  in  the  liocky  Mountains),  besides  the  Red 
Biver  and  other  streams.  From  the  souroe  of  the  Saskachewan  to  the 
month  of  the  Nelson  the  length  of  channel  is  about  1400  miles.  The 
CShnrchiU  or  Missinippi  (or  English  River,  as  it  is  also  calledY,  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  plain,  and  has  a  course  of  about  900  miles. 

The  north^y  slope  of  the  pbun  is  drained  by  the  river  Mackenzie, 
which  flows  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  after  a  course  of  2160  miles.  The 
most  distant  source  of  the  Aibckensie  is  the  river  Athabasca,  which  flows 
fixmi  the  foot  of  Mount  Brown  (in  the  Rocky  Mountains)  and  enters 
Lake  Athabasca  after  a  course  of  nearly  700  miles :  from  this  lake  the 
stream  called  Slave  River  flows  into  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  receiving  on 
its  way  the  waters  of  Peace  River,  which  also  comes  fix)m  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (rising  on  the  western  side  of  the  chain).  The  river  Mack- 
entie  (properly  so  called)  issues  from  the  western  extremity  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  about  200  miles  below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  River  of 
the  Mountains,  or  Au  Liard's  river,  the  waters  of  which  are  likewise 
derived  from  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — here  of  con- 
nderable  height  During  the  summer  the  Mackenzie  pours  a  vast  flood 
of  water  into  die  sea,  but  is  obstructed  by  ice  daring  nine  months  of 
the  year. 

To  the  east  of  the  Mackenaie  are  the  CoppermiM  Mwer^  and  the 
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Thleewecho  or  BacJCt  River,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  tract  of  the 
Arctic  Highlands. 

The  trifling  eleration  of  the  watersheds  in  the  great  plain,  and  the 
facility  offered  for  communication  between  its  different  streams,  has 
been  already  referred  to  (Art  704).  The  soorces  of  the  St  Pctcr^s 
river  (a  tribntaiy  of  the  Mississippi)  are  only  separated  from  Lake 
Travcrs,  which  discharges  a  stream  into  the  Bed  River  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg (and  thence,  by  the  Nelson,  into  Hudson's  Bay),  by  a  portage  of 
two  miles,  which  is  perfectly  level,  and  is  sometimes  innndated  in  the 
rainy  season,  so  as  to  enable  boats  to  pass  from  the  one  river  to  the 
other.  A  still  more  striking  instance  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  rivers 
Churchill  and  Mackenzie :  from  Lake  Wollaston  (lat  68^  long.  lOi^) 
a  stream  issues  at  either  extremity,  that  at  one  end  of  the  lake  flowing  to 
the  northward  into  Lake  Athalxuca  (which  is  connected  with  the  waters 
of  the  Mackenzie),  and  that  which  leaves  the  other  side  of  the  lake  flow- 
ing southward  into  Deer  Lake,  and  thence  by  another  stream  into  the 
Churchill,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

(709.)  The  plain  extending  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  ApalA- 
chian  ^untains  contains  numerous  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Connecticut  (400  mUes),  the  Hudson  (325  miles),  the  Delaware  (SCO 
miles),  the  Susquehanna  (450  miles),  the  Potomac  (400  miles),  the 
James  (450  miles),  the  Boanoke  (350  miles),  the  Pedee  (350  miles),  the 
Santee  (350  miles),  the  Savannah  (400  miles),  and  the  Alatamaha  (400 
miles), — all  of  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ()cean.  The  ApalachKola 
(600  miles),  and  the  Mobile,  further  to  the  westward,  flow  into  the  Golf 
of  Mexico. 

Most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
and  the  Hudson  (at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  city  of  New  York)  can  be 
ascended  by  the  largest  merchant-ships  for  120  miles,  and  by  steamers  of 
light  draught  much  higher  up.  The  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  James 
rivers,  wi^  several  smaller  streams,  discharge  theinselves  into  a  magnifi- 
cent estuary  called  Chesapeake  Bay,-»one  of  the  finest  inlets  on  the 
coast  of  the  American  continent 

(710.)  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  receives  on  its  western  side  the  Bio  del 
Norte  (1400  miles),  which  rises  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  valley  of  this  river  forms  part  of  the  line  of  division 
between  the  central  plain  and  the  plateaus  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus. 

The  rivers  which  flow  down  the  eastward  slope  of  this  isthmus,  either 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  all  of  short  courses ;  bat 
one  of  them — ^the  San  Juan — ^possesses  considerable  importance,  fincmits 
affording  the  most  ready  means  of  communication  hitherto  effected  be* 
tween  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pttcific  Oceans.  The  river 
Son  Juan  hits  its  origin  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  southern  portkn 
of  the  plateau  of  Guatemala,  and,  aiter  a  course  of  about  120  moles, 
empties  itself  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Though  shallow,  and  in  some  places 
interrupted  by  rapids,  it  is  navigated  by  sm^  steamers  through  its  entiie 
cngth.  Lake  Nicaragua  lies  at  an  elevation  of  128  feet  slwve  the  sss» 
and  between  its  western  shore  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  a  neck  of 
land  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  only  eleven  miles  across  in  a  direct 
line, — so  that  the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  oceans  here  make  their 
nearest  approach  to  one  another.  A  road  of  16  miles  in  length,  and 
practicable  for  mules,  connects  these  points^  avd  no  natural  dilBcnlty  of 
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an  insurmountable  character  opposes  the  construction  of  a  canal  which 
would  effect  a  navigable  communication  between  them. 

(711.)  The  principal  rirers  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  upon  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  are  the  Fraser  (600  miles),  Oregon  or  Columbia 
(750  miles),  Sacramento  (420  miles),  and  the  Colorado  (840  miles). 
The  most  considerable  of  these  is  the  Columbia,  which  drains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  Highlands  of  Oregon,  and 
is  joined  by  scTcral  miportant  tributaries;  the  largest  of  them  is  the 
Lewis  or  Saptin  river.  The  Columbia  is  navigable,  for  vessels  drawing 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  water,  as  far  up  as  where  it  passes  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Cascade  range,  at  which  considerable  falls  occur. 

The  river  Sacramento  waters  the  northern  half  of  the  valley  lying  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  range  of  California,  and  forms  at 
its  mouth  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco:  immediately  above  this  outlet 
it  is  joined  by  the  San  Jotuqaim  river,  which  drains  the  southern  half  of 
the  valley. 

The  Colorado  waters  the  sterile  plains  which  lie  to  the  southward  of 
the  Great  Basin,  and  discharges  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
being  joined  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth  by  the  stream  of  the  Bio 
Gila,  which  flows  firom  the  eastward. 

(712.)  Lakes. — The  central  plain  of  North  America 
abounds  in  lakes,  especially  in  its  northern  half,  where  they 
form — with  the  numberless  channels  by  which  they  are 
connected  —  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  inland  water-communi- 
cation. 

The  largest  lakes  in  North  America  (and  the  largest 
fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world)  are  Superior^  Huron,  Mi- 
chigan, Erie,  and  Ontario,  which  have  together  an  area 
of  more  than  90,000  square  miles,  and  all  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  sea  by  the  channel  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  extent,  elevation,  and  depth,  of  these 
vast  inland  seas : — 


MetQ 
length. 

MeiiD 
hreedth. 

Area. 

Elevation 
above  tea. 

Mean 
depth. 

Lake  Superior   - 
_     Michigan  - 

Uuroa 
—    Erie 
_    OnUdo     - 

400mUes. 
990    - 
940    « 
940    — 
180    — 

80  mile*. 
70    — 
80     - 
40     —  ■ 
3d     — 

8*2,000  iq.m. 
94.000    — 
90,000    ^ 

9.G0O    -. 

0,300    ^ 

696  feet. 
678    ^ 
678    — 
^65    _ 
232    ^ 

900  feet. 
1000  — 
1000  ~ 
84   _ 

600  ~ 

The  lakes  are  thos  found  to  lie  upon  fonr  successive  platforms,  or 
terraces,  between  the  two  last  of  which  the  difference  of  level  is  very 
considerable,  amounting  to  more  than  300  feet.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  are  discharged  into  Lake  Ontario  bv  the  river  Niagara,  in  the  course 
of  which,  midway  between  the  two  hikes,  are  the  stupendous  Falls  of 
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Nioffara,  in  which  the  riTer  soddenlj  precipitates  iti  waten  to  a  depth 
of  162  feet  Lake  Saperior  u  connected  with  Lake  Huron  hj  the  riyer 
St  Mary,  in  which  fidls  and  rapids  occnr.  The  channel  which  unites 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  forms  the  small  Lake  of  St  Clair  in  the  middle 
of  its  course :  abore  this  lake  it  is  called  the  River  St  Clair,  while  its 
lower  portion  bears  the  name  of  Detroit  Riyer. 

The  depth  of  four  out  of  the  above  five  lakes  is  considerable ;  but 
Lake  Erie  is  comparatiyefy  shallow,  and  is  gradually — though  slowlj — 
in  process  of  filling  up.  The  immense  extent  of  these  great  bodies  ot 
inland  water  gives  them  the  character  of  iresh- water  ^as  rather  than 
lakes,  and,  as  the  country  around  is  growing  more  fully  occupied,  they 
are  gradually  becoming  the  scenes  of  an  active  commerce.  Owing  to 
their  great  size,  these  kkes  are  never  entirely  coyered  with  ice,  but  all 
the  bays  and  inlets  are  annually  frozen  np,  and  in  Lake  Superior  the  ice 
extends  to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the  shore.  Lake  ChamoUun 
(about  500  square  miles)  belongs  to  the  same  basin  as  the  great  lakes 
above  describ«d,  and  is  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  river 
Richelieu. 

The  other  principal  lakes  of  North  America  are  enumerated  below: — 


Name  of  Lake. 


Winnipeg   - 
Winipigooi 
Manitoba    - 
Lake  of  the  Woods 
Athabasca  - 
Great  SlaTe  Lake  - 
Great  Bear  Lake    - 
Deer  Lake  . 
WoUaston  Lake     - 
Great  Salt  Lake    - 
Utah 
Chapala 
Nlcarngua  - 
Managua    - 


Area  in 
square  miles. 


9,000 
3.000 
2,100 
1.500 
3.000 
UOOO 
10,000 
2.400 
1.900 
1.800 
150 
1.000 
3,900 
430 


Country  in  which 
situated. 


British  North  America. 


United  Sutie. 

MezSco. 
Ceouai  America. 


The  first  four  lakes  named  in  the  above  Table  belong  to  the  basin  of 
the  river  Nelson,  which  enters  Hudson's  Bay.  The  three  next  in  order 
(Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear  lakes)  are  within  the  ba»n  of 
Mackenzie  river.  Deer  Lake  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Churchill  or 
Missinippi  river.  The  waters  of  Lake  WoUaston  are  connected  both 
with  the  Churchill  and  the  Mackenzie,  a  stream  issuing  from  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  and  flowing  in  opposite  directions  (Art.  708).  All 
of  these  lakes,  tof^ether  with  a  vast  number  of  less  sixe,  are  situated  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  great  plain,  and  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  broad 
belt  of  primitivo  and  metamorphic  rocks  which  extends  from  Lake 
Superior  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  Lake  Utah,  are  to  the  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  within  the  tract  known  as  the  Great  Basin  (Art.700).  The 
former  has  no  outlet,  but  receives  a  stream  from  Lake  Utah,  the  water 
of  which  is  fresh. 

The  Uke  of  Chapala,  situated  on  the  Mexican  pUteau,  discharges  its 
water  into  the  Pacific  by  the  river  Santiago.    Several  lakes  of  smaller 
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Size  lie  in  the  immediate  neigfabonriiood  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the 
higher  portion  of  the  tahle-land.  Lake  Nicaragua  receives  a  stream 
from  the  smaller  Lake  of  Managua,  which  lies  npon  a  terrace  elevated 
28  feet  above  that  body  of  water,  or  156  feet  above  the  sea  (Art.  710). 

(713.)  Islands. — ^A  vast  number  of  islands  lie  adjacent 
to  the  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  the  New  World. 
Manj  of  them  have  only  been  discovered  within  a  recent 
period,  in  the  course  of  the  repeated  endeavours  made  to 
pass  round  the  northern  side  of  the  continent,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean.* 

Greenland,  Grinnell  and  Ellesmere  Lands,  North  Devon,  the  Pany 
Islands.  Banks  Land,  Pnnco  Albert  Land,  Victoria  Land,  King  William 
Land,  Prince  of  Wales  Land,  North  Somerset,  with  Cockbnm,  Soath- 
ampton,  and  Cumberland  Islands,  are  among  the  most  considerable  of 
these  islands,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Arctic  Archipelago. 

Greenland  is  a  region  of  immense  extent,  reaching  from  the 
60th  to  the  80th  parallel,  or  more  than  1200  miles  from  north  to 
soath,  with  a  breadth  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles.  The 
largest  of  the  Pany  Islands  is  called  Melville  Island;  this  is  divided 
bj  the  channel  of  Melville  Sound  from  Banks  Land,  which  is  of  still 
larger  size.  Melville  Sound  is  continuous,  to  the  eastward,  with  Barrow 
Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound,  and  forms  a  channel  of  connection  between 
the  waters  of  Baffin  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Sea  —  and  thence  (through 
Behring  Strait)  with  the  Pacific  Ocean«  A  communication  is  thus 
proved  to  exist  —  by  way  of  Baffin  Bay,  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow 
Strait,  Melville  Sound,  and  Behring  Strait  —  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  upon  either  side  of  the  New  World;  though  too  much 
blocked  up  by  ice  to  be  of  any  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  exhibit  anaked,and  dreary  sur- 
face. Steep  rocks  rise  from  the  coasts,  and  the  surface  of  the  interior  is 
buried  under  ice  and  snow  for  ten  months  of  the  year.  Upon  the  coasts  of 
Greenland,  vast  glaciers  descend  to  the  shore,  and  becoming  detached 
by  Uie  joint  influence  of  the  waves  and  atmospheric  changes,  6oat  as 
enormouFicebergs  in  the  adjacent  seas,  whence  they  are  carried  by 
the  force  of  the  current  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  into  the  more 
open  ocean  (Art.  692). 

(714.)  The  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  North  Ame- 
rica embrace  Newfoundland  Cape  Breton  Island,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Ajiticosti,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Bermuda  Islands ;  and  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago. 

*  That  is,  to  make  the  '*  North-west  passage,"  as  it  is  termed— an 
object  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  English  mariners  foe  a  term 
of  three  centuries.  f 
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The  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies  embraces  three  principal  diTisions 
— the  Greater  Antilles,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Bahama  Tgla-p^y^  The 
greater  Antilles  consist  of  the  large  islands  of  Caba,  Jamaica^  Hajti, 
and  Forto  Rico,  all  of  which  are  moontainont. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  include  the  Virgin  Islands,  St  Christopher* 
Barbuda,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Martiniqae,  St  Lacia,  St 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  Barbadoes — tog^her  with 
Margarita,  Curasao,  and  others,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  near  the  South  American  mainland.  Most  of  them  are 
high  and  rocky,  and  six  among  them  contain  active  volcanoes.  The 
Bahama  Islands  are  low. 

(715.)  CUmate, —  Most  parts  of  America  have  a  lower 
average  temperature  than  portions  of  the  Old  World  in 
corresponding  latitudes.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  its  compa- 
rative narrowness  within  the  tropics,  while  its  northern 
half  spreads  out  to  a  considerable  breadth  towards  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Arctic  Circle ; — hence  South  America  is 
generally  warmer  than  the  northern  division  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  western  side  of  North  America  is  much  warmer 
than  the  eastern,  and  experiences  in  a  less  degree  the  ex- 
tremes of  summer  and  winter  temperature.  In  this  respect 
the  western  coasts  of  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World 
resemble  those  of  the  eastern  continent  (Art.  49). 

The  dHIorences  in  temperature  between  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  North  America  are  most  perceptible  during  the  winter  months.  In 
Juljr,  the  temperatures  on  either  side  of  the  continent  nearly  coincide, 
and  the  isothermals  of  that  month  are  comparatively  flattened,  excepting 
to  the  northward  of  the  50th  parallel ;  but  in  January  these  lines  present 
extremely  convex  summits  along  the -western  coasts,  and  sink  with  a 
deep  concavity  towards  the  central  plain  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eastern  coasts.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  has, 
in  fact,  a  temperature  subject  to  comparatively  little  annual  variation, 
while  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  great  North  Amerkan  Plain 
experience  intensely  hot  summers  and  correspondingly  severe  winters. 
At  Sitka  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast  (hit  57^^  3'  long.  135^  18'  w.) 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  45*4,  and  the  difference  between  sunmier 
and  winter  21*5  ;  while  at  Portland,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  more  than  thirteen  degrees  nearer  the  equator,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  one  degree  higher,  46*4,  and  the 
diiforenoe  between  summer  and  winter  is  45^. 

The  highest  summer  temperatures  in  the  New  World  are  found 
within  a  line  which  encircles  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  embracing  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  northern  shores  of 
South  America  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  the  isUuids  of  the  West  Indies.  Withm  these  limits  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  is  nowhere  less  than  88®,  and  the  mean  of  the 
vcar  rarely  lower  than  7(>®. 
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The  coldest  portion  of  the  New  World  includes  the  coasts  of  North 
America  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mackenzie  and  the  Gnlf  of 
Boothia,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  northward  ;  and  ex- 
tends inland  as  far  as  Chesterfield  Inlet  (on  the  western  side  of  Hudson's 
Bay).  This  embraces  a  larg^  portion  of  the  tract  described  under  the 
name  of  the  Arctic  Highlands.  The  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  hero 
from  —  21^  to  —  28^  (or  from  53**  to  BQP  below  the  freezing  point),  and 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  not  higher  than  between  3^  and  4^. 
In  latitude  66°  the  snow  remains  continually  on  the  ground  from  the 
middle  of  October  till  the  beginning  of  May,  at  which  time  the  soil  be- 
gins to  appear,  after  it  has  been  covered  up  for  two  hundred  days.  But 
even  in  the  highest  latitudes  of  the  New  World  the  severest  winter  cold 
is  not  equal  to  that  experienced  at  Yakoutsk,  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Lena, 
in  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  climate  of  America  is  also  moister  than  that  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent ;  hence  its  dense  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  Uie  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  within  the 
tropical  regions  is  equal,  in  the  Old  World,  to  77  inches  of  water,  and  in 
the  New  World  to  115  inches.  Similarly,  in  the  temperate  regions,  the 
mean  is  34  inches  in  the  Eastern  continent,  and  39  indies  in  the  Western. 
In  all  the  parts  of  tropical  Americf  that  border  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  quantity  of  rain  is  veiygreat ;  at  Vera  Cruz  about  68  inches 
fall  annually,  and  in  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  between  60  and  70 
inches.  In  the  higher  latitudes  of  North  America,  beyond  the  35th  pa- 
rallel, more  rain  falls  in  general  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  within  tropical  .^erica  (north  and  south  alike),  the  rains  are 
most  abundant  upon  the  east  side  of  the  continent.  In  the  northern  half 
of  the  Califomian  peninsula,  and  on  the  plateau  of  C!hihuahna  (within 
the  Mexican  isthmus),  very  little  rain  occurs. 


(716.)  Natural  Productions :  MineraU.—The  mineralogy  of  the  New 
World  is  particularly  rich  and  splendid.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  its 
characteristic  productions  ever  since  the  period  when  it  first  became 
known  to  Europeans.  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  highland  regions  to  the 
southward  were  long  the  chief  source  whence  the  most  abundant  supply 
of  the  precious  metids  was  derived.  Within  recent  years,  California  (in 
which  g^ld  was  first  discovered  in  1848)  has  furnished  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Australia.  Qold  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  the  older-settled  Atlantic 
states,  amidst  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Silver  occurs, 
in  a  vast  number  of  lenities,  upon  the  table-lands  of  Mexico 

The  more  useful — though  less  attractive — productions  of  the  mineral 
world  are  also  abundantly  distributed  throughout  the  North  American 
continent  Iron^  copper^  and  lead  abound  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  British  provinces.  Both  tin  and 
quicksilver  occur  in  Mexico,  and  the  latter  metal  is  found  in  California. 
The  most  valuable  of  minerals —  coo/— is  extensively  distributed  within 
the  temperate  latitudes  of  this  continent 

Both  iron  and  coal  abound  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  United  States; 
iron  also  oocnra  in  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton 
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XsUnd,  Mexico,  and  Um  states  of  Central  America.  Coal  is  likewise 
found  in  New  Brnnswick,  Note  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  Island.  The 
coal-fields  of  the  United  States  are  of  immense  extent,  corering  an  area 
which  is  more  than  sixteen  times  greater  than  those  of  Britain. 

Soli  abounds  in  manjr  of  the  interior  plains  of  North  America,  espe- 
ciallj  on  the  plateaa-region  of  Utah,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  sereral  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

(7 1 7.)  VegekUknu — Alternate  forests  and  prairies  form  the  great  features 
of  natnnd  scenerj  in  the  northern  half  of  tlie  New  World.  The  forest- 
trees  rained  for  their  timber  embrace  numerous  species  of  the  oak  and 
pine  tribes,  with  the  ash,  beech,  bird^  black  and  white  cedar,  chesnnt, 
ejrpress,  juniper,  hickorj,  locust,  maple,  mulberry,  poplar,  and  walnnt. 
Xa  advancing  to  higher  latitudes,  beyond  the  parallel  of  50^,  the  pines 
gradually  become  more  numerous,  and  the  larch,  aspen,  poplar,  alder, 
hasel,  and  willow,  are  among  the  more  characteristic  forms  of  arbo> 
rescent  life.  The  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  and  Canadian  cedar-tree,  are 
not  met  with  further  north  than  the  Saskatchewan  (lat.  54<>).  Towards 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  north-western  coasts  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  trees  gradually  become  more  stunted,  and  one  by  one  disappear. 
Beyond  the  Polar  circle  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  mosses,  lichens^  and 
a  fow  dwarf  shrubs,  constitute  tl|ere  the  sole  Tegetable  covering  of  the 
barren  and  dreary  plains. 

Pew  of  the  more  useful  plants  of  the  eastern  hemispherB  are  mdi* 
genons  to  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  and  none  of  the  ea^eaHaot  Europe 
and  Asia  were  known  to  the  people  of  this  continent  prior  to  its  disco- 
Teiy  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy.  But  a  mutual  interchange 
between  the  productions  (both  vegetable  and  animal)  of  the  two  conti- 
nents has  gradually  been  effected,  to  the  advantage  of  both,  and  pro- 
bably in  a  superior  degree  to  the  profit  of  the  western  worid. 

Maize,  coc^a,  pimento,  mandioc  (or  cassava),  the  potato,  and  the 
tobacco  plant,  are  among  the  native  productions  of  America,  and  have 
thence  been  diffused  over  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  banana,  cotton 
plant,  sugar-cane,  and  the  various  grains  and  fruits  of  the  eastern  bemi- 
sphcre,  all  flourish  in  those  parts  of  the  New  Worid  which  possess  a 
climate  suitable  to  their  growth.  Wheat  and  other  European  gnuniand 
fruits  grow  on  the  suounit  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  table- 
lands, the  sugar-cane  on  their  declivities  (to  a  height  of  fi'om  five  to  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the  banana,  mandioc,  caoutcbouc-tiee, 
mahogany-tree,  and  numberless  fimits  and  flowers  of  the  richest  kind,  on 
the  low  plains  of  the  coast  • 

The  various  plants  of  the  cactus  tribe  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America, 
and  one  species  (the  Caetut  coccinifer)  is  the  abode  of  the  cochineal  insect 
of  Mexico,  so  valued  for  its  red  dye.  The  asaleas,  magnolias,  and  rho- 
dodendrons, are  among  the  characteristic  plants  of  North  America. 

(718.)  Zooiogy, — I^  native  zoology  of  America  differs  from  that  of 
the  Old  World  ^ill  more  strikingly  than  its  forms  of  vegetable  life.  The 
animals  common  to  both  continents  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  tfae 
northern  parts  of  America ;  they  consist  prindpally  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  with  some  aquatie  birds,  and  a  few  fishes.  On  the  whole,  tlio 
types  of  animal  life  indigenous  to  America  are  inferior  in  siso  to  those  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere ;  they  are  also  less  generally  useful  to  man,  and 
perhaps  less  calculated  to  arouse  his  intelligence  and  subserve  the  par- 
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poses  of  his  adTancement  towards  civilisation.  America  has  neither  the 
elephfuit  nor  the  camel ;  nor  were  either  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  or 
the  hog,  known  in  this  portion  of  the  glohe  until  after  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  though  thej  now  exist  abundantly  in  a  domesticated  state, 
and  immense  herds  of  wild  horses  and  oxen  roam  over  the  boundless 
plains  of  South  America. 

The  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  inferior  in  size,  strength,  and 
ferocity,  to  those  of  Aisia  and  Africa.  In  place  of  the  lion,  America  has 
only  the  puma  ~  a  smaller  and  less  powerful  creature.  The  tiger  of 
Southern  Asia  is  represented  by  the  jaguar,  a  somewhat  smaller  animal, 
but  the  most  powerful  of  the  American  camivora.  In  North  America 
the  numerous  bears  form,  indeed,  an  exception  to  these  general  charac- 
teristics, and  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  power,  particularly  the 
grizzly  bear  of  the  countries  which  border  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  great  white  bear  of  the  polar  regions  is  common  to  the  high  latitudes 
of  either  hemisphere. 

North  America,  which  is  more  strictly  continental  in  extent  than  the 
fouthem  half  of  the  New  World,  possesses,  however,  some  types  of  animal 
life  which  rival  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Among  these  are  the 
majestic  bison,  or  American  buffalo  (vast  herds  of  which  inhabit  the 
immense  prairies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains), — together 
with  the  elk  or  moose-deer,  occupying  a  place  similar  to  the  rein-deer  of 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia, — end  the  various  bears.  Several  varieties 
of  the  deer-kind  occur  in  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  together 
with  the  musk-ox,  the  big-homed  sheep,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

The  tapir  and  the  peoeaiy  (an  animal  of  the  hog  kind)  range  all  over 
the  plains  of  Sooth  America,  and  the  former  is  also  found  on  the  coast  of 
Osntral  America.  The  puma  (orsK>ugar)  occurs  on  the  Mexican  Isthmus, 
and  even  as  far  northward  as  the  45th  parallel,  though  found  most  nu- 
merously in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent,  where  its  range  extends  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  jaguar  is  found  in 
the  coast  regions  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  as  well  as  the  forests  of  Brazil 
and  Uie  adjoining  ragions  of  South  Americit  The  lynx  and  the  wolf 
belong  to  iJie  colder  tracts  of  North  America. 

The  opossums  are  numerous  in  South  America,  and  one  species  is 
met  with  in  the  United  States  (Virginia) ;  this  family  (marsupiaUa)  is 
altogether  absent  frovn  the  eastern  continent,  but  is  ful|y  devclop«d  in  the 
Australian  division  of  the  globe.  The  beaver  abounds  in  the  colder 
latitudes  of  North  America,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  other  fur- 
bearing  animals :— as  racoons,  martens,  squirrels,  sea-otters,  minks, 
musk-rats,  etmines,  foxes,  wolverines,  and  hares. 

Birds  constitute  a  department  of  the  natural  kingdom  which  is  very 
numerously  and  variously  developed  in  the  New  World,  and  the  omi- 
Uiology  of  tropical  America  exceeds  in  splendour  that  of  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.  Among  the  principal  birds  of  prey  are  several  species  of 
eagle  ^  including  die  large  white-headed  eagle  of  the  United  States  ^ 
with  vultures,  uiwks,  kites,  and  owIsl  Sou&  America,  however,  pos- 
sesses the  largest  of  the  vulture-tribe -7  the  gigantic  condor  of  the  Andes, 
which  is  confined  to  the  higher  peaks  of  those  mountains,  bordering  on 
the  limits  of  the  snowy  region.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
rapacious  of  birds,  and  commits  numerous  ravages  amongst  the  cattle, 
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deer,  and  other  animals.     The  American  ostrich,  or  emu,  which  dwells 
in  the  plains  of  the  pampas,  is  also  distingnished  by  its  size. 

The  humming-birds  are  peculiar  to  the  western  continent,  and  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  America  varioas  birds  of  the  most  glittering  plnmnge, 
together  with  numberless  fire-flies,  lend  an  almost  magical  duinn  to  2ie 
aspect  of  nature,  llie  range  of  the  humming-birds  extends  over  the 
whole  continent  to  the  southward  of  the  42nd  parallel  (north  lat),  and 
stretches  upon  the  western  side  of  Korth  America  as  high  as  the  parallel 
of  60^ — an  evidence  of  the  superior  warmth  which  &tinguishes  that 
side  of  the  American  continent. 

Both  reptiles  and  insects  are  abundant  in  the  New  Woxld,  which, 
owing  to  its  excessive  moisture  and  dense  vegetation,  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  development  of  these  departments  of  Sie  natural  kingdom.  Ve> 
nomous  serpents  are  more  numerous  in  tropical  America  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  rattle-snake  occurs  in  both  divisions  of  the 
continent,  within  the  parallels  of  44^  to  the  northward,  and  of  30^  to  the 
south,  of  the  equator ;  the  huge  boa-constrictor,  the  largest  of  the  ser- 
pent-tribe, and  the  terror  even  of  the  natives,  dwells  in  the  marabea 
and  swamps  of  South  America.  Huge  caymans,  iguanas,  and  other 
lizards,  with  numberless  alligators  and  water-snakes,  abound  in  the 
rivers  and  temporary  lagoons  of  the  same  region. 

(719.)  The  population  of  the  New  World  amounts  to 
about  60,(XX),(XX).  These  form  three  great  divisions :  the 
Indians,  who  are  a  native  American  race,  and  have  in  ge- 
neral a  reddish,  copper-coloured,  complexion  ;  the  Negroes, 
who  have  been  originallj  brought  from  Africa^  and  have 
multiplied  in  the  New  World  to  a  vast  extent ;  and  the 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  who  are  the  ruling  people 
throughout  the  continent.  Besides  these  are  the  mixed 
races,  as  the  Mulatto,  sprung  from  the  union  of  the  white 
man  with  the  Negro ;  the  Mestizo,  from  the  European  and 
the  native  Indian  ;  and  the  Zambo,  from  the  Indian  and  the 
Negro. 

The  Indians  are  distinguished  from  the  two  other  races 
by  the  colour  of  their  complexion,  and  bj  their  long,  coarse, 
coal-black  hair  (which  is  never  crisped,  like  that  of  the 
African,  or  curled,  as  that  of  the  white  sometimes  is),  as 
well  as  by  a  scantiness  of  beard.  Their  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell,  are  remarkably  acute.  In  war  and  the 
chase  they  are  indefatigable,  but  they  are  averse  to  regular 
and  mechanical  labour.  They  are  cold  and  phlegmatic  in 
temperament,  and  manifest  an  extraordinary  insensibility  to 
bodily  pain.  They  have  good  natural  intellects,  and  exhibit 
both  grace  of  delivery,  and  force  of  language,  in  public 
speaking. 

The  most  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Baffin's  Bay,  are  scantily 
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inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  the  Esquimaux,  who, 
however,  are  very  few  in  number.  They  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  Indians,  and  are  probably  of  Asiatic 
origin :  the  Esquimaux  are  of  short  stature,  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  subsist  chiefly  upon  fish. 
.  More  than  half  the  total  population  of  the  continent  now 
consist  of  descendants  of  Europeans,  among  whom  people  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  most  numerous,  and  are  increasing 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  These  embrace  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  native 
Indian  race  are  a  vast  number  of  tribes  and  nations,  whose 
languages  are  different  from  one  another;  but  they  are 
everywhere  declining  in  numerical  strength,  and  the  Indian 
is  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  white  man. 

Of  the  nadye  languages  of  America,  two  of  the  most  widely-difiiued 
are  the  Qaichaa  and  Aztec  tongaes,  the  former  of  which  preyails  oyer 
the  table-lands  of  Pern  and  Boliyia,  and  the  latter  on  the  plateaus  of  the 
Mexican  Isthmas.  The  people  of  these  elevated  regions  are  the  only 
native  tribes  who  appear  to  have  attained  any  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation,  or  even  to  have  adopted  settled  habits  of  life. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  both  Mexico  and 
Pern  were  extensive  and  well-regalated  kingdoms,  with  regular  laws 
and  other  institutions,  by  means  of  which  property  was  secured,  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society  defined  and  protected  from  encroachment,  and 
various  usages  of  society  practised  in  peace  and  contentment.  The 
people  of  these  kingdoms  inhabited  large  towns ;  and  the  remains  of 
their  temples,  pyramids,  roads,  and  other  public  works,  with  hieroglyphic 
writings,  paintings,  and  similar  objects,  still  attest  the  degree  of  refine- 
ment which  they  had  attained,  and  the  industry  which  they  manifested. 
Bat  these  nations,  though  relatively  high  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  as 
compared  with  their  native  brethren  of  the  New  World,  were  wholly 
unable- to  withstand  the  disciplined  vigour  and  fierce  ardour  of  their 
European  opponents,  and  they  quickly  fell  beneath  the  yoke  of  Spanish 
conquest  Kor  has  the  native  civiliiBation  of  America  ever  made  the 
slightest  attempt  at  revival :  on  the  contrary,  the  Indians  have  every- 
where retrograded.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  nations 
above  referred  to,  the  Indian  has  nowhere  advanced  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  the  hunter's  life,  and  he  remains  to  this  day  the  man  of  the 
forest,  the  untutored  denizen  of  the  woods  and  prairies,  where  he  wanders 
(in  thin  and  scattered  tribes)  by  the  shores  of  the  vast  lakes  and  mighty 
rivers  which  were  formerly  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  race. 

The  total  population  of  the  New  World  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  in 
the  following  proportions : — 

Indlani  ......    9,000,000 

Nflgroei 8,00G,0rK) 

Europeans  and  their  deMeodanti      .          .          -  85,000,000 
Mixed  races 8,000.000 


Total    -    •    •  60.000,000 
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North  America  contaiDB  a  larger  nnmber  of  the  human  ftmilj  than 
the  soathcm  half  of  the  American  continent  Of  the  total  nnmber,  about 
two-thirda,  and  of  the  European  race,  at  least  four-fifths,  inhabit  the 
Tast  plains  and  fertile  riyer-valleys  of  the  North  American  continent. 
The  Talleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence  have  constituted 
the  fields  in  which  the  energies  of  the  white  man  have  been  most  advan- 
tageoosly  developed,  and  in  which  his  race  exhibits  the  greatest  name- 
ri^  increase.  The  Indian  race  has  here  faded  when  bron^  into 
contact  with  the  advances  of  white  civilisation,  and  is  rapidly  passing 
awaj  before  it  In  the  tropical  regions  of  the  continent,  the  Indian 
better  maintains  his  ground,  and  a  vigorous  race  of  half-castes  has 
resulted  firom  his  union  with  the  white  stranger.  In  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  the  vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  population  consiat 
either  of  native  Indians  or  half-castes. 

In  North  America  alone  (not  including  the  West  Indian  Islands),  the 
races  exhibit  about  the  following  proportions:-^ 

Indian* 4,000.000 

Ncffroet  -.-..-  8.700.000 

Whltet  -  - 80,000.000 

MiXiedraoet 2.800,000 

Total    -    -    -  40.000,000 
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Rocky  Mountains  (British  North  America  and  United  States),  average 
height  from  7000  to  6000  feet:  — 

HMfhtoffimi. 
■uU,  In  fact. 

SlounC  BrowD  (N.  lat.  &SP  3^)         ......    iftonA 

Mount  Hooker  (N.  Ut. 530  16') 157OO 

Mount  MorchlsoQ  (K.  lat.  680) :       ......    15*7^ 

VwinlUoD  Paw  (M.  lat.  510  10^        ......     4W 

Fremont'i  Peak  (N.  lat.  480  lO')       -  .  .  .  .  .    18J70 

Long's  Peak  (N.  lat.  400  fO') IsSrS 

James**  Peak  (N.  lat.  88O  60*) iHaaD 

SpaniihPeaki  (N.Ut.  8r>80') -11^ 

West  Coast  Banges  (Bussian  America,  British  Tomtory,  and  United 
States)  :  — 

Mount  St.  Elias  (N.  lat.  flOO  W,  W.  long.  140^  SO')  .  .  .  ir.gos 

Mount  Falrweather(N.  lat.  fiOOS') iAm 

Mount  St.  Helens  (N.  lat.  460)         ......  i^nM 

Mount  Hood  (N.  lat.  4.'^  14')  -  -  .  .  .  .  i^ooo 

Sierra  Nerada  (of  California),  highest  peaks  exceed         -  .  -  10,000 

Apalachian,  or  Alleghany  Mountains  (United  States),  from  2500  to  5000 
feet:  — 

Mount  Washington  (K.  lat. 440  ir.W.lona.  710  lO')  ...      6.114 

Peaks  of  Otter  (N.  lat.  370  28%  W.lou«.7»o  8ft')     -  .  .  .       4S6D 

MitcheU*s  Peak  (North  Carolina)    --•...      6.780 
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Highlands  of  Mexico  : — 

Height  of  lum- 
miu,  in  feet 

Collma  (W.  long.  1030  7')  Vole. 9,198 

Jorullo  (W.  long.  1010  ay)  V.  ------  4,114 

Toluca(W.lon«.990  26')  V. 15,271 

PopocatepetKW.  long.  980  800  v.. -  -----  17,773 

Orizaba,  or  Ci]altepetI(W.  long.  970 11')  V.         -  -  -  -  17.373 

Hig^ilands  of  Cenfzal  America: — 

Volcano  de  Agna  (N.  lat.  Uo  13^,  W.  long.  90^  41')  ...  11,960 

Volcano  de  Fuego  (N.  lat.  140  WK,  B.  long.  9QP  68^  -  •  -  18,160 

Volcano  of  CarUgo(K.Ut.  100  lO'.W.  long.  880  400        *  -  -  11.480 

wxBT  na>ix8. 

Cuba:  Pioo  de  Tarqalao  (Sierra  Maestra)  -  .  -  -  -  7300 

Jamaica:  Blue  Mountains      -..•■•-  7tlfi0 

Hiiyti:  Mounraiat  of  Cibao    -.-•••-  8,800 

Porto  Rico ;  Sierra  de  LanguilU       ..•••.  8,678 

St.  Chrittopher :  Mount  Miaerj        ....--  8,711 

KeTii :  blgfaest  point  ...••..  9,500 

Ouadaloupe  :  La  SoufAttre  ---••--  S,I06 

Dominica :  hiffheat  point       ..-••••  6,000 

Martinique:  HootFetta        --•-••-  4,450 

St  Lucia:  Great  Plton  ..••••-  9,710 

St.  Vincent:  SottflHdre  ...••..  8,000 

MomeOanm    •••••••  4.800 

Grenada:  highest  point  -••-••-      8080 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

(720.)  The  north-western  coast  of  America,  from  the  line 
of  the  141st  meridian  to  Behring  Strait,  belongs  to  Bassia. 
With  this  exception,  all  that  large  portion  of  the  continent 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and 
California  is  divided  between  two  nations — Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  boundary  between  these  two 
powers  is  formed  by  the  line  of  the  49th  parallel,  the  great 
lakes  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence^  and  a 
tract  of  high  ground  which  borders  on  the  southern  bank  of 
that  river. 

SECTION  I.  —  BRITISH  NOBTH  AHEBICA. 

(721.)  British  North  America  extends  from  the  line  of 
the  49th  parallel  and  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  north- 
ward to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  from  the  meridian 
of  53^  on  the  east  to  that  of  14P  on  the  west  The  whole 
area  of  the  territory  embraced  within  these  limits  exceeds 
three  millions  of  square  miles.  But  only  portions  of  this 
immense  region  are  actually  colonised,  and  the  larger  part 
of  it  has  a  climate  too  severe,  and  a  soil  too  sterile,  to  admit 
of  the  successful  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

The  settled  portions  of  British  North  America  compre- 
hend Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton 
Island,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  all  of 
which  are  colonies  belonging  to  the  British  Crown,  and  are 
situated  either  within  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  adja- 
cent to  the  gulf  of  that  name.  To  these  have  been  added, 
within  a  recent  period,  the  colonies  of  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Island,  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific. 

Canada. 
(722.)   Extent  and  Boundaries.  —  Canada  lies   almost 
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entirely  within  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Its  most 
eastern  point  is  Cape  Grasp^  upon  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence:  thence  it  extends  westward  to  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  meridian  of  90^  w.,  near  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  curved  line  of  about  1400 
miles  long. 

Upon  the  south,  Canada  is  bounded  bj  the  United  States ; 
upon  the  north  side  it  has  no  defined  limit,  but  is  regarded 
as  including  all  the  country  watered  by  streams  which  flow 
into  the  St.  Lawrence — that  is,  all  the  land  which  Hes 
within  the  line  of  watershed  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  rivers  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  average  breadth  of  Canada  varies  between  two  and 
four  hundred  miles,  and  the  entire  area  of  the  province  is 
little  less  than  350,000  square  miles. 

(723.)  Natural  Features,  —  The  great  natural  features  of 
Canada  are  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  chain  of  lakes 
from  which  it  descends.  Four  of  these  lakes,  Ontario^  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Superior,  have  a  large  portion  of  their  shores 
situated  within  the  limits  of  this  province  ;  Lake  Michigan 
is  wholly  within  the  territory  of  ^e  United  States. 

The  country  which  extends  beyond  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  upon  either  side  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  plains,  terraces,  and  elevated  platforms  or  table-lands. 
But  the  height  is  nowhere  considerable,  and  rarely  exceeds 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet. 

In  its  coarae  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  town  of  Quebec,  the  St. 
Lawrence  spreads  out  in  several  places  into  lakes  of  some  magnitude : 
the  first  of  these,  immediatel  j  below  Lake  Ontario,  is  known  as  Uie  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Isles,  from  the  immense  number  of  islets  with  which  it 
is  studded.  Lower  down  its  course  are  the  Lakes  of  St  Francis,  St.  Louis, 
and  St  Peter,  the  last  of  which  is  about  nine  miles  in  width.  At 
Quebec  the  river  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  but 
below  this  point  it  continually  increases  in  breadth,  and  expands  into  a 
broad  estuaiy  before  reaching  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  Uie  large  island  of  Anticosti,  which  is  125  miles  long  by 
so  broad. 

Anticosti  Island  is  low  and  swampy  on  the  south  side  ;  high  in  the 
centre  and  north.  The  interior  is  covered  with  forests,  in  which  rarious 
wild  animals  abound.  Interspersed  among  the  forests  are  tracts  of 
rich  meadow-land.  The  fisheries,  both  around  the  shores,  and  in  the 
numerous  rivers  of  the  interior,  are  of  great  value.  Anticosti  is  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  families  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
assistance  to  the  crews  of  vessels  which  have  suffered  shipwreck  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  shores.  It  is  included  within  the  government  of 
Newfoondland. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for  yessels  of  600  tons  bmden  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Montreal  (580  miles  above  the  Golf).  Extensive  works  have 
been  constmcted  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  between  Hof&- 
tE«al  and  Lake  Ontario,  in  which  portion  of  its  course  the  river  is  natar- 
ally  mach  obstmcted  by  rocks.  By  the  aid  of  locks,  combined  with 
short  lateral  cats  and  canals  for  the  avoidance  of  the  principal  rapids, 
vessels  of  considerable  size  are  now  enabled  to  pass  np  to  Lake  Ontario 
nearly  along  the  direct  line  of  the  river. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence  are  the  nvers  Ottawa, 
St  Maurice,  and  Saguenay,  npon  the  northern  bank,  and  Uie  Quunbly 
or  Hichelien,  St  Francis,  and  Chaudi^re,  npon  the  southern.  The  Ottawa 
(which  issues  irom  Lake  Temiscaming,  and  flows  in  a  soath-easteni  direc- 
tion to  Uie  St  Lawrence)  has  numerous  falls  and  rapids,  and,  like 
the  St  Lawrence,  expands  in  some  places  into  lakes.  By  the  help  of 
artificial  means  its  lower  course  is  rendered  navigable^  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Bidean  CanaL 

The  Chambly  or  Richelieu  issues  from  Lake  Cbamplain,  a  long  and 
narrow  body  of  water  within  the  United  States  frontier  ;  it  is  nav^able 
for  decked  vessels  to  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  up  to  Lake  (^amphdn  for  boats  and  canoes.. 

(724.)  From  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  downwards  to  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  St  Biaurice,  the  banks  of  the  St  Diw- 
rence  are  low,  or  only  of  moderate  elevation,  and  this  low  country  con- 
tinues for  some  distance  inland ;  towards  Quebec  the  shores  assume 
a  bold  and  steep  aspect,  and  (except  at  occasional  intervals),  preserve 
this  character  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Upon  the  south  side  of  Uie 
St  Lawrence,  the  country  which  extends  over  the  lower  course  of  the 
St  Francis  forms  a  level  plain,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cnlti- 
vated  tracts  in  the  province. 

The  oountiy  lying  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  above 
the  junction  of  the  Ottawa,  is  only  of  moderate  elevation  :  it  contains 
numerous  small  lakes,  and  some  extensive  marshes,  but  the  soil  is  in 
general  very  fertile.  Farther  to  the  westward,  a  narrow  plain  extends 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  the  country  rises  towards  the 
north  into  a  plateau  of  considerable  elevation  :  this  platean  attains  a 
height  of  750  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Huron  (or  1300  feet  above 
the  sea),  where  it  approaches  that  body  of  water. 

The  peninsular  portion  of  Canada,  enclosed  by  lakes  Huron  and  £rie, 
with  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  level  or  slightly 
undulatingplain,  the  whole  of  which  possesses  an  alluvial  soil  of  great 
fertility.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  Oanada,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  population  and  importance.  It  is  watered  by  nnmeroos 
rivers,  the  two  most  important  of  which  are  the  Onse  (which  flows  to 
the  south-eastward  into  Lake  Erie),  and  the  Thames,  which  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  and  enters  the  Lake  of  St.  Clair  (midway 
between  the  channel  which  unites  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie).  Both  these 
rivers  are  navigably  for  small  schooners  in  their  lower  courses,  and  for 
boats  almost  througn  their  entire  length. 

The  river  Niagara,  which  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  is  precipi- 
tated in  its  mid-course  down  the  stupendous  falls  of  that  name  ;  but  a 
navigable  communication  between  the  two  lakes  is  effected  by  means  of 
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the  WeUmnd  Canal  (to  the  westward  of  the  xiTer),  which  admits  vessels 
of  450  tons  hnrden 

The  coantiy  lying  to  the  northward  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior 
forms  a  table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
are  numerous  lakes  and  small  rivers:  this  tract  contains  few  permanent 
settlements,  and  is  comparatively  little  known. 

(725.)  Climate  and  Natural  Productions, — The  climate 
of  Canada  presents  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  espe- 
ciallj  in  the  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  province.  The 
mean  summer  temperature  is  here  about  70  ,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  winter  varies  from  20**  above  to  25®  behw  zero. 
The  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  are  compre- 
hended between  the  months  of  May  and  September :  in  Oc- 
tober the  frosts  begin,  and  during  November  and  the  first 
three  weeks  of  December  snow-storms  are  incessant.  After 
this  period  the  atmosphere  clears,  an  intense  and  dry  frost 
succeeds,  and  continues  until  April  or  May,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  sky  is  serene,  and  of  a  bright  azure  hue. 
Throughout  this  long  winter  the  ground  is  buried  under  a 
bard  covering  of  ice  and  frozen  snow.  The  snow  begins  to 
melt  in  April,  and  has  all  disappeared  by  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May :  summer  is  then  fully  established,  and  the 
vegetation,  already  in  active  progress  beneath  the  surface, 
breaks  forth  in  profuse  luxuriance. 

In  the  upper  or  western  portion  of  Canada,  particularly  in  the  countiy 
which  borders  on  the  great  lakes,  the  climate  is  much  less  extreme,  and 
the  winter  of  shorter  duration.  In  all  parts  of  Canada  the  air  is  diy 
and  healthy :  fogs  are  almost  unknown^  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  ren- 
dered less  severe  in  its  effects  by  the  general  absence  of  wind  during  the 
greatest  intensity  of  the  frosL  Indeed  this  season  is  one  of  general 
amusement  and  rejoicing  in  Canada:  the  labours  of  agriculture  are 
necessarily  suspended,  but  numerous  amusements  are  practised  on  the 
ice,  and  the  inhabitants  travel  with  ease  and  rapidity  in  sledges  drawn 
by  a  single  horse  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Canada  are  very  great,  but  have  until  lately 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Iron  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as 
well  as  in  the  province  of  Montreal,  and  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
Sagnenay.  Plumbago,  and  ores  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  are  also 
found.  Copper  is  abundant  in  the  tract  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  its  produce  is  now  very  considerable ;  gold,  silver,  and  tin, 
have  also  been  met  with  in  the  same  region.  The  northern  and  western 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario  abound  in  salt  springs,  and  the  north  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  exhibit  immense  beds  of  gypsum,  some  of  which  is  quarried 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Various  kinds  of  marble,  with  serpentine, 
granite,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  are  abundant 

But  the  productions  of  the  forest  are  the  most  characteristic  wealth  of 
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Canada.  The  yariety  of  trees  is  ostonisbiDg  :  among  the  most  common 
are  nomeroos  pines  and  firs,  with  the  maple,  white  cedar,  birch,  ash,  oak, 
beech,  elm,  hazel,  cherry,  cypress,  poplar,  willow,  and  sycamore.  One 
of  the  most  useful  is  the  maple,  from  the  sap  of  which  excellent  sn^^  is 
made.  The  trees  not  avaQable  for  timber  senre  to  supply  the  pot  and 
pearl-ash  manufactories. 

Wild  animals  (including  the  moose-deer,  bear,  wolf,  wild-cat,  fox, 
lynx,  and  others)  are  numerous,  but  are  gradually  disappearing  before 
the  increasing  population  and  advancing  extent  of  the  setded  portions  of 
the  province.  The  beaver,  which  was  formerly  very  abunduit,  is  now 
seldom  found  within  reach  of  the  white  settlements.  Two  species  of 
rattle-snake  occur,  but  these  are  not  numerous,  ilsh  abound  in  all  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  include  the  sturgeon,  pike,  trout,  and  a  species  of 
fresh-water  herring.  Salmon  are  plentiful  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  are  not 
found  above  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Seals  are  numerous  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(726.)  Inhabitants.  —  The  present  population  of  Canada 
is  little  short  of  three  millions.  In  the  eastern  and  older- 
settled  portions  of  the  province  more  than  half  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  French  descent,  the  remainder  consisting  chiefly 
of  emigrants  from  Britain.  In  Western  or  Upper  Canada,  the 
population  is  composed  principally  either  of  British  or  Irish 
emigrants,  and  their  descendants ;  and  in  some  localities 
there  are  numerous  settlements  of  Germans.  Emigration  to 
both  divisions  of  the  province,  but  particularly  to  the  upper 
portion,  continues  in  active  progress  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  preserve  their 
native  language,  corrupted  by  some  intermixture  of  English 
words.  They  are  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  people,  but 
averse  to  improvements,  and  jealous  of  English  rule. 

The  Indians  in  Canada  are  fewer  than  40,000  in  number,  and  are 
rapidly  decreasing.  They  belong  entirely  to  the  two  nations  of  the  Ojlb- 
beways  and  Mohawks  (or  Iroquois),  and  dwell  in  the  tracts  bordering  on 
the  great  lakes.  A  few  have  settled  in  villages  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  majority  are  hunters,  and  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode. 

(727.)  Industrial  Pursuits, — ^In  Canada,  the  clearance  of  the  ground 
and  the  culture  of  the  soil  are  the  main  business  of  the  settlet^s  life.  The 
total  quantity  of  land  at  present  brought  under  cultivation  forms  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  entire  area  of  the  province.  The  soil  ia  in 
general  fertile,  so  much  so  that  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  fre- 
quently produced  from  ground  still  partially  encumbered  by  stumps 
of  trees,  and  in  some  parts  of  Upper  Canada  100  bushels  of  wheat  havo 
been  grown  on  a  single  acre. 

The  grains  cultivated  in  (^nada  are  wheat,  barley,  lye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat,  and  maize.  Wheat  is  the  staple  of  the  western  division  of  the 
province,  and  bears  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  that  grown  else- 
where.   The  potato-crops  throughout  the  province  ore  excellent  and 
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abandant,  and  all  the  Tegetables  of  tho  temperate  regions  of  the  Old 
World  grow  in  the  greatest  laxuriance.  Tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
snccessfally^  caltiyated,  and  tho  two  latter  are  indigenous.  The  cot- 
ton-plant grows  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  and  attains 
a  considerable  size.  The  fruits  of  Europe  are  also  abundantly  produced, 
especially  in  Western  Canada,  where  the  peach  and  grape  both  come  to 
perfection,  as  well  as  many  of  those  common  to  the  warmer  latitudes  of 
the  eastern  continent 

But  forests  still  cover  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Canada,  and  furnish 
the  material  upon  which  a  great  portion  of  its  industry  is  occupied. 
More  than  17,000,000  cubic  feet  of  white  pine  alone  hare  been  ex- 
ported from  Quebec  within  a  single  year.  The  quantity  of  maple-sugar 
that  is  made  is  yery  considerable,  especially  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
province.  The  numerous  grist,  oatmeal,  and  barley  mills,  with  saw- 
mills, fulling-mills,  carding-mills,  threshing-mills,  and  tanneries,  indi- 
cate the  occupations  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers.  Pot  and 
pearl-ash  factories  are  also  very  numerous,  and  there  are  paper-mills, 
iron-works,  distilleries,  and  breweries.  In  Montreal  and  elAewhere  there 
are  manufactures  of  blankets,  carpeting,  grey  cloths,  and  a  variety  of 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods,  as  well  as  of  leather,  agricultural  im- 
plements, furniture,  and  other  articles. 

Farm  labourers,  and  mechanics  of  nearly  every  kind,  are  the  class  of 
emigrants  most  in  demand  in  Canada;  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
cabinet-makers,  millwrights,  painters,  plasterers,  sawyers,  shoemakers, 
stone-masons,  and  other  artisans,  readily  meet  with  employment,  and 
obtain  good  wages. 

Caniula  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  United  States.  The  imports  consist  of  coals,  metal,  cord- 
age, and  various  manufactures,  from  the  United  Kingdom; — sng^r, 
molasses,  coffee,  and  rum,  from  the  British  West  Indies; — beef  and  pork, 
biscuit,  rice,  and  tobacco,  from  the  United  States. 

The  exports  are  pot  and  pearl-ashes,  wheat,  flour,  and  timber,  to  Great 
Britain ; — beef  and  pork,  beer,  grain,  and  flour,  to  the  British  West  Indies; 
— lumber,  wheat,  flour,  butter,  and  live  stock,  to  the  United  States. 

The  internal  traffic  of  Canada  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the  canals  that  have  been  constructed  in 
order  to  overcome  the  natural  impediments  to  navigation  which  the 
latter  present.  But  there  are  now  good  roads  in  most  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  railway-communication  already  extends  throughout  its  limits. 
A  great  line  of  railway  traverses  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Montreal  upward,  passing  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  through  the 
fertile  tract  of  country  that  lies  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Erie,  with 
branches  to  the  principal  places  of  note  in  Upper  Canada.  A  stupendous 
railway-bridge,  recently  completed  over  Uie  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal, 
connects  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  with  the  various  lines  of 
railway  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  United  States.  Boston, 
Portland,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  are  thus  brought 
into  direct  and  rapid  communication  with  the  great  seats  of  commerce 
in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(728.)  Divisions  and  Towns.  —  This  province  is  divided 
into  Western  and  Eastern  Canada^  the  line  of  boundary  being 
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formed  principallj  by  the  course  of  the  rirer  Ottawa. 
Eastern  Canada,  however,  includes  a  small  portion  of  the 
country  enclosed  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
These  divisions  were  formerly  called  Upper. and  Lower  Ca- 
nada, by  which  names  they  are  still  most  familiarly  distin- 
guished. 

Eastern  (or  Lower)  Canada  contains  five  districts^ 
which  (proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards)  are 
named  Grasps  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  St  Francis,  and  Mon- 
treal.    These  are  subdivided  into  thirty-six  counties. 

The  prmcipal  pUuses  in  Lower  Canada  are  Quebec,  Three  RiTen,  and 
MontTMl,  all  sttnated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawreaoeu  Qoebec  and 
Montreal  are  the  two  lai^gest  cities  in  Canada. 

Qai«6ee  (65,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  proTinoe,  stands  oa 
the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  point  where  the  narrower 
portion  of  its  channel  conunenoes.  It  it  diTided  into  an  npper  and  a 
lower  town ;  the  npper  town  is  boilt  on  a  high  pramontoiy  ^^ch  pro- 
jects into  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  strongly  foitified : 
the  lower  town  lies  roondthe  base  of  the  rock,  and  containf  the  wharfs, 
dock-yards,  markets,  and  several  of  the  public  buildingi.  Quebec  first 
came  into  the  permanent  possession  of  the  English  in  1759,  when  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  English  army,  General  Wolfe,  feU  in  the 
battle  fought  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  close  to  the  town.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  in  the  npper  town  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm, the  brave  commander  of  the  French  forces  on  that  occasion. 

Three  JUven  (7000  inhabitants)  is  advantageously  sitnatcd  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  St  Maarioe  with  the  St  Lawrence. 

Montreal  (60,000  inhabitants)  lies  on  the  east  nde  of  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  island  of  Montreal  is  .S5  miles  k>ng  by  10  miles  broad, 
and  is  very  fertile :  its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Meat  Boyal — the  appel- 
lation bestowed  by  the  French  adventurers  who  first  visited  this  region 
upon  an  eminence  which  pleasingly  diversifies  the  general  level  of  ths 
anrface.  The  upper  and  newer  portion  of  the  city  is  wdl-built,  and 
contains  many  fine  public  edifices :  — among  these  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  New  World.  Montreal  is 
A  place  of  great  trade. 

The  sm^  towns  of  C6teau  du  Lac  (on  the  north  bank  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  above  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa),  Zm  Prairie  (on  the 
south  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal),  Sard  or  WiMiam 
Henry  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Kichclieu  and  the  St  Lawrence),  with 
Stanstead  and  Sherbrooke,  both  situated  in  the  inland  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  the  southward  of  the  St  Xjawrence, — are  thriving  plaoe& 
Stanstead  and  Sherbrooke  are  the  principal  places  in  a  district  known 
as  the  '  Eastern  Townships,'  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
St  Francis,  a  tract  which  has  of  late  years  been  in  rapid  contae  of  colo- 
nisation. 

(729.)  Western  (or  Uppeb)  Canada  is  divided  into 
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twenty  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  counties.  The 
three  most  considerable  towns,  are  Toronto^  Kingston,  and 
Ottawa,  the  last-named  of  them  designated  as  the  future 
capital  of  the  entire  colonj. 

Toronto  (50,000  inhabitants)  stands  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  possesses  an  excellent  harbour.  The  adjacent  district 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  Toronto  (formerly  York)  was  only 
fonnded  in  1794,  but  has  fast  grown  in  importance,  and  is  now  the  chief 
place  in  Upper  Canada. 

Kingston  (12,000  inhabitants),  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, at  the  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence  issues  from  it,  is  an  im* 
portnnt  seat  of  trade.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Navy  Bay,  which  is  the 
principal  British  naval  station  on  the  lakes.  OtUvoa  (formerly  By- 
town),  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  with  the  river 
Ottawa,  has  upwards  of  20.000  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Among  the  other  principal  places  in  Upper  Canada  are  CornwaU 
(on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence),  Cobvra  (on  the  north  side 
of  Lake  Ontario),  Hamilton  (at  the  8.  w.  angle  of  Lake  Ontario),  Niagara 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  below  the  falls),  Lmdon  (on 
the  river  Thames,  midway  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron),  Chaihaan 
(on  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  river),  and  Amhferstbwrg,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Detroit,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie. 

(730.)  Canada  was  originally  a  French  settlement,  first  established  in 
1608,  when  the  city  of  Quebec  was  founded.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
province  was  ceded  to  Britain  in  1763,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
a  British  colony. 

For  a  long  period  previous  to  the  year  1840,  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  province  were  under  separate  administrations,  each 
having  its  own  local  legislature.  But  in  that  year  the  whole  territory 
was  formed  into  a  single  province.  The  political  constitution  of  Canada 
embraces  an  elective  House  of  Assembly,  with  a  legislative  Council  and 
a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Canada  is  divided  into  the  three  Protestant  dioceses  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Toronto.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Canada  (who  are  chiefly  French)  are  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  In  both  divisions  of  the  province  liberal  provision  is  made 
for  education,  and  besides  numerous  elementary  schools,  there  are  several 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Toronto  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  esta- 
blished by  royal  charter,  and  liberally  endowed. 

New  Brunswick. 

(731.)  New  Brunswick  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Canada. 
On  the  cast  and  south  it  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy )  on  the  west,  the  river  St.  Croix 
and  the  meridian  of  67°  63'  w.  divide  it  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States:  on  the  north  it  is  terminated  by  the 
course  of  the  river  Ristigouchc,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
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Chaleurs,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenceu 
The  area  of  the  province  is  little  short  of  30,000  square 
miles. 

The  surface  of  New  Brunswick  is  yaried.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  the  conntiy  is  generally  level,  hat  hegins  grt^aaUy  to  rise  at  a 
distance  of  ahout  twelve  miles  inland.  The  tract  which  lies  along  the 
Bay  of  Fandy  has  a  rocky  and  uneven  surface,  and  to  the  eastward  of 
the  river  St  John  forms  a  plateau  of  several  hundred  feet  in  height 
Along  the  inunediate  hanks  of  the  St  John  there  is  a  considerahle  extent 
of  level  country.  The  most  mountainous  portion  of  the  province  is 
in  the  north,  where  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  irregular  and  rugged 
country,  which  divides  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
from  the  affluents  of  the  St  John. 

The  longest  river  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  St  John,  which  flows  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  after  a  course  of  ahout  400  miles  :  it  is  navigable 
for  sloops  up  to  Fredericton  (a  distance  of  eighty  miles),  and  for  flat- 
bottomed  boats  up  to  the  Great  Falls,  nearly  200  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  St  Croix  falls  into  Pasamaquoddy  Bay, — an  ann  of  Uie  sea 
lying  on  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States. 
The  Miramichi,  which  drains  the  central  parts  of  the  province,  flows 
eastward  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence :  it  is  the  next  river  to  Uie  St 
John  in  magnitude,  has  a  course  of  ahout  120  miles,  and  is  navigable 
for  nearly  forty  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Miramichi  contains  abundance 
of  fine  timber.  The  Bistigonche,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
lias  a  length  of  about  eighty-five  miles. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of 
Canada:  the  heat  in  summer  is  often  intense,  whilst  in  winter  the  cold  is 
severe,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  for  about  fSoor  months 
annually.  But  the  cold  is  not  so  long  in  duration  as  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  Canada,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St  John  is  more  tem- 
perate than  its  upper  and  more  elevated  portion.  Hie  air  is  generally 
healthy. 

Among  the  most  valuable  natural  productions  of  the  province  are  its 
minerals :  iron  ore  is  particularly  abundant,  and  good  coal  is  worked. 
Plumbago  also  occurs;  and  turquoise,  cornelian,  and  other  valuable  stones, 
are  found.  Gypsum  is  worked  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ; 
grindstones  are  extensively  supplied  from  this  province. 

(732.)  The  population  of  New  Brunswick  is  nearly  200,000,  almost  all 
of  British  descent :  there  are  a  few  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province.  The  settlements  are  most  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bay  of  Fimdy,  and  along  the  lower  course  of  the  St  John.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soU  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent;  maize  is  grown 
in  the  more  southern  districts,  and  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes,  in  other 
parts. 

But  the  proportion  of  land  under  the  plough  is  very  small,  and 
timber  has  hitherto  formed  the  most  important  and  valuable  article  of 
produce.  All  the  kinds  of  timber  common  in  Canada  arc  also  found 
in  this  province.  The  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick  are  valuable:  salmon 
and  trout  are  taken  in  the  rivers ;  cod,  mackerel,  and  herrings,  apon. 
the  coast. 
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The  chief  exports  of  the  province  are  timber  and  dried  fish,  with 
gjpsam,  coals,  and  grindstones.  The  imports  are  British  manufactures 
and  colonial  produce.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on  at  St  John's,  all 
the  materials,  excepting  the  timber,  being  supplied  from  England. 

(732*.)  New  Brunswick  is  divided  into  ten  counties.  The  seat  of 
government  and  nominal  capital  is  Fredericton  (6000  inhabitants),  on 
die  south  bank  of  the  river  St.  John,  SO  miles  above  its  month.  But 
Sl  John  (15,000  inhabitants),  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  province,  and  the  centre  of  its  trade. 

The  other  towns  in  the  prorince  are  Sl  Andrew's,  on  the  shore  of  the 
FasamaquoddyBay, — Liverpool,  on  the  coast  of  the  GuU  of  St  Lawrence, 
— ^iVeiecasl2e,  at  the  mouth  of  Miromichi  river, — and  Batkurst,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  fine  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  All  these  are  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade  and  the  fisheries. 

New  Brunswick  is  under  the  administration  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
assisted  by  a  legislative  and  an  executive  council,  and  a  House  of  Assem- 
bly. The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  province  forms  the  colonial  diocese  of  Fredericton. 


Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island. 

(733. )  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Capo  Breton  form 
together  a  single  province. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  peninsula,  nearlj  surrounded  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  open  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  Cape  Breton  Island  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  a  channel  called  the 
Gut  of  Canso,  which  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

Nova  Scotia  has  an  area  of  15,600  square  miles.  The  in- 
terior forms  a  table-land  of  moderate  elevation,  some  portions 
of  which  have  a  hilly  surface,  and  contain  numerous  small 
lakes.  Some  tracts  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  penin- 
sula are  stony  and  barren,  and  in  many  places  the  soil,  of 
the  province  is  poor ;  elsewhere,  indeed,  there  are  highly 
fertile  districts,  but  these  are  of  limited  extent  There  are 
several  rivers,  but  all  of  short  courses.  The  coasts  contain 
numerous  deep  inlets,  many  of  which  form  excellent  har- 
bours. 

Cape  Breton  Island  is  3125  square  miles  in  area :  it  is 
generally  hilly  in  the  interior.  The  coasts  are  exceedingly 
irregular,  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  large  inlet  called  Le 
Bras  d'Or,  which  is  entered  by  two  narrow  channels,  and 
penetrates  nearly  across  the  island.  The  shores  of  the  Bras 
d'Or  contain  many  small  bays  and  harbours,  from  which 

timber  is  shipped. 
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The  climate,  both  of  Noya  Scotia  and  Breton  Island,  resembles  that 
of  Lower  Canada :  the  winters  are  rerj  setere  and  the  snmmen  hot, 
bat  the  air  is  generalljr  healthj.  Fogs  are  experienced  along  the  line 
of  the  Atlantic  coast 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony  is  Veir  considerable.  Coal  of 
excellent  qnalitj  abounds  both  in  Nora  Scotia  and  Cape  S^etoa 
Island  ;  and  iron  ore,  gjpsnm,  salt,  slate,  granite^  and  saadstone,  ate 
worked  in  the  former  territory.  Grindstones  are  Teiy  extensivdy  quar- 
ried, chiefly  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Breton  Island  oontaias 
also  good  building-stone  ;  •gypsnm  likewise  occurs,  and  copper  and  lead 
ores  are  abundant    Valuable  iron  ore  is  found  associaled  with  tfafe  coah 

(734.)  Nora  Scotia  contains  a  population  of  27^000 :  Breton  Xsland 
has  about  36,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  inbaUtants  of  Nora  Sootia 
there  are  still  about  2000  Indians,  who  are  fast  diminiriiing  in  nuxnber. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  in  Breton  Island  are  emigrants  from 
the  highland  regions  of  Scotland :  a  few  Indians  are  also  left  on  tii» 
island. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  this  province  is  not  considerable ;  timber 
is  still  very  abundant,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  it  which 
have  been  annually  exported  for  a  long  perio£  Among  the  most  nu- 
merous members  of  the  forest  in  Nova  SootisL  are  the  maple,  poplar,  and 
American  elm ;  with  the  beech,  ash,  birch,  larch,  and  various  pines.  The 
varied  and  brilliant  autumnal  foliage  of  the  trees  in  a  North  American 
forest  rarely  fails  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  awaken  the  admiradon,  of 
the  traveller. 

The  fisheries,  both  of  Kova  Scotia  and  Breton  Island,  are  exceedingly 
valuable  ;  the  coasts  literally  swarm  with  shoals  of  the  cod,  mackerel, 
herring,  sturgeon,  haddock,  and  many  others.  At  a  short  distance  froBi 
the  shore,  the  whale,  porpoise,  and  grampus,  are  found. 

A  laige  portion  of  the  settlers  in  these  territories  are  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade,  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  cutting  timber  (or  lumber, 
as  it  is  called  in  North  America)  from  the  forests,  afterwards  shipping 
it  on  vessels  of  their  own  build,  and  carrying  it  for  sale  to  Boston  or 
other  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  this  province  are  lumber,  coals,  gypsimi»  grindstoiies» 
dried  fish,  and  fish-oil :  the  imports  are  British  manufiustnres  and  West 
India  produce.  The  gypsum  and  grindstones  are  chiefly  supplied  to  tlie 
northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United  States ;  the  fish-oil,  and 
some  portions  of  the  lumber,  to  Britain  ;  the  remainder,  with  dried  and 
pickled  fi>h,  and  salt  provisions,  principally  to  the  West  Indies  and  sooie 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union. 

(735.)  Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  nine  counties.  Halifax  (25,000 
inhabitants),  the  chief  town,  and  the  capital  of  ^e  entire  province,  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Hie  inlet  upon  wliicfa 
it  stands  forms  a  magnificent  harbour,  of  easy  access.  Halifax  poasesBes 
an  extensive  dockyard,  and  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  Britain  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the  nearest  port  to  Britain  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  American  continent,  and  a  great  packet-station.  The  sailing  distance 
between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  is  accomplished  in  twenty-one  days,  and 
steamers  between  these  ports  generally  traverse  the  Atlantic  in  ten  days. 

Among  the  other  towns  in  Nova  Scotia  are  LvnaAerg  and  lAverpoot 
(both  on  the  coast,  to  the  south-west  of  Halifax) ;  Yarmouih  (on  the 
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8.  w.  coast,  St  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fmidy)  ;  Annapolu  (on  the  e. 
dde  of  the  last-named  inlet) ;  Pictou  (upon  the  shore  of  Northumberland 
Strait,  on  the  k.  b.  coast);  and  Windsor  (to  the  north-westward  of 
Halifiuc,  in  the  interior).     Windsor  is  the  seat  of  a  college. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  divided  into  three  districts  or  counties  : 
the  only  town  is  Sydnty,  a  small  place  on  the  east  coast,  with  about  1000 
inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  yaluable  collieries,  which  furnish 
the  chief  staple  of  its  trade.  Xoant&ur^,  on  the  8.  e.  shore  of  the  island— 
once  a  strong]/  fortified  port — played  an  important  part  in  the  stmggla 
for  dominion  between  the  French  and  English  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  captured  bj  the  English  in  1758,  and  the  fortifications  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  snoiall  island  of  St.  Paul,  situated  off  the  northern  point 
of  Breton  Island,  has  been  noted  for  the  numerous  wrecks  found  upon 
its  shores. 

The  colony  of  Nora  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  Lieutcnant-GoYemor,  with  a  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the  inhalMtants.  It  fonns  (together  with 
Prince  Edward  Island)  the  diocese  of  Nora  Scotia,  one  of  ^e  colonial 
bishoprics  of  the  English  Church. 


Prince  Eowabd  Island. 

(736.)  Prince  Edward  Island  lies  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  divided  from  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  bj  a  channel 
called  Northumberland  Strait,  which  varies  from  eleven  to 
twenty  miles  in  width. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  long  and  narrow  in  shape.  Its 
coasts  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  two  of  which  nearly 
penetrate  across  the  island ;  these  are  Hillsborough  Bay  on 
the  south  coast,  and  Richmond  Bay  on  the  north.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  2130  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  generally  level ;  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  reaches  to  the  water's « edge.  It  contains 
several  short  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  the  Hillsborough,  and 
falls  into  the  bay  of  that  name.  The  climate  is  very  healthy  ;  it  is  much 
milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of  the  adjacent  colonies,  and  is 
equally  free  from  the  hot  summers  and  intensely  severe  winters  which 
are  experienced  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  Nor  is  this  island  sub- 
ject to  fugs,  which  prevail  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  gulC  The 
winter,  though  cold,  is  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  either  Canada  or 
Nova  Scotia. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  no  minerals  of  importanee.  A  large 
portion  of  the  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  but  there 
is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  ^ood  timber ;  the  pine  is  becoming 
scarce,  but  the  oak,  elm,  larch,  and  ash,  abound.  Sarsaparilla  and  gin* 
seng  also  grow  plentifully. 

p  4 
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This  island  contains  62,000  inhabitants,  chieflj  the  descendants  of 
emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  among  whom  a  large  proportion 
are  Scotch.     There  are  a  few  Indian  families  still  left  on  the  island. 

AgricnUore  is  the  chief  business  of  the  settlers,  and  a  considerable  surplos 
of  produce  is  raised.  This  is  shipped  principally  to  the  neighbouring 
colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  ;  it  embraces  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  with  flour,  oatmeal,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The 
fisheries  are  yalaable,  and  include  the  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and 
many  others;  lobsters  are  plentiful  and  good,  and  the  oysters  are  said 
to  be  the  best  in  America. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  divided  into  three  counties.  The  capital  of 
the  island  is  Charlotte  Town,  on  the  shore  of  Hillsborough  Bay,  which 
fonns  an  excellent  harbour  ;  it  contains  2000  inhabitants,  and  is  of  easy 
access  both  by  land  and  water  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  Georgt  Totm, 
upon  the  east  coast,  has  also  a  good  harbour,  and  considerable  trade 
in  timber. 

This  island  forms  a  distinct  colony,  the  goTemment  of  which  is  Tested 
in  a  Lieutenant-QoYemor,  a  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly^- the 
latter  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  included  within  the  diocese  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Newfoundland. 

(737.)  Newfoundland  is  a  large  island  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  divided  from 
the  coast  of  Labrador  bj  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  which  is  less  than  twelve  miles  across.  The 
broader  channel  which  intervenes  between  Newfoundland 
and  the  northern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton  Island  is  sixty 
miles  in  width.  Upon  the  north,  east,  and  south,  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  is  open  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  area  of  Newfoundland  is  about  36,000  square  miles  : 
its  coast-line  is  exceedingly  irregular,  foinuing  a  succession 
of  deep  bays  and  estuaries,  with  peninsulas  and  headlands 
between.  Many  of  the  inlets  form  excellent  harbours,  in 
which  the  shores  of  the  island  everywhere  abound. 

Among  the  principal  inlets  are  Conception,  Trinity,  Bonavista,  Notre 
Dame,  White,  and  HareBajs,  on  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  ; — 
St.  George's  Bay  on  the  west  side ;  and  Fortune,  Placentia,  and  St. 
Mary's  Bays,  on  the  south.  Trinity  and  Placentia  Bays  are  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  nearly  divide  the 
south-eastern  peninsula  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  This  south- 
eastern tract  forms  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  and  is  the  most  populous 
and  fully-settled  portion  of  Newfoundland. 

The  appearance  of  Newfoundland  from  the  sea  is  exceedingly  rugged 
especially  so  on  the  western  coast,  which  is  in  general  hish  and  rocky  ; 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  consists  principally  of  low  hills.  The  intc- 
rior  contains  chains  of  hills,  with  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  the 
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latter  of  considerable  size.  The  ground  appears  to  be  in  many  parts 
rocky  and  barren,  bat  there  are  tracts  of  alluvial  soU  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  All  the  settlements,  however,  are  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  Uie  interior  are 
seldom  visited. 

The  winter  in  Newfoundland  is  long  and  severe,  though  less  so  than 
,  on  the  adjacent  mainland.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the 
atmosphere  is  humid,  and  fogs  are  very  prevalent ;  but  the  summers  are 
dry,  and  their  heat  very  great  It  is  only  during  the  setting-in  and 
breaking-up  of  the  winter  that  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  felt  to  an  un- 
pleasant extent,  and  especially  at  the  latter  period,  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  when  the  great  fields  of  ice  which  float  to  the  souUiward 
are  near  the  coasts.  At  other  seasons  the  sky  is  often  cloudless  and 
serene,  and  the  brilliant  coruscations  of  the  aurora  are  teen  during  the 
calm  nights  in  their  fullest  splendour.  Violent  snow-storms,  accompanied 
by  gales  of  wind,  often  occur  during  the  winter.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  frequently  attain  a  great  age. 

Newfoundland  is  said  to  contain  good  coal,  besides  iron,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  as  well  as  abundance  of  granite  and  other  building-stones; 
but  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost  solely  directed  to  the 
fisheries.  There  is  some  Umber  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  not  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  Deer  and  foxes  are  numerous,  and  bears,  otters, 
hares,  and  martens,  are  also  found.  Beavers  were  formerly  plentiful,  but 
are  becoming  scarce. 

(738.)  The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  comprise  cod,  salmon,  herrings, 

mackerel,  caplin,  and  seal,  besides  others  of  less  value.    The  cod-fishery 

is  the  most  important,  and  cod  are  taken  in  greater  numbers  on  the  banks 

.  of  Newfoundland,  and  near  the  adjacent  shores,  than  in  any  other  part 

of  the  globe. 

The  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  extensive  submarine  elevations,  which 
lie  in  the  ocean  to  the  south  and  south-eastward  of  the  island;  they  spread 
over  a  length  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles,  with  various 
channels  of  deep  water  between.  The  Great  Bank,  which  lies  furthest 
to  the  eastward,  measures  upwards  of  300  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  250  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  depths  of  water  over 
it  vary  between  fifteen  and  eighty  fathoms :  its  bottom  consisu  generally 
of  sand,  sometimes  mixed  with  shells  and  nnvel.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  10^  or  12^  lower  than  in  the  surrounding 
ocean:  a  great  swell  and  thick  fog  also  usually  serve  to  indicate  its 
place.  Cod-fi^  are  found  on  the  Great  Bank  in  the  most  extraordinaiy 
abundance,  and  Uieir  annual  capture  in  this  locality  for  nearly  the  last 
two  hundred  years  does  not  appear  to  have  diminished  in  any  degree  the 
vast  midtitude  of  their  shoals.  But  of  late  years  the  bank-fislung  has 
been  chiefly  prosecuted  by  the  French  and  Americans,  the  English  fisher- 
men preferring  to  confine  their  labours  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the 
island,  on  account  of  the  greater  facilities  thereby  afforded  for  drying 
and  curing  their  fish.  The  continual  fogs  which  cover  the  bank,  with 
the  frequent  rain  and  sleet,  also  occasion  much  inconvenience. 

There  are  three  distinct  qualities  of  cod-fish  cured  in  Newfoundland. 
Those  of  the  largest  size  and  finest  quality  are  distinguished  asfnercAanf- 
ablefish.  The  second  kind,  known  as  Madeira  fith^  are  chiefly  used  to 
supply  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets  ;  while  Uie  third  and  inferior 
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kind  are  exported  entirelj  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  an  exteniuTely 
oonmimed  by  the  Negro  pc^mlation. 

The  cod-fishery  does  not  commence  nntil  the  early  part  of  June ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  three  preceding  months  the  hardy  boat- 
men of  Newfoandland  are  actively  engaged  in  the  captore  of  seals,  which 
are  numerously  taken  on  the  extensive  fields  of  ice  which  then  coTcr 
large  portions  of  the  adjoining  seas. 

Newfoundland  has  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  natives  of  Ireland.  The  aboriginal  population  has  alto- 
gether disappeared,  though  a  few  Indians  lingered  in  the  forests  of  the 
interior  until  a  recent  period. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  only  pursued  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  the  island  is  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  Uie  coasts  of  the 
neighbouring  continent,  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  com  and  other 
provisions.  But  good  barley  and  oats,  as  well  as  vegetables,  are  grown.  ' 
The  manufactures  are  limited  to  stockings,  caps,  mittens,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  warm  woollen  clothing.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  amaH 
extent,  the  materials  being  supplied  from  New  Brunswick. 

The  exports  from  Newfoundland  consist  almost  whoUy  of  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries,  and  include  an  immense  quantity  of  dried  and  cured  fi^ 
with  sounds,  tongues,  cod  and  other  fish  oil%  and  seal-skins.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  salted  provisions  from  Ireland  and  Gkrmany,  with  flour 
and  meal  frxnn  the  United  States  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

SL  John*8  (1 1,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
only  town  on  the  ishind,  stands  upon  the  south-east  coast,  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Avalon.  It  has  a  good  and  safe  harbour,  entered  by  a  long  and 
narrow  strait.  Hie  shores  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  entirely 
lined  with  wharfis,  which  are  occupied  by  stages  for  curing  fish. 
The  shores  of  Conception  Bay,  and  other  tracts  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
contain  numerous  thriving  fishing- villages  and  hamleta  ;  but  exo^itiBg 
within  the  limits  of  this  penins^  there  is  no  settlement — nor  ev&  a 
single  house — at  a  greater  distance  than  a  mile  from  the  coast. 

Newfoandland  forms  a  separate  colony,  adnnnistered  by  a  Gorencr 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  a  local  legislature.  It  constitutea  one  of 
the  colonial  bishoprics  of  the  English  Church.  Half  the  population,  how- 
ever, are  members  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

(739.)  The  Magdalen  Islands,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Gnlf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  are  included  witliin  the  government  of  Canada.  T%ey 
contain  about  1100  inhabitants,  whose  means  of  subsistence  axe 
derived  from  the  fisheries.  Gypsum  and  iron  ore  are  found  on  these 
ialands.  There  is  little  timber,  but  the  wrecks  of  veasels  generailj-  fur- 
idsh  a  sufiicient  supply  of  fueL 

(740.)  The  greatly  larger  portion  of  the  vast  additional  territory 
included  within  British  North  America,  —  which  to  the  north  of 
the  49th  parallel  stretches  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — is  embraced  under  the  general  name  of 
the  Hunsoif  Bat  Txrritort.  Over  the  greater  part  of  this  region  theT« 
are  only  a  few  posts,  or  stations,  scattered  at  wide  intervals  ap^irt,  and 
maintained  by  the  officers  of  tlie  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  skins  of  the  numerous  fur-bearing  animals  which  have 
here  thebr  native  seat.    But  through  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory,  of 
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more  tlian  2500  nrilcs  aeron,  a  regnlar  comnnmication  is  kept  up  be- 
tween  the  different  posts,  and  snplies  of  prorisions  and  other  necessaries 
are  annually  forwanled  from  the  head-qnartera  of  the  Company  to  all 
the  districts  within  its  limits. 

In  general,  both  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  above  teiritorj  axe  such 
as  to  unfit  it  for  cnltiTation  (Art  715).  Bat  exceptions  to  this  cha- 
racter are  found  in  particular  districts,  especially  along  its  southern 
limits.  The  whole  tract  is  thickly  studded  with  lakes,  and  abounds  in 
riyers :  these  supply  abundance  of  fish,  which  ibnn  the  principal  food 
both  of  the  natire  Indians,  and  of  the  white  settlen  located  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations.  The  rarious  fur-bearing  animals  are  numerous  ;  their 
skins  form  the  chief  article  of  traffic,  and  are  almost  the  sole  objects  for 
which  the  country  is  frequented.  The  animals  hunted  for  food  are 
the  moose-deer  or  elk,  the  reindeer,  the  red  and  several  other  species 

(  of  deer,  the  buffalo,  and  a  species  of  antelope,  and  there  are  also  good 

rabbits  and  porcupines.    Tlie  numerous  bhrds  which  resort  to  these 

J  latitudes  at  particular  seasons  contribute  towards  the  subsistence  of  the 

traders.  Large  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  come  from  the  south  in 
the  spring,  and  remain  during  the  wanner  portion  of  the  year ;  great 

^  numbers  of  them  are  killed  in  the  autumn,  on  their  return  to  lower  la- 

[  titudes,  and  are  cured  and  laid  up  as  prorision  for  winter  use. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  this  immense  range  of  tcrri- 

'*  toiy  contains  mineral  treasures  which  far  surpass  in  value  all  the  returns 

•  which  the  fur  trade  can  ever  yield.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  many 
districts  at  wide  intervals  apart,  and  numerous  indications  of  varied 
metallic  wealth  have  been  observed. 

The  few  native  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  some  Indian  nations  (who 
dwell  principally  in  the  interior  plains,  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains), 

^         and  the  Esquimaux,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  from  Labrador  westward  to 

'  the  month  of  the  IftMkenaie  (Art  719).    The  Indians  are  rapidly  di- 

>  minishing  in  number, — owing  in  great  measure  to  the  spread  of  diseases 
introduced  amongst  them  by  Europeans,  and  to  the  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  With  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  they  retain  their  ac- 
customed habits  as  hunters  and  wanderers,  and  the  attempts  made  to 

»'        induce  them  to  engage  in  agricultural  pnzsuits  have  not  bc«n  attended 
>'        with  any  general  success^    The  Esquimaux  are  a  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive people,  but  are  sank  in  almost  the  lowest  condition  of  life, — 
v'-        maintaining  with  difikalty  a  struggle  for  existence  amidst  the  natural 

>  hardships  by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  this  indement  region. 

.'f  The  most  eastern  part  of  British  North  America  is  the  coast  of  La- 

brador, which  forms  a  portion  of  the  peninsular  territory  litaated  between 

p  Hudson  Bny  and  the  Atlantic.  Labrador  is  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland.  On  this  coast  a  few  missionary  sett&ments 
are  maintained  by  the  Moravians,  for  the  religions  instruction  of  the 
Esquimaux.  The  names  of  these  are  HopedsJe,  Nain,  Okak,  and 
Hebron.  Some  of  the  Esquimaux  have  been  taught  the  arts  of  civilised 
life.  This  coast  is  chiefly  frequented  for  the  sake  of  the  seal-fishery. 
The  country  upon  the  east  side  of  Hudson  Bay  is  called  East  Main. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Labrador  is 
now  generally  known  as  Rupebt  Land,  under  which  name  it  has  been 
erected  into  a  colonial  bishopric  of  the  English  Church.  The  tract  lying 
to  the  south-westward  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  that  situated  around  the 
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basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  arc  the  most  frequented  and  best*knowii  por- 
tions of  this  territory. 

York  Factory  or  Fort  York,  the  principal  trading  station  of  the  Hadson 
Bay  Company,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Hayes  River,  about  ^ye  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  Hudson  Bay.  At  a  greater  distance  in  the  in- 
terior, the  Company  possess  numerous  trading-posts, — some  of  them,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  hotue,  as  Cumberland  House,  and  others. 
Fort  Macpherson,  the  most  northern  of  these  establishments  (situated 
on  the  banks  of  Peel  River,  to  the  west  of  the  Mackenzie),  is  in  latitadc 
67^  3(y  K.  The  pine  and  the  alder  are  abundant  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 
and  a  vigorous  vegetation,  composed  of  these  trees,  together  with  several 
arboreous  plants  and  various  saxifrages,  lichens,  grasses,  and  moss, 
clothes  the  valleys  of  the  adjacent  Rocky  Mountains.  The  pimus  aiba, 
the  king  of  the  Arctic  forests,  here  grows  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  and 
is  upwards  of  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

At  Fort  an  Liard  (lat.  60°  5'  v.,  long.  122<>  31'  w.),  which  has  aa  alti- 
tude of  between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea,  wheat  is  raised,  and 
yields  a  good  return  in  favourable  seasons,  though  in  some  years  it  does 
not  ripen.  At  Dunvegan,  on  Peace  River  (lat.  56°  6'  k.,  long.  117^  45' 
w.),  at  an  altitude  of  778  feet,  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  equally 
precarious,  but  it  grows  freely  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  except- 
ing near  Hudson  Bay,  where  the  summer  temperature  is  too  low.  Oats 
are  little  cultivated  in  Rupert  Land,  since  they  require  a  longer  time  to 
ripen  than  barley  does ;  good  crops  of  them  have,  however,  been  raised 
at  Fort  Simpson  (lat.  61°  51'  n.).  In  good  seasons,  barley  ripens  well 
at  Fort  Norman,  on  the  65th  parallel  Potatoes  yield  abundantly  at 
Fort  au  Liard,  and  grow,  though  inferior  in  quality,  at  Fort  Simpson  and 
Fort  Norman.  They  have  not  succeeded  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  near  the 
67th  parallel,  but  turnips  have  grown  well  there  in  favourable  seasons. 

The  tract  situated  to  the  souSiward  of  Lake  Winnipeg  b  called  the 
Red  River  Settlement,  firom  the  stream  of  that  name.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  Red  River  is  within  the  United  States,  whence  it  flows  northward, 
receiving  several  other  streams  above  its  termination  in  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  residents  in  this  settlement  are  composed  chiefly  of  emigrants  from 
the  Scotch  highlands,  with  old  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  a  few  Indians  and  half-castes.  The  winter  is  severe,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  abundant  crops  of  grain  are  generally  raised.  The  settlers 
possess  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  besides  horses,  hogs,  and 
poultry.   The  population  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  is  about  6000. 

The  Hudson  Bay  (company  was  established  in  the  reign  of  (Charles  11. 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  in  furs.  Its  territorial  jurisdiction,  ori- 
ginally limited  to  the  tract  of  country  watered  by  rivers  that  fall  into 
Hudson  Bay,  became  subsequently  extended  over  the  whole  vast  region 
stretching  from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  to  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific 

(741.)  British  Columbia,  the  latest-organised  of  the 
British  settlements  in  the  New  World,  embraces  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Rockj  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  reaching  from  the  United  States 
frontier  northward  to  the  parallel  of  57°.  It  includes  an 
area  of  about  225^000  square  miles. 
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The  extensiTe  yalley  of  the  Eraser  river  forms  the  chief  fe&ttxre  of 
British  Columbia.  The  discovery  of  rich  gold-fields  within  the  tracts 
watered  by  the  Fraser  and  its  tributaries  led  (in  1858)  to  the  formation 
of  British  Colombia  into  a  colony,  nnder  the  mle  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  The  entire  province  is  well  watered,  and  its 
climate  and  soil  appear  to  be  of  the  most  favoarable  description. 

The  native  popolation  incladed  within  British  Columbia  is  estimated 
at  75,000.  Under  the  attractive  influence  of  the  gold-fields,  a  rapid 
stream  of  immigration  from  the  neighbouring  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  more  distant  localities,  at  once  set  in  thither,  and 
there  are  already  several  thousand  settlers  within  the  province.  The 
town  of  New  Wuimintter,  founded  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fraser,  a 
few  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  designed  as  the  capital 

(742.)  Yancouveb  Island  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  between 
the  parallels  of  48°  and  51^  k.,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  northern  entrance  to 
this  channel  is  called  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  ;  its  southern  entrance 
forms  the  Strait  of  Juan  do  Fuca,  The  boundary-line  between  the 
British  territory  and  that  of  the  United  States  passes  through  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Vancouver  Island  is  290  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  fifty  miles,  and  embraces  an  area  of  not  less  than  14,000  square 
miles.  The  interior  is  hilly,  and  rises  into  high  mountains  towards  the 
northern  portion  of  the  ishmd.  The  coasts  contain  numerous  good  har- 
bours, and  water  is  plentiful  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is  milder  than 
that  of  England,  and  appears  to  be  healthy  and  pleasant. 

Coal  of  good  quality  \m  found  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  is  worked  by 
the  settlers.  Specimens  of  fine  lead  have  been  found,  and  limestone  is 
plentiful  There  is  abundance  of  fine  timber.  The  soil,  in  so  far  as 
cultivation  has  hitherto  extended,  has  been  found  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  Potatoes  thrive,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  Iiidian 
population  as  a  common  article  of  food.  Fish  are  plentifiil,  both  in  the 
fresh-water  streams  and  in  the  neighbouring  seas. 

Vancouver  Island  was  formed  into  a  colony  in  1849.  The  town  of 
Victoria,  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  its  capi- 
tal, and  serves  as  the  temporary  seat  of  government  for  the  neighbour- 
ing colony  of  British  Columbia.  The  native  Indian  population  of  the 
island  does  not  exceed  10,000. 


(743.)  The  Russian  Territory  in  America  comprehends 
the  north-western  comer  of  the  continent,  with  several  ad* 
jaccnt  islands,  both  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
within  the  area  of  Behring  Sea.  The  superficial  extent 
of  this  territory  is  probably  upwards  of  400,000  square  miles. 

Those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Russian  America  which  border  on  Behring 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  are  high  and  rocky,  with  bold  and  steep  promontories. 
But  the  Arctic  coasts,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Behring  Strait,  and  thence 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  arc  low,  flat,  and  often  swampy. 
Several  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  along  the  latter  tract ; 
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one  of  them,  named  (by  its  English  discoverers)  the  Colrille,  is  two  miles 
wide  at  its  month,  and  fircshens  the  water  for  a  considerable  discance. 

A  large  nver,  called  the  Yukon  (or  Kwichpack),  which  rises  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  Monutains  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of 
60^,  flows  throngh  Russian  America  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  eaters 
Bebring^s  Sea  m  the  neighborhood  of  Norton  Somid. 

The  seal-fishery,  and  die  capture  of  the  Tarions  fiir-bearing  animals, 
are  prosecuted  by  the  Russians  along  the  coasts  and  npon  the  adjcnning 
idanda.  The  natire  tribes  sell  or  barter  their  furs  to  the  Rnssian  traders 
at  a  few  forts  which  the  latter  have  erected  at  rarions  points  alon^  the 
coast.  The  principal  of  the  Russian  stations  is  New  Arkhcaigel  (in  laL 
57^  S^  on  Sitka  Bay,  upon  the  w.  shoro  of  Bazonor  Island,  which 
has  about  1000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  wardiovseB  of  the  TtiiMi^^i^ 
Fur  Company.  MichadooskU  npon  Norton  Sound,  is  another  of  the 
Russian  trading  ports.  The  teeth  and  bones  of  the  mammoth  aro 
found  upon  the  coasts  of  Russian  America  (like  the  similar  fossil  remains 
upon  the  Siberian  coasts),  though  none  hare  been  disooTered  to  the 
eastward  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains. 


8BOTIOX  n.  —  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

(744.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Hie  United  States 
of  North  America  embrace  an  immende  territory,  which 
stretches  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
from  the  49th  parallel  and  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes  on 
the  north,  to  the  Golf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bio  del  Norte  on 
the  south. 

Upon  the  north  this  territory  is  bounded  bj  the  proYinces 
of  British  America;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  States  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation ;  and  on  the  west  bj  the  Pacific 
From  east  to  west  it  measures  (along  the  line  of  the  40th 
parallel)  upwards  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  its  average  width  exceeds  eleven 
hundred  miles. 

This  vast  region  comprises  an  area  of  more  than  three 
millions  of  square  miles,  over  at  least  nine-tenths  of  which 
a  white  population  is  now  distributed.  The  older-settled 
States  are  situated  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  territory, 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  The  western  States  occupy  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  States  —  California* 
—  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  entire  number  of  States  comprised  within  the  Union  is  thiit^r-two. 
Besides  these  States,  there  are  eight  tenitorial  goyemmentSi  which  an: 
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not  yet  snffieieiLilj  populated  to  be  admitted  as  memben  of  the  Union. 
The  names  of  the  States,  with  the  area  and  popohition  of  each  (accord' 
ing  to  the  censos  of  1850),  are  as  follow  : — 


Square  mllei. 

Population. 

No.  ofinhab. 
to  sq.  miles. 

MORTH-BASTERK. 

Maine 

82,038 

S8S.O0O 

18 

New  Hampshire            ... 

9.411 

318.000 

33 

VenBont  -          -          -          -         - 

10^13 

814.000 

30 

llaMachasekU     .... 

7«500 

995.000 

132 

Rhode  Island      .          .          -          . 

1.340 

147.000 

109 

Coonecdcat        •          .          .          - 

4.764 

371,000 

78 

MIDDLE. 

New  York           .          .          .          - 

46.085 

3.098,000 

67 

New  Jersey         .... 

6^0 

489.000 

58 

Peniiijlvaaia      .... 

44.000 

2^18,000 

58 

Delaware 

2,120 

91.000 

43 

Maryland            -          .          .          . 

13.969 

583,000 

41 

District  of  Columbia 

63 

52.00C 

8:<5 

SOUTHERN. 

Vfrgmla 

64.000 

1.491,000 

32 

North  Carolina  .... 

43.800 

866.000 

19 

South  Carolina  .          .          -          . 

S8.S00 

668.000 

23 

62.000 

906,000 

14 

83.786 

Btjon 

1-6 

Ohio       ..... 

38,964 

1380,000 

49 

Indiana   .          .          .          .          - 

38.809 

988.000 

29 

niinoU 

55.405 

851,000 

15 

Michigan            .... 

56,243 

39H.000 

7 

Wiscoosin          .... 

53.9M 

305.000 

5-6 

Kentucky            .... 

40.500 

982.000 

94 

BfiMOurl  -          .          .          -          - 

67.380 

682.000 

10 

Iowa        ..... 

60.914 

192.000 

87 

Minnesota          .... 

7ft,000 

160,000 

9 

SOUTH-WESTERN. 

Tennessee          .... 

45,000 

1.003,000 

92 

Alabama             .... 

50.722 

772.000 

15 

Mississippi          .... 

47,151 

606.000 

13 

Louisiana           .... 

46.431 

518.000 

U 

Arkansas            .... 

6-2,198 

210,000 

4 

Texas      ..... 

237.321 

213.000 

0-9 

California           .... 

188.981 

300,000 

1 

New  Mexico  Territory- 

210,744 

61.000 

0-28 

Utah  Territory  .           .           -           - 

187.923 

38,000 

0-20 

Oreffon  Territory          ... 
Washington  Territ<K'y  -           .           - 

175.000 

13,000 

0-07 

110,000 

10,000 

Nebraska  Territory 

335.000 

10,700 

Kansas  Territory           .          .          • 

120,000 

80,000 

Dacotah  Territory        ... 

Arisona  Territory         ... 

(745.)  Natural  features,  Climate,  S^.  —  The  eastern  di- 
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vision  of  the  United  States  embraces  nearly  the  entire 
system  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  with  the  plain  extend- 
ing along  the  Atlantic  coast  (Arts.  701  and  705). 

The  central  portion  of  the  territory  includes  the  extensive 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  forms  the  southern  half  of 
the  greater  interior  plain  (Art.  704).  This  valley  extends 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  includes  within  its 
limits  the  region  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

The  most  westerly  portion  of  the  United  States  embraces 
the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific. 
This  region  has  been  described  under  the  names  of  the 
Great  Basin  and  the  Highlands  of  Oregon  (Art  700) :  it 
terminates  towards  the  sea  in  the  high  mountain- chains 
which  stretch  along  the  west  coast  of  the  continent. 

The  numerous  rivers,  and  the  great  lakes,  of  this  portion 
of  America  have  been  described  in  Arts.  706  and  712. 

A  region  which  extends  from  the  parallel  of  25^  (within  little  more 
than  a  degree  of  the  torrid  zone)  to  that  of  49°,  necessarilj  indades 
inanj  Tarieties  of  climate,  and  exhibits  great  diversities  of  temperatiuv. 
The  southern  States  are  mnch  hotter  than  the  northern,  and  approximate 
in  every  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  tropical  regions. 

The  distingnishing  featore  in  the  climate  of  the  United  States  (in  ao 
far  as  regards  those  portions  of  the  territory  which  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Kockj  Mountains,  and  especially  the  tracts  ^ong  the  Atlantic  coast) 
is  the  great  range  of  the  thermometer,  or  the  frequent  and  rapid  changes 
of  temperature.  The  summers  are  hotter,  and  the  winters  colder,  than  ia 
the  portions  of  Europe  which  lie  under  the  same  parallds ;  and  at  fioaton, 
Philadelphia,  and  oUier  places  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Unioiu  tfa£ 
variations  of  temperature  not  unfrequently  exceed  25°  or  30°  within  a 
single  day.  But  the  sky  is  almost  uniformly  clear,  and  the  atmosphere 
generally  dry,  transparent,  and  invigorating. 

The  low  alluvial  country,  both  along  vie  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  unhealthy,  and  liable  to  intermittent  fevers.  The  inundated 
tracts  along  the  great  rivers  of  the  interior  are  of  similar  character. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  climate  of  the  United  States  is  generaUj 
salubrious,  and  apparently  not  less  favourable  to  longevity  than  that  of 
the  greater  portion  of  Europe. 

The  natural  productions  of  the  United  States  include  nearly  all  the 
plants  and  animals  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  northern  half  of  the 
New  World  (Arts.  717  and  718).  The  mineralogy  is  rich  and  varied : 
besides  the  gold  of  California,  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Union  in- 
clude iron,  lead,  and  coal — all  in  great  abundance — together  with  n)ck- 
salt,  gypsum,  and  several  metals  and  minerals  of  less  general  distribntion. 
Mineral  springs  occur  in  many  of  the  States,  and  are  particularly*  nnme- 
rous  in  Virginia,  where  they  are  situated  in  the  hilly  district  lyinr  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  the  Apalachian  system.  There  are  also  several  brine 
springs  in  the  same  State. 
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(746.)  InhabiianU, —  The  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1850  to  23,347,000,  and  is  increasing  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  Within  half  a  century  the  number 
has  been  more  than  quadrupled.  This  amazing  increase 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  continual  influx  of  emigrants  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  the  British  Islands. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  Table 
already  given.  The  eastern  and  older>settled  portions  of 
the  Union  are  at  present  most  populous,  but  the  States  lying 
within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  (and  especially  those  si- 
tuated to  the  north-westward)  are  advancing  in  this  respect 
in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  and  classes  of  the  population 
of  the  Union  at  saooessiTe  periods  often  years,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  centnry  : 


Ymt. 

White*. 

BUudu. 

Total. 

Free. 

Slare. 

1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 

4,300.000 

ft,800.000 

7.800.000 

10,900.000 

14.100,000 

19,600,000 

108,000 
186,000 
238.000 
819.000 
886.000 
437,000 

890.000 
1,190,000 
1,500.000 
2.000,000 
9,600.000 
8,900,000 

5,300.000 

7,800.000 

9,600.000 

19,800,000 

17.000,000 

93,300/»0 

The  population  of  the  United  States  embraces  members  of  three  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  human  race.  The  whites,  who  constitute  six- 
sevenths  of  the  total  number,  are  principallj  of  English  and  Irish  de- 
scent ;  there  are  abo,  in  particular  parts  of  the  Union,  representatives  of 
nearlv  every  nation  in  Europe — especially  of  the  Grermans,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  French.  The  Gfermans  have  settled  most  numerously  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  more  indiscriminately  in  the  western  States.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  early  Dutch  colonists  are  found  principally  in  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  French,  or  their  descendants,  are  most 
numerous  in  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  along  the  western  margin  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  a  few  people  of  Spanish  descent  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida. 

In  general  the  Americans  are  tall,  partly  from  the  climate,  and  from 
their  pursuits,  which,  whether  of  pleasure  or  business,  are  mostly  carried 
on  in  the  open  air ;  they  are  strong,  firom  a  plentiful  and  nouriihing 
diet ;  and  they  have  sallow  complexions,  from  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
their  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  only  striking  visible  change  which  the 
European  race  has  nndei^ne  in  America  are,  a  greater  elongation  of 
person,  with  less  breadth  and  a  sallower  skin. 

There  are  many  local  modifications  of  the  national  character.    Thiis 
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the  liew  Xngianden  an  difltingfiuhed  for  hardj  eatetpiise— >  ia 
mftfh«t|BH»Al  ingenuikj — for  commercial  aatntenesa.  In  the  slavB-liolding 
States,  whedbMr  middle,  sonthem,  or  western,  the  nalxTea  are  oftan  indo- 
lent, improvident,  and  prosd,  but  are  also  hospitable*  sanguine,  ftank, 
and  nnsospecting. 

The  Negro  portion  of  the  population  is  most  nnmeron  in  the  soniheni 
and  soath-westem  States,  in  which  slaTefy  exists  as  a  recognised  lasti- 
tntion.  Fifteen  of  the  Stales  which  compose  the  Union  are  slnTe^holding 
states :  these  are,  Delaware,  Manrland,  Viiginia,  North  Caiolina,  Sooth 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana*  Tezasi,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The  total  slave  popoIattoQ 
amounted,  in  1850,  to  3,178,000,  bnt  their  satio  of  increase  is  less  nq>id 
than  that  of  the  white  inhabitants*  in  manj  of  the  dave  States  the 
negroes  constitute  from  a  third  part  to  a  half  of  the  entire  popqlatioQ. 
The  slave-trade  has  been  abolished,  so  that  the  increase  of  the  negro 
population  is  maintained  bj  natural  means.  In  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  (chiefly  in  the  north-east,  or  New  EhigUmd  StetesX  there  Is  a  free 
black  population,  but  its  number  is  not  constderaUe. 

The  Indian  portion  of  the  population  is  much  reduced  in  amovint  since 
the  original  occupation  of  this  continent  by  the  white  race.  AH  the  ah- 
originid  tribes  within  the  territories  of  the  Union  amount  to  little  mere 
than  400,000  souls.  These  are  chiefly  located  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  more  recently-constituted  states  and  territories,  and 
in  the  yet  unsettled  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

(747.)  Industrial  PurtmU, — Agriculture  engages  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  labour  of  this  country.  Its  immense  extent  and  genRally 
scanty  population,  with  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  fiKiUty 
presented  for  removing  to  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  interior  as  the 
older-settled  tracts  have  become  (by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
crops)  partially  exhausted,  have  combined  to  encourage  and  deveU^ 
this  pursuit. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  wheat  and  other  grains,  with  sugar,  flax, 
hemp,  and  various  articles  of  raw  produce,  are  3ie  diief  wealUi  of  the 
United  States.  All  of  these  are  exported  in  great  qnsntities,  e^Md^ 
cotton,  which  is  supplied  to  Great  Britain  to  an  immense  amcntnt  (Art 
129). 

The  cotton-plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  southern  half  r>f  the  XTnioa. 
especially  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  adjacent  Stnies.  It  itnvc 
grown  for  market  further  north  than  the  State  of  Virginia  on  the  A^ 
lantic  coast,  and  that  of  Tennessee  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississipixi. 

Tobacco  is  grown  chiefly  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  as^ 
the  States  further  to  the  south  and  west  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane  is  principally  pursued  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  inio^ 
vening  tracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  of  several  varieties,  is  produced  in  all  the  States, 
and  thrives  on  nearly  every  kind  of  soil ;  it  forms  one  of  the  moet  gene 
xal  articles  of  consumption  throughout  the  Union.  MTheat  is  a  gnat 
Bteple  of  the  middle  and  north-western  States,  but  is  little  cultivstted  fv 
market  norUi  of  New  York,  or  south  of  Virginia.  Rice  is  grown  prin- 
cipally in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Uie  eonthefn 
part  of  North  Carolina.  Flax  and  hemp  thrive  particularly  in  the  rich 
soil  of  Kentucky,  and  are  cultivated  in  all  the  States  situated  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Apalachian  Mountains. 
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The  ootton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  nigar,  of  the  United  States  are  prodaced 
ezclofliTely  by  daye  laboor 

Hones  and  males  are  reared  for  exportation  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Gon- 
necticnt,  and  other  parts  of  New  England.  Cattle,  batter,  and  cheese, 
for  the  foreign  market,  are  prodaced  in  the  New  England  States  and  ia 
New  Toik.  Fickled  pork  and  beef  ase  famished  by  all  the  northern 
States. 

In  the  States  lying  within  the  northern  half  of  the  Mississippi  yalley, 
hogs  are  tcij  nnmenmaly  reared — chiefly  for  the  sake  of  tiieir  lard,  tha 
soUd  portion  of  which  snpplies  staarine,  a  substance  need  for  making 
candles,  while  the  liqnid  portion  fomishes  a  yery  pare  and  yalaable  oiL 
This  lard-oil  is  extensiyely  exported  to  the  British  Colonies  in  Aastralia, 
where  it  is  an  article  of  general  consumption*  The  hogs  are  fattened 
chiefly  upon  maize. 

The  processes  of  agricnltnre  are  condncted  in  the  United  States  npon 
a  scale  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  reaping  maphines  and  numerous  im* 
plements  of  fanning  whieh  haye  been  brought  into  snccessfhl  use  an 
eyidence  of  the  laige  and  enli^tened  attention  that  is  directed  to  diis 
branch  of  the  naiional  industry.  The  spontaneooe  productions  of  the 
earth  also  constitute  a  matmial  source  of  wealth.  The  naliye  forests^ 
besides  timber,  planks^  staves,  hoop%  masts,  and  span,  famish  pot  and 
pearl-ashes,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

(748.)  The  manu^aetuies  of  the  United  States  are  extensiye^  and  are 
rapidly  progressing.  Although  at  present  vastly  inferior  in  amount  to 
those  of  our  own  country  and  other  European  states,  yet  they  are  steadily 
increasing  at  a  rate  which  promises  to  make  them  rival,  at  no  distant 
time,  those  of  any  country  on  the  globe.  In  their  abundant  supply  of 
coal  and  iron,  with  their  extensive  water-power,  and  the  ready  meana 
of  communication  afibrded  by  the  same  agency,  the  United  States 
possess  all  tha  raw  materials  requisite  for  the  deyelopment  of  manOj- 
£u:taring  industry. 

Iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  are  the  three  great  staples  of  mann- 
£Eu:ture  in  the  United  States ;  next  in  importance  to  these  are  linens, 
widi  hardware,  glass  and  paper,  cabinet-ware,  leather,  and  numerous 
minor  articles.  The  States  to  the  north-eastward  of  Virginia,  with  that 
of  Ohio  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  contain  the  principal  seats  of 
mannfacture.  The  westerly  division  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Ohio  and  Tirginia — situated  within  the  great  coal- 
field of  the  Alleghany  Mountains— 4U»  especially  distinguished  for  their 
numerous  iron-workSb 

(749.)  Hie  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  attained  an  amazing 
magnitude,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Union  is  second  in  amount  only 
to  that  of  Britain.  The  American  flag  is  seen  in  eveiy  part  of  the  globe, 
and  the  productions  of  the  most  distant  nations  are  exchanged  by  means 
of  the  merchant  vessels  of  this  nation. 

The  States  which  border  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  those  sitn- 
ated  far  to  the  north-eastward,  are  the  most  commercial ;  and  the  sea- 
faring habits  of  their  population  have  been  encouraged  by  the  numerous 
navigable  rivers  and  estuaries  which  this  range  of  coast  contains.  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  particular  (one  of  the  New  Snghind  States),  owns  more 
than  a  fourUi  part  of  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Union. 

The  imi^rts  of  the  United  States  consist  principally  of  manufisctored 
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goods  (chieiijr  of  the  finer  kinds,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  rapplied 
bjr  G^reat  Britain) ;  with  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
duce ;  besides  tea,  hides,  wines,  spirits,  dried  fruits,  and  an  immenae  va- 
riety of  minor  articles,  including  watdies,  books  and  prints,  and  man  j 
others. 

The  exports  are  principally  raw  produce,  and  embrace  cotton,  floor, 
maize,  tobacco,  rice,  lumber  of  eveiy  kind,  beef  and  pork,  dried  fish, 
whale  and  other  fish-oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  horses  and  cattle, 
skins  and  furs,  and  bullion  (chiefly  gold),  besides  a  few  manofactiired 
conunodities.  Of  these  items,  cotton  is  by  far  the  largest  in  amount, 
and  forms  nearly  a  third  part  of  their  total  value  (Art.  129). 

The  various  articles  of  export  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads,  — 
Ist,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  which  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  value, — 2nd,  the  forest  produce,  which  amounts  to  aboat  a 
twentieth  part, — Srd,  the  fisheries,  which  represent  about  a  forty-eighth 
part, —  and  4th,  the  different  manufactures,  which  make  np  the  remain- 
ingportion,  that  is,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole. 

I^e  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  mostly  carried  on  in 
schooners,  of  moderate  tonnage.  Similar  vessels,  together  with  fast- 
.sailing  sloops  and  other  small  craft,  besides  steamers,  are  also  occupied  in 
a  very  extensive  coasting  trade.  The  river-navigation  of  the  interior  is 
partly  carried  on  in  steamers  (of  which  there  are  a  large  number  plying 
H>n  the  various  lakes  and  rivers),  and  partly  in  flat-bottomed  boats*  which 
commonly  make  but  a  single  voyage  down  the  rivers,  at  the  end  of 
which  thev  are  sold  and  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  their  materials. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  overland  trade  between  the  more  eastward 
States  and  those  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  this  is  chiefly 
in  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  live  stock,  which  are  annually  driven  from 
the  interior  to  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

Both  railways  and  canals  have  been  extensively  constructed;  most  of 
the  towns  situated  on  the  principal  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  are 
connected  by  these  means,  and  many  of  them  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  principal  Atlantic  ports.  The  length  of  railways 
open  for  traffic  exceeds  20,000  miles,  and  the  canal  and  river  naTigation 
IS  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale.  Nearly  18,000  miles  of  electric  tele- 
graph were  in  operation  in  1854. 

(750.)  National  Divisions.  —  Sixteen  of  the  States 
lie  along,  or  adjacent  to,  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  are  situated  principally  within  the  drainage  of  rivers 
which  flow  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  These  embrace 
the  more  eastern,  or  older-settled,  portions  of  the  Union,  and 
are  divided  (with  reference  to  their  position  along  the  coast) 
into  the  north-eastern,  middle,  and  southern  States.  The 
north-eastern  States  are  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  New  England. 

The  remaining  States  (with  the  exception  of  California^ 
lie  principally  within  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ar« 
for  the  most  part  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  Apalachiaa 
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UonntaiiiB.    These  are  divided  into  &»  north-western  uid 
and  Bouth-westem  States. 

One  of  the  States — California — lies  upon  the  coast  of  tbe 
Pacific,  as  also  do  tbe  Oregon  and  Washington  torriloriee, 
further  to  the  northward.  These,  as  well  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  or  Deseret,  are  to  the  westward  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  embraces 
the  upper  Talley  of  the  Bio  del  Norte.  The  Territory  of 
Dacotah  adjoins  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  is  immediately 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Upper  Missonri.  The  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  Territories  are  to  tbe  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
The  Arizona  Territory  adjoins  the  Mexican  frontier, 

(7S1.)  The  princip*!  towiu  in  the  diSerent  Statei  of  the  UniDn  an 
enonierated  in  the  fn^winK  litti,  with  their  popnlotion  according  la  the 
ceaanj  of  1 BSO.  The  place  M  which  the  legifUture  of  each  State  holdi 
ita  mttings  ij  diatinguiihed  by  italics:  this  aominallj  raoka  m  the  capital 
of  the  State,  bat  luelj  ctdncidea  with  the  town  of  largeat  aiie,  or  of 
moat  importance  in  other  reepecta. 

BIX  NOBTB-KUTBBX,  0&  HSW  EHOI.AIID,  BTIIH. 

Nima  of  Stuc  Cbtel  Tovni, 'Itli  rapululoa. 

HUae FaTtUnd,17,(na— Buf(ir,l4.n]0-.<^iula,»D[l(L 

Nn  HiBinhlTa  .    -     Poiunouth.  10.000— OnusrA  MOO. 

— LmSrS,O0(l  ~  SpiinfAe)d,  11.000—  Sileo, 

1.  111.000  — Naw   BwlKnd,    )«,00a-  Lnu, 

-  '-—"  —  " — "-■-■-■,  14J0O0. 


—  AUamw,   BMOO— 
■""'—ullliri,   aMOO 

Briunkk. 


Dbukt  of  CnliOBbit  H 


VlTfInU lUdmemt.  17,000— PtUnbura,   IIJWO- 

AlmnlrU,  ma—  WbHllnt- 
Nortb  CtnllDf     .    -    WLImLuitov,  LLtOOO —  Htwbcrn,  4700  — 

Osorika  .    -         -    .    Sl'inDah,  JT.OOO  —  AoiiuU  M 

riotkiu  .....   St.  AufvitiDa,  soo— niJoUd 


-    SUIadIi.  97.000— J4tr>M  Cilv.  3700. 


ZwiciT       .      . 

0  3 


L«biitau,II0O-  rrwtlf 
Celumtmi,  17,1100- CUnluid,  llJMa  — 
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Kane  of  State,  Chief  Towim,  vlth  Poi|mi1sUc       

Indiana   .    -   .    .    .  New  Albasy.  9000  —  Madiaon,  8000  — /«tft«iMp0tt^  8000. 

IlUnoit Chlcaco  (in  18M),  75,000 —.^pTMC/kltf. 

MIohlgaQ     .    .    -    .  Detroit,  31,000 —XoM^. 

Wboonitn   ...    -  Mtlwaokie,  2O,O0O^Raetne,  500O>-af<NMM»,  IMO. 

loink.    •      .   •    -   •  BarHnfton,iyK)0~Dubaque,S70»-^a«MCi^  8001V 

Minonota  ...    -  St.  Paul. — St.  Anthony — Pembina. 

SIX  JSODTH-WX8TBBN  BTAIB8. 

Teonenee  ...   -  XivMZfe,  17.000  .-Knoxville,  4600. 

AUbama      ....  Hobilr,  90,000  —  Montgomery, 

MbtlMippi  ....  Natcbei,8000~ColttmbiM.9aO»-.TielHbaqi, 

LouUiana    -    .    -    -  New  Orlrani,  119,010  — ^a£0»  ilptife;400a 

Arkansas      ....  LilUt  X^ok,  4000. 

.....  GalveitOB,fi000— jfattltev400IX 


GaUforaU   -    -   -   .    San  Franeltoo,  80,000— BacraiDCiitoCltyt  1S|0W— 

Montery.  * 

EIOHT  TBBBITOBIBS. 

Vev  Mexico      .   .    AoMte  IV,  TOro. 

Utah Salt  Lake  City,  li^Wn, 

Oregon  .....    Saiem^Oregon  City. 
Washington  ...    Ot^ttgtia, 
Nebraska  .... 
Kansas  ..... 
Dacotah    .... 
Arisona     .... 

(752.)  The  city  of  Washington,  the  political  capital  of  the  United 
States,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Potomac*  withia  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia  (a  tract  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  Peteal 
^yemment),  upon  the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Wadi- 
mgton  has  neither  trade  nor  manafactures,  and  possesses  no  importanoe 
bat  that  derived  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  general  govemznent  of 
the  Union. 

Washington  contains  the  official  residence  of  the  President,  and  has 
several  fine  public  buildings,  chief  amongst  them  the  Capitol,  in  which 
the  Houses  of  Legislature  assemble  ;  but  the  city  was  originally  planned 
upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  far  bcjond  that  which  it  has  ever  attained, 
and  wears  consequently  an  unfinished  aspect.  George  Toum,  immediatelj 
above  Washington,  and  Alerandria,  sei'en  miles  lower  down  the  tmt 
(upon  its  8.  bulk),  are  places  of  some  trade. 

(75S.)  Botion,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  pda> 
cipal  ci^  in  the  New  England  States,  and  one  of  the  most  floandxiBC 
seats  of  trade  in  the  Union.  The  older  portion  of  the  city  is  built  npoe 
an  advancing  promontory  of  land,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  luurrov 
isthmus,  but  there  are  extensive  suburbs,  with  which  it  is  connected  br 
long  causeways  built  across  the  intervening  arms  of  the  sea.  Tlr 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Boston  is  altogether  a  beautiful  city,  and  has  numerous  fine  |Hihfic 
buildings.  It  possesses  several  literary  institutions,  and  the  generaltoiie 
of  its  society  is  more  refined  and  intellectual  than  that  of  any  other  Gty 
in  America:  it  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  literary  capital  of  tte 
Western  World.  Cambridge^  four  miles  distant  from  Boston,  is  tlte  sea£ 
of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Union. 

-Lowell,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Boston,  is  the  chi^f 
•seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  America.    It  stands  on  tfie  left  Ka«c 
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of  the  river  Merrimac,  which  eapplzGS  the  power  that  is  used  in  working 
its  nnmerovs  mills. 

•  Fordand  (in  the  State  of  Maine),— i^iomicioice  (at  the  month  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  l8land)y--4ind  Nevhawm  (on  the 
coast  of  Connecticiit),  are  floorishing  sea-port  towns,  and  great  seats  of 
trade.  Sartfordy  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  Connecticat  River,  contains 
several  important  public  institutions. 

(754.)  New  York,  the  largest  dtv  in  the  New  World,  and,  in  wealth 
and  general  importance,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States — stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hudson,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay  formed  by 
the  coasts  of  the  mainland  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  Long  Island.  Hie 
estnaxy  which  divides  Long  Island  from  the  mainland  is  called  the  East 
River  ;  the  city  occupies  the  tongue  of  land  between  this  channel  and 
that  of  the  Hudson,  extending  for  several  miles  along  the  course  of  each. 
Brook^,  situated  upon  Long  Island,  lies  immediately  opposite  to  New 
York,  and  forms,  in  fact,  a  suburb  to  that  city— almost  constant  com- 
munication between  the  two  places  being  maintained  by  steamers  whidi 
crOM  the  intervening  channel  of  the  East  River. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  the  world, 
and  is  probably  only  inferior  to  London  in  the  total  amount  of  its  trade. 
It  is  in  most  respects  a  beautifnl  and  well-built  city,  though  containing 
(like  all  laige  capitals)  particular  quarters  which  strikingly  contrast  with 
the  wealth  and  substantial  character  of  its  general  aspect.  The  principal 
street,  called  Broadway,  stretches  through  the  city  for  a  length  of  three 
miles,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
rivals  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  British  metropolis  in  the  active  and 
bustling  traffic  of  which  it  is  the  scene. 

AJbantfy  140  miles  above  New  York,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  commands  considerable  canal  and  river  navigation :  ten 
miles  higher  up,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  is  TVoy,  at  the  head  of 
the  sloop-navigation.  Between  Albany  and  New  Yoik  the  Hudson  flows 
through  a  beautiful  valley,  and  passes  (upon  its  western  side)  the  romantic 
district  of  the  CatskiU  Mountains. — Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie 
(where  the  Niagara  River  flows  out  of  the  lake),  is  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town,  and  has  risen  into  importance  with  extraordinary  npidity^ 

(765.)  PkHaddphiOy  the  second  city  in  the  States  in  population  and 
amount  of  trade,  occupies  a  tract  of  land  between  the  rivers  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  immediately  above  their  junction.  It  is  built  on  a  perfectly 
regfuiar  plan,  the  soreets  being  all  stiaight,  intersecting  at  right  angles, 
and  at  equal  distances  from  one  another.  Philadelphia  is  a  handsome 
eity,  and  contains  a  greater  number  of  striking  edifices  than  any  other 
place  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Quaker  population  of 
the  United  States. 

PUt^mry,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  elands  at 
the  confluence  of  two  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  river  Ohio,  and  is 
within  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  valu- 
able coal-mines,  and  has  manufactures  of  every  description  of  iron- 
mongery and  hardware  (including  steam-engines  and  various  kinda 
of  machinery).  Pfttslxug  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  **  Birmingham  "  of 
America.  Whtding  (in  Virginia)  shares  in  this  description  of  industry, 
and  has  besides  extensive  gl^-works. 
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Baltimore^  the  third  citj  of  the  United  States  in  popolatioii,  standi 
on  the  west  side  of  the  estuary  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  head  of  aa 
inlet  called  the  Fatapsco  river.  It  has  a  retj  extensive  commcTee, 
and  is  the  greatest  tobacco  and  floor  market  in  the  Union. 

RidtmoiS,  the  chief  city  in  Virginia,  on  the  north  bank  of  Jams 
BiTer,  is  a  flonrishing  seat  of  trade.  But  the  chief  seat  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  southern  Statea  is  Charlettan,  at  the  head  of  an  estnarj  on 
the  coast  of  Sonth  Carolina.  Cotton  and  rice  are  exported  hence  to  a 
lai^  amount — Savannah  (in  Georgia),  seventeen  miles  above  the 
month  of  the  Savannah  River,  has  also  considerable  commerce. 

(756.)  The  great  emporium  of  commerce  in  the  western  States  of  the 
Union  is  New  Orleans^  situated  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Miasissippi,  near 
its  mouth.  It  is  built  in  a  low  and  swampy  situation,  and  in  the  season 
of  inundation  the  river  rises  above  the  level  of  the  streets  ;  daring  the 
autumnal  months  it  is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  But  the  importance  of  its 
position  for  conmiercial  purposes  causes  it  to  flourish,  notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages. 

New  Orleans  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi  vaUev. 
and  the  amount  of  its  exports  is  greater  than  that  of  rtuy  other  city  ia 
the  Union,  excepting  New  York. 

The  town  of  Mobilcy  to  the  eastward  of  New  Orleauu  (in  the  State  of 
Alabama),  is  also  an  important  seat  of  foreign  commcrci*.  It  stands  a: 
the  head  of  a  fine  bay,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Mobile. 

Galve$ton^  in  Texas,  is  situate  on  an  island,  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  an  unhealthy  locality.  Auttin^  the  capital  of 
the  State,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  a  river  called  the  Colorado,  whkh  £dls 
into  the  Gulf. 

(757.)  Cincinnati,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ohio  (in  the  State  of 
that  name),  is  the  largest  inland  town  in  the  western  States,  and  car- 
ries on  an  immense  traffic  by  means  of  the  river,  as  well  as  by  cacal 
and  railway  communication.  Chicago,  upon  the  south-western  shctc  of 
Lake  Michigan,  commands  a  great  transit-trade,  and  has  rapidly  grown 
into  a  large  and  populous  city. 

St,  Louis,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  (about  20  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river),  is  the  emporium  of  traffic  for  the  more 
western  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  furs,  lumber,  and  other 
produce  of  the  interior,  are  collected  here,  and  transmitted  to  New 
Orleans. 

Most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  western  States  are  of  small  size,  but 
many  of  them  are  fast  increasing  in  population  and  importance.  In  this 
region,  indeed,  new  towns  and  villages  spring  into  existence  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  tracts  of  country  which  have  been  but  freshly  re- 
claimed from  the  wilderness  acquire  within  a  few  years  a  cultivated 
aspect,  are  intersected  by  roads,  and  covered  with  an  active  and  indus- 
trious population. 

(758.)  California,  the  most  western  State  of  the  Union,  has  acquired 
celebrity  from  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  gold  mines,-— only-  dis- 
covered in  1848 — which  have  drawn  thither  emigrants  from  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  gold,  obtained  principally  by  washing  the  soil,  lies 
in  the  valleys  of  the  River  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries,  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Quicksilver  and  other  metals  ar« 
also  worked  in  California.    The  town  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  en- 
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fcnmce  of  a  fine  baj  into  which  the  Sacramento  falls,  has  increased  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  manj  other  towns  have  sprung  up — as  hy 
magic — in  a  region  which  but  a  few  years  since  was  almost  an  uninha- 
bit^  wilderness. 

(759.)  The  United  States  constitute  a  federal  republic    Each  of  the 
thirty-one  States  of  which  the  Union  is  composed  has  a  separate  goyern- ' 
ment  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  are  united  in  a  general  goyemment,  the 
form  of  which  is  a  representative  democracy. 

The  ezecntiye  power  is  yested  in  a  President,  who  is  chosen  (by  means 
of  electoral  colleges,  which  represent  the  yotes  of  the  people  at  large)  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  but  is  eligible  for  re-election.  The  legislatiye 
functions  belong  to  a  body  styled  the  C^ongress,  which  consists  of  two 
houses  of  assembly — a  Chamber  of  Bepresentatiyes  and  a  Senate. 
The  Chamber  of  Bepresentatiyes  consists  of  233  members,  who  are 
apportioned  among  the  different  States  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  each  (deducting  two-thirds  of  the  slaves  in  the  estimate).  A  new  ap- 
portionment of  the  number  of  members  to  each  State  is  made  on  the 
occasion  of  each  census  (at  periods  of  ten  years).  The  Senate  consists 
of  two  members  from  each  State,  who  are  chosen  by  its  local  legisla- 
ture. The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatiyes  are  chosen 
every  two  years  ;  of  the  Senate,  one-third  part  go  out  every  second 
year,  so  that  each  member  holds  his  seat  for  six  years.  In  both  cases, 
the  members  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  judicial  power  is  confided  to  a  supreme  court,  with  such  inferior 
tribunals  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  on  the  nomination  of  the  JE^resident 

The  office  of  the  general  government  is  to  regulate  such  affiiirs  as 
concern  the  interests  of  the  entire  Union,  as  the  relations  with  foreign 
States,  the  protection  of  conmierce,  and  similar  matters.  But  the  in- 
ternal government  of  each  State,  involving  its  code  of  laws,  its  punish- 
ments for  offences, — in  fact,  its  general  system  of  jurisprudence, -r- to- 
gether with  the  regulation  of  all  merely  local  interests,  the  making  of 
roads,  canals,  and  similar  works, —is  left  in  the  charge  of  its  own  legis- 
lature. 

The  goremments  of  the  different  States,  with  many  differences  in 
their  laws  and  written  constitutions,  have  most  of  their  great  features 
in  common,  and  are  modelled  upon  the  same  form  as  the  general  go- 
vernment. Each  of  them  has  its  own  local  legislature,  which  in  all  the 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Vermont,  consists  of  two  branches — one 
called  the  Senate,  and  the  other  a  more  numerous  body  of  Bepresenta- 
tiyes. In  each  of  them,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Qovemor, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  people  in  most  of  the  States,  though  in  a  few  of  them 
by  the  legisUture.  In  all  the  States,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial powers,  are  separate  and  distinct 

The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  all  white  adults  (subject  to  certain 
restrictions  as  to  length  of  residence) ;  but  is  everywhere  denied  to  the 
slavee,  as  well  as  to  the  Indian  portion  of  the  population.  The  blacks 
are  throughout  regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  and  even  in  those  States  in 
which  their  freedom  is  recognised  they  are  debarred  from  the  exercise 
of  many  political  privileges,  and  are  not  allowed  to  associate  upon  any- 
thing approaching  to  terms  of  equality  with  the  white  population.  This 
prejudice  against  colour  is  universally  entertained  in  Uie  United  States, 
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and  puafidly  attracts  the  Dotioe  of  eyerf  impartial  obaerrer  of  their  ao- 
eial  usages. 

(760.)  There  is  no  estefalished  Church  in  .the  United  States  ;  the 
Christian  religion  is  uniyerBally  followed,  in  yarious  forms  of  worship  -— 
the  churches  and  deigj  of  each  sect  behig  sapported  by  the  yobmtary 
*  ooDtributioBS  of  thMT  members.  The  yarietj  of  sects  is  yexy  gnat : 
those  which  hare  the  largest  nnmber  of  followers  are  the  PresbyteiianSt 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Lntheraaa,  and  Rnmam 

Hie  F^«sbyteriaas  are  the  preyailing  sect  tfarooghont  the  Kew  Sngland 
Stately  with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Maryland  and  Viiginia.  The  iifethodists  are  more  generally  diffuaed 
teonghoat  the  Union  than  any  other  sect ;  they  are  most  anmenws  in 
the  Middle  States,  and  least  so  in  New  England  and  I^owisiana.  Tbit 
Bq>tiBts  predominate  in  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Eonta<^,  and  moat 
of  the  States  farther  sooth.  The  Boman  Catholics  an  nnmerooa  in 
the  cities  of  tlM  Middle  States,  and  also  in  Loaisiana  and  nianj  of  the 
Western  States.  The  X^iiscopalians  have  congregations  in  all  the 
States,  and  are  most  nnmeroos  in  Connecticnt,  Uie  Middle  States,  and 
some  of  the  sonthem  Atlantic  States.  The  Qoaken  an  nnmeroos  ia 
fennsylyania,  and  have  congregations  in  many  other  States*  The 
Monnons  (or  Latter-day  Saints)  an  settled  on  the  banks  ef  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  within  the  territory  of  Utah,  or  Deseret 

hi  most  of  the  States,  pqralar  education  receiyes  a  large  ahan  of  at- 
tention, and  in  many  of  them  (especially  in  the  New  England  Stales, 
and  in  New  York,)  a  high  standard  of  general  attainment  is  rea- 
lised in  this  regard — more  bo,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  ooantiy  ex- 
cepting Prussia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switaerland.  Free 
ebmentaiy  or  primary  schools  are  widely  distributed ;  high  achool^ 
gymnasiums,  and  colleges,  are  also  numerous.  These  instuotions  are 
supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State. 

The  higher  branches  of  learning  an  also  assiduously  cultiyated,  and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  and  uniyersitieB  for  the  pursuit  ot 
general  literature,  as  well  as  medical,  theological,  and  legal  schools. 

Th»  standing  army  maintained  l^  the  United  States  is  extremdy 
small,  not  embndng  more  than  10,000  men  (a  less  nnmber  tlian  that 
supported  by  many  of  the  third-rate  powers  of  Europe).  There  is, 
howeyer,  a  nnmenms  militia,  liable  to  be  called  into  action,  should  ooea- 
sion  require.  l%e  nayy  is  of  more  importance,  and  its  strength  has  ol 
late  years  been  increased  by  the  use  of  steam  ships.  The  meroantik 
marine  is  of  immense  extent,  and  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Britain  ta 
number  and  tonnage  of  yessds. 

The  United  States  consisted  originally  of  only  thirteen  proyinoea,  all 
of  which  had  been  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  but  dedared  their  inde^ 
pendence  in  the  year  1776,  and  fonned  themselyes  into  a  federal  go- 
yemment  The  States  embraced  within  the  original  Union  were  Mm- 
sachnsetts.  New  Hampshire,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York.  Dew 
Jersey,  Fennsylyania,  DehLware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  8oath 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  other  members  of  the  Union  haT«  been 
added  to  it  at  yarious  subsequent  periods,  the  two  latest  aoqvuaitaons 
haying  been  the  States  of  California  and  Texas, — the  fonner  ia  184S 
and  the  latter  three  yean  preyiously. 
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SECTION  m.  —  KEZIOO. 

(761.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — Mexico  occupies  all  the 
northern  and  broader  portion  of  the  isthmus  which  extends 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  On  the  north  it 
is  bounded  by  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
east  by  the  Gv^  of  Mexioo,  on  the  south  by  the  States  of 
Central  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific.  The  area  which  it  embraces  is  about  800,000 
square  miles. 

The  narrowest  poitioii  of  the  Hezlcan  territcny  is  at  the  Isthmos  of 
Tehnantepec,  which  is  140  miles  across  (Art  697) ;  in  its  northern  and 
broader  portion  it  measores  from  five  to  six  hnndrad  miles  between  the 
opposite  seas. 

Ihe  natural  features  of  this  portion  of  America  have  been  described  in 
Art.  703.  The  climate  of  the  interior  platean  differs  materially  from  that 
of  the  low  plains  which  stretch  along  the  coast  In  regard  to  tempera- 
ture, the  whole  countiy  is  divided  into  the  HerraMcaiienUt,  or  hot  regions* 
— the  tierras  tanphdat^  or  regions  of  moderate  heat, — and  the  UarroM 
Jricu,  or  cold  regions.  The  fint  embraces  the  low  coasts  and  adjacent 
land,  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  within  which  limits  unhealthy 
exhalations  and  fevers  prevail.  The  second  r^on  includes  the  slopes  oi 
the  mountains,  and  the  tracts  which  are  between  2000  and  5000  feet  in 
elevation,  within  which  a  healthier  atmoq>here  is  experienced  j  and  the 
third  comprehends  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  and  aU  districts  which  lie 
at  a  greater  altitude  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  last  region  is  that 
of  greatest  extent,  and  enjoys  a  temperature  which  varies  but  little 
thnnighout  the  year;  and  in  which  the  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold 
are  unknown. 

(762.)  Inhabitanis. — The  population  of  Mexico  amounts 
to  about  seven  and  a  half  millions.  More  than  half  of  the 
number  are  Mexican  Indians:  the  remainder  are  divided 
between  the  Creoles,  or  people  descended  from  European 
parents  (almost  wholly  Spanish) ;  and  the  Mestizos,  or 
mixed  races.  The  Indians  form  the  great  mass  of  the  la- 
bouring population ;  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, but  they  are  averse  to  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  employed  in  the  mines 
and  in  the  occupation  of  pearl-divers.  The  mixed  races 
are  more  generally  engaged  in  trade  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  many  of  them  are  employed  as  servants  to  the 
white  population. 

The  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  colonists,  are  the  do- 
minant race,  and  constitute  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  portion  of 
the  population ;  but,  so  £ur  as  political  privileges  are  concerned,  the  dis- 
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tinctions  of  colonr  have  been  abolished  in  Mexico,  and  all  classes  are  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

(763.)  Industrial  pursvUs. — Ereiy  bninch  of  these  is  iu  the  lowest  pos- 
sible condition,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  this  fine  conntry  is  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  The  productions  of  Mexico  are  gold,  siWer,  cochineal, 
hides,  and  Indian  com,  besides  a  vast  yariety  of  fruits  and  other 
plants. 

The  mines  were  formerly  very  productive,  and  Immense  quantities  both 
of  gold  and  silver  have  been  drawn  from  them  :  but  this  source  of  wealth 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  exhausted.  Besides  the  predous  metals, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  other  ores,  are  found  on  the  table-lands,  but 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  worked  is  exceedingly  limited. 

Agriculture  is  greatly  neglected,  but  the  natnnd  fertility  of  the  soil 
causes  it  to  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  produce.  Maize  is  grown  in 
every  part  of  the  country, — wheat,  potatoes,  and  European  regetablesin 
general,  only  on  the  summits  of  the  table-lands,  or  in  tracts  elevated 
upwards  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  maguey  plant  (from 
which  a  juicy  beverage  is  obtained)  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  higher 
portions  of  the  table-land.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown  on  the  dediTities  of 
the  table-land,  and  at  heights  of  between  five  and  seven  thousand  feet 
abov«  the  sea.  The  cotton-plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  along  the  plains  of 
the  coast,  and  the  coarse  kind  of  doth  made  from  it  forms  the  chief  dress 
of  the  Indian  population.  Cofiee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  are  sR 
grown,  though  to  a  very  limited  extent  Vanilla  is  coOeeted  in 
Sie  forests,  and  the  jalapa  is  found  growing  on  many  of  the  higher  plains. 
The  plant  upon  which  the  cochine^-insect  thrives  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to  (Art  717)  :  the  produce  of  this  is  considerable,  and,  next  to 
the  precious  metals,  cochineal  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from 
Mexico. 

Homed  cattle  arc  very  numerous,  and  supply  hides  and  tallow  in  consi- 
derable abundance ;  horses  and  mules  are  elso  reared  in  great  numbers, 
and  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  Bees'- wax  is  extensively  collected 
i  n  some  parts  of  Mexico.  The  silk-worm  was  formerly  reared,  bnt  its  ]pffo> 
duce  is  now  almost  entirely  neglected. 

In  most  parts  of  Mexico  manufacturing  industry  is  scarcely  known. 
Soap  is  extensively  made,  and  tallow  is  plentiful  Coarse  articles  of  doth- 
ing,  and  a  few  gold  and  silver  utensils  and  ornaments,  are  likewise  made. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable.  The  imports  embrace  quicksilver 
(for  use  in  the  mines),  a  variety  of  manufactured  goods,  with  earthen- 
ware, fire-arms,  hardware,  and  machinery :  the  exports  consist  of  metali, 
cochineal,  hides,  cattle,  and  some  medicinal  herbs. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  foreign  trade  are  Vera  Cmz  and  Tani- 
pico  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  side.  Ven 
Cruz  exports  most  of  the  agricultural,  and  Tampico  most  of  the  minenl 
produce. 

The  roads  in  Mexico  are  very  defective,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  pas^ 
able  for  carriages.  Mules  are  everywhere  used  for  the  transport  both  U 
passengers  and  merchandise. 

(764.)  Divisions,  Towns,  S^c.  —  Mexico  embraces  tweatj- 
one  distinct  states,  which  are  nominally  united  into  a  fede- 
ral republic,  like  that  of  the  United  States.     The  names  of 
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these,  with  the  capital  of  each,  are  given  below.  The  Fe- 
deral district,  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  distinct 
from  the  state  of  that  name. 


state. 

Chief  town. 

SUte. 

Chief  town. 

Federal  District. 

Mexico. 

PuebU. 

Puebla. 

Chihuahua. 

Querctaro. 

Queretaro. 

Chiarat. 
Cohahuila. 

San  Chrittoval. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

San  Lttii. 

Saltillo. 

Sonora. 

Uret. 

Durango. 

Durango. 

Sinaloa. 

Guliacan. 

Ouanaxuato. 

Tabasco. 

S.  Juan  Baptiita. 

GuerrerOb 

Tlxtla. 

Tamaulipas. 

Victoria. 

Mexico. 

Toluca. 

Vera  Crux. 

Vera  Crux, 

Michoaran. 

Morelia. 

Xaliico. 

Ouadalaxara. 

Nuevo  Leon. 

Monterey. 

Yucatan. 

Merida. 

Oaxaca 

Oaxaca. 

Zacatccaa. 

Zacatecaa. 

The  citj  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  confederation,  stands  upon  a 
plain  that  is  7450  feet  aboTe  the  sea.  Bat  the  situation  is  low,  relatively 
to  the  adjacent  heights,  and  is  rendered  moist  (and  in  some  degree  un- 
healthy) hj  the  superabundant  waters  of  four  lakes  which  occupy  great 
part  of  the  plain.  Mexico  is  a  weU-bnilt  city,  with  numerous  churches 
and  convents.  The  cathedral,  a  large  and  inposing  edifice,  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  principal  temple  of  the  ancient  Aztec  empire.  Mexico 
contains  a  university,  an  academy  of  sciences,  and  several  public  insti- 
tutions, and  has  170,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  conunerce  of  the 
country  passes  through  this  city. 

Vera  Cruz  (9000  inhabitants),  the  principal  port  of  Mexico,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy 
situation.  Upon  a  small  island  opposite  the  town  is  the  fortified  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Vera  Cruz  is  only  resorted  to  for  commercial 
purposcsi  all  the  principal  merchants  residing  in  the' neighbourhood  of 
Xciapa,  upon  the  sides  of  the  table-land,  at  an  altitude  of  4340  feet 
above  the  sea.  Xalapa  lies  on  the  road  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
city  of  Mexica  Tampico  also  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
further  to  the  northward,  and  at  the  month  of  the  small  river  Panuco: 
its  site  is  unhealthy,  but  the  amount  of  its  conunerce  is  increasing. 

Acapuico  (3000  inhabitantsX  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  south- 
west of  Mexico,  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  trade, — the  eastward  emporium  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with 
the  Philippine  Islands.  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  injured  by  earth- 
quakes, and  has  greatly  declined  in  importance.  —  San  BUu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Santiago,  on  the  coast  to  the  northward,  and  Mazatlan, 
still  further  north,  command  some  trade. —  Ouaymat,  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  has  an  increasing  commerce. 

Among  the  other  principal  towns  of  Mexico  are  Guadalaxara  (on  the 
river  Santiago,  to  the  north-west  of  Mexico ),  PuMa  (to  the  south-east- 
ward of  the  capital),  GManeunuUo,  VaUadokd  (or  Morelia),  Queretaro, 
Zacatecast  San  Lute  Potoeij  SaUiUo,wiid  Chihuahua. —  TUucala,  a  small 
town  to  the  eastward  of  Mexico,  was  built  long  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  in  the  New  Worid,  and  its  ancient  walls  are  still  standing  • 
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(765.)  Mezioo  contains  nnmeroiu  remains  of  ODcieot  Bsdian  andiite^ 
tnre,  some  of.which  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  artistic  taste. 
Among  them  are  temples,  fortifications,  tombs,  pyramids,  bridges,  and 
aqueducts ;  together  wiih  colossal  statues,  and  other  figures,  many  <k 
them  adorned  with  hierogljphic  inscriptions, — in  &ct,  cTerjthinf 
which  indicates  the  former  existence  here  of  a  people  adranced  in 
architectural  skill,  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  in  the  general 
accompaniments  of  civilised  life. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  among  these  works  of  a  fonner  age  an 
situated  near  the  village  of  Falenque  (in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  towards 
the  eastern  exiremitj  of  the  country).  They  were  first  discovered,  by 
accident,  in  1750,  nearly  concealed  amongst  the  dense  foliage  of  a  tro- 
pical  forest.  Here,  &s  also  in  numerous  localities  within  Tucatan  and 
tilie  neighbouring  provinces  of  Central  America,  terraced  mounds  of  large 
extent — the  remains  of  former  palaces  and  temples — mark  the  site  of 
an  ancient  and  probably  once  populous  city. 

The  ruined  cities  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  bear  many  «^i^^^ 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  similar  remains  found  in  Western  Asa,  and 
excite  in  the  beholder  emotions  akin  to  those  awakened  bj  tha  huge 
mounds  that  are  strewn  over  the  Assyrian  plain.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Spanish  conquests  in  the  New  World. 

(766.)  TncATAir,  a  large  peninsula,  is  situated  to  the  eastmrd  oi 
Mexico.  Upon  the  west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  waten  of  tl» 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras ;  upon  thesouih 
it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  British  Honduras  and  the  r^mlilk  of 
Guatemala.    Its  superficial  extent  is  about  70,000  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  Tucatan  is  for  the  most  part  fiat,  sand7,  and  aid: 
hilly  and  watered  tracts  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  climate  is  hoi,  hat 
not  unhealthy.  Among  the  fore6ts»  the  timber  known  as  rnmpearhy 
wood  (or  log-wood)  is  abundant  Agricultural  produce  is  plentiliLL 
wherever  sufficient  moisture  exists,  but  the  rains  are  often  unoertaia 
and  irregular.  Bees'-wax  is  collected  in  considerable  quantity;  ike, 
salt,  and  sugar,  are  also  among  the  productions  of  this  province. 

Yucatan  has  about  700,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  whites,  though  that 

are  among  them  nnmerons  Indians.    Meridoj  me  capital,  is  ■' vi» 

towards  the  north-western  comer  of  the  peninsula  :  the  small  town  <tf 
Sisal  is  its  port,  and  has  some  export  of  agricultural  produce*  In  tltf 
sea  to  the  northward  of  Sisal  is  the  dangerous  group  of  rocks  called  the 
Alacranes.  —  Campeachjf^  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  exports  the 
kind  of  wood  known  by  its  name,  and  also  bees'-wax. 

Yucatan  has  at  various  times  within  the  last  half  century  nremmcd  the 
rank  of  an  independent  republic,  bat,  on  each  occasion,  has  sabsequemij 
rejoined  the  Mexican  confederation. 

(767.)  LowBR  Caldporhia  is  attached  to  the  Mexican  TJnioii  «i« 
dependent  territory.  It  consists  of  the  long  and  narrow  peninaola  % 
which  the  name  of  California  was  originally  attached,  and  the  surfiaoe  c^ 
Tchich  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  unproductive.  The  small  towxs  o: 
Loreto  and  La  Paz  are  both  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsala. 

The  population  of  Lower  California  consists  chiefly  of  native  Indians. 
many  of  them  converted  and  partially  civilised  by  the  »n«»»ftTm  ^f  ^ 
Bomish  Church. 
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(768.)  The  political  anrBngements  of  Mexico  are  pioiettedlj  baaed 
upon  the  aame  model  as  thoae  of  the  United  States.  Each  member 
of  the  Confederation  has  an  intemal  goremment  of  its  own,  and  the  g^ 
neral  interests  of  the  country  are  confided  to  a  Congress,  consisting  c^  a 
House  of  Representatives,  a  Senate,  and  a  President.  But  the  condition 
of  the  country  is  extremely  unsettled,  and  all  its  institutions  are  in  a  y«vj 
disorganised  stale.  The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  one 
recognised  by  the  government.  The  cultivation  of  science*  literatoze, 
and  the  arts,  has  been  completely  checked  by  the  political  troubles  under 
which  the  conntiy  has  laboured. 

The  war  with  the  United  States,  m  1847-8,  stripped  Mexico  of  tlie 
territoiy  of  Upper  California,  to  which  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
gold  mines  has  since  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  notice.  Texas^  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Cohahnila,  had  previously  (in 
1836)  declared  its  independence,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  into  the 
North  American  Unian. 


SXCnOK  IT.— CENTBAL  AXXBICA. 

(769.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — Central  America  em- 
braces the  countries  which  stretch  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Ftoama,  or  those  por- 
tions of  the  continent  lying  between  the  8th  and  18th  pa- 
rallels of  north  latitude.  This  range  of  territory  is  bounded 
upon  either  side  by  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  at  its  widest  part  is  little  more  than 
300  miles  across,  from  sea  to  sea,  while  in  general  it  is  of 
much  narrower  dimensions. 

Central  America  includes  five  distinct  states — the  re- 
publics of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua^ 
and  Costa  Bica,  — besides  the  territory  of  Belize,  or  British 
Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  coast  The  whole  area  which 
it  embraces  is  about  186,000  English  square  miles. 

1.  Guatemala  is  the  largest  of  the  States  of  Central 
America,  and  is  little  short  of  53,000  square  miles  in  area. 
It  lies  most  to  the  westward,  and  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras,  embracing  an  extensive  range  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific. 

2.  San  Salvador,  a  small  territory  of  6900  square  miles, 
adjoins  the  eastern  frontier  of  Guatemala,  and  stretches  for 
about  150  miles  along  the  Pacific,  with  a  breadth  of  fifij 
miles  inland. 

3.  Honduras  also  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Guatemala :  it 
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extends  entirely  across  the  isthmus,  from  the  Bay  of  Con- 
chagua  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  —  the  latter  of  which  forms  its  principal  sea* 
board.  The  State  of  Honduras  includes  about  43,700 
square  miles. 

4.  Nicaragua-^ above .36,000  square  miles  in  area — is 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  last-mentioned  State,  and 
extends  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  over  more  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  parallels  of  1 P  and 
13^.  It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Ni- 
caragua, and  the  course  of  the  river  San  Juan  forms  a  por- 
tion of  its  southern  frontier. 

Neither  Honduras  nor  Nicaragua  have  anj  defined 
boundary  to  the  eastward,  on  which  side  thej  adjoin  the 
territory  of  Mosquito.  This  latter  tract  of  country  lies 
along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  San 
Juan  northward  to  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  and  thence  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  85^  30^  w. 

5.  Costa  Rica,  the  most  southerly  of  the  States  of  Cen- 
tral America,  extends  from  the  river  San  Juan  and  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  82®,  in- 
cluding a  tract  of  country  which  gradually  diminishes  in 
breadth  as  it  advances  to  the  south-eastward.  The  narrow 
tract  of  the  Panama  Isthmus  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
State,  and  is  included  within  the  republic  of  New  Granada, 
in  South  America.  Costa  Rica  includes  an  area  of  21,000 
square  miles,  and  borders  upon  both  of  the  great  oceans. 

(770.)  Natural  features^  CUmaU,  ^.  —  The  natural 
features  of  this  portion  of  America  have  been  I'eferred  to  in 
Art.  703.  It  is  well  watered,  though  few  of  the  rivers  are, 
in  their  natural  state,  capable  of  navigation.  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  springs,  many  of  which  are  thermal. 

The  climate  resembles  in  most  respects  that  of  Mexico,  a  striking 
difference  being  experienced  between  tlie  temperature  of  the  coasts 
and  that  of  the  eleyated  interior.  Indeed,  the  distinctive  appellations 
of  cold,  temperate,  and  hot,  climates,  are  often  applied  b/  the  inha< 
bitants  to  districts  which  border  closely  upon  one  another.  A  great 
qnantity  of  rain  falls  daring  the  wet  season,  often  accompanied  by  violent 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  rains  gcneroJly  begin  about  the  middle  of 
&Iay,  and  continue  until  the  middle  or  end  of  C^tober :  the  diy  season 
then  sets  in,  and  lasts  for  seven  months,  during  which  period  no  rain  is 
expected,  and  a  casual  shower  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Central  America  possesses  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  other 
mineral  produce  of  value,  including  iron,  lead,  and  mercury,  with  various 
marbles  and  other  stones.    But  the  real  wealth  of  the  oonntrr  consists 
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in  its  Tegetable  productions,  which  embrace  indigo,  sngar,  coffee,  cotton, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  cedar,  mahogany,  with  nnmberless  dye-woods,  balsams, 
gums,  and  medicinal  herbs.  The  forests  are  very  extensive,  and  cover 
large  tracts  of  country.  The  neighbooring  seas  produce  pearls,  and 
abound  in  tortoises  and  fish  of  various  kinds. 

(771.)  Inhabitants,  —  Central  America  has  a  population 
exceeding  two  and  a  half  millions :  probably  fewer  than  a 
quarter  of  these  are  whites  (chiefly  Creoles,  that  is,  people 
of  European  parentage).  The  other  three-fourths  are  di- 
vided between  Indians  and  people  of  mixed  descent,  of 
whom  the  latter — called  ladinos,  or  mestizos  —  are  the 
more  numerous.  There  are  a  few  negroes,  but  their  num- 
ber is  inconsiderable.  The  ladinos  are  fairer  in  complexion 
than  the  mixed  races  in  some  other  parts  of  America,  and 
many  of  them  are  little  distinguishable  from  the  whites. 
The  Indians  of  Guatemala  preserve  to  a  great  degree 
their  aboriginal  customs  and  language ;  in  the  other  States. 
they  speak  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  are  more  blended 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Guatemala  is  more  populous 
than  either  of  the  other  countries  of  Central  America,  and. 
had,  in  1852,  a  population  of  970,000. 

The  pursuits  of  industry  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  this  part 
of  the  American  continent  Agriculture  is  very  imperfectly  pursued,  and 
the  only  manufactures  are  a  %w  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  to- 
gether with  coarse  earthenware.  But  some  of  the  vegetable  produce  of 
Sie  country  is  exported,  and  a  variety  of  foreign  manufactured  com- 
modities are  received  in  return. 

Of  the  articles  which  furnish  the  exportable  wealth  of  Central  America, 
the  indigo  of  Salvador,  and  the  cocAtneo/of  Guatemala,  hold  the  prominent 
rank.  Coffee  assumes  the  next  place  on  the  list,  and  is  yearly  becoming 
of  greater  importance,  especially  that  grown  in  the  State  of  Costa  Rica. 
The  remaining  items  include  a  Uttle  sngar,  a  small  quantity  of  hides,  with 
Nicaragua  wood,  msJiogany,  balsam,  and  sarsaparilla.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  might  all  be  rendered  great  staples 
of  produce,  were  the  necessary  attention  bestowed  upon  their  culture. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  wretchedly  defective  :  the 
roads  are  mere  tracks,  worn  by  the  frequent  passage  of  men  and  animals. 
No  species  of  wheel  carriage  can  be  used,  and  the  only  mode  of  transport 
is  that  of  mules,  or  the  backs  of  the  Indians  for  articles  of  moderate 
weight 

(772.)  Divisiong,  Towns,  jfc. — The  five  States  of  Central  America  were 
originally,  like  Mexico,  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  and 
formed  the  kingdom  (or  Captain  Generalcy)  of  Guatemala.  But  these 
provinces  succeeded,  in  1823,  in  establishing  their  independence  of  Spain, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  republic, — under  the  title  of  the 
**  United  States  of  Central  America :  '*  with  a  President,  a  Senate,  and  a 
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Federal  Congran.  In  the  institations  which  they  adopted,  all  distinc- 
tkomM  of  cokmr  were  duregwded,  and  the  privileges  of  the  coQstitatioiL 
thrown  open  to  all  clawea.  But,  since  IS 39,  the  Union  between  the 
diflerent  memben  of  the  Ckmfedefation  has  been  virtnallj  diaaolved, 
and  each  State  is  now  a  sorereign  republic.  Gnatemala  is  the  most 
important  and  flourishing,  and  has  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  tranquilliij 
than  any  of  its  neighbours. 

The  State  of  Gitatekala  is  divided  into  seven  departments ;  its  cafHtal 
is  tlie  city  of  New  Ouaiemala,  situated  on  a  high  plain,  4370  faet  above 
the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  It  ii 
a  well-built  place,  with  60,000  inhabitants. — Old  Gu^emala,  which  lies  in 
a  beautiful  valley  (21  miles  to  the  south-west),  was  abandoned  as  the 
capital,  owing  to  the  numerous  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  by 
which  it  had  suffered,  but  has  still  a  population  of  9000.  Upon  eil2ier 
side  of  the  valley  are  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Fuego  and  Agna,  the  l**f^T 
deriving  its  name  from  the  water  which  it  emits  dnring  periods  of  ervp- 
tion. — The  ports  of  Istapa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  San  Tomtu 
(or  St.  Thomas),  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  upon  the  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  chief  outlets  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  repaUic 
The  Gulf  of  Honduras  is  connected  by  the  river  Dulce  with  the  Gulf  of 
Bnlce,  a  navigable  fresh- water  inlet. 

(773.)  The  Bepnblic  of  Saltadob  is  divided  into  four  deportments. 
The  city  of  San  Salvador^  its  capital,  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  general 
government  for  the  Federal  Union.  It  lies  at  a  distance  of  22  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  contains  20,000  inhabitants. 

Salvador  possesses  three  ports  —  those  of  Acajutia  (near  the  vestem 
limit  of  its  coast),  Lihertad^  and  La  Union,  the  last  named  of  which  lies 
on  the  Gulf  of  CJonchagua.  The  tract  of  coast  which  lies  between  Aca> 
jntla  and  Libertad  is  remarkable  as  the  only  district  which  furnishes  the 
so-called  **  baltam  of  Peru,"  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Indian  fArailiwiv^  who 
eitract  the  balsam  by  making  an  incision  in  the  tmnk  of  a  tree  which  is 
abundant  here,  though  not  found  anvwhere  else. 

(774.)  HoKDU&AS  is  the  principal  mining  district  of  Central  America, 
bnt  the  produce  of  the  workings  is  now  of  trifling  amount  The  popa- 
lation  of  the  entire  territory  does  not  exceed  380,000. 

Honduras  contains  seven  departments :  its  capital  is  Conu^agua^  with 
18,000  inhabitants;  it  includes  the  sea-ports  of  TnuUlo  and  Omoa,  both 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

(775.)  The  State  of  Nicakaoua  is  advantageously  circumstanced  hoUi 
far  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  derives  importance  from, 
its  intermediate  position  between  the  two  great  oceans.  It  contains  a 
popidationof  350,000,  who  are  chiefly  located  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  in  the  countiy  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  laxge  lakes  of  Kicara- 
goa  and  Managua. 

The  city  of  Zeon,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  territory  (at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  inland),  is  the  capital  of  the  republic :  but  it  has  sufiered 
greatly  dnring  the  political  troubles  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
has  declined  from  the  importance  which  it  once  possessed.  The  port  of 
Bealefo^  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  to  the 
north-west,  commands  some  trade. 

Oranadoj  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Central  America,  lies  near  the 
K.  w.  shore  of  lAke  Nicaragua,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by  means  of 
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that  lake  and  the  river  San  Joan  :  it  has  10,000  inhabitants.    Managua^ 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  peopled  chiefly  by  Indians. 

The  town  of  Nicaragua  stands  about  four  miles  distant  from  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  intcr^ 
Tenes  between  that  body  of  water  and  the  Pacific  Lake  Nicaragua 
receives  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  tract  of  oonntiy.  Near  the  shores, 
to  a  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  beach,  it  has  in  general  a  depth  of 
two  fathoms ;  in  other  parts,  the  soundings  vaiy  between  five  and  fifteen 
fathoms.  It  contains  numerous  islands.  The  port  of  San  Jvan  del  Sto', 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  is  twelve  miles  8.  by  w.  of  tlie  town  of 
Nicaragna,  and  about  the  same  distance  (in  a  straight  line)  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

(776.)  Costa  Riga  contains  few  towns*  and  is  thinly  inhabited,  except 
in  one  particular  district,  towards  its  northern  limits.  The  capital  of 
this  State  is  the  city  of  San  Josi,  which  lies  about  midway  between  its 
opposite  coasts.  Further  to  the  eastward  is  the  city  of  dartago:  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  a  volcanic  mountain,  of  the  same  name,  firom  the  sum- 
mit of  which  both  oceans  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  two  chief  ports  of  Costa  Rica  are  Punia  Arenas  (upon  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoya,  on  the  Pacific)  and  MaUna,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  prin* 
cipal  produce  of  the  State  is  cofiee,  the  culture  of  which  has  of  late 
years  been  pursued  with  great  success. 

(777.)  The  Mosquito  Tbrritobt  adjoins  the  state  of  Costa  Rica  on 
the  soulii,  and  the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  on  the  west 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  negroes  and  sambos  (that  is, 
half-castes  between  the  Indian  and  Negro  races),  together  with  some 
tribes  of  pure  Indian  blood.  The  latter  dwell  towards  the  interior — the 
former  chiefly  among  the  swamps  and  forests  that  line  the  coast. 

The  Mosquito  Indians  profess  to  regard  their  country  as  forming  an 
independent  state,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  government. 
Their  ancestors,  it  is  true,  were  never  subdued  by  the  former  Spanish 
rulers  of  Central  America*  but  the  claim  to  rank  as  an  independent 
nation  on  the  part  of  a  handful  of  half- naked  savages  (for  such  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Mosquito  territory  really  are), —  whose  nominal  king, 
moreover,  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  white  residents  —  is  more 
than  questionable.  The  whole  tract  of  coast  has  been  recently  declared 
annexed  to  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  which  it  immediately  adjoins. 

Immense  quantities  of  fine  timber  are  found  at  various  places  along 
the  Mosquito  coast,  and  sarsaparilla  is  abundant  A  great  deal  of  tor- 
toise-shell of  the  best  quality  is  obtained  on  the  shores.  The  port 
of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  Grey  Town  (situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  San  Juan),  is  the  principal  settlement  in  this  territory,  and  is  in- 
habited by  people  of  various  nations,  under  the  protection  of  their  re- 
spective consuls.  Grey  Town  has  become  of  late  an  important  seat  of 
trade,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  Blu^fUiaa,  on  the  coast 
to  the  northward,  a  poor  coUection  of  huts,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  so-called  Mosquitian  sovereignty. 

One  of  the  most  frequented  lines  of  route  hitherto  established  be- 
tween the  opposite  shores  of  the  American  continent  proceeds  by 
way  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  (or  Grey  Town),  the  river  San  Juan, 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific. 
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The  river  San  Jnan  and  Lake  Nicaragua  are  naiigated  hy  steamers  ; 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  route  is  overland. 

(778.)  The  colony  of  British  Hondubas,  or  Belize,  embraces  the 
most  north-easterlj  portion  of  the  coast  of  Central  AmericaL  Upos 
the  north  and  noith-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Tncatasu 
on  the  south-west  and  south  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  bj  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras.  Its  inland  limits  are  undetermined,  but  it  probably 
includes  an  area  of  not  less  than  14,000  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Honduras  is  in  many  parts  low  and  swampy,  bat  the  in- 
terior is  hilly.  The  principal  river  is  the  Belize,  at  the  mouUi  of  which 
is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy  during  the  wet  season  (between  the  months  of  June  and  Sep- 
tember), when  the  usual  fevers  of  tropical  countries  prevail.  The  greats 
portion  of  the  countiy  is  covered  with  forests,  among  which  nwnerous 
wUd  animals  are  found. 

British. Honduras  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  negroes. 
Their  principal  employment  is  in  connection  with  the  forests,  which  sop- 
ply  abundance  of  mahogany  and  other  timber.  The  greater  part  of  the 
trade  is  carried  on  through  a  few  extensive  establishments  at  the  town  of 
Belize,  in  the  service  of  whom  the  mahogany-cutters  are  employed. 

The  exports  of  British  Honduras  comprise  mahogany,  logwood,  ivse- 
wood,  hides,  tortoise-shell,  fustic,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla,  and 
cocoa*nuts.  But  most  of  these  articles  are  only  in  small  qaanmies. 
Some  British  manufactures  are  imported. 

This  territory  forms  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  and  is  governed  by  a 
superintendent.    It  is  also  included  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica. 

(779.)  The  islands  of  Rnatan,  Bonaca,  Utila,  and  a  few  others  of 
smaller  size,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  lie  off  the  northem  shoere 
of  the  republic  of  that  name,  to  which  they  now  belong.  Ruatan,  thf 
largest  of  the  number,  measures  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles.  These  islands,  aJher  being  for 
some  years  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown,  were  in  1860  transferred 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Honduras. 
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(780.)  The  islands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  in- 
clude three  principal  divisions — the  Greater  Antilles,  th»" 
Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Bahama  Islands  (Art  714).  The 
whole  of  the  two  former  divisions,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter, 
are  situated  between  the  tenth  degree  of  north  hititude  axMi 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  so  that  they  lie  principally  in  the  north- 
em  half  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  total  area  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  probably  not 
less  than  95,000  square  miles.  The  Greater  Antilles  in- 
clude upwards  of  80,000  square  miles,  a  surface  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

(781.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  4^.—- Nearlj  all  the 
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islands  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles  are  mountainous, 
and  they  exhibit  great  diversities  of  surface.  In  Cuba  and 
Hajti,  the  highest  elevations  exceed  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  some  of  the  hills  in  Jamaica  are  of  nearly  equal  al- 
titude. Many  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  rise  to  elevations  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet^  and  nearly  all  of  them 
exhibit  signs  of  volcanic  action  —  several,  indeed,  contain- 
ing active  volcanoes.  The  Bahama  Islands  are  for  the  most 
part  low. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  open  to  the  influence  of 
the  trade- wind,  as  well  as  to  the  equatorial  currents  of  the  Atlantic  ;  on 
this  side  they  are  generally  rugged  and  abrupt,  rising  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  sea.  The  refreshing  influence  of  the  triule-wind  causes  tho 
vegetation  to  be  more  vigorous  here  than  on  the  opposite,  or  western, 
8ide  of  the  chain,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  felt  with  greater  intensity. 
The  coasts  of  nearly  all  the  smaller  islands  are  high  and  rocky,  and  they 
ore  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  many  of  which  afford  excel- 
lent anchorage  for  vessels. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  strictly  tropical,  but  the  influence 
of  the  surrounding  seas  moderates  tho  otherwise  intense  heats  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  larger  islands  is  perhaps 
about  78^,  and  that  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  about  2^  higher.  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Cuba  slight  frosts  occasionally  occur  in  winter,  but  no 
snow  is  ever  known  to  falL  At  Havanna  the  hottest  months  average 
about  81|^,  and  the  coldest  are  a  little  above  71^.  Ein^ton  (in 
Jamaica)  has  a  rather  higher  average  throughout  the  year,  and  m  several 
of  the  smaller  islands  the  heat  of  summer  is  more  considerable. 

The  only  alternation  of  seasons  known  in  the  West  Indies  is  that  from 
drought  to  moisture.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  all  the  islands 
is  considerable  (Art.  715),  and  in  most  parts  of  the  Archipelago 
there  are  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons. 

Along  the  southern  coasts  of  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica,  the 
rains  commence  in  the  middle  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
last  until  the  end  of  November — with  the  interruption  of  a  short  dry 
season,  of  about  six  weeks'  duration.  Tliis  period  of  dry  weather  occurs 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July  in  the  two  former  islands,  but  in  Ja- 
maica not  until  August  and  September.  In  the  last-mentioned  islands 
the  rains  are  genenUly  very  violent  during  June  and  July,  and  descend 
in  torrents  for  two  or  three  hours  every  day -^frequently  accompanied 
by  thunder-storms.  The  long  dry  season  b^ns  in  November  and  lasts 
until  April,  during  all  which  time  the  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless,  and 
neither  rains  nor  storms  occur.  Upon  the  northern  side  of  these  islands 
the  succession  of  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  is  less  distinctly  marked, 
and  in  Cuba  the  rain  is  more  distributed  throughout  the  year  ;  though 
tho  period  between  July  and  September,  when  it  descends  in  violent 
torrents,  is  that  in  which  the  greater  quantity  occurs. 

In  the  Lesser  Antilles  Uie  long  dry  season  conunences  about  the  end 
of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month,  and  continues  till 
the  end  of  March  :  during  this  period  only  a  few  slight  showers  fall, 
while  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  air  calm  and  transparent,  for  weeks, 
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and  evm  months,  in  ancceMion.  Then  follows  a  short  t$iay  scnnoQ,  of 
abont  six  or  seven  weoksT  dnration  (from  the  beginning;  of  April  to  tlie 
middle  of  May),  during  which  time  showers  fall  nearly  ererj  day.  This 
short  rainy  season  is  separated  from  the  great  rains  by  a  dry  and  hot 
season,  which  continnes  through  the  month  of  June.  The  greal  rains 
commence  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  are  ushered  in  by  violent  friists 
of  wind,  accompanied  by  terrific  thnnder*storms,  with  vivid  and  eon* 
tinual  flashes  of  limning.  The  rains  now  descend  in  torrents,  bat  thej 
rarely  last  for  many  hours  without  intermission,  several  showers  gene* 
rally  occurring  in  the  course  of  each  day.  In  August  their  violence  beg;ins 
to  diminish,  but  they  do  not  become  gentle  before  the  month  of  October, 
with  the  dose  of  which  they  altogether  cease. 

All  the  Lesser  Antilles  (excepting  the  two  most  southern,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago)  are  within  the  range  of  the  huiricanes,  whidi  sometimes 
rags  with  terrific  violence.  Hurricanes  are  of  less  finequent  occonence 
in  the  lai^^  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  rarely  occasion  aaQr  eon- 
siderable  damage. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  generally  healthy  between  the 
months  of  November  and  June  ;  but  during  the  great  rains  vaiioiis 
diseases,  and  especially  fevers,  are  of  frequent  prevalence.  Earthquakes 
are  of  not  unfreqnent  occurrence,  though  much  less  destructive  in  thdr 
effftcts  here  than  on  the  oontiMnt  of  South  America. 

The  smaller  islands  of  the  West  Indies  contain  no  minerals  in  "fl^^*«* 
quantity  to  repay  the  labour  of  working ;  but  Cuba  and  Hayti  poesess 
both  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  several  of  the  more  use&  metals. 
Copper  is  particularly  abundant  in  Cuba,  and  is  worked  to  a  consider* 
able  extent,  and  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havanna.  Ahua 
and  copperas  occur  in  the  same  island,  as  well  as  many  other  minaal 
substances. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  these  islands  are  rich  and  abondanc. 
Among  tito  principal  articles  which  they  snp[dy  to  the  commerce  of  the 
worid  are  sugar,  cofiee,  cotton*  and  pimento  ;  others  of  less  importance 
are  indigo,  ginger,  arnotto,  aloes,  sassafras,  and  the  castor-oil  tree.  The 
most  common  fruits  are  the  pine-apple,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pomegnnate, 
the  cabbage-tree^  the  cashew,  the  mango,  guava,  shaddock,  papew,  for- 
bidden fruit,  orange,  lemOn,  bread-fruit,  and  the  banana  The  plantn- 
tions  of  the  banana  and  plantain  are  extensive  in  most  of  the  ialandi  i 
those  of  cocoa  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  island  of  Trinidnd. 

In  the  Greater  Antilles,  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  extensive 
forests,  which  supp^  large  quantities  of  mahogany  and  other  vnhuihle 
timber. 

The  grains  of  England  are  not  generally  cultivated  in  the  West  IndiesL 
Indian  com,  or  maize,  is  universally  grown,  and  yields  abundant  crops : 
riee  is  only  raised  to  any  extent  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Many  untri* 
tions  fruits  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  groond-provisiotts,  as  the 
yam,  manioc  (or  cassava),  sweet  potato,  and  others. 

The  cattle  in  these  ishmds  are  generally  of  small  sixe.  Only  a  few 
of  them  contain  sheep  and  goats,  and  but  a  small  number  of  horses  and 
mules  are  reared.  Uogs  are  more  abundant  than  any  other  doaiestic 
animals.  There  are  not  many  wild  animals,  excepting  hogs,  monkeys, 
and  a  few  creatures  of  smaller  size.  The  cayman  is  conmion,  as  well  as 
various  lizards  and  snakes :  fish  and  turtle  are  abundant;  and  pnnrots» 
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flamiBgoay  and  himimiDg-birdfl,  areeomnioii.    Insect-life  is  also  pvtatn* 
lariy  a£andant  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  tropieal  America  ( Art^  718). 

(782.)  Inhabitania.— The  totftl|^popi]latioD  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  is  about  3,500,000.  Above  half  of  them  are 
negroes ;  the  other  half  is  composed  chiefly  of  mnlattoes 
(or  people  of  mixed  European  and  negro  blood,  mixed  with 
a  small  proportion  of  whites)*  The  native  Indian  race,  by 
whom  the  islands  were  occupied  prior  to  their  discoTery  by 
Europeans,  hare  been  altogether  ezterminatedy  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  families  scattered  in  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  islands.  In  Cuba  and  Forto  Bico  the  white  popu-^ 
lation  bears  a  larger  proporticm  to  the  total  nimber  of  ift* 
habitants  than  in  any  of  the  other  islands. 

^^th  the  exception  of  Hajti,  aU  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  in 
the  possession  of  Eoropean  nations,  and  the  white  popidaCion  of  eaeh 
consists  principally  of  settlers  from  the  conntiy  to  which  it  belongs. 
Tfaos  the  white  popnlsdon  of  Coba  and  Porto  Bieo  is  entirely  of 
Spanish  descent,  and  that  of  Jamaica  of  English  origin*  The  descend" 
ants  of  white  parents  (of  whaterer  nation)  horn  in  the  West  Indies  aie 
distingoished  as  endu^ — this  term  being  properly  applied  in  thoaa 
cases  only  in  which  6oM  parents  are  of  European  origin.  Those  bom  of 
mixed  parentage  are  called  siic/a/toe*,  or  (in  Cuba)^itfa«. 

In  all  the  British  West  Indies  the  Negroes  hare  been,  sinee  1894,  in 
the  position  of  free  labourers.  In  most  of  the  other  islands  (ezosptins 
Hajrti)  the  black  population  consists  chiefly  of  slares.  In  Cnba  the 
slave-trade  is  still  caixied  on,  and  negroes  are  annnally  imported  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 

The  staple  productions  of  the  West  Indies  are  sugar,  rum,  molasaes 
(or  treacle),  and  cofiee  ;  besides  cocoa,  tobacco,  cotton,  spices,  and 
many  other  tropical  plants  and  fruits.  The  cultiTatien  of  the  soil  is  en- 
tirely performed  by  the  negro  portion  of  the  population  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
any  other  race  found  capiS>le  of  sustaining  the  seTcie  fttigne  of  opri* 
cultural  bbour  under  the  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  In  the 
British  West  Indies,  the  amount  of  sugar  and  other  artides  produced  fbr 
export  is  much  less  now  than  it  was  formerly,  previous  to  the  emanoi- 
potion  of  the  slaves. 

(783.)  i>toinap»,  Toictw,  ^.  —The  Spanish  possessioaa  m  the  Weil 
Indies  are  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  with  a  few  small  depen- 
dencies of  the  former. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  distinguished  as 
the  ^  Queen  of  the  Antilles."  From  east  to  west  it  measures  750  milea, 
and  has  an  average  breadth  of  between  60  and  70  miles:  its  area  is 
about  43,000  English  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Cnba  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  beset  with  rocks,  coral 
ree6,  and  small  islets,  and  only  a  third  part  of  its  extent  is  accessihla  to 
'Vessels;  but  within  this  portion  there  aie  several  excellent  harbomrs.  A 
chain  of  mountains  stretches  through  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  in 
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the  eastern  part — where  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Maestra 
—  attains  a  height  of  nearly  8000  feet  abore  the  sea.  From  th« 
base  of  these  mountains  the  country  opens  out  into  extensive  plains 
and  savannahs,  most  of  whid^are  well  watered  and  covered  with  Inxu- 
riant  vefi^etation. 

Cuba  had  in  1859  a  total  population  of  1,024,000,  of  whom  480,000 
were  whites,  172,000  free  blacks,  and  372,000  glares.  Sugar  is  hy  far 
the  most  important  object  of  cultivation,  and  next  to  it  tobacco  and 
coffee.  But  the  quantities  of  tobacco  and  coffee  exported  of  late  jears 
have  declined  in  amount,  while  that  of  sugar  is  increasing.  The  coSee 
plantations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The 
best  tobacco  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havanna.  Small 
quantities  of  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  are  grown.  Bice  is  prodnoed 
in  some  districts,  but  maize  is  the  grain  most  extensively  raised.  T.f><yf 
than  a  third  part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

The  only  manufactures  of  Cuba  are  the  making  of  sugar,  molasses, 
and  cigars  ;  together  with  bleaching  wax,  and  the  preparation  of  coffee. 
The  conmierce  of  the  island  is  considerable,  and  is  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  (including  Spaing  as  well 
as  with  the  United  States.  The  exports,  are  sugar,  molasses*  coffee, 
tobacco,  honey,  wax,  mm,  hides  ;  mahogany,  cc^ur,  fustic,  aad  other 
woods;  and  copper  ore.  The  imports  are  grain  and  flour  (the  quantity 
of  com  grown  on  the  island  being  insufficient  for  its  consumpcioQX 
salt  meats  and  fish,  brandy,  wines,  and  manufactured  cotton  and 
•other  goods — the  latter  chiefly  from  Britain.  The  two  principal  ports 
are  Havanna  and  Matanzas. 

Havanna,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  isUind,  beside  an  eactensiTe 
bay,  which  forms  a  safe  and  excellent  harbour.  It  has  a  popolatioa 
little  short  of  200,000,  the  upper  classes  of  whom  are  disdngnished  for 
the  liveliness  and  gaiety  of  their  manners.  Ouabanoifoa,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bay,  hiss  10,000  inhabitants. 

Matanzag  (45,000  inhabitants),  ftxrther  to  the  eastward,  is»  next  to 
Havanna,  the  most  commercial  town  in  Cuba.  Puerto  Principe^  an  in- 
land town  in  the  eastern  lialf  of  the  island,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
Santo  Etpiritu  (also  in  the  interior),  1 1,000.  Among  the  other  jnin- 
cipal  seaports  are  NuevitaSj  on  the  north  coast ;  with  Santioffo  de  Cuka 
(26,000  inhabitants),  ManzaniUop  and  Trinidad,  upon  the  aoudi  aide  of 
the  island. 

Numerous  railways  have  been  constructed  in  Cuba  of  late  yeaza,  bj 
means  of  which  the  capital  is  connected  with  the  principal  agricnltoral 
and  commercial  districts.  Steam- vessels  ply  between  Havanna  and 
other  parts  of  the  coast 

Cuba  is  under  the  government  of  a  Captain-General,  appointed  bj 
the  Spanish  Crown.  This  island  has  belonged  to  Spain  ever  since  the 
year  1511,  when  the  first  European  settlement  was  made  upon  its  ahons. 

(784.)  FoBTO  Bigg  ia  situated  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  Cnbs« 
the  large  island  of  Hayti  intervening  between  them.  Porto  Rico  mea- 
sures ninety  miles  in  length  by  about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an 
area  of  2970  square  miles.  The  interior  forms  a  broad  mountain-mass, 
with  an  average  height  of  1 500  feet  Between  the  hills  there  are  watered 
and  well-wooded  valleys,  and  alluvial  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  Toy 
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fertile.    The  higher  parts  of  the  island  are  adapted  to  the  cnltivation  of 
European  grains,  and  the  climate  is  generally  healthy. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is  aboat  500,000,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  whites,  and  a  considerable  proportion  free  people  of  colour ; 
fewer  than  a  tenth  of  the  total  number  are  sl&Tea.  The  principal 
productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  rum,  and  tobacco  ; 
these  are  exported,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  hides 
and  cattle.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  mother  country  and  the  United 
States. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  a  town  with 
30,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  north  coast.  Porto  Bico  has  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Spain  since  its  diacoTery  by  Columbus,  in 
1493. 

(785.)  The  island  of  Hatti,  or  St.  Dominoo,  measures  nearly  400 
miles  in  its  greatest  length,  with  an  average  width  of  rather  more  than 
100  miles  in  its  broader  portion  ;  but  the  western  extremity  of  the  is- 
land forms  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula.  The  area  of  this  island  is  about 
30,000  square  nules. 

In  the  interior  of  Hayti  is  a  highland  tract,  called  the  Mountains  of 
Cibao,  whence  seyeral  ranges  diyerge,  and  stretch  to  the  extremities  of 
the  island,  terminating  upon  the  coast  in  bold  headlands.  Between 
the  ranges  there  are  extensiTe  and  beautiful  plains,  watered  by  fine 
rivers,  and  exuberantly  fertile.  Biany  of  the  rivers  are  navigable 
by  boats  through  great  part  of  their  courses,  and  the  shores,  which 
are  generally  high  and  rocky,  contain  numerous  good  harbours.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  mahogany, 
iron-wood,  log-wood,  cedar,  and  other  trees ;  and  nearly  all  the  finest 
productions  of  this  part  of  the  globe  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The 
mineral  productions  are  valuable,  but  are  not  worked.  A  hill  composed 
of  magnetic  ironstone  (known  as  **  the  Loadstone  Mountain  ")  rises,  at 
some  distance  in  the  interior,  above  the  banks  of  the  river  Tuna,  which 
flows  into  the  Bay  of  Samana,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island. 

The  population  of  Hayti  is  between  600,000  and  700,000  ;  nearly 
the  whole  are  either  negroes  of  pure  blood,  or  else  mulattoes,  the 
whites  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  The  people  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island  speak  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  French, 
intermixed  with  various  negro  languages,  and  those  in  the  eastern  half 
use  a  similarly  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Spanish  tongue. 

The  exportable  productions  of  Hayti  are  limited  to  mahogany  and 
a  few  other  woods,  with  hides,  dried  beef,  coffee,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cotton.  The  trade  of  the  ishmd  was  formerly  very  consider- 
able, and  its  productiveness  in  sugar  and  other  tropical  staples  equal  to 
that  of  any  part  of  the  West  Indies.  But  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  (at  which  time  Hayti  first  became  independent),  the 
amount  of  produce  has  mmiensely  Mien  off,  and  its  commerce  has  de- 
clined in  proportion.  At  present,  the  principal  foreign  trade  is  with 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
whence  manufactured  fabrics,  wines,  brandy,  and  various  articles 
of  consumption,  are  imported.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
smuggling  carried  on  between  Hayti  and  Jamaica.  The  principal  seats 
of  trade  are  Port  an  Prince,  Cape  Haytien,  Samana,  Cayes,  Jacquemcl. 
and  Gonaives. 
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Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  Hsjrtian  repiibfic»  and  tiie  princapal 
town  on  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  w.  coa8t»  at  the  head  of  a  fine  hmj, 
and  has  30,000  inhabitants.   The  port  of  Gimawta  is  also  on  the  w. 
farther  to  the  northward.     Cape  Hofftun^  a  large  and  weH-bnilt 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  has  10,000  inhabitants.     Gayes,  a 
town  on  the  8.  w.  coast,  was  ftmnerlj  more  conaidenble,  but  has 
only  3000  inhabitants.    Sl  Dommgo  (10,000  inhabitanteX  <"^  ^^  ^  *- 
coast,  11  the  oldest  eziiting  Eompean  settlement  in  the  New  World, 
haying  been  founded  in  1502. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy  the  possession  of  Hayti  was  di. 
Tided  between  France  and  Spain,  the  former  owning  the  western,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern,  half  of  the  island.  Bat  the  great  ootbreak  of  the  Ficneh 
Beyolution,  in  1789,  was  followed  bj  violent  political  disturbances, 
resulted  in  the  negroes  revolting  from  the  authority  of  their  white 
and  declaring  the  independence  of  the  island.    Since  then  Hajti 
formed  an  independent  state,  nominally  under  a  republican  fiotnft  of 
government,  bat  in  reality  constitnthig  a  mHitary  despotism,  and  has  bean 
2ie  frequent  scene  of  the  most  fright  anardiy  and  bloodshed.    At  tbe 
present  time  the  island  constitutes  two  distinct  states,  the  eaatem  or 
former  Spanish  portion  bearing  the  title  of  the  DoninicaB  Bep«blle  (of 
which  the  town  of  St  Domingo  is  the  ewital);  and  the  westeiB  fanniBg 
the  Repnbhc  of  Hay tL     The  town  of  Sanunia,  on  the  x.  x.  coast,  and 
within  the  limits  of  die  Dominican  republic,  has  recently*  been  occiqaed 
by  France  as  a  naval  station. 

(786.)  The  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  embrace 
the  large  island  of  Jamaica,  with  the  greater  number  of  tlie 
Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  entire  archipelago  of  the 

Jamaica  lies  to  the  southward  of  Cuba.     Fhnn  east  to  west  it 
snres  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  ef  be> 
tween  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  has  an  area  of  about  4900 
miles — or  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  county  of  York 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  centre  of  Jamaica  from 
to  east ;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  they  are  called  the  Blue  Moob- 
tains,  the  highest  snmmits  of  which  exceed  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hm 
VEdleys  which  intersect  them  are  generally  narrow  :  but  an  extensive 
open  tract,  called  the  Plain  of  liguanea,  extends  along  the  south  coasL 
The  whole  island  is  well  watered  :  the  rivers  are  not  in  general  of  sofi* 
cient  depth  to  admit  of  their  being  navigated,  bat  one  of  them  — die  Hack 
Biver,  which  enters  the  sea  upon  the  south-west  coast — is  ascended  by 
canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats  to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

The  coasts  of  Jamaica  contain  numerons  safo  and  excellent  harboon^ 
and  there  are  as  many  as  thirty  ports  which  are  capable  of  aflbrdiiig 
shelter  to  vessels.  In  the  valleys  and  level  tracts  the  soil  is  generaOy 
fertile,  and  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  and  other  tropaeal 
plants.  The  climate  was  formerly  accoonted  unhealthy  to  Europeans ; 
but  the  yellow  fever  is  now  much  less  prevalent  than  in  former  yean^ 
and,  with  the  exercise  of  temperate  habits,  the  air  of  Jamaica  is  not 
found  to  be  more  prejudicial  to  health  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  torrid  sone.  Among  Earopeans  as  well  as  Negroes,  many  indivi- 
duals  remain  to  an  advanced  period  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfod 
\ealth. 
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The  popaktion  of  Jwnsicft  amounted,  in  1854«  to  377,400,  of  wliom 
more  than  thfee-foniths  are  negroes,  and  the  remainder  mostly  mnlat- 
toee — the  whites  being  fewer  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole.  The 
principal  prodaetions  of  the  island  are  sngar,  nun,  molasses,  coffee,  and 
pimento  (or  allspice);  with  smaDer  qaantities  of  eocoa,  cotton,  ginger, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  logwood.  The  imports  are  chiefly  British  mann- 
factores,  some  of  which  are  re-exported  to  Cnba  and  the  countries  of  the 
neighbonring  continent, — the  island  serving  as  a  general  depot  for  the 
British  trade  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 

Jamaica  is  'drrided  into  three  counties — those  of  Surrey  (in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island),  Ifiddlesex  (in  the  middle),  and  OnuwaU 
(in  the  west).  The  largest  place  on  the  island  is  'KingtUm,  which 
stands  on  a  fine  harbour  npon  the  south  coast,  and  carries  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade ;  it  has  30,000  inhabitants  Upon  a  tongue  of 
land  at  the  entrance  of  Kingston  harbour  are  the  remains  of  Port 
Royal,  formerly  a  splendid  town,  but  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  year  I69S.  Spanish  Town  (or  Santiago  de  la  Vega),  situated 
in  a  fine  valley  to  the  west  of  Kingston,  is  the  seat  of  goTemment,  and 
has  5000  inhabitants. 

The  other  towns  in  Jamaica  are  of  small  size,  but  seyeral  of  them 
carry  on  considerable  trade:  among  the  principal  are  Port  Morant, 
and  Sarannah-la-Mar,  upon  the  south  coast ;  and  Port  Antonio,  Annotto, 
Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  and  Lucea,  upon  the  north  shores  of  the  island. 

To  the  north-westward  of  Jamaica  are  the  three  small  islands  of  Grand 
Cayman,  Little  Cayman,  and  Cayman  Brack;  the  first  mentioned  is 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  inhabited.  The 
people  upon  it  are  chiefly  engaged  in  catching  turtle.  Tliese  islands 
belong  to  Britain,  and  are  dependencies  of  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  under  the  administration  of  a  Ghsremor  and  Council, 
appointed  by  the  British  Crown,  with  a  House  of  Assembly,  elected  by 
qualified  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  This  island  was  originidly  colonised 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  1503,  and  remained  subject  to  Ae  Spanish  Ctown 
until  1655,  in  which  year  it  was  taken  by  an  En^ish  fleet.  Since  that 
period  it  has  constituted  a  British  ponession ;  but  its  commercial  in»or- 
tance  is  now  considerably  less  than  in  former  years^  and  its  pfamtaaons 
hare  undergone  an  inmiense  depreciation  in  value. 

(787.)  The  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies  which  belong  to  Britain 
are  (beginning  with  those  nearest  to  the  South  American  mainland)  — 
Trinidad,  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Dominica^ 
Antigua,  Barbuda,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  three  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  archtpelaffo  <k  the  Miamas. 

In  most  of  the  above  islands  the  ruling  power  is  delegated  to  a 
Lientenant-Gkyvemor  and  Council,  assisted  by  a  Houae  of  Assembly,  or 
load  parliament  But  Trinidad  and  St  Luda  are  each  governed  by  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Crown,  without  the  intervention  of  any  local  legis- 
lature. These  two  ishmds,  as  well  as  Tobago,  Grenada,  and  St  Vincent» 
are  subjc'Ct  to  the  general  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  who  is 
Governor-General  of  die  Windward  Islands,  as  the  islands  that  extend 
from  Trinidad  to  Dominica  are  commonly  termed. 

(788.)  Trihidao  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and 
hss  an  area  of  SOiO  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  ooast  of  Vena* 
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suelA  bjr  the  Golf  of  Paria,  a  large  and  generally  ahaUow  gnlf  whicb 
receives  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Gulf  of  Paria  conuna- 
nicates  with  the  sea  bj  two  straits,  which  are  called  respectiveljr  the 
Dragon's  Month  and  the  Serpent's  Mouth:  the  former  of  these 
lies  between  the  north-west  point  of  Trinidad  and  the  mainland; 
the  laUer  adjoins  the  south-west  point  of  the  ishind. 

Three  chains  of  hills  extend  across  Trinidad  from  east  to  west,  bat 
the  interior  of  the  idbuid  is  for  the  most  part  leveL  Near  its  soath- 
westem  extremity  is  the  so-called  Pitch  Lake,  which  is  really  an  ex- 
tensive plain  covered  with  bitumen.  This  substance  is  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  idand,  and  Uks  been  largely  exported  of  late  years. 
There  are  some  mud  volcanoes  in  the  same  region. 

Trinidad  produces  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cocoa,  besides  some  cotton  and  ginger.  The  population  is 
upwards  of  68,000  ;  the  few  whites  are  mostly  of  Spanish  descent.  The 
capital  of  the  island  is  Port  of  Spain  (12,000  inhabitants),  on  the 
western  coast.  Naparima  is  on  the  same  coast,  further  to  the  south- 
ward. Macaripe^  on  tihe  north  coast,  has  a  good  harbour.  Trinidad 
formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  but  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Britain 
since  1797. 

(789.)  ToBAOo  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Trinidad,  and  has  an  area 
of  187  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  15,000,  only  300  of  whom  are 
whites.  The  island  consists  of  a  mass  of  rocks,  which  rise  steeply  from 
the  sea  at  its  norUi-eastem  extremity,  and  thence  descend  with  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  south-westward. 

The  chief  productions  of  Tobago  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  Hie 
capital  of  the  island  is  Scarborough^  a  snull  town  on  its  south-eastern 
shore.  There  are  fine  bays  on  several  parts  of  the  coast  Tobago  has 
been  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
and  French,  but  has  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bnglish 
since  1793. 

(790.)  Barbasoss  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  general  range  of  the 
Antilles.  It  has  an  area  of  166  square  miles,  and  is  better  cultivated  and 
more  populous  than  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies, — forming,  next 
to  Jamaica,  the  most  valuable  of  the  British  possessions  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Barbadoes  is  nearly  encircled  by  coral  reefs ;  the  highest  point  on  the 
island  is  only  1145  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  surface  is,  nevertheless, 
diversified  and  picturesque.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  island  is  under  cultivation.  Barbadoes  does  not  possess  any 
metals,  but  coal  is  found,  and  petroleum,  potters'  day,  and « several 
ochres,  abound.  Its  climate  is  among  the  hetdthiest  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  position  renders  it  peculiarly  open  to  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
breezes  {  but  hurricanes  of  the  most  violent  character  not  unfrequently 
occur. 

The  population  of  Barbadoes  is  134,000,  about  15,000  of  whom  are 
whit4».  The  staple  productions  are  sugar,  arrow-root,  aloes,  and  cotton. 
The  capital  of  the  island  is  Bridgetown  (35,000  inhabitantsX  on  the  shores 
of  Carlisle  Bay,  upon  the  south-west  coast.  Further  to  the  northward, 
upon  the  west  coast,  is  Speightitoum,  Near  the  east  side  of  the  island  is 
Codrington  College,  the  most  important  educational  establishment  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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Barbadoes  was  fint  made  the  seat  of  an  English  settlement  in  the  jear 
1625,  and  has  ever  since  remained  a  British  possession. 

(791.)  Grenada  has  an  area  of  125  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  32,000.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  mountain  mass, 
the  valleys  amongst  which  contain  alluvial  tracts  of  great  fertility. 
About  five-eight^  of  the  surface  are  under  cultivation ;  sugar,  molasses, 
mm,  and  cocoa,  are  produced,  and  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  also  thrive. 
The  chief  town  is  St  Oearge,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island;  its 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  the  northward  of  Grenada,  and  extending  in  a  chain  thence  to  St. 
Vincent,  are  several  small  and  dependent  islets  embraced  under  the 
name  of  the  Grenadines ;  the  principal  of  them  are  Cariacou,  Canaguan, 
and  Bequia.  They  are  mostly  low  rocks,  destitute  of  water,  but  cotton 
and  sugar  are  raised  upon  Cariacou  and  some  of  the  others. 

Grenada  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  Britain  since  178S, 
previously  to  which  it  had  alternately  belonged  to  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

(792.)  St.  Yiscbnt  is  140  square  miles  in  area,  and  has  30,000  in- 
habitants. A  volcanic  ridge  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  forming  towards  the  north  the  well-known  Souffn^re,  from  which 
a  tremendous  eruption  ^occurred  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
climate  of  St.  Vincent  is  exceedingly  moist 

St.  Vincent  produces  principiJly  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  The 
capital  of  the  island  is  Kingstovm,  on  the  south-west  coast 

After  fluctuating  between  the  dominion  of  France  and  England  during 
the  wars  of  the  liut  century,  St  Vincent  was  finally  ceded  to  the  latter 
power  in  1783. 

(793.)  St.  Lucia,  215  square  miles  in  area,  is  nearly  covered  with 
high  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Souffiidre,  a  volcanic  crater  in  oc- 
casional acti?ity.  The  highest  points  on  the  island  are  two  pitona^  or 
conical  peaks,  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  shores  of  a 
fine  bay  on  the  south-west  coast 

The  soil  of  St.  Lucia  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  moist  variable,  and 
unhealthy.  The  population  amounts  to  25,000 :  the  white  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  French  descent  The  exports  are  sugar, 
nmi,  molasses,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  the  town 
of  Cattrietf  upon  the  north-west  coast 

St  Lucia  was  formerly  a  French  colony,  and  after  repeatedly  alter- 
nating between  the  possession  of  France  and  England  was  finally  ceded 
to  the  latter  power  In  1803. 

(794.)  DoiaincA  has  an  area  of  275  square  miles.  Its  central  parts 
are  covered  with  rugged  mountains,  mostly  clothed  with  forests  of 
rose-wood  and  other  ornamental  timber.  Hogs,  poultry,  and  game, 
are  plentiful  on  this  island,  and  the  fisheries  are  very  productive. 
Bees  abound  in  a  wild  state.  STdphur  is  abundantly  thrown  out  from 
the  numerous  soufindres,  or  volcanic  vents.  The  clunate  is  moist  and 
unhealthy,  but  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile. 

Dominica  has  22,000  inhabitants,  less  than  1000  of  whom  are  whites. 
Its  productions  are  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
cocoa  and  arrow-root :  togeUier  with  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
principal  town  is  Boteau^  on  the  south-west  coast ;  further  to  the  north- 
ward is  St  Jotqthf  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  island. 
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Dominiba  was  first  uken  possession  of  by  England  in  1759,  and  wish. 
the  exception  of  a  brief  inteiral  between  1778  and  1783  (daring  which  is 
fell  nnda*  the  dominioa  of  FranceX  it  hss  dnoe  remained  a  Bnoah 
oolony. 

(795.)  AmnouA,  108  square  miles  in  area,  is  high  and  rocky  roand 
the  shores,  which  are  indented  hj  nnmerons  bays,  harbours,  and  cppcka. 
Bat  the  interior  is  principally  level,  the  highest  hills  on  the  island  not 
exceeding  1 500  feet  in  eleyation.  The  air  of  Antigua  is  dry  and  healthy; 
but  there  are  no  rivers,  and  the  want  of  water  is  sometimes  severely  feh. 
The  only  springs  on  the  island  are  brackish,  and  the  inhabitanta  are 
obliged  to  preserve  the  ndn-water  for  ordinary  use.  The  aroonot  of 
piodace  is,  however,  considerable,  and  sugar-plantations  cover  nan 
than  half  the  sorfiioe  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Antigua  is  36,000:  the  exports  are  sugar,  mm,  and 
molasses,  with  small  quantities  of  arrow<root  and  tobacco.  The  capital 
is  the  town  of  St  Join  (16,000  inhabitants)  on  the  north-west  coast, 
situated  upon  the  shores  of  a  well-sheltered  harbour.  Engli^  Harhami, 
on  the  8.  coast,  is  an  important  naval  station,  and  one  of  the  fineet  har- 
bours in  the  West  Indies. 

Antigua  was  first  settled  upon  by  a  few  English  fiunilies  in  1632,  and 
has  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Britain  since  1666. 

The  governor  of  Antigua  is  Govemoi^(jeneral  of  the  lieeward  Islands 
(by  which  name  those  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  extending  between 
Dominica  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  commonly  known),  induding 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  and  others  of  the  chain 
which  belong  to  Britain. 

(796.)  Barbuda  is  about  72  square  miles  in  area:  it  consists  chie^ 
of  coral  rocks,  and  is  almost  entirely  level,  the  highest  point  only  lising 
to  80  feet  above  the  sea.  The  air  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil 
fertile. 

Barbuda  has  but  few  inhabitants,  and  those  almost  all  blacks :  U  b  a 
private  possession  of  the  Codrington  family,  and  constitutes  a  prc^nie- 
tary  government, — the  only  one  in  the  West  Indies.  Nu  sugar  is  g^rown, 
and  only  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation.  'The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  employed  in  breeding  stock,  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  which  are  numerously  exported  to  the  neighbouring  igi«^<^g 
Barbuda  has  no  harbour,  but  ships  anchor  in  a  roadstead  upon  its  western 
side. 

MoKTSEBBAT  (to  the  south-wcstward  of  Antigua)  is  47  square  miles 
in  area,and  is  a  mass  of  rocky  hills,  diversified  by  picturesque  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  population  amounts  to  7000 ;  most  of  the  whites  are  of 
Irish  descent  Sugar  is  the  principal  produce  of  the  island.  The  chief 
town  is  PfymmUk;  but  the  island  has  no  harbour. 

Montserrat  was  first  settled  by  the  £n::lish  in  1632,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval,  has  remained  in  British  possession  ainoe 
that  time. 

Nevis  (38  square  miles),  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  consists  of  a 
single  mountain,  x>f  volcanic  formation,  which  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent 
above  the  sea.  Only  a  small  part  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation,  bat 
excellent  sugar  is  grown. 

Tho  pop^ation  of  Nevis  is  9,500  ;  the  exports  of  the  island  are  con- 
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fined  to  sngar,  moliiises,  and  mm.    The  capital  is  CharktUtni  a  neatl j 
bnilt  place,  with  a  good  roadstead. 

St.  Chsibtopheb,  or  St.  Kitta,  an  island  of  long  and  narrow  shape, 
baa  an  area  of  68  square  miles.  At  its  north-western  extremity  is  Mount 
Miseiy,  an  extinct  volcano  ;  the  greater  part  of  thesorfaoe  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  a  fertile  plain  extends  along  a  portion  of  the  coast. 

St.  Christopher  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
island  is  unfit  for  coltiyation,  but  the  sugar-cane  is  extensivdy  grown  in 
the  remaining  part,  with  some  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo,  and  abundance 
of  fruits,    lie  town  of  Basae-terre,  on  the  s.  coast,  is  the  capitaL 

This  island  was  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1628 ;  its  possession 
was  subsequently  shared  for  a  time  with  France,  but  except  during  a 
brief  interval  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  England,  and  has  been  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  our  country  since  1803. 

Anouilla,  or  Snake  Island  (about  SO  square  mUes),  lies  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  V.  by  w.  of  St.  Christopher.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long,  but 
Tery  narrow,  and  is  low  and  flat.  The  island  is  deficient  both  in  wood 
and  water,  but  a  little  sugar  is  grown,  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maise, 
and  a  great  many  cattle  are  reared.  A  small  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  whidi  is  eaqnurted  to  the 
neighbouring  continent. 

Anguilla  has  3100  inhabitants  ;  it  forms  a  dependency  of  the  island 
of  Antigua. 

(797.)  Three  of  the  Virgin  IsUnds,  namely,  Tobtola,  Yiboin 
GoBDA,  and  Ajhsoada,  belong  to  Britain. 

Tortola  (26  square  miles  in  area)  is  a  mass  of  hills,  the  highest  of 
which  are  1560  feet  above  the  sea.  Virgin  Gorda,  which  contains  about 
10  square  miles,  is  hilly  only  in  its  eastern  pert,  which  is  chiefly  barren. 
Anegada  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  main  group,  and  consists  entirely 
of  low  coral  reefs,  verylittle  raised  above  the  sea  level ;  it  is  about  14 
square  miles  in  area.  The  heat  in  these  islands  is  not  so  great  as  in  most 
otiier  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  climate  is  more  healthy. 

The  total  population  of  the  three  islands  is  about  7000,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  white  settlers.  Sugar  and  cotton,  together  with 'fruits  and  ve- 
getables, are  grown  and  exported.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly 
by  fishing  and  rearing  ponltiy. 

Tortola  contains  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  group.  Itoad-toumj  a  small 
place  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island,  is  its  capitaL 

The  first  settlers  on  these  islands  were  Dutch  pirates,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  English  in  1666,  since  which  period  they  have  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Britain. 

(798.)  The  Bahama  (or  Lucatos)  Islajwds  are  the  most  northerly 
portion  of  the  West  Indies.  They  embrace  several  hundreds  of  small 
islets  and  rocks,  mostly  of  long  and  narrow  shape  ;  but  only  about 
twenty  of  the  number  are  inhabited.  The  names  of  the  principal  mem- 
ben  of  the  archipelago  are  Great  Bahama,  Great  and  Little  Abaco,  Eleu- 
thera,  Cat  Island,  New  lYovidence,  Andros  Island,  Great  Exuma,  Long 
Island,  Acklin  Island,  Mariguana,  Great  Inagua,  the  group  of  the 
Caicos,  and  Turk's  Island. 

The  Bahamas  are  covered  with  a  light  sandy  and  calcareous  soil,  based 
upon  coral  lecfa.    They  are  all  low  and  level,  with  the  exception  of 
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Inagna,  which  contains  a  few  hUk ;  bat  many  of  the  Bmaller  ideta  are 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  snrroanding  seas.  These  low 
gronps  of  rocks  are  called  Keys,  or  Cays, 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Bahamas  the  sea  is  deep,  and  in  manj-  places 
unfathomable  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;  bat  on  their  weetem  side 
there  are  extensive  banks,  formed  of  coral,  with  an  accamolation  of  sand 
and  shells,  and  covered  with  innumerable  patches  of  coral  reef.  The 
navigation  of  the  various  channels  between  the  islands  is  hence  of  tbt 
most  intricate  and  dangerous  character,  and  shipwrecks  are  of  fireqnest 
occurrence. 

The  climate  of  the  Bahamas  is  temperate  and  healthy,  the  thennome- 
tcr  generally  ranging  between  80^  and  90^,  though  in  winter  it  some- 
times  descends  as  low  as  60°.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent,  and  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  sometimes  felt  There  are  no  streams  or  springs, 
but  fresh  water  is  easily  procured  by  digging.  In  the  more  sonthern 
islands  there  are  natural  salt-ponds,  which  furnish  a  considerable  snpi^r 
of  that  mineral.  Many  of  the  islands  contain  a  large  quantity  of  timber; 
among  the  trees  are  mahogany,  satin-wood,  lignum-vitae,  cedaiv,  pines, 
and  fustic.    Turtles  abound  on  the  shores,  and  are  an  article  of  export. 

The  Bahamas  have  a  population  of  27,600,  fewer  than  one>fiftfa  ci 
them  whites.  Some  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  and  the  islanders  generally  produce  sufficient  maize  and  groond 
provisions  for  their  own  consumption.  Cotton  is  raised  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, and  pine-apples  are  extensively  grown,  as  well  as  oranges,  fimefi, 
and  other  fruits.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers:  the  wild  bog  and 
the  agouti  are  found  in  the  woods. 

A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  follow  the  occapa- 
pation  of  **  wreckers,**  that  is,  are  engaged  in  giving  assistance  to  vessels 
in  danger  of  shipwreck,  or  in  saving  the  passengers  and  cargoes 
of  such  as  have  been  lost  in  these  dangerous  seas.  They  are  licensed 
for  this  porpose  by  Government. 

The  principal  town  in  the  Bahamas,  and  the  seat  of  government,  15 
Nassatt,  on  the  island  of  New  Providence.    The  island  of  Gnanahant 

the  first  land  seen  by  Columbus  in  the  New  World  (a.d.  1492),  and 

to  Avhich  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador — has  been  generally 
identified  with  Cat  Island  :  but  Watling  Island,  of  smaller  siae,  to  titt 
south-eastward,  has  better  claim  to  the  distinction. 

The  Bahamas  were  first  colonised  by  the  English  in  1629,  bat  were 
subsequently  in  the  alternate  possession  of  Spain  and  England.  They 
were  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  power  in  1783,  and  have  since  remained 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Britain.  They  are  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  ft  Governor,  with  a  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 

(799)  The  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  constitute  four  sees 
of  the  English  Colonial  Church ;  the  dioceses  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoe^ 
Antigua,  and  Guiana. 

The  diocese  of  Jamaica  includes,  besides  the  island  of  that  name,  the 
archipelago  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  province  of  British  Honduras,  ofo 
the  mainland. 

The  diocese  of  Barbadocs  embraces  that  island,  and  the  adjacent  mem- 
bers of  the  Windward  chain,  from  Trinidad  to  St  Lucia. 

The  diocese  of  Antigua  comprehends  Dominica  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  Leeward  chain,  including  the  archipelago  of  the  Yiigin  Islands. 
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The  diocese  of  Gaiana  connsts  of  the  province  of  British  Guiana,  on 
the  South  American  mainhmd. 

Numerous  missionary  estabUshroents  are  maintained  in  the  different 
islands,  both  bj  the  Church  of  England  and  the  members  of  the  various 
dissenting  bodies,  espectallj  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  extend  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing to  all  classes  of  the  population. 

(SOO.)  The  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies  are  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe,  with  some  smaller  dependencies  of  the  latter. 

MAXTiMiQirE  (or  Martinico)  lies  between  St  Lucia  and  Dominica.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  380  square  miles.  The  interior  is  mostly  covered 
with  high  and  rocky  masses,  which  penetrate  in  many  places  to  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  and  render  the  coast-line  exceedingly  irregular.  Several  of  the 
summits  exhibit  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  island  contains 
numerous  streams,  many  of  which  are  appUed  to  the  purpose  of  turning 
sugar-mills. 

The  more  level  portions  of  Martinique  are  very  fertile,  and,  though 
hardly  two*fifths  of  the  surfoce  are  under  cultivation,  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce is  very  considerable.  Sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  are  the 
articles  principally  raised,  and  the  two  former — ^together  with  molasses  and 
rum — ^form  the  chief  staples  of  export.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is 
carried  on  with  France,  or  with  the  various  French  colonies. 

Martinique  contains  121,000  inhabitants,  fewer  than  one-twelfth  of 
whom  are  whites.  The  largest  town  on  the  island  is  St  Pierre  (18,000 
inhabitants),  on  the  north-west  coast ;  but  FortHoyal,  in  the  south-west, 
is  the  seat  of  government 

The  first  European  settlement  on  this  island  was  made  by  the  French, 
in  1635.  It  has  on  several  occasions  fallen  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  but  was  finally  given  up  to  France  in  1814. 

Guadaloupe  consists  of  two  islands,  divided  by  a  narrow  strait :  the 
western  of  these  is  called  Basse-terre,  and  the  eastern  Grand-terre.  The 
two  together  have  an  area  of  530  square  miles,  of  which  Basse-terre 
includes  the  larger  portion.  Basse-terre  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
volcanic  mountains.  Grand-terre  is  chiefly  level,  and  consists  principally 
of  coral  rocks:  it  is  less  fertile  than  the  other  pairt  of  the  island. 

Guadaloupe  includes  as  dependencies  the  smaller  islands  of  Mariega- 
lante,  Desirade,  the  Saintes,  and  part  of  the  island  of  St  Martin.  Marie- 
galante  lies  to  the  southward  of  Grand-terre,  and  has  an  area  of  sixty 
square  miles  :  it  is  hilly,  but  not  of  any  considerable  elevation.  The 
Saintes  are  a  group  of  small  but  lofty  rocks,  situated  further  to  the  west- 
ward, and  off  the  south  coast  of  BasBe-terre :  they  produce  a  little  coffee 
and  cotton. 

Desirade  (sixteen  square  miles)  is  to  the  eastward  of  Guadaloupe  ;  it 
forms  a  high  and  steep  table-land,  of  limestone  rocks. 

St  Martin,  a  small  island  considerably  further  north,  and  immediately 
to  the  southward  of  Anguilla,  is  divided  between  the  French  and  the 
Dutch.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  rocky  hills,  between  which  and  the  sea- 
shore are  small  lakes  from  which  salt  is  obtained.  The  area  of  the 
whole  island  is  eighty  square  miles,  about  twenty  of  which  are  included 
within  the  French  part 
The  total  population  of  Guadaloupe  and  the  above  dependencies  is 
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184,000,  tbe  gnat  augority  of  them  negroes.  The  atiqile  artideB  of  jr 
dace  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  West  Indian  TiilandB,  and  enkbn^ 
angar,  molaases,  nun,  coffee,  and  cotton,  with  cocoa  and  tdbaooot. 

The  town  of  Batmterre  (9000  inhabitants),  on  the  8o«th-wesi  coast  ti 
the  island  of  that  name,  is  the  capital  of  the  colonj.  'Vfntf  it-Pn 
(15,000  inhabitants),  on  the  west  side  of  Giand-ten«y  ia  the  mat  i 
the  greater  portion  of  the  trade. 

Goadalonpe  was  first  settled  bj  the  French  in  1635.  IXiriii^  the  w&r 
of  the  last  and  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century,  tills  ialaad  and 
dependencies  fell  on  seyeral  occasions  into  poesessioa  of  the  ITujiliili  hi 
was  finally  confirmed  to  Fiance  in  1814, 

(801.)  The  Botch  idands  in  tiie  West  Indiea  are  part  of  St.  lfiartiii,wi£. 
the  small  adjacent  islands  of  Saba  and  St  Eoatatins ;  and  the  Uhmis  c 
Curasao,  Oraba,  and  Baen  Ayre,  all  three  lying  off  the  noithem  abme 
Yenemela,  on  the  Sonth  Amerieaa  oontinent  SUreij  vas  abofistec 
in  these  islands  in  1848. 

The  Dutch  part  of  St.  Martdi  contains  about  4000  inhabltanta,  tiB«- 
fourthsof  whom  are  negroes.  Sugar,  cotton, and  sab,  coastitiitB  its  pn- 
dnctions. 

Saba,  situated  to  the  south-westward  of  St.  Martiii,  ia  a  haghioei 
which  rises  abruptly  firom  the  sea.  It  has  an  area  of  ten  aqaara  ■ut& 
and  contains  abMt  450  inhabitants.  Sugar,  ootton,  and  mdigci^  «c  in 
articles  of  produce 

&r.  EusTATins  lies  midway  between  Saba  and  the  island  of  St^  Oa^o- 
pher :  its  surface  is  uneTen,  and  rises  towards  the  centre  into  an  eiSKt 
volcano  of  conslierable  height.  The  crater  of  this  contains  the  o^t 
water  found  on  the  island.  St.  Bustatius  has  an  area  of  about  20  aqos? 
miles,  and  contains  2400  inhabitants,  chiefly  blacks. 

Curasao,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Oruba  and  Boen  Ayte,  lie 
entirely  within  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  are  beyond  the  range  of  en 
AntHles.  Cnrafao  has  an  area  of  170  square  mUes :  it  is  hiUj  in  tfe 
interior,  but  only  of  moderate  deration:  the  shores  are  bold  and  ro^. 
It  scarcely  contains  any  water,  and  the  soil  is  generally  poor.  The  sta|iie 
produce  of  the  island  is  salt  (procured  by  evapcHration ),  whiieh  is  eztcasifclT 
exported.  The  cochineal-plant  (a  species  of  cactus)  has  been  carefal^ 
cultiTated  of  late  years.  The  tamarind  and  several  other  fruits  aie  aJso 
reared,  and  the  liqueur  which  bears  the  name  of  the  island  is  eKtensivc]j 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  lima  A  great  nuukber  of  cattle,  with  Aei^ 
and  goats,  are  bred  for  exportation. 

Curasao  contains  about  15«000  inhabitants  It  has  been  altematclf 
in  Spanbh,  Dutch,  and  English  possession,  but  was  finally  ceded 
to  Holland  in  1814.  The  town  of  WiHemstadt,  on  the  8.W.  coast,  Is  tbe 
capital,  and  the  seat  of  government  for  this  and  the  neighbouring  ishuids. 

Oruba  lies  to  the  westward  of  Cura9ao;  iron*ore  and  gold  aie 
found  on  this  island,  which  has  fewer  than  SOOO  inhabitants. 

Bdsn  Atrs,  or  Bonaire,  is  to  the  east  of  Curasao.  It  is  IoBt. 
and  the  soil  in  some  parts  arid,  but  produces  timbiar  and  ooduaaJ, 
as  well  as  salt.    It  contains  1350  inhabitants. 

(802.)  The  islands  of  Saih'A  Cruz,  St.  Thoicab,  and  St.  Jomi,  which 
Ibnn  part  of  the  group  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  belong  toDeflmsrk.  Ihey 
contain  together  a  population  of  41,000,  chiefly  slaves. 
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Santa  Cm  is  the  largest  of  the  Yirgm  lalsndByMidlieflcooridevabljto 
'the  south  of  the  other  members  of  the  archipelego.  It  has  an  area  of  110 
square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  island  is  flat»  but  a  range  of  low 
b^ls  extend  along  the  north  coast.  Two-fifths  of  the  snr&ce  an  laid  ont 
ia  sugar  plantations,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  general  produce :  some 
CAttle  are  also  reared.  The  town  of  CkriatiaMtadi  (5000  inhabitantsX  on 
tihe  north  coast,  is  the  capital ;  FrederickBtadtiB  a  small  place  on  tbawest 
side  oi  the  island. 

Santa  Cms  has  finctnated  between  the  dominion  of  Hoilaod,  Spasn, 
lEVance,  and  England,  bat  was  finally  ceded  to  Denmark  in  1814. 

The  islands  of  St  John  and  St.  ThomM  are  both  of  them  high  and 
rockj,  and  their  sarfiioe  Teiyim^^olar ;  they  prodncesngaraBd  cotton  to 
a  small  amonnt  Ineachof  them  the  principal  town  beaa  the  same  aame 
as  that  of  the  island. 

(803.)  St.  Bastbolohkw,  a  small  island  lymg  to  the  sonih-easlwwd 
of  St.  Martin,  behrngs  to  Sweden.  It  has  an  area  of  25  sqnara 
miles,  and  contuns  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  inhabitants  ;  two* 
thirds  of  them  are  negroes,  formerly  slaves,  but  emancipated  by  the 
Swedish  goTenment  in  1847.  St.  Bartholomew  is  hilly  in  die  interior ; 
it  prodncet  a  small  quantity  of  cotton,  soger,  and  indigo,  bat  the  only 
exports  are  cotton  and  salt.  The  chief  town  is  Ovatamoj  on  the  west 
coast :  its  harbour,  called  Le  Caienage,  is  safe,  and  mach  frequented  by 
traders. 

(804.)  Colebra  or  Passage  Island,  and  Bieqne  or  Crab  Island,  are  the 
two  most  westerly  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  are  nearly  adjacent  to  the 
coast  of  Porto  Rico.  Cnlebra  has  an  area  of  about  30  square  miles,  and 
about  800  inhabitants.  Wood,  water,  and  fish,  can  be  obtained  there.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  island  is  claimed  by  Spain. 

Bieqne  or  Crab  Island  (40  sqnare  xniies)  has  no  permanent  inhabitants^ 
bat  the  British,  Danes,  and  Spazuards,  have  the  joint  right  of  catting  wood 
and  fishing  there. 

(805.)  The  BBBHUBAa,  or  Somers  Islands,  a  small  groap  sitoated 
in  the  open  part  of  the  Atlantic,  at  a  distanee  of  580  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  belongs  to  Britain.  They  lie  along  the 
south-eastern  side  of  an  extensiye  coral  reef,  and  are  entirely  of  coral 
formation. 

The  Bermudas  are  said  to  embrace  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  islets  and  rocks,  but  most  of  these  are  of  reiy  small  size,  and 
only  five  of  the  number  are  inhabited :  the  largest  of  them  is  called 
Bermuda  or  Long  Island.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  22  square 
miles.  The  islands  are  all  low ;  the  highest  land  upon  Long  Island  is 
only  180  feet  abore  the  sea,  and  many  of  the  smaller  islets  are  scarcely 
raised  above  the  water.  They  contain  neither  springs  nor  streams,  the 
only  fresh  water  being  that  supplied  by  the  rain,  which  is  collected  in 
tanks. 

In  their  climate  and  general  aspect  the  Bermudas  resemble  the  more 
temperate  portions  of  the  West  India  Islands,  a  perpetual  spring  preserv- 
ing the  trees  and  grass  in  constant  verdure.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown  in  great  abundance,  and  the  arrow-root  raised  here  is  esteemed 
of  the  finest  qoality.    The  culture  of  the  orange  is  generally  extending. 
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Onlj  a  small  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  are  kept,  but  poultrr  sr: 
abandant ;  great  numbers  of  turtle  are  taken  during  the  summer.  '  T&r 
adjoining  seas  are  well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  ^^lale-^tbery  esnfAo:' 
about  a  dosen  boats  during  three  months  of  the  year  (between  Mar^- 
and  June). 

The  Bermudas  contain  a  population  of  1 1,000,  rather  more  than  half  •': 
whom  are  blacks  and  mixed  people  of  colour.  Hie  principal  empiof- 
ments  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  culture  of  the  soU,  and  the  bnildiDg  I' 
small  vessels,  which  are  generally  swift  sailers,  and  veiy  durable,  b€:&j 
constructed  of  cedar.  The  plaiting  of  straw,  and  of  the  mid-fibre  .: 
the  palmetto-leaf,  are  also  carried  on.  The  articles  of  export  are  arrow- 
root, potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  ;  together  with  a  fine  kit: : 
of  white  free-stone  (sent  to  the  Weat  Indies,  for  architectural  purposes*. 
and  some  salt.  The  imports  are  British  manufactures,  lumber,  ^p&' 
stores,  and  provisions.  The  trade  with  HalifiuE.  (in  Nova  ScotLa> 
Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies,  is  veiy  considerable,  aad  hatn^ 
ward-bound  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  frequently  touch  at  thes? 
islands. 

The  principal  town  in  the  Bermudas  is  HamiltoiL,  upon  the  coast  d 
Long  Island,  which  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  town  of  Sl  Gtorye  b 
situated  on  an  island  of  that  name,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Of  late  years  these  islands  have  been  made  the  seat  of  a  coovks 
establishment;  the  convicts  are  chiefly  employed  upon  pabUe  works, 
and  an  extensive  dock-yard  has  been  constructed  upon  Ireland  Island,  to 
the  north-westward  of  the  principal  island.  This  dockyard  is  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations  in  the  British  colonies,  and  is  strongJj 
fortified. 

The  Bermudas  are  under  the  administration  of  a  Grovemor,  with  a 
Council,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly — the  latter  chosen  by  the  inK^^itainfi 
They  are  included  within  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia. 

These  islands  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  England  ever  aace 
the  first  settlement  made  on  them,  in  1612.  They  derive  their  genenl 
appellation  from  that  of  a  Spanish  navigator — Juan  Bermudez, — by 
whom  they  were  discovered,  in  1522.  The  name  of  Somers  Islands  is 
taken  from  Sir  George  Somen,  an  Englishman,  who  sufiered  shipwreck 
upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

PHTSICAL   GEOGRAPHT  OF  SOUTH  AlfSBICA. 

(S06.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — South  America — like 
Africa  —  forms  a  vast  peninsula,  united  to  the  neighbouring 
continent  hy  a  narrow  isthmus.  Its  northern  shores  are 
washed  hj  itie  Caribbean  Sea :  its  eastern  bj  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  its  western  bj  the  Pacific.  Like  Africa,  too, 
the  southern  half  of  America  is  crossed  bj  the  line  of  the 
equator,  which  divides  it  into  portions  that  are  of  very  un- 
equal extent  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  lie  within  the  southern 
hemisphere.  From  a  breadth  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  (under  the  parallel  of  5°  s.),  it  narrows  gradually  to  the 
southward,  and  terminates  in  the  rocky  archipelago  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  Cape  Horn,  the  most  famous  headland  of  the  New 
World,  is  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Cape  Gallinas,  the  most  northern  point  of  South  America, 
is  in  N.  lat.  12^  25\  Cape  Froward,  the  most  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  mainland,  is  in  53^  54'  s.  lat.  The  most  eastern 
point  is  Cape  Branco  (7°  30'  s.  lat. ;  34°  SO"  w.  long.) :  the 
most  western  is  Cape  Farina  (81°  18'  w.  of  Greenwich). 
The  superficial  area  of  South  America  is  about  7,000,000  of 
square  miles  (Art.  83). 

(807.)  Mountains;  JPlateaus. —  The  Andes,  or  Cordil- 
leras de  lo9  Andes  {Chmns  ^the  Andes)^  which  extend  close 
along  the  western  coasts  of  the  continent,  are  the  principal 
system  of  mountains  in  the  New  World,  and  constitute  the 
great  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  South  America. 

The  Andes  (sommenoe  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  dividing 
ridge  reaches  in  its  higher  parts  from  900  to  1600  feet 
above  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  a  line  joining  these  points 
the  mountains   began  to    rise,  and  stretch  thence  in  an 
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unbroken  chain  (or  series  of  chains)  to  the  southern 

mitj  of  the  continent,  through  a  length  of  four  thousand 

miles. 

In  their  northern  portion  the  Andes  form  three  principal  chains,  t}^ 
most  eastern  of  which  rises  immediatelj  from  the  shores  of  the  C&ril>bea:: 
Sea.  About  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  middle  an. 
eastern  chains  unite,  and  the  mountains  thence  extend  in  two  parallel 
ranges  as  far  as  about  the  2dth  degree  of  south  latitude.  Below  this 
parallel  they  consist  of  only  one  principal  chain,  which  gradually  narrows 
as  it  advances  to  the  southward,  until  it  becomes  merely  a  narrow  ridge 
rising  abruptly  above  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Throughout  their  course  (except  towards  the  most  southern  porticm  i/ 
the  system)  the  Andes  throw  off  numerous  spurs  and  branch  duuns ; — 
most  of  these  assume  a  direction  parallfil  to  that  of  the  principal  cuige. 
though  some  of  them  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  The  broad- 
est part  of  the  mountain-region  is  that  which  lies  between  the  SOth  and 
85th  parallels,  where  it  is  upwards  of  400  miles  across.  In  general,  the 
breadth  is  considerably  less — rarely  exceeding  from  200  to  250  miles,  erm 
in  the  more  northern  and  extended  parts  of  the  system.  But  althoii|^  the 
Andes  thus  surpass  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  length  and  continiuty,  as 
well  as  in  the  breadth  of  their  wider  parts,  they  areinfsrior  in  devmtioii  to 
the  great  mountain-system  of  the  eastern  continent. 

The  entire  system  of  the  Andes  is  divided,  according  to  the  comitrJes 
through  which  they  extend,  into  the  Cohmbian,  Peruvkaif  BoUvkm, 
Chilian,  and  Paiagomau,  Andes. 

The  Columbian  Andes  extend  from  the  commencement  of  the  moon- 
tain-region  as  far  as  the  4th  degree  of  south  latitude,  consisting  at  fin: 
of  three,  and  afterwards  of  two,  parallel  ranges,  with  longitudinal  valleys 
between.  The  average  height  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  from  1 1,000  to 
12,000  ieet,  and  the  highest  peaks  exceed  20,000  feet  Kumerous  hjgh 
summits  lie  upon  either  side  of  the  table-land  of  Quito,  immediately  under 
the  line  of  the  equator ;  the  most  elevated  of  these  is  Chimborazo,  21,415 
feet,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  New 
World.  Cotopaxi,  and  other  summits  of  nearly  equal  elevation,  occoi 
within  this  part  of  the  mountain-region.  This  portion  of  the  Andes  is 
intersected  by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  the  sides  of  which  descend 
perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet. 

The  most  eastward  of  the  three  chains  embraced  within  the 
Columbian  Andes  assumes  a  north-easterly,  and  afterwards  an  easterly, 
direction,  and  extends  in  a  narrow  ridge  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  This  branch  chain  bears  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of 
Venezuela.  The  highest  summit,  the  Silla  de  Canccas,  is  S630  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes  extend  from  the  4th  to  the  23nl 
parallel  of  s.  latitude,  and  embrace  a  greater  number  of  elevated  summits 
than  any  other  part  of  the  system.  Tbe  average  elevation  of  the  ranges  is 
here  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  the  loftiest  summits  rise  to  an  altitude 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet  more.  Among  the  stupendous  masses  which 
Ue  grouped  around  the  table-land  of  Titicaca  (between  the  14th  and  19tb 
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pwrallels)  are  seTeral  which  exceed  20,000  feet  The  peak  of  Lirima, 
in  the  western  cordiUera  (lat  19^  47')  is  supposed  to  reach  irom  24,000 
to  95,000  feet  Many  of  the  passes  over  this  portion  of  the  monntain- 
sjstem  are  between  16,000  and  16,000  feet  in  height,  and  one  of  them 
ozceeds  16,000  feet 

The  Chilian  Andes,  which  extend  southward  from  the  23rd  to  the  42nd 
parallel,  though  perhaps  of  inferior  average  elevation  to  the  moantaina 
further  northward,  yet  contain  the  highest  measured  summit  in  the  entire 
system — Aconcagua  (32°  86'  s.  lat),  which  is  23,944  feet  above  the  sea. 
Both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  peak  the  average  height  of  the  chain 
is  at  least  12,000  feet,  and  several  of  the  passes  over  it  exceed  that  ele- 
vation. 

The  Patagonian  Andes  rise  abruptly  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific^ 
and  attain  in  some  cases  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  The  coast  is  here 
indented  by  deep  and  narrow  inlets,  which  penetrate  within  the  moun- 
tain-mass, in  a  manner  similar  to  the  fiords  upon  the  western  shores 
of  Norway.  The  islands  which  line  this  portion  of  the  American  coast 
are  really  parts  of  the  mountain-region,  severed  from  the  mainland  by 
deep  channels,  upon  either  side  of  which  rise  walls  of  nearly  perpendi- 
culiur  rock.  The  mountains  reappear  in  the  western  pans  of  Tiena  del 
FuegOi  and  are  finally  lost  in  Uie  rocky  group  of  the  Diego  Bamirei 
Islands,  to  the  south-westward  of  Cape  Horn. 

llie  height  of  the  snow-line  in  the  Andes  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  system.  In  the  Andes  of  Quito,  under  the  equator,  the  limit 
of  perpetuid  snow  is  found  at  15,800  feet  above  the  sea :  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes  it  ranges  from  15,900  to  upwards  of  18,000  feet — ^its  superior  alti- 
tude here  being  due  to  Uie  increased  breadth  of  the  mountain-region,  and 
the  greater  mass  of  the  plateaus  which  it  embraces.  In  the  Chilian  Andea^ 
the  snow-lme  gradually  declines  from  14,000  to  6000  feet,  and  thenoe 
progressively  diminishes  with  the  advance  into  a  higher  latitude. 

(808.)  No  part  of  the  worid  contains  so  great  a  number  of  active  vokar 
noes  as  are  ranged  along  the  mountain-system  just  described.  In  thft 
Patagonian  Andes,  between  the  parallels  of  44°  and  42°,  there  are  four 
active  volcanoes.  In  Chili  there  are  a  great  number  of  volcanic  summits^ 
amongst  them  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  system.  The  country 
along  the  western  foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes  is  more  exposed  to  earth- 
quakes than  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  the  towns  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  have  been  repeatedly  destroyed,  and  on  several  occasions  whole 
tracts  of  country,  extending  over  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  have 
had  their  relative  levels  permanently  altered. 

The  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes  contain  fewer  active  volcanoes,  but 
Qualatieri  (l^t  18°  25')»  in  the  extreme  south  of  Peru,  surpasses  in 
height  any  other  peak  that  has  been  in  recent  eruption.  In  the  Colum- 
bian Andes,  immediately  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  vol- 
canoes again  become  numerous.  Antisana,  Cotopaxi,  and  other  high 
sanmuts  in  this  part  of  the  system,  are  active  volcanoesi  and  are  in  fre- 
quent eruption.* 


*  The  volcanic  chain  thus  traced  along  the  Andes  is  prolonged  to  the 
northward  through  the  high  mountain  range  which  bounds  the  westam 
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(809.)  The  parallel    ridges  of  the  Andes  support  between   thes 
narrow  plateaus,  some  of  which  riyal  in  elevation  the  highest  table-lac:!? 
of  the  Old  World,  though  of  inferior  dimensions.    The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Piateau  of  Qtdto.  lying  under  the  equator,  at  an  eleTation  of  9UiV 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  Plateau  of  Pasco  (between  10°  and  11°  s.  latitad^l 
about  11,000  feet;  the  Plateau  of  Titieaca  (extending  between  tbe  l-4i: 
and  19th  parallels),  13,000  feet  in  height ;  and  the  PuUeauqfJSi  I>eapf> 
62adb,  which  embraces  the  widest  portion  of  the  mountain-system  (between 
the  parallels  of  21°  and  26°),  and  has  an  altitude  of  from  13,000  U>  I4,0Cia 
feet.  As  seen  from  the  summits  of  these  elevated  regions,  the  movinteias 
exhibit  an  altitude  much  less  than  that  which  they  present  to  view  whs 
regarded  from  the  plains  bordering  on  the  coast,  whence  their  full  rise 
bc^mes  visible.      Even  Ghimborazo,  though   its  absolute  height  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  highest  among  European  mountains, 
has  in  reality  a  less  elevation  o^m  the  plateau  from  which  it  rises 
than  that  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  valley  of  Chamonni,  which  lies  at  £s 
base. 

(810.)  South  America  contains  two  other  mountain- 
systems,  namely,  the  Mountains  of  Guiana^  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  Brazil.  Both  of  these  are  of  greatly  inferior  ex- 
tent and  height  to  the  Ajides,  and  are  wholly  unconnected 
with  them. 

The  Mountains  of  Guiana  lie  in  the  general  direction  of  east  and  wesc« 
and  spread  over  a  qpnsiderable  breadth  of  country  between  the  equator 
and  the  7th  degree  of  north  latitude,  separating  die  basins  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  Orinoco.  The  more  western  portion  of  the  mountain-region  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Parime  Mountains,  and  the  eastern  part 
as  the  Sierra  Acaray.  The  highest  summit  of  the  system  is  MooDt 
Maravaca,  towards  its  western  extremity. 

The  Mountains  of  Brazil  embrace  a  widely-spread  system  of  heists; 
they  lie  mostly  in  narrow  chains  or  ridges  (of  inconsiderable  eleva- 
tion), and  divide  the  river- valleys  in  the  more  eastern  portion  of  the 
continent.  The  higher  portions  of  the  mountain-region,  in  the  centre  of 
Brazil,  form  a  table-land  which  is  elevated  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.     The  mountains  rarely  attain  a  height  of  more  than  a  thousand 


side  of  the  plateau  of  Guatemala,  and  in  the  volcanic  summits  which 
rise  above  the  Mexican  plateau.  Further  to  the  northward  it  is 
traced,  at  distant  intervals,  throughout  the  western  coast  of  the  continent, 
and  re-appears  in  full  activity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cook's  Inlet  (60° 
V.  latitude),  whence  a  chain  of  active  volcanoes  extends  in  a  w.  s.  w. 
direction  Uirongh  the  peninsula  of  Alashka  and  tbe  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

The  islands  which  extend  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  oootain 
numerous  volcanoes,  as  noticed  in  a  preceding  page  (Art.  460X  k) 
that  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  girdle  of  volcanic 
agency. 
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feet  above  the  plateau,  though  particnlar  sammits  rise  to  a  greater  altitude. 
The  monntain-region  rises  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  steep 
terraces,  the  first  of  which  is  formed  by  a  chain  called  Uie  Sierra  do  liar  ; 
the  passes  over  this  chain  are  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  highest  sum- 
mits  perhaps  exceed  5000  feet  The  most  elevated  snnunits  of  the  entire 
system,  however,  appear  to  be  under  6000  feet. 

(811.)  Lowland-Ftains. — A  great  plain  stretches  through 
the  whole  length  of  South  America^  like  that  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  continent.  This  plain  intervenes  between  the 
Andes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  mountain-systems  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil  upon  the  other. 

The  Central  Plain  of  South  America  is  divided  into 
three  principal  portions — the  plain  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
plain  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  plain  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
deriving  these  distinguishing  names  from  the  three  great 
rivers  of  this  part  of  the  American  continent.  The  division 
between  these  regions  is  only  marked  by  the  undulating 
rise  of  ground  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
different  river-basins,  and  this  (as  in  the  case  of  the  North 
American  plain)  is  at  so  trifling  an  elevation  as  to  admit 
of  ready  communication  between  the  head-waters  of  the 
opposite  streams. 

In  reference  to  their  great  natural  features,  the  three  portions  of 
the  South  American  plain  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Region  of  the 
Llanos  :  the  Begion  of  the  Sdvas,  or  forest-plain's  ;  and  the  Region  of 
the  Pampas. 

1.  The  Uano8^  or  savannahs,  occupy  nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Orinoco  ;  they  are  level  grassy  tracts,  similar  in  general  character  to 
the  prairies  of  North  America,  and  are  annually  inundated  by  the  rivers 
to  an  immense  extent.  At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  the  llanos  are 
covered  with  fine  grass,  and  form  rich  natural  pasture-grounds ;  but 
during  the  dry  weather  the  vegetation  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
parched  ground  opens  in  deep  and  wide  crevices — to  be  laid  under 
water  with  the  return  of  the  rains  and  again  covered  with  the  finest 
turf. 

2.  The  selvas,  or  forest'plains,  extend  over  the  lower  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon,  within  the  limits  to  which  the  annual  inundations 
of  that  river  and  its  tributaries  extend.  A  laige  part  of  this  region  is 
an  uninterrupted  forest,  filled  up  with  a  dense  growth  of  under-wood, 
and  the  whole  matted  together  by  innumerable  creeping-plants.  Along 
the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  swampy  tracts  of  immense 
extent  Beyond  the  reach  of  ^e  inundations  the  country  extends  in 
wide  grassy  plains. 

To  the  south  and  south-eastward  of  the  above  region,  the  country 
which  extends  from  the  eastern  ibot  of  the  Andes,  over  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  rivers  Madera  and  Paraguay,  consists  generally  of  open 
meadows,  covered  with  grass  and  herbs.  This  portion  of  the  plain  is 
laid  under  water  during  the  rams,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  vast  temporary 
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lakes  are  foimed,  which  disappear  with  the  ntam  of  the  dry 

The  largest  of  these  is  the  Lake  of  Xanyes,  to  the  eaatward  of  the 

upper  Paraguay,  which  cototb  an  immense  extent. 

Between  the  parallels  of  80^  and  28^  the  plain  of  the  Famguajr  ^ooe 
of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata)  consists  of  a  dry  suid  ste- 
rile region,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  desert.*  In  the  southern  pare 
the  soU  is  sandy,  and  impregnated  with  salt.  To  the  south  of  this  begins 
the  region  of  the  Pampas,  which  extend  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  titb 
Negro  (m  39^  s.  kt) 

3.  The  PoH^Mu  are  immemse  level  plains,  vaiioosly  oovered  with  kng 
coarse  grass,  mixed  with  wild  oats,  clover,  and  other  herbage ;  ia.  some 
places  consisting  of  swampy  tracts,  overgrown  with  canes  and  tall  reedi, 
and  in  other  districts  covered  with  gi^uitic  thistles,  which  g;roir  to  a 
height  of  eight  feet,  and  are  so  thick  as  literally  to  render  the  ooimtiy 
impassable.  The  last-mentioned  description  of  conntry  lies  chiefly  be- 
tween the  82nd  and  39th  parallels,  and  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes.  During  nine  months  of  the 
year  the  thistles  are  here  the  predominant  (and  almost  the  only)  featnre 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  with  the  heats  of  summer  these  plsats  be- 
come burnt  up,  and  their  tall  leafless  stems  are  levelled  to  the  groond 
by  the  powerful  bhist  of  thejENPnfMro,  or  south-west  wind,  from  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  after  wmeh  the  earth  is  covered  for  a  brief  tisfie 
with  herbage.  This  is  destined,  with  the  return  of  spring,  agsin  to  give 
way  to  the  stronger  vegetation  which  it  had  succeeded,  and  for  s  time 
supplanted. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Negro  (lat.  89^  a.)  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  is  for  the  most  part  banen  :  in 
some  places  it  is  cove^sd  with  sand,  mixed  vridi  stones  and  gravel,  and 
has  sea-worn  and  rolled  shingle-stones  imbedded  in  its  surface.  It  con- 
tains no  trees,  but  a  scanty  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  herbage  is  found  in 
a  few  hollows  and  ravines. 

(812.)  Upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America  a  Darrow 
pliun  extends  between  the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  the  sea, 
excepting  to  the  southward  of  the  42nd  parallel,  where  the 
mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
The  widest  part  of  this  plain  is  that  which  stretches  along 
the  base  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  where  it  is  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  miles  across.  This  is  in  general  well-watered  and 
fertile. 

That  portion  of  the  coast-plain  which  lies  between  the  parallels  of  S7® 
and  as^  south  latitude  is  a  perfectly  sterile  tract,  called  the  Daert  ^ 
Ataeama,  which  extends  between  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  and  the 
Fadfia  Within  these  limits  not  a  drop  ofcain  ever  falls,  and  the  air  is 
only  occasionally  refreshed  by  mists  and  dews.  The  surface  of  this  re- 
gion is  covered  with  hillocks  of  loose  sand,  or  with  naked  rocks. 

Further  to  the  northward,  along  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  plun  is  of 

*  This  tract  is  called  the  Grand  Chaco  (or  Cbacu), — an  Indian  name 
signifying  the  lair,  or  place  of  refuge,  of  wild  beasts. 
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narrower  limits,  rarjmg  from  ten  to  tajAy  mileiin  breadth,  nnongfaoat 
the  whole  extent  comprised  between  the  parallel  of  28^  and  the  shores 
of  the  Gnlf  of  Quajaqnil  (in  3^  35'  s.  lat.),  it  consists  of  a  narrow  tract 
of  sand,  intersected  hj  chains  of  hills  which  diverge  firom  the  great  range 
of  the  Andes.  Nnmerous  rivers,  of  short  eonrses,  cross  this  portion  of 
the  plain  from  east  to  west,  and  along  their  banks  are  oases  of  Inxari- 
ant  vegetation  ;  bnt  in  all  the  intermediate  spaces  a  fine  yellow  drift- 
sand  covers  alike  both  hill  and  dale.  The  wind  raises  the  sand  into 
columns  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  which  whirl  about  in  all  di- 
rections, sometimes  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  traveller,  who  onlj 
escapes  from  them  bj  rapid  riding.  Besides  these  pillars  of  sand,  there 
are  also  moving  sand-hUlockB,  or  inediaiiof,  which  continually  change 
their  position,  being  driven  forward  by  the  wind,  like  the  sand-hills  in 
the  African  and  Arabian  deserts.  The  transverse  chains  of  hills 
which  extend,  at  intervals,  from  the  Andes  across  to  the  coast,  are  a 
continual  check  to  the  onward,  movement  of  the  sands,  and  serve  to 
protect  the  banks  of  the  rivers  from  being  overwhelmed  by  their  advance, 
and  the  entire  plain  from  thus  becoming  converted  into  a  sterile  waste. 
Northward  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  the  coast-plain  again  becomes 
wider,  and  all  its  remaining  portion  is  a  well-watered  tract,  covered  with 
rich  vegetation. 

(813.)  Rivers. — The  three  principal  rivers  of  South 
America  are  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Flats, 
which  drain  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  portions  of 
the  great  plain. 

The  Orinoco  (about  1800  miles  long)  rises  in  the  mountaius  of  Guiana 
and  assumes  at  first  a  westerly  course,  afterwards  turning  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  and  enteriug  the  Atlantic  Ocean  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  About  130  miles  below  its  source  the 
Orinoco  sends  off  to  the  soulliward  a  branch  called  the  Casiquiari  (200 
miles  in  length),  which  joins  the  river  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Amason, 
and  thus  e&cts  a  natuxal  communication  (navigable  for  boats)  between 
the  basins  of  these  two  great  rivers. 

Tlie  principal  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are  the  Guaviari,  Meta,  and 
Apure  (all  of  which  come  from  the  declivities  of  the  Andes),  on  its  left 
bank  ;  the  Ventuari,  Caura,  and  Oaroni,  on  the  right  Below  the  village 
of  Angostura,  280  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  no  impediments 
to  its  navigation  occur  ;  above  this  its  coarse  is  occasionally  interrupted 
by  rapids,  but  in  general  it  presents  a  deep  and  navigable  channel  nearly 
to  its  source. 

The  Amazon  (which  in  the  upper  portion  ai  its  oourse  is  called  the 
Maranon)  rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Lanricocha,  upon  the  table-land  of 
Pasco,  amidst  the  highest  parts  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Thence  it  flows 
in  a  northerly  coarse  until  it  leaves  the  monntams,  and  afterwards  crosses 
the  great  plain  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  the 
longest  branch  of  the  river— the  Ucayali — draws  its  waten  from  a 
more  southern  source,  to  the  west  of  the  plateau  of  Titicaca.  The  whole 
length  of  the  river,  by  this  arm,  is  littie  short  of  3900  miles,  so  that  it  is 
only  inferior  to  the  Mississippi  in  length  of  course,  and  divides  with  that 
river  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  consiileraUe  stream  on  the  globe. 
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The  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  of  immense  extent^  embracing  npwardsiiC 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  tke 
area  of  Europe.  Among  its  numerous  tributaries,  the  principal  are  tfe- 
Napo,  Patumayo  or  lea,  Yapura,  and  Kegro,  on  the  left  bank: — ife 
HnaUaga,  Ucayali,  Yavari,  Yutay,  Yuma,  Teffe,  Purus,  Madera^  Tapajok* 
Xingu,  and  Tocantins,  upon  the  right  All  of  these  are  riveis  which  iiL 
any  other  part  of  the  globe  would  be  accounted  of  first-rate  magnitisi^ 
and  the  Madera  has  a  course  of  more  than  2000  miles  before  U  joins  tie 
Amazon. 

Where  the  Amazon  leaves  the  mountain-region  (at  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  about  700  miles  below  its  source),  it  is  800  yards  wide,  aai 
thence  rapidly  increases  in  breadth  and  volume  of  water.  Daring  the 
last  450  miles  of  its  course  it  is  nowhere  less  than  four  miles  in  breadth, 
and  at  its  mouth  the  channel  is  fifty  miles  across,  so  that  it  la  rBther  hks 
a  great  arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river. 

About  100  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Amazon  throws  off  a  hrandi  to 
the  south-eastward,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Taygpnra  ChaaneL 
This  branch  afterwards  turns  to  the  northward,  and  encirdea  the  large 
island  of  Marajo  ;  where  it  enters  the  sea  it  is  called  the  Rio  Para^  asd 
is  a  broad  and  deep  fresh-water  estuary. 

The  Amazon  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  its  month  to  die 
junction  of  the  Ucayali,  more  than  2500  miles,  and  by  those  of  smaller 
size  (drawing  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  of  water)  to  the  very  foot  of  die 
mountains.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  water  which  it  brings  down,  that 
its  freshness  is  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles  from  the 
coast 

The  JZi'o  de  la  Plata  is  a  broad  fresh-water  estuary,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay.  The  Parana  flows  from  thft 
mountains  of  Brazil,  in  a  south-westerly  and  southerly  direction,  and 
about  760  miles  above  the  sea  receives  the  stream  of  the  Paraguay,  which 
waters  a  more  western  portion  of  the  great  plain.  The  length  of  the 
Parana,  reckoning  from  its  most  distant  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bb 
de  la  Plata,  is  2350  miles,  and  the  Paraguay  branch  alone  has  a  coane  of 
1260  miles.  The  Uruguay  (800  miles  long)  unites  with  the  Parazui  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river. 

Both  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  to  a  distance  of  nearly  1000  miles.  The  navigation  of 
the  Uruguay  is  interrupted  by  numerous  falls  above  the  last  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  its  course.  Some  of  the  smaller  ^uents  of  the  Paraguay 
are  only  divided  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Guapore  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Madera  river)  by  a  narrow  portage  of  three  miltf 
across.  The  immense  and  turbid  flood  which  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  poms 
into  the  Atlantic  is  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  seaward,  and  forms  a  powerful  current  amidst  the  waters  of  the 
ocean. 

(814.)  Among  the  other  principal  rivers  of  South  America  are  the 
MoffdaUna  (860  miles),  which  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
AtrcUo  (300  miles),  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  Euequibo,  Demerara, 
Berbice,  Corentyn,  Surinam,  and  Moroni,  all  cross  the  plain  between  the 
Mountains  of  Guiana  and  the  Atlantic,  and  flow  into  that  ocean  to  the 
eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Mar€tnhaa,  ParaneU^ba, 
San  Francisco  (1500  miles),  Grande  do  Belmonte,  and  many  others,  be- 
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long  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Amazon.  The 
Cobrado  (600  miles),  and  the  Negro  (800  miles),  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
to  the  southward  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Tlie  riyers  on  the  western  coast  of  Sonth  America  all  have  short 
courses  :  amongst  the  longest  are  the  BiobiOf  in  Chili,  about  150  miles, 
and  a  few  streams  of  nearij  equal  length  upon  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward of  Uie  Gulf  of  Guayaquil 

(815.)  Lakes. — South  America  has  few  permanent  lakes  of  any  mag- 
nitude. The  most  important  is  Lake  Titicaca  (about  3800  square 
miles),  situated  on  the  plateau  of  that  name,  at  an  eleyation  of  12,847 
feet,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes ;  near 
the  shores  it  is  720  feet  in  depth.  The  water  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  fresh; 
a  river  called  the  Desaguadero,  which  leaves  its  southern  extremity,  flows 
into  the  smaller  lake  (or  marsh)  of  AuUagas,  or  Uros,  which  lies  at  490 
feet  lower  level,  and  the  water  of  which  is  salt.  Several  salt-water  lakes 
occur  in  the  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  are  the 
recipients  of  rivers  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  ocean. 

Lake  Maraeaybo  (5000  square  miles),  near  the  coast  of  the  C^bbean 
Sea,  is  connected  by  a  narrow  strait  with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  and  has 
brackish  water.  The  Lake  dot  Patoe  (about  5000  square  miles),  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Brazil,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  channel 
called  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  receives  firom  the  south  the  waters  of 
Lake  Mirim.  Between  Lake  Mirim  and  the  sea  is  the  smaller  lake  of 
Mangueiraj  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  channel. 

(816.)  /ir/aiid!ff.— Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
continent  are  the  Falkland  Islands,  Georgia  Island,  Tierra 
del  Faego,  and  the  Patagonian  archipelago — the  last  embrac- 
ing several  large  islands  which  lie  off  die  western  shores  of 
Patagonia.  The  Patagonian  archipelago,  together  with  the 
westernmost  portions  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  belong  to  the 
mountain-system  of  the  Andes. 

Upon  the  west  side  of  South  America  are  Juan  Fernandez 
and  a  few  smaller  islets,  with  the  group  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands. 

Juan  Fernandez,  a  small  island  of  volcanic  formation,  is  diversified  by 
mountains,  valleys  with  running  streams,  and  abundant  vegetation;  and 
is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  supposed  adventures  related  in  **  Robinson 
Crusoe."  The  Galapagos  Islands  are  mountainous,  and  their  surface 
covered  with  lava  and  other  volcanic  rocks ;  the  highest  part  of  Albe- 
marle Island  (the  largest  of  the  group)  is  3840  feet  in  altitude.  The 
Galapagos  Islands  are  crossed  by  Uie  line  of  the  equator.  The  Bevil- 
iBgigedo  Islands  (to  the  norUiward,  off  the  coast  of  Mexico),  are  also  a 
volcanic  group. 

(817.)  Climate,  —  South  America  is  generallj  warmer  than 
the  northern  half  of  the  New  World.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  whole  extent  is  situated  within  the  Torrid 
Zone  than  is  the  case  with  North  America,  and  the  widest 
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dimenaions  of  the  continent  are  attained  within  the 
d  a  few  degrees  from  the  equator.  Yet  the  heat  expe- 
rienced even  in  the  hottest  countries  of  the  New  World  i* 
less  considerable  than  that  which  characterises  the  intz«- 
tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  influence  of  lati- 
tude is  moderated  by  the  adjoining  oceans  on  either  l*—*^ 
which  narrow  the  limits  of  the  western  continent 


The  sonthem  half  of  the  New  World  exhibits  some  chazacterisdc 
ferences,  in  regard  to  climate,  from  its  northerly  divinoii.  ^  Kosd 
America,  the  cnnratnie  of  the  montUj  iaotliermab  (or,  wluch  is  the  —t^ 
thing,  the  di^eience  between  the  temperatore  of  the  eastern  and  weaioz 
aides  of  the  continent)  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  equator;  bat 
in  Sonth  America  the  reyerse  is  the  case,  and  the  isothermals  aie  mm 
inflected  in  the  torrid  than  in  the  temperate  lone.  This  is  owing  to  tk 
fact  of  all  the  broader  portion  of  Sonth  Amorica  bdng  sitaated  vidoE 
the  tropics,  while  beyond  these  limits  it  gradually  tiq>era  off  as  it  ai> 
Tanoes  into  the  southern  temperate  aone,  and  becomes  more  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  equalising  mflnenoes  of  an  oceanic  climate,  llie  acwdien 
half  of  the  American  continent  difiers  also  from  the  northem  in  the  &et 
«f  its  western  coasts  being  colder  than  its  eastern, — a  resok  pt»> 
Aably  dne  to  the  cooling  influences  of  a  perpetual  current  which  sets  to 
tiie  northward  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Pern,  and  cairies  witb  ii  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  latitudes  in  which  it  originates. 

Moisture,  as  well  as  heat,  is  a  general  characteristic  of  South  AmerNan 
dimates.  A  striking  exception  to  this  occurs^  however,  upon  a  poniaB 
of  the  Pacific  shores  of  this  continent.  Along  an  extensive  range  of  tfae 
western  coasts  of  South  America  (between  the  parallels  of  4^  and  28^  u 
lat),  hardly  any  rain  falls ;  but  thick  mists  periodically  occur,  and  <fiflb» 
a  limited  amount  of  moisture.  The  Atlantic  shores  of  this  cofntmeat, 
however,  and  the  country  in  general  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes,  expe- 
rience the  greatest  abundance  of  rain.  In  some  localities,  the  quanti^  ef 
moisture  that  is  precipitated  is  surprisingly  great,  surpassing  that  of  wfaick 
any  other  region  on  the  globe  supplies  experience.  At  Paramaribo  (ou 
tiie  coast  of  Dutch  Guiana),  229  inches  of  rain  are  said  to  fall  annnaUy, 
and  at  San  Luis  de  Marannao,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  276  inches  (or  is 
feet)  are  said  to  have  been  received.  This  astonishing  quantity,  agaau 
falls  within  a  brief  period,  and  is  confined  to  particular  seasons ;  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  much  rain  sometimes  falling  within  a  few 
days  (or  even  hours)  as  in  higher  latitudes  is  distributed  over  the  entire 

C.  At  Demarara  six  inches  of  rain  have  been  collected  within  12 
s,  and  at  Cayenne  as  many  as  21  inches  within  a  single  day.  Hence, 
as  the  rainy  season  is  confined  to  a  brief  period,  the  number  of  dear 
days  is  much  more  considerable  than  in  our  temperate  climates.  Kreo 
during  the  wet  season  the  sun  is  rarely  altogether  obscured,  and  some- 
times several  days  pass  without  a  drop  of  moisture. 

The  period  of  rain  varies  with  the  situation  relatively  to  the  equator, 
and  other  circumstances ;  in  some  localities  (as  in  many  of  the  West 
India  Islands  and  in  Guiana),  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  occur,  as 
the  sun  alternately  passes  and  repasses  the  zenith  in  his  prof^ss  to- 
wards either  tropic    In  the  vast  plains  of  equatorial  America,  the 
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most  strikhig  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  natnral  world  aocompaiiy  the 
setting-in  of  the  ratnj  season.  During  the  long  preceding  drought  the 
ground  has  become  parched,  and  the  thirsty  soil  opens  in  wide  creTices, 
while  the  san  glares  with  intense  radiance  through  a  clear  and  intensely 
beated  atmosphere.  The  wild  animals,  unable  to  find  pasture,  are  alike 
tormented  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  many  of  them  perish.  As  the 
sun  approaches  the  equator,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  gradually  becomai 
of  a  lighter  hue,  and  clouds  begin  to  appear  aboye  the  distant  horizon. 
They  rise  gradually,  like  a  heavy  mist,  towards  the  senith  ;  a  distant 
thunder  is  heard,  the  ckmds  appear  to  be  suddenly  burst  open,  the  rain 
descends  in  torrents,  and  the  xivera  almost  immediately  begin  to  rise. 
In  a  few  days  the  ground  is  eoTcred  with  the  finest  turf^  and  the  Miima^i^ 
find  abundant  pasture.  The  huge  serpents  and  other  creatures  which 
have  lain  InactiTe  and  tcnrpid  during  the  dry  weather  are  now  aroused 
into  full  life,  and  the  rast  savannahs  swarm  with  innumeraUe  wild  ani- 
mals. As  the  rising  flood  overspreads  the  country,  many  of  these  are 
drowned  in  the  inundation  which  they  are  unable  to  escape,  and  vast 
numbers  fall  victims  to  the  gigantic  caymans  and  water-snakes.  With 
the  retom  of  the  dry  season,  the  waters  retire,  and  the  face  of  nature 
gnudnaUy  resumes  its  fonner  aspect.  On  such  a  magnificent  scale  of 
change  does  Nature  woric  in  these  regions  1 

In  this  continent,  as  elsewhere,  the  effect  of  elevation  upon  climate  is 
strikingly  observed.  The  high  table-lands  of  Quito  and  other  localities 
among  the  Andes  enjoy  (witUn.  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and  even  under 
the  line  of  the  equator^  a  temperate  and  equable  atmosphere.  In  these 
elevated  regions,  the  thermometer  scarcdy  varies  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  dimate  resembles  a  perpetual  spring.  The  air  is  here  pure  and  calm, 
while  storms  burst  upon  the  lesser  heights  of  the  mountain-aide,  or  rage 
in  the  valleys  below.  Meanwhile,  die  low  plains  at  the  mountains' 
base  are  intensely  hot,  and  experience  in  their  widest  eoLtremes  the  al« 
teniati(»s  of  excessive  drought  or  moisture^ 


(81S.)  Naturai  JVocfucffcnw ;  Mmerah.  —  In  regard  to  mineral 
productions.  South  America  is  characteristically  distinguished  by  the 
abondanoe  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  possession  of  these  glittering  sources 
of  weahh  constituted  the  prime  attraction  to  most  of  the  early  adven* 
tmrers  in  the  New  World.  I>nring  the  century  and  a  half  that  succeeded 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Brazil  (with  those  of 
Mexico  in  the  northern  half  of  the  American  continent)  supplied  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  precious  metals  which  found  a  place  in  the 
maricets  of  the  world.  Within  a  very  recent  period,  the  gold-fields  of 
CaHfomia  and  Australia  have  far  surpassed  in  amount  of  produce  those 
of  Fern,  —  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  countries  on  the  globe.  But  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  South  America— though  now  comparatively  neglected, 
owine  to  political  troubles  and  other  causes  of  a  social  kind, — are  stOl 
nnexnaasted. 

The  diamond  is  fbund  in  Brazil,  and  other  precions  stones  in  New 
Granada,  Peru,  Chili,  and  elsewhere.  GM  is  found  in  Brazil,  New 
Granada,  Bolivia,  Chili,  La  Plata,  and  in  general  in  all  the  countries 
titnated  along  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes. 
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Silver  is  abandant  in  Peru,  Bolina,  New  Granada,  Chili,  and  Zj 
Plata.    Platinum  occurs  in  Brazil ;  quicksilver,  in  Peru. 

Copper,  and  also  lead,  are  found  in  Chili,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  ILa  Pjj. 
and  copper  likewise  in  J^azil ;  tin,  inPeru  and  Chili ;  zittc^  in  CSiili 

Iron  occurs  abundantly  in  Brazil,  New  Granada,  Bdiria.  Chili,  s: 
La  Plata.    There  are  coal-Jidda  of  considerable  extent  in  the  sontb^ 
provinces  of  Chili ;  and  coal  also  occurs  in  New  Granada.    Salt  mboos^ 
in  the  interior  plains  of  La  Plata,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Bolrni. 

(819.)  Vegetation, — Li  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  v^etable  kinsc.c 
more  varied  and  luxuriant  than  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South  An^ix 
Among  the  most  charactmstic  productions  of  the  forest  are  the  mikr 
gany-tree,  log- wood,  Brazil  wood,  with  numerous  other  hard  woods ;  : 
vast  variety  of  palms  ;  and  the  different  species  of  cinchona  or  Peniv^ 
bark.  The  oak  and  other  forest -trees,  with  various  pines,  aboond  u^z 
the  higher  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  towards  the  soathem  hss^ 
of  the  continent. 

Up  to  elevations  of  between  three  and  five  thousand  feet,  cassam 
cacao,  maize,  plantain,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee,  ai«  foond  t 
abundance  over  all  the  warmer  regions  of  South  America.  Cottoo  a&i 
cofiee  grow  to  much  greater  heig^  and  the  sugar-cane  is  sucoefisfyiT 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  Quito,  at  an  altitude  of  9O0O  feet  above  ci^ 
sea.  Maize  grows  upon  the  declivities  of  the  Andes  to  heights  of  lijOOu 
feet 


In  their  dense  forests — the  giant  trees  interlaced  with  huge  .«««,  « 

creepers  (themselves  often  as  tUck  as  the  cable  of  a  man-of-mrmr) r'yj- 

rich  and  luxuriant  grasses,  their  various  fruits  and  flowera  (the  i«^ 
gorgeous  in  colours  of  every  hue),  the  plains  of  tropical  America  ssr- 
pass,  perhaps,  any  other  region  of  the  earth.  The  Victoria  Regia^  maoK 
the  largest  flowers  in  the  world,  and  the  giant  of  the  lily  tribe,  is  fooau 
floating  upon  the  rivers  of  Guiana. 

(820.)  Zoology.— 'The  remarks  made  under  this  head  in  reference  u 
the  northern  division  of  the  New  World  apply,  for  the  most  part,  t>. 
South  America  also.  The  largest  quadrupeds  native  to  South  America 
are  the  llama  and  the  tapir :  the  former  of  these  is  confined  to  the  de^ 
clivities  of  the  Andes,  where  it  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  snpplks 
some  of  the  purposes  of  the  camel  of  the  Old  World,  though  Texr  in- 
ferior to  that  animal  in  size,  strength,  and  intelligence.  The  tapir  (is 
animal  of  feeble  powers,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cow,  and  distingnishc-d 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  snout,  which  is  turned  inwards)  belongs  to  the 
order  of  pachydermatous  quadrupeds. 

The  sloth,  ant-eater,  and  armadillo  (all  belonging  to  the  order  of 
edentata,  or  toothless  animals)  are  natives  of  South  America.     Honkers 
are  exceedingly  numerous  all  over  this  portion  of  the  continent,  espe^ 
cially  in  the  forests  of  Brazil    These,  however,  are  different  in  spe<^ 
from  the  monkeys  of  the  eastern  hemisphere;  they  are  of  smaller  size, 
and  all  possess  tails,  mostly  prehensile.      None  of  the  apes  of  the  Nev 
World  make  the  same  approach  to  the  human  form  which  is  found  in  the 
chimpanzee  and  ourang  of  Africa  and  Asia.    Towards  the  close  of  dar 
the  howling  monkeys  of  Brazil  make  the  woods  resound  with  the  most 
frightful  cries;  but  they  are  neither  of  laige  size  nor  of  fbrmidabie 
powers.    The  opossums  represent,  in  this  division  of  the  globe,  the 
n^ATsupial  family,  altogether  wanting  in  the  continents  of  the  Old  Worid. 
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rhe  chinchilla,  a  small  animal  which  yields  a  delicate  and  beantiM  (or, 
18  confined  to  the  southern  portions  of  the  Andes.  Bats  are  Tery  nu- 
meroos  in  South  America, — ^more  so  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world : 
among  them  is  the  large  yampyre-bat,  which  frequently  sucks  the  blood 
of  horses  and  mules  during  the  night  All  of  them  differ  in  species 
from  the  bats  of  the  eastern  continent. 

Huge  serpents  and  other  reptiles  abound  in  the  moist  and  annually 
inundated  plams  of  South  America  (Art  817).    The  combined  heat 
and  moisture  which  preyail  here  encourage  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
development  of  reptile,  and  also  insect  life.    The  varieties  of  the  insect- 
tribes  are  endless,  and  their  habits  destructive  almost  beyond  parallel 
elsewhere :  musquitoes,   chigoes,    centipedes,    ants  of  gigantic    sijse, 
with  many  others,  are  the  torment  alike  of  man  and  beast    Nothing  is 
[more  splendid  or  sparkling  than  the  insect  world  of  South  America: 
I  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  spedes,  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and  the 
[  raze  of  their  bodies,  make  the  beetles,  butterflies,  and  others  of  their  kind, 
among  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  those  regions,  and  the  luxuriance 
,  of  surrounding  life  causes  the  greatest  delight  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
,  the  naturalist    But  to  mankind  in  general  it  is  far  otfienrise:  in  Guiana 
the  ants  migrate  in  dense  squadrons,  destroying  eveiything  that  falls  in 
,  their  way,  and  sometimes  mr  a  time  take  absolute  possession  of  the 
dwellings,  from  which  they  expel  every  other  living  creature.    In  this, 
I  however,  as  in  numberless  similar  instances,  we  have  an  example  of  the 
boundless  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  Providence,  since  the  destructive 
I  propensities  implanted  in  the  various  members  of  the  animal  kmgdom, 
,  by  causing  one  species  to  prey  on  another,  tend  to  keep  down  the  num- 
bers of  the  whole,  and  so  prevent  the  earth  from  being  entirely  over-run 
,  by  them. 

,       The  population  of  South  America  has  been  referred  to  in  Art.  719. 

Unlike  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World,  South  America  exhibits  a 

preponderance  of  the  Indian  and  mixed  races.    The  pure  white  popn- 

,   lation  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  its 

iuhabitants. 
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The  Andes: 

Colombian  Andes  (New  Granada  and  Equador);  average  height 
from  11,000  to  12,000  feet:— 


ToHma  (n.  lat.  4P  W) 
Fau  of  Qaiiidia 
Cayambe  (i.  lat.  CP  4%  t. 
Antiaana  (t.  lat.  fP  W),  r. 
Cotopaxt  (a.  lat.  QP  39^),  v. 
Plchincha 

Chlnboraao  (a.  lat.  l^  22^) 
Fast  of  Auuaj 

X 


Height  of  lam. 
mita  in  feeU 
.    18,315 
.    12,500 

-  19,639 
.    19,137 

-  18.879 

-  15.924 

-  «,415 

-  1^900 
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Benifiaa  Andes,  syenge  12,000  feet: — 

VOcanoU        ......  .  u,^ 

Areqttlpa,T.     ......  .  ^^^ 

Botimn  Andes,  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet:— 

SoraU,  or  Aacohoma  (g.  UL  15*  fidK)  -  •  .  91  •«« 

Illliiunl(t.lat  160S7')         ....  ijri 

S«bama(t.]at.  I807')  ....  fl.: 

GuaUitieri  {%.  Ut.  \9f>  W)  V.  -  -  -  .  I    StJ 

L{rima(i.lat.l90  4r)  ....  J^Z^ 

GorroorPotod  .....  I   1J4JE 

Cadban  Andes;  aTenge  12,000  feet: — 

Aooncairaa  (■.  lat.  38°  880      .....  sjp' 

Pan ofBLFortiUo      .....  .  ]2jd 

TupangBto      ......  .  u.  <» 

VUkrica,? Za 

Patagonkn  Andes,  2000  to  8000  feet:— 

HiflMtt  nunnlta  about         .....  ^j^f 

JtUSaradantoCTienrndelFiUio)  ...  ^^q^ 

Mountains  of  Goiana;  ayerage  height  firom  4000  to  5000  ftet: 

Rorafana  (ir.  lat  BO  vn  .....  jjm 

MaraTaca  In,  lat. 8o  4(Kj  w.  long.  680  470  >b<rat  .  .  ii  on 

Dukla.  or  La  Eunenlda  (n.  lat.  tP  17';  w.  long.  99>  df)  .  ^ 

MooBtaiDS  of  BrasO,  from  1500  to  2000  feet:— 

Itambe  ...••..  .  sgn 

ItacolainI(a.Iat1QPS0';  w.laii8.4V>490  ...  Jgi 
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CHAPTER  XVL 
NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

• 

(821.)  N£ASLT  the  whole  of  South  America  was  divided, 
until  within  the  last  fortj  years,  between  the  poBsesdoa  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  former  power  possessed  great 
part  of  the  northern,  and  almost  all  the  western  coasts,  with 
large  tracts  in  the  interior ;  while  the  more  eastward  part 
of  the  continent,  embracing  the  present  empire  of  Brazil, 
belonged  to  PortogaL  But  these  countries  successiyelj 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  rulers  in  the  course  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  succeeded,  after  a  long 
struggle,  in  establishing  their  independence. 

l^e  countries  embraced  within  South  America  are  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and 
La  Plata ;  together  with  the  colonies  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Guiana,  upon  the  north-east  coast,  and  Patagonia, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  coutinent.  Brazil  con- 
stitutes an  empire,  but  all  the  other  South  American  States 
are  under  republican  forms  of  government. 

Brazil  takes  the  first  rank  among  the  countries  of  South 
America,  alike  in  regard  to  extent,  population,  and  indu»< 
trial  resources. 

BBOnOlf  L— -BRAZIL. 

(822.)  Boundaries  and  Extent. — Brazil  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  north-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  north  by 
Guiana  and  Yenezuela ;  on  the  west  by  Peru  and  Bolivia ; 
on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  provinces  of  La  Plata» 
and  the  Banda  Orientale.  It  is  a  country  of  immense  extend 
and  comprises  nearly  hidf  of  the  South  American  continent^ 
having  an  area  which  exceeds  3,000,000  square  miles,  with 
a  coast-line  of  3,700  miles  in  length. 

(823.)  Natural  Features,  Climate^  S^. — Brazil  includes 

T  2 
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nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense  plains  watered  bj  :j 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  together  with  a  portion  o£  th^*^ 
which  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Parana  and  the  Paragur 
The  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  form  a  tablr 
land  ofmoderate  elevation,  crossed  by  hills,  which  in  g^aeni 
only  rise  to  a  trifling  height  above  its  level  (Art.  8  lO^  Tl 
coasts  are  mostly  bordered  by  extensive  plains^  and  iheif 
as  well  as  the  declivities  of  the  adjacent  hills,  are  dosk-i 
with  dense  forests. 

The  hydrography  of  Brazil  is  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  indndea  mir 
of  the  largest  rivers  belonging  to  this  portion  of  the  American  oostict^ 
The  climate  varies  considerably  in  its  different  regions,  bat  is  tfaxoi*^ 
out  warm.  The  plains  which  lie  within  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  sr 
characterised  by  excessive  heat  and  abundant  moisture,  and  the  l.-r 
tracts  along  the  coast  partake  of  this  character.  The  table-Iaad  hss . 
temperature  which  is  several  degrees  lower,  and  also  a  much  less  q6i:> 
tity  of  rain.  In  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  table-land,  slight  mK' 
are  occasionally  experienced  in  winter.  In  the  sonthem  provinces  (wtk. 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  temperate  zone)  the  heat  is  moderate,  tb- 
rains  more  equally  distributed,  and  the  climate  altogether  more  eqcab:':. 
settled,  and  regular,  than  further  to  the  northward. 

The  productions  of  Brazil  are  very  varied ;  gold,  silver,  and  im. 
with  the  diamond,  topaz,  and  other  precious  stones,  form  a  portion  <^r^ 
mineral  wealth.  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  abundant  in  diamoa^ 
which  are  found  chiefly  within  a  tract  adjacent  to  the  head>watcxs  o^tbe 
Bio  San  Franciscx)  and  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte.  Gold  is  wcrit>: 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  also  in  the  district  of  Matto  Grosso, :? 
the  westward  of  the  upper  Paraguay. 

But  the  vegetable  produce  of  Brazil  is  of  infinitely  greater  ralne,  asi 
embraces  nearly  all  the  plants  and  trees  found  within  the  limits  of  tht 
western  continent  The  forests  abound  in  the  most  valuable  timber,  is- 
clnding  rosewood,  mahogany,  fustic,  and  a  great  number  of  dye-w««d& 
as  well  as  others  adapted  for  ship- building  and  similar  purposes.  PahiL> 
in  infinite  variety,  likewise  abound,  and  add  their  grace  of  fonn  to  thi 
rich  and  splendid  foliage  of  the  Brazilian  forest. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  Brazil  exhibits  a  variety  equally  great,  ard 
contains  within  itself  all  the  forms  of  life  peculiar  to  the  warmer  latitades 
of  the  western  continent.  Birds  and  insects  are  particularly  numerous, 
and  the  latter  are  especially  destructive  in  their  habits  (Art.  880). 

(824.)  Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Brazil  amounted, 
in  1856,  to  7,677,800.  Nearly  half  the  number  are  ne- 
groeSi  in  a  condition  of  slavery.  The  whites  are  chiefly  cf 
Portuguese  descent,  and  are  fewer  than  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole.  The  remainder  are  mixed  races,  with  some  tribc-s 
of  native  Indians.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of  barbarous  and 
ferocious  habits  ;  others  have  stationary  pursuits,  and  am 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
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• 
The  industry  of  Brazil  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  its  resources  in  this 
respect  arc  capable  of  almost  boundless  extension.     Coffee,  sugar,  and 
cotton,  are  the  staples  of  its  wealth,  and  are  exported  to  a  large  extent ; 
rice,  cocoa,  maize,  and  other  grains,  are  also  extensivelj  grown,  together 
with  tobacco,  manioc,  yams,  bananas,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  nume- 
rous other  fruits  and  esculent  plants.    The  manioc,  or  cassaya-plant,  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  more  extensiyely  used  there  than  any  odier 
article  of  food.    Homed  cattle  and  horses  abound  in  the  vast  plains  of 
the  interior,  and  their  hides  and  horns  furnish  valuable  articles  or  export. 
The  labour  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  uniTersally  performed  by  the  negroes, 
who  are  also  engaged  in  working  the  mines. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  Brazil,  but  a  large  amount  of  trade  is 

carried  on  with  foreign  countries,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain. 

Indeed,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 

country  in  South  America.    The  exports  are  principally  coffee,  cotton, 

and  sugar  ;  besides  which  are  hides,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  horns,  cabinet 

and  dye-woods,   g^ms  and  drugs,  together  with  gold  and  diamonds. 

The  coffee  and  other  produce  are  supplied  extensively  to  Britain,  as  well 

as  to  other  European  countries.  The  imports  are  chiefly  the  manufactured 

cotton  and  other  goods  of  our  own  country,  with  wines  and  dried  fruits, 

.    from  France ;  glass,  beer,  linen,  and  paper,  from  Holhmd  and  Germany ; 

iron  and  copper  utensils,  sailcloth,  and  ropes,  from  Russia  and  Sweden  ; 

wine  and  brandy,  from  Portugal ;  and  wheat,  flour,  leather,  oil,  tar, 

ashes,  and  soap,  from  the  United  States.     The  coastiog  trade  is  veiy 

active,  but  the  internal  traffic  is  impeded  by  the  want  of  good  roads.  AU 

goods  have  to  be  transported  either  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  horses,  and 

few  parts  of  the  country  are  passable  for  carriages.    Raflways,  however, 

are  in  process  of  construction  upon  a  comprehensive  scale. 

The  slave-trade  was  formerly  carried  on  from  Brazil  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. But  the  government  of  that  country  has  taken  vigorous  measures 
for  its  suppression  within  recent  years,  and  the  iniquitous  traffic  appears 
to  be  now  almost  (if  not  wholly)  extmct 

(824a.)  National  Divisitms,'—  Brazil  is  divided  into  twenty  provinoM, 
most  of  which  are  larger  than  many  European  kingdoms.  But  those  in 
the  interior  are  little  luiown,  and  large  portions  of  &em  have  rarely  been 
even  risited  by  Europeans. 

The  town  of  Bio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  its  foreign  trade,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  a  beautiful  bay,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  har- 
bours in  the  world.  It  has  nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  largest 
city  in  South  America.  Bahia,  on  the  coast  to  the  northward,  rtuiks 
next  in  commercial  importance,  and  has  160,000  inhabitants. 

PernanUmco,  still  further  to  the  north,  and  also  a  place  of  great  trade, 
consists  of  the  two  nearly  adjoining  towns  of  Recife  and  Olinda,  the  for- 
mer of  which  has  60,000,  and  the  latter  8000  inhabitants.  Maranhao 
(30,000  inhabitants),  and  Para  (24,000  inhabitants),  both  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  empire,  are  also  places  of  great  trade.  Para  lies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  broad  estuary  called  the  Rio  do  Para,  Which  is  about 
seven  miles  wide  opposite  the  town. 

San  Pauh  (230  miles  w.  8.  of  Rio  Janeiro),  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
the  interior  table-land,  is  an  important  town,  with  40,000  inhabitants  ^ 
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twelve  miles  distant  is  the  barbonr  of  StuUoSf  which  forms  its  port,  sc: 
carries  on  great  trade. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  are  mostly  of  small  size  :  the  tv? 
most  considerable  are  ViHa  Ricoj  to  the  northward  of  Rio  Janeiro  (.: 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes),  and  VWa  BfUa  (in  the  proTince  ^ 
Hatto  GrossoX  sitaated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Goapore,  one  <* 
the  tributaries  of  the  Madera.  One  hundred  and  fortj  miles  to  thi 
northward  of  the  former  is  T^wo,  the  capital  of  the  Hitt»w>f>»|f,^  4^ 
trict 

(825.)  Brasil  was  formerly  a  Portuguese  possession,  but  becasi 
detached  from  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  1822,  since  which  time  it  b&r 
constituted  an  independent  country.  The  general  government  consn- 
tntes  an  hereditary  and  constitutional  monarchy,  we  Bmperor  beai: 
invested  with  the  executive  authority.  The  legislative  power  is  shar^i. 
between  the  Emperor  and  two  assemblies — a  Senate  and  a  f!KMnliPr 
of  Deputies,  the  first  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  the  latter  chose: 
by  the  people.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  legialatare.  Bnz^ 
therefore  presents  the  example  of  a  federative  empire,  adminiateied  r. 
a  spirit  of  freedom,  and  attended  by  the  best  results  in  refiorence  to  tk 
commercial,  social,  and  moral  advancement  of  its  population.  Ilie  csu- 
Uidied  religion  is  the  Boman  Catholic 

SECTION  n. — OUIAKA. 

(826.)  The  name  of  Guiana  was  formerly  applied  to  al 
that  vast  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  the  lower 
Amazon  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Orinoco.     But  hj  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  is  now  included  within  the  texritoneg 
of  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  and  it  is  only  to  those  portions  of 
Guiana  which  belong  to  France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain, 
that  the  name  is  now  given.     These  territories  occupy  the 
coast  of  South  America  between  the  limits  of  Brazil  and 
Venezuela,  from  the  river  Oyapok  (long.  6V  dXf)  on  the  east 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  west,  and  stretch  inland 
as  far  as  the  Sierra  Acaray,  or  system  of  the  Parime  Moun- 
tains.   French  Guiana  is  the  more  eastward  of  the  three 
territories,  Dutch  Guiana  lies  in.  the  middle,  and  British 
Guiana  is  the  most  westerly  tract. 

The  coasts  of  Guiana  are  low  and  flat,  and  extensive  mud-banks  lie 
at  a  short  distance  off  the  land :  the  water  over  these  banks  is  only  « 
few  feet  in  depth,  so  that  vessels  of  large  size  are  unable  to  ocine 
dose  in  shore.  A  rich  alluvial  soil  extends  for  a  considerable  disbmce 
inland, — ^to  between  forty  and  seventy  miles  from  the  coast,  in  the  British 
portion  of  the  territory.  The  country  then  rises  by  successive  tenaoei 
towards  the  distant  mountains  of  the  interior ;  the  terraces  or  platfonns 
being  formed  by  ranges  of  hills  which  cross  the  country  in  the  directioB 
of  east  and  west,  with  wide  plains  between.  Nearly  aU  the  lai^ger  riven 
of  Gruiana  have  their  courses  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  form  cats- 
nets  where  they  break  through  the  mountain-chains ;  these  cataracts 
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indicate  the  levels  of  the  lacceasiTe  ploteans,  as  thej  decline  from  the 
interior  towards  the  seapcoast 

The  climate  of  Guiana  is  strictly  tropical ;  the  heat  is  at  all  times 
great,  but  the  infloenoe  of  the  trade-winds,  and  the  frequent  rains, 
render  the  air  less  oppressive  than  it  woald  otherwise  be.  There  an 
two  rainj  seasons,  and  the  qoantitj  d  rain  is  yeiy  considerable  (Art 
817). 

In  British  Qniana  the  long  rainy  season  sets  in  aboat  the  middle  of 
April,  and  lasts  tiUAngast;  from  the  latter  month  tiU  Korember 
constitutes  the  long  dry  season.  In  December,  showers  again  begin  to 
fall,  and  the  month  of  January  is  uniformly  rainy :  this  forms  the 
shorter  season  of  rains,  and  the  months  of  February  and  March  axe 
again  dry.  The  climate  of  Guiana  is  more  adapted  to  European  con- 
stitutions than  that  of  most  places  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  perhaps 
quite  as  healthy  as  that  of  any  country  situated  within  the  tropics. 
Thunder-storms  occur  only  during  the  rainy  seasons,  and  are  violent, 
but  rarely  do  any  damage.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  an  sometimes 
felt.  The  destructive  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indian  islands  are  here 
unknown. 

The  BoH  of  Guiana  is  for  the  most  part  gifted  with  luxuriant  fertility, 
and  both  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  developed  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  all  these  regions  (Art  830).  In  all  three  of  the  cokmiesb 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  negroes,  who  per- 
form the  various  labours  of  agriculture.  There  are  lUso  many  native 
Indian  tribes,  who  are  in  general  more  civilised  than  those  dwelling 
in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent :  they  cultivate  maiae,  with 
cassava  and  other  roots,  and  some  of  them  visit  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  work  for  daily  wages  in  the  wood-cutting  establishments. 

The  staple  productions  of  all  these  territories  are  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton ;  to  which  are  added,  in  French  .Guiana,  pepper,  doves,  cinna- 
mon, and  nutmegs.  Indian  com  and  rice  are  cultivated,  with  manioc, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  arrow-root  The  chief  fruits  are  the  banana, 
pine-apple,  and  cocoa  or  chocolate  tree  (theobroma  eaeao) ;  the  cabbage- 
tree  grows  wild.  Many  of  the  trees  fundsh  timber  valuable  for  building, 
&r  for  ornamental  frmntnre  and  other  purposes. 


(827.)  Fbxkch  GuLiiTA,  or  Cayenne  (as  it  is  sometimes  called),  ex- 
tends between  the  river  Oyapok  on  the  east  and  the  Maront  on  the 
west  It  embraces  an  area  of  27,560  square  miles,  and  has  about 
22,000  inhabitants  (three-fourths  of  them  negroes),  besides  a  much  more 
numerous  population  of  the  native  Indian  race.  The  chief  town  of  the 
colony  is  Qiyenne,  situated  on  an  island  which  adjoins  the  coast 
Cayenne  has  about  5000  inhs^itants,  and  carries  on  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  province. 

F^'ench  Guiana  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  governor,  witii  a  council 
appointed  by  the  inhabitents.  This  country  lus  belonged  to  France, 
with  a  few  short  interruptions,  since  the  year  1604.  It  is  used  as  a  place 
of  transport  for  political  offenders. 

2. 

^828  )  Dutch  Guiaha,  or  Surinam,  extends  between  the  rivers  Maroni 
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and  Corentyn,  the  latter  of  which  diTides  it  (rom  the  British 
The  river  Surinam,  the  name  of  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
colony,  enters  the  sea  about  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
borders  of  the  territory.  Dutch  Quiana  has  an  area  of  38,50O  sqex- 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  60,000 — exclnsire  of  Tndiaiw  mi. 
maroons.  The  great  majority  are  negroes;  the  rest  chiefly  free  coloet: 
people  and  whites, —  the  latter  principally  Dutch,  French,  smd  Jevi. 

The  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  Paratnaribot  situated  on  the  itr 
Surinam,  a  short  distance  above  its  month.  Paramaribo  carries  oa  sie 
chief  trade  of  the  colony,  and  has  20,000  inhabitants. 

This  territory  has  belonged  to  Holland  ever  since  the  dose  of  the  sx- 
teenth  century,  and  is  under  the  administration  of  a  govemor-gcnosi. 
appointed  by  the  Dutch  government 

3. 

(829.)  British  Guiana  extends  along  the  coast  from  tk 
river  Corentjn  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Orinoco — i 
length  of  300  miles,  and  stretches  into  the  interior  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  tk- 
province  is  at  least  equal  to  76,000  square  miles. 

The  chains  of  moimtains  by  which  British  Guiana  is  crossed  do  a9( 
generally  exceed  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the 
Sierra  Facanima,  to  the  west  of  the  middle  course  of  the  Bssequibo, 
rises  to  upwards  of  4000  feet  Boraima,  the  principal  summit  in  tl^ 
range,  reaches  nearly  double  that  altitude. 

'Die  most  important  features  of  the  colony  are  its  numerous  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which — the  Essequibo,  the  Demenuna,  the  Berbioe,  and  t&f 
Corentyn  (the  last-mentioned  flowing  along  the  eastern  frontier) — tn- 
verse  the  country  from  south  to  north.  The  longest  of  these  is  the 
Eraequibo,  which  has  a  length  of  600  miles,  and  forms  a  wide  estnazy  u 
its  mouth :  about  midway  in  its  course,  it  receives  the  river  Raponowtj. 
and  lower  down  the  Siparoony  and  the  Massaroony,  all  three  from  tb 
westward.  The  Demerara  has  a  length  of  SOO  miles,  the  Beri>ice  of  360, 
and  the  Corentyn  of  about  470.  All  these  rivers  are  narigable  hj  boats, 
excepting  where  interrupted  by  the  cataracts  formed  in  their  psas^ 
through  the  mountain*chains ;  ihey  afford  the  means  of  extensive  aai 
easy  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.^ 

In  soil,  climate;  and  variety  of  native  produce,  British  Guiana  is  ma 
inferior  to  any  tropical  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


*  The  Essequibo  is  brought,  through  its  tributary  streams,  into  near 
communication  with  the  basin  of  the  Amason.  The  small  lake  of  AmacE 
(lat.  3^  SC  N.,  long.  59^  20^  w.)  sends  a  stream  to  the  river  Branco, 
or  Parima,  which  joins  the  Negro,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  ot' 
the  Amason:  in  the  wet  season  the  lake  inundates  the  adjacent  low 
country,  and  part  of  its  waters  then  flow  into  the  river  Bnpuno(Miy(the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Essequibo),  which  runs  at  a  distance  of  only  s 
ibw  miles  to  the  eastward  of  its  basin. 
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The  population  of  the  colony  (exclasire  of  the  native  Indians)  amounts 
to  about  1 63,000  persons,  nearly  five-sixths  of  them  negroes.  The  native 
Indian  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  7000.  Many  labourers  have 
within  recent  years  been  deported  hither  from  the  East  Indies,  Madeura, 
St.  Helena,  and  other  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  culture 
of  the  plantations.  The  produce  of  sugar  is  very  considerable ;  cofiee 
and  cotton,  especially  the  former,  are  also  largely  grown,  and  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  ginger  to  a  less  extent.  These  productions  furnish  the  staple 
exports  of  the  colony,  and  British  manufactures  are  imported  in  return. 
The  settlements  are  most  numerous  along  the  banks  of  the  Demerara 
and  the  Berbice,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  between  those  rivers.  On  the 
Essequibo  and  the  small  river  Pomaroon  (to  the  westward  of  the  former), 
there  are  some  plantations,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  of  small  size ; 
upon  the  Corentyn  the  settlements  have  rapidly  increased  both  in  number 
and  extent.  But  nearly  all  the  plantations  are  at  present  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and  the  inland  tracts  are  comparatively  un- 
explored. 

British  Guiana  is  divided  into  the  three  counties  of  Essequibo,  Deme- 
I  rara,  and  Berbice.  The  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  chief  seat  of  its 
r  trade,  is  Georgetown  (formerly  called  Stabroek),  on  the  river  Demerara, 
I  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth.  Georgetown  has  25,000  inhabitants. 
New  Amsterdam,  on  the  river  Berbice,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  has  about 
one-fifth  of  that  number.  A  penal  settlement  has  been  formed,  within 
t  a  recent  period,  on  the  river  Massaroony,  near  its  junction  with  the 
I      Essequibo. 

I  British  Guiana  was  formerly  included  within  the  possessions  of  Holland, 

I  the  Dutch  having  formed  settlements  on  the  river  Pomaroon  as  early  as 
1580,  whence  they  spread  their  authority  over  the  adiacent  tracts  to  the 
eastward.  During  the  war  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
countiy  more  than  once  changed  hands  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  finally  settled  in  the  possession  of  Britain  in  the  year  1808. 
Guiana  is  under  the  administration  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown,  and  assisted  by  a  colonial  assembly  or  parliament 

SECTION  m.  —  YENEZUBLAy  NEW  GRANADA,  AND  ECUADOR. 

(830.)  Boundaries  and  Extent. — The  three  States  of  Ve- 
nezuela, New  Granada^  and  Ecuador,  are  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Colombia. 

Venezuela,  the  most  easterly,  extends  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south  between  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  chain  of  the  Parime  Mountains ;  upon  the  east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  territory  of  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  republic  of  New  Granada.  Venezuela  comprises  an 
area  of  427,000  square  miles,  and  had,  in  1851,  a  population 
of  1,356,000. 

New  Granada  stretches  from  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien  as  far  southward  as  the  line  of 
the  equator  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  to  the 
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upper  course  of  the  river  Orinoco,  on  the  east  It  embiseH 
a  portion  of  the  shores  hoth  of  the  Atlantic  and  Paidf . 
Oceans,  and  includes  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Isthai^ 
of  Panama.  New  Granada  has  an  area  of  522,000  aqnar.- 
miles,  and  had  (in  1853)  2,363,000  inhabitants. 

Ecuador  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  tfar 
parallel  of  l"*  40'  x.  latitude  to  that  of  5""  6'  s.  latitude,  a&d 
Ktretches  inland  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  70^  (w.  of  G-rees- 
wich).  Its  southern  frontier  is  marked  bj  the  upper  coorsc 
of  the  Amazon,  and  its  northern  hj  the  river  Yapara,  a  triba- 
tarj  of  that  river.  Ecuador  comprehends  an  area  of  285«00l 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  987,000. 

(831.)  Natural  Features,  ProducUonSy  Sfc.  —  Venezuek 
embraces  the  larger  portion  of  the  llanos,  or  plains  wmteiM 
bj  the  river  Orinoco  (Art  81 1),  as  well  as  the  nortb-easiere 
extremity  of  the  Andes,  and  the  northern  declivitiea  of  tk 
Parime  Mountains.  The  narrow  ridge  called  the  MoantaiK 
of  Venezuela,  which  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Gi- 
ribbean  Sea,  is  entirely  included  within  this  State. 

New  Granada  includes  the  upper  portion  of  the  llanos  of 
the  Orinoco,  as  well  as  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  Andes. 
which  are  here  divided  into  three  nearly  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  high  paramos  or  table-lands  occupying  their 
summits.  The  low  country  along  the  Pacific  is  covered  with 
a  dense  forest,  and  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  moisture 
and  intense  heat.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama is  wooded  and  fertile,  but  (in  its  natural  state)  as- 
healthy:  the  western  part  is  more  open,  and  contains  exten- 
sive savannahs.  It  is  less  unhealthy  than  the  more  eastern 
portion. 

The  State  of  Ecuador  includes  the  highest  portions  of  the 
Columbian  Andes,  together  with  part  of  the  extensive  plains 
which  stretch  from  their  base  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  and  a  hilly  region  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  high  tracts  of  the  mountain- 
region,  the  climate  resembles  an  almost  perpetual  spring, 
while  the  low  plains  suffer  from  excess  botJi  of  moisture  and 
of  heat  (Art.  817). 

The  ooantriesembraced  within  Columbia  possess  many  featnrds  in  ooon- 
mon,  and  for  the  most  part  resemble  each  other  in  their  natural  produc- 
tions. New  Granada  is  richer  than  either  of  the  others  in  minenl 
wealth,  and  contains  gold,  platinum,  and  silver,  as  well  as  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  other  ores.  The  agricultural  produce  of  this  part  of  Aznenca 
is  particularly  rich  and  varied,  and  includes  coffee,,.cocoa,  cotton,  to- 
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bacoo^  indigo,  sagar,  together  with  halHamii,  gums,  and  numeroiis  Tala- 
able  trees,  f  mitt,  and  oUier  plants  native  to  tropical  regions.  The  tree 
which  supplies  the  cinchona  bark  is  abundant  in  the  forests  within  the 
mountainous  portions  of  Ecuador.  There  are  large  herds  of  cattle  in 
all  the  States,  and  their  hides  supply  an  important  article  of  export. 

(832.)  Inhabitants. — These  States  are  all  very  ihinlj 
inhabited.  The  population  consists  of  three  classes —  the 
whites,  who  are  almost  wholly  of  Spanish  descent ;  the  In- 
dians; and  the  mixed  races,  or  mestizos.  The  latter  are 
everywhere  the  most  numerous,  and  the  whites  constitute 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  number.  There  are  a 
few  Negroes  in  each  of  the  States,  but  their  number  is  di- 
minishing ;  they  are  fewer  in  Ecuador  than  elsewhere. 

The  Indians  in  some  parts  of  Ecuador  are  deToted  to  agricultural 
porsnits,  and  cultivate  their  fields  with  care.  In  the  mountain-region 
they  applj  themselves  to  the  wearing  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs.  Those  who  inhabit  the  great  plains  live  chiefly  bj  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  along  the  coast  many  Indian  families  gain  a  subsistence  by 
fishing  and  making  salt 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  either  Yenesuela  or  New  Granada. 
Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  in  Ecuador,  which  country 
also  jMMsesses  numerous  tanneries.  But  the  chief  supply  of  manufac- 
tured goods  is  derived  from  abroad  (principally  from  Great  BritainX  in 
exchange  for  articles  of  raw  produce. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  firom  this  part  of  America  are  cocoa, 
cofiee,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  hides,  and  cattle, — to  whicJi  must  be 
added,  from  Venezuela,  sugar,  — and  from  New  Granada,  gold  and  other 
metals  to  a  limited  extent  The  larger  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Great  Britain. 

(833.)  National  Dwiaionsy  Towna, — Venezuela  is  divided  into  thirteen 
provioces.    Its  principal  towns  are  Garacas,  Cumana,  Valencia,  and 

Maracavbo. 

Caracagf  tne  capital  ot  Venezuela,  lies  a  short  distance  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  upon  the  inland  side  of  a  narrow  mountain 
ridge.  It  has  50,000  inhabitants,' and  possesses  considerable  trade,  but 
has  frequently  suflered  from  earthquakes.  La  Chia^ra  (4000  inhabi- 
tants), Uie  port  of  Caracas,  has  a  bad  harbour,  and  is  unh^dthily  situa- 
ted. 

Cumana  (10,000  inhabitants)  lies  on  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the 
capital,  in  an  excellent  situation  for  trade,  but  is  less  important  than 
fonnerly. — Barcehma  (15,000  inhabitants),  near  the  coast  to  the  south- 
westward,  has  a  considerable  export  trade,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
The  island  of  Margarita,  to  the  northward  of  Cumana,  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery:  it  contains  15,000  inhahitants. 

Valeneui,  to  the  8.  w.  of  Caracas,  is  an  inland  town,  with  15,000  in- 
habitants; the  produce  of  the  fertile  valleys  in  its  neighbourhood  is  ex- 
ported through  Puerto  CtMlo,  a  sea-port  town,  with  a  good  harbour 
and  7000  inhabitants. 

Maracaybo,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fine  town  upon  the  west 
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side  of  the  strait  which  connects  the  lake  of  that  namo  with  the  Gnl:  ' 
Yenezaehi. 

The  other  towns  of  Venezuela  are  all  of  small  sixe.  AMgomiura^  those 
with  only  8000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  valley  of  d»- 
Orinoco,  and  exports  cotton,  cattle,  and  other  produce.  It  is  sitnaseJ 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  240  miles  above  c* 
mouth.  The  fine  conntry  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lies  ooatains  ooh  x 
few  agricultaral  settlements,  which  are  confined  to  the  immediate  haaL- 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  its  tributary  the  CaronL 

(834.)  New  Granada  contains  five  departments.  Its  capital  is  tu 
city  of  Santa  Fi  de  Bogotd  (30,000  inhabitants),  which  lies  on  a  h^t 
plateau  of  the  eastern  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  8650  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  regularly  built,  but  has  been  repeatedly  injured  bj  earthqnakiefc. 
In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  fine  cataract  of  Tequendama,  formed  by  tb? 
river  Bogota,  which,  after  fiowing  through  a  deep  ravine,  suddenlj  ist- 
cipitates  itself  to  a  depth  of  900  feet. 

CSotrto^a  (10,000  inhabitants),  the  principal  sea-port  of  New  Gianadi. 
lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  the  8.W.  of  the  river  Msgd^ 
lena.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  is  very  unhealthy  dorii^  the 
rainy  season.  The  exports  are  chiefly  specie  and  bullion. —  .^myff^J^-* 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  and  Santa  Maria,  some  distance  to  the 
eastward,  are  both  places  of  some  trade. 

The  town  of  Porto  Beih,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Tie^muff  of 
Panama,  has  a  fine  natural  harbour,  and  is  well  situated  for  trade, 
but  its  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  To  the  westward,  on  the  Aott 
of  Limon  Bay,  and  at  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama  railway,  is 
the  rising  settlement  of  AspinwaU,  founded  by  the  Americans  a  few  yean 
since.  Vhagrea,  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  little  river 
of  that  name.  From  Aspinwall,  the  line  of  the  Panama  railway  (now 
extensively  used  as  a  means  of  transit  between  the  opposite  shores  of  ^ 
two  great  oceans)  crosses  the  isthmus  to  the  town  of  Panama^  on  tk 
Pacific  coasL    Panama  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Pop<ufant  an  inland  town  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Granada,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Cauca,  has  7000  inhabitants. 

(835.)  Ecuador  is  divided  into  three  departments.  The  capital  of 
the  republic  is  Quito  (70,000  inhabitants),  a  well-built  city,  lying  a: 
an  altitude  of  9600  feet  above  the  sea,  upon  a  high  plateau  of  the  An- 
des, Quito  is  nearly  under  the  line  of  the  equator:  Uie  plain  on  wfaidt 
it  stands  is  terminated  on  either  hand  by  stupendous  mountains,  tbe 
snow-capped  summits  of  which  are  visible  from  the  city. — Riobemia, 
to  the  south  of  Quito,  is  a  large  town  in  the  interior,  with  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

Guayaquil  (22,000  inhabitants),  the  principal  sea-port  of  Ecuador, 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  fine  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name. — Cuenca^  an  in- 
land town,  is  situated  to  the  south-eastward  of  Guayaquil. 

The  Galapagos  islands  (Art  816)  belong  to  the  State  of  Ecaador. 
A  setdement  ^  been  formed  upon  the  island  of  Charles,  one  of  the 
group,  but  the  rest  are  uninhabited. 

SECTION  IT. — PERU. 

(836.)  Boundaries  and  Extent,  —Peru  is  a  large  coaniry 
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ux>on  the  western  side  of  South  America.  On  the  north  it 
is  bounded  hy  the  State  of  Ecuador,  on  the  east  hj  Brazil 
and  Bolivia,  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  whole  length  of  Peru,  along  the  line  of  the  Pa- 
cific, exceeds  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is 
between  four  and  five  hundred ;  but  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity the  country  is  considerably  narrowed  in  dimensions. 
The  area  of  Peru  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  500,000  square 
miles. 

(837.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  S^c. — Peru  embraces 
three  distinct  regions — the  mountains,  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Andes  and  the  ocean,  and  the  great  plains  which 
stretch  from  the  eastward  slope  of  the  Andes  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent. 

1.  The  monntaixi-reeion  coven  nearly  half  the  entire  territory,  and  in- 
cludes some  of  the  highest  portions  of  the  Andes.  The  nnmeroas  yalleys 
that  intersect  the  mountains  are  fertile,  and  the  eastern  half  of  this  re- 
gion is  corered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  western  half  is  less 
productive,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  generally  hare. 

2.  The  strip  of  land  which  lies  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  hetween 
the  Andes  and  the  sea,  varies  in  hreadth  firom  three  to  twenty  leagues. 
This  tract  is  throughout  a  sandy  plain,  intersected  by  chains  of  hil- 
locks, which  cross  it  from  east  to  west.  Numerous  short  streams  pass 
through  this  line  of  coast,  flowing  from  the  western  base  of  the  Andes 
into  the  sea,  but  their  waters  are  frequently  dried  up  during  the  hot  sea- 
son. It  is  only  in  the  immediate  valleys  of  these  rivers  that  the  soil  is 
capable  of  cultivation,— the  greater  part  of  the  plain  being  destitute  of 
moisture,  and  absolutely  sterile  (Art.  812). 

Besides  the  columns  of  loose  sand  which  are  found  along  the  Peruvian 
coast,  there  are  moving  sand-hills,  or  medcmos,  which  are  continually 
changing  their  locality,  and  travel  forward  under  the  influence  of  the 
wind.  The  medanos  are  hillock -like  elevations  of  sand,  some  of  them 
with  a  firm,  and  others  a  loose,  base.  The  former,  which  are  formed  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  sand  upon  the  blocks  of  rock  scattered  over  the 
plain,  are  always  crescent-shaped,  and  are  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  with 
an  acute  crest.  The  inner  side  is  perpendicular,  and  the  outer  side  forms 
an  angle  with  a  steep  inclination  downwards.  When  driven  by  violent 
winds,  the  medanos  pass  rapidly  over  the  plains.  The  smaller  and  lighter 
ones  move  quickly  forward,  but  those  of  laxger  size  soon  overtake  and 
crush  them,  whilst  they  are  themselves  shivered  by  the  collision.  These 
medanos  assume  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  figures,  and  sonaetimes  move 
along  the  plain  in  rows  forming  the  most  intricate  labyrinths,  so  that 
persons  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  of  the  coast  are  apt  to  lose 
their  way  when  they  encounter  them.  The  small  hillock-chains  by 
which  the  coast  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
wandering  medanos  ;  otherwise  the  fertile  river-valleys  would  soon  be 
conYcrtcd  from  oases  into  sand-flats  equally  barren  as  the  surrounding 
waste. 
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3.  Tbe  pkuBB  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes  embrace  moi*  thjui  m  nd 
part  of  the  snr&ce  of  Pera.  They  are  withoat  coltiTatioa^  but  & 
greater  portion  are  coyered  with  abundant  forests,  altematizis  in  eas: 
cases  with  extensiye  sayannahs  or  grassj  plains.  This  region^  beloi^ : 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  is  watered  bj  rvnsn  irhk^  joui  its  spfL' 
coone. 

(838.)  Tlie  dimate  of  iha  moontain-region  is  cdd,  owing  to  te  gio; 
eleyatioa  excepting  in  the  deeper  yalloTS  bj  whk^  it  is  intenecsec 
Both  here,  and  in  the  eastern  plain,  the  rains  are  abnndant  dnrbig  si 
months  of  the  year.  Bnt  along  the  whole  line  of  the  PeniTiaji  coas  v 
rain  eyer  falls,  though  dense  mists — or  ganuu — are  of  freqneot  ocnr 
rence.  T^e  air  in  this  regbn  is  uniformly  hot,  bat  leas  ao  dsra^  ir 
period  between  Bfay  and  (>ctober  (or  the  winter  of  the  *n«»»iypT  ^eBi- 
sphere)  than  in  the  opposite  portion  of  the  year. 

Daring  the  diy  or  summer  season  the  moyements  in  the  desert  are  a 
full  activity,  and  the  parched  sand  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  ck 
atmosphere.  In  the  colder  season  its  weight  is  increased  by  ibe  s^ 
sorption  of  moisture,  and  the  hillocks  acquire  more  solidity.  In  1^ 
yember,  summer  commences,  and  during  the  ensuing  months  ererjrshh: 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  parched  up  by  the  iateosdN^ 
heated  rays  that  are  reflected  back  from  the  sandy  surfiMe  of  the  descR. 
No  plant  takes  root  in  the  burning  soil,  and  no  animal  ihids  food  as  ie 
arid  and  lifeless  surface. 

But  the  scene  changes  in  May.    A  thin  yeil  of  mist  then  oyenpres^ 
the  sea  and  the  shore  ;  in  the  following  months  it  increases^  and  it  ii 
only  in  October  that  it  begins  to  disperse.    It  is  heaviest  in  Aognst  tai 
September,  when  it  lies  for  weeks  immovable  on  the  earth  ;  but  at  dx 
beginning  and  towards  the  close  of  the  winter  season  it  remaina  cb^v 
during  the  day  time,  and  disperses  towards  evening.    This  mist  doei 
not  resolve  itself  into  what  may  be  properly  termed  rain,  but  beeomie^  s 
fine  minute  precipitate  which  the  natives  call  ffoma —  a  kind  of  thkl 
fog,  or  drizzling  mist     Occasionally  the  garua  falls  in  large  djopa,  ta 
even  then  there  is  this  distinction  between  it  and  rain,  that  it  does  sec 
descend  from  clouds  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  bat  if 
formed  in  the  lower  strata  of  £e  air  by  the  union  of  small  babbles  of 
mist.    The  gama  is  only  known  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  ;  beyond 
the  sandy  plain,  within  the  mountain-region,  heavy  rains  occur,  and  tk 
boundary  between  the  rain  and  the  mist  may  be  defined  with  matlie> 
matical  precision.  In  the  oases  of  the  river-yaUeys,  the  games  are  m«^ 
heavier  than  in  the  adjacent  wastes.    But  in  some  parts  of  Northen 
Peru  they  are  so  scanty  that  a  sheet  of  paper  left  for  a  whole  night  k 
the  open  air  does  not  exhibit  the  smallest  trace  of  humidity. 

(839.)  Inhahitanis,  —  The  population  of  Peni  is  upwards 
of  2,200,000  —  a  small  number  for  so  extensive  a  oountry. 
More  than  two-thirds  are  Indians,  and  the  remainder 
principally  Negroes  and  mixed  races,  the  whites  scarcely 
amounting  to  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  are  the  descendants  of  races  who  had  attained  c<nh 
siderable  civilisation  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  sod 
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yf  them  are  aft  present  the  moet  indnstriocu  aicriciiltaritti,  mannfactiirera, 
and  fisbermen,  in  thecoimtij.  Both  the  Indians  and  the  mixed  races  are 
a  good  deal  employed  as  porters,  in  carrying  bordens  across  the  monntain- 
roada,  and  in  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships.  The  natiTes  on  the  coast 
are  expert  mariners,  and  manage  their  balsas,  or  light  boats,  made  of 
inflated  skins,  with  great  dexterity.  The  whites  are  all  of  Spanish 
deaoent.  There  are  some  Negroes  among  the  popnlatknif  bat  they  aro 
rvery  few  in  nnmber. 

The  natural  productions  of  Pern  are  rich  and  varied,  and  constitute 
k  the  chief  objects  of  such  industry  as  the  oonntry  possesses.  The  mountain- 
^region  abounds  in  minerals,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  silver 
•  mines  ;  but  their  produce  is  now  much  less  than  formerly.  Qold  occnrs  to 
^.  a  limited  extent,  and  there  are  quicksilver  mines  which  were  formeriy 
g  very  productive.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  brimstone,  are  found.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  collected  sbnndantly  in  the  coast-plain,  and  constittttes  an 
I  important  article  of  traffic. 

P  The  vegetable  produce  is  equally  varied.  European  grains  and  fruits, 
^  as  well  as  maize  and  rice,  flourish  in  the  more  temperate  districts,  while 
^  the  warmer  valleys  supply  abundant  crops  of  tropical  plants,  among  which 
^  are  found  the  sugar-cane  and  the  cocoa-plant.  Cinchona-bark,  copaiva- 
.  balsam,  and  oopal,  are  collected  ft'om  the  forests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
f  country ;  wax  is  procured  in  abundance,  and  indigo  grows  spontaneously. 
,  Vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  caoutchouc,  together  with  numerous  gums  and 
resins,  are  also  obtained  from  the  same  region.  Upon  the  shores  of  Lake 
f  Titicaca  (at  an  elevation  of  12,700  feet)  barley  and  oats  grow,  but  wheat 
I  does  not  succeed. 

.       Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  by  the  Indians  and  mixed 

^  races,  but  most  of  the  finer  articles  of  manufacture  are  obtained  from 

Europe.    Gold  and  silver  are  skiliully  worked  into  trinkets,  and  various 

articles  either  of  use  or  ornament,  in  lima  and  elsewhere.    There  are  sJso 

I    some  works  in  iron  and  other  metals. 

I       An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  with  Peru  and  the 

other  States  upon  the  west  coast  of  South  America.    The  articles  which 

Peru  supplies  to  the  markets  of  Europe  are  the  precious  metals,  saltpetre, 

'    cinchona-bark,  vi9nna  and  sheep's  wool,  chinchilla  fur,  and  (of  late  years) 

guano.    The  latter  substance,  which  is  now  extensively  used  in  our  own 

country  as  a  manure,  is  obtained  principally  from  the  little  group  of  the 

I     Chincha  Islands,  lying  off  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  Lima.    Every 

variety  of  British  manufactured  goods  are  imported.    Considerable 

I     traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  adjacent  South  American  States,  as  well  as 

with  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  (Antral  America,  to  all  of  which  Peru 

supplies  sugar,  wines,  brandy,  salt,  and  articles  of  minor  importance. 

The  internal  trade  of  all  the  South  American  countries  is  impeded  by 
the  want  of  good  roads,  and  goodft  are  mostly  transported  upon  the  backs 
of  labourers,  who  carry  heavy  burdens  throes  the  mountain-paths. 

(840.)  National  DioitioM^  Towns. —  9tr\x  is  divided  into  eleven  depart- 
ments, besides  the  two  littoral  provinces  of  Piura  and  Callao. 

The  capital  of  Per' i  is  Lima,  which  stands  on  the  small  river  Bimac,  in 
a  fine  valley,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  sea.  Lima  is  a  regular 
and  well-btult  city,  but  (owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes)  the  houses 
are  all  low, — rarely  more  than  one  story  in  height,  with  the  roofs  flat.  Of 
the  pablic  buildings,  Uie  Oithedral,  which  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  and 
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contains  his  remains,  is  the  most  striking,  and  posseaoes  sk  rich  i:J 
splendid  interior.  Iliere  are  numerous  churches  and  ch«pel«,  beside^  J 
great  manjr  convents  and  nunneries.  Lima  has  about  80,O00  m]ia.biis£i 
CaUao  (5000  inhabitants),  the  port  of  Lima,  is  strongly  fortified, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic 

TmxiBo,  on  the  coast  to  the  nordiward  of  CaUao,  has  90O0  iDhs 
and  considerable  trade.    Payta  (celebrated  in  the  nairadTc  of  Anscc 
voyages)  is  a  small  sea-port  further  to  the  northward,  bat  is  now  ie~r 
important  than  formerly. 

Pcuco  (12,000  inhabitants),  on  the  interior  table-land,   to  the  dotd- 
east  of  Lima,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  14,000  feet  aboYe  the  <». 
and  has  throughout  the  year  a  climate  which  resembles  a  cold  Elnglii: 
winter.  Adjacent  to  it  are  valuable  silver  mines.   Guamangai^  sUso  in  ;b 
interior,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Lima,  has  26,000  inhabitants. 

CkECo(40,000  inhabitants)  is  the  principal  place  in  the  moantain-icgkiL 
and  the  second  city  in  the  country  for  size  and  population.  It  lies  J2  ^i 
distance  of  nearly  400  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  Lima,  in  a  wii- 
valley  elevated  1 1 ,300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  soe 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  make  leather  and  famitnre  wa: 
considerable  skill  Cuzco  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Pem^Ii^ 
monarchy,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  New  World,  and  masr 
architectural  and  other  remain  of  the  time  of  the  Incas  are  stiii  s 
existence. 

The  larger  portion  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  south  of  Fern,  belongs  v 
this  republic.  Upon  its  western  shore  is  Ptoio,  a  place  of  some  trade, 
with  9000  inhabitants.  Arequipa^  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes 
(at  a  height  of  7850  feet  above  the  sea),  has  35,000  inhabitanta,  and  is  c^ 
of  the  b^built  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  South  America.  It  bss, 
however,  been  frequently  injured  by  earthquakes.  Yslay  (or  Bay),  oc 
the  neighbouring  coast,  is  the  port  of  Arequipa.  Arica,  die  chief  per. 
of  sou£ern  Pern,  is  a  small  place,  but  has  considerable  trade.  Ig^ijtt, 
still  further  south,  has  valuable  saltpetre  mines  in  its  neighbombood. 

(841.)  Peru  constitutes  a  republic,  under  the  administration  of  a  Fr^ 
dent  and  a  Congress,  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  United  Stales 
of  North  America  But  the  country  has  long  been  in  an  unsettled  condi- 
tion, and  the  four  southern  departments  at  one  time  separated  tbemselves 
from  the  remaining  provinces,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  separase 
state,  under  the  tide  of  the  South  Peruvian  Republic  The  Romsc 
Catholic  religion  prevails  here,  as  throughout  South  America,  excepdos 
among  such  of  the  native  tribes  as  have  not  been  converted  u 
Christianity. 

SECTION  V. — BOLIVIA. 

(842.)  Boundaries  and  Extent.  —  Bolivia  is  bounded  od 
the  north-west  and  north  by  Peru,  on  the  north-east  and  east 
by  Brazil,  on  the  south  by  La  Plata  and  Chili,  and  on  s 
small  portion  of  its  western  frontier  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  its  sea-coast  is  of  very  limited  extent,  reaching  little 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  this  maritime  tract  is  di- 
vided from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  tho  stupendous  Cor- 
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dilleras,  or  mountain-chaiiiSy  of  the  interior.  The  whole 
area  of  Bolivia  is  probably  not  less  than  473,000  square 
xniles. 

(843.)  Natural  Features^  Climate^  Sfc.  —  No  country  on 
the  globe  has  a  greater  variety  of  physical  aspect,  soil,  cli- 
xaatOy  and  productions,  than  Bolivia.     The  western  half  in- 
cludes the  highest  plateaus  and  mountain-ridges  of  the  Andes, 
^which  exhibit  col^  naked,  and  dreary  plains  on  their  sum- 
mits,  though  everywhere  intersected  by  deep  and  fertile 
valleys.    But  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  cordillera  are  covered 
-with  vegetation,  and  spread  out  into  the  immense  lowland 
plains  which  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Para- 
I   guay.     The  maritime  region,  along  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  is 
wholly  sterile,  and  forms  part  of  the  desert  of  Atacama  (Axt. 
812> 

The  mineral  prodactioni  of  the  conntry  include  gold,  silver,  mercmy, 
tin,  and  copper ;  but  many  of  the  mines  have  been  long  since  exhausted, 
and  few  of  them  are  at  present  worked  to  any  advantage. 

,  The  vegetation  of  the  interior  plains  includes  all  the  more  valu- 
able productions  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  part  of  the 
American  continent,  and  forests  of  almost  bounmiess  extent  cover  vast 

,  tracts  of  country.  The  cactus  abounds  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Cordilleras  (at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea),  and  attains  in 
some  cases  a  height  of  forty  feet  Below  this  is  a  zone  of  acacias,  and 
at  a  lower  level  are  the  bamboo  and  numerous  tree-ferns.  The  mate, 
or  Paraguay  tea-plant,  is  extensively  spread  over  the  eastern  plains  ;  the 
copaiva  balsam,  and  die  dnchona-bark,  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  cocaptree  is  abundant  in  Bolivia,  as  well  as  in  Pern, 
and  the  natives  of  both  countries  universally  masticate  its  lea^  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Malays  chew  the  fruit  of  the  betel-nut  Cofiec, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  maize,  mandioc,  batatas,  guavas, 
and  many  other  fruits,  arc  all  common,  and  several  of  them  cnltivatcd 
to  a  limited  extent     The  coffee  grown  here  is  of  excellent  quality. 

(844.)  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Bolivia  amounted, 
in  1865,  to  2,326,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  whites. 
The  remainder  consist  either  of  Indians  or  mixed  races. 
Many  of  the  native  tribes  are  intelligent  and  industrious: 
some  of  them  are  engaged  in  pastoral  occupations,  and  others 
in  the  culture  of  the  potato. 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Bolivians  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  people  of  Peru.  Some  coarse  cotton  and  wooUen  cloths  are  made, 
and  a  gocMi  deal  of  leather  is  prepared ;  the  numerous  sheep,  vicunas, 
and  other  <inimA)»^  supplv  abundant  materials  for  the  latter  pursuit 
The  commerce  of  Bolivia  labours  under  great  disadvantages,  owing  to 
the  mountainoos  nature  of  great  part  of  the  country,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  commnzdcation  between  ttie  interior  and  the  sea.    Even  tho 
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precioiif  metals  will  not  in  all  cases  bear  tbe  ooat  of  the   Isibonr: 
transit  across  the  mqnntains,  upon  the  backs  of  moles  or  other   beasts 
burden,  and  wheeled  vehides  are  unknown.    Some  geld  and    air  * 
with  bark,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  vioona^  are  exported,  z: 
European  manufactures  imported — chiefly  by  waj  of  Arica    ^€m  ,:■ 
coast  of  Fern),  through  which  port  most  of  the  foreign  trmde  of*  Bob^ 


(845.)  Natkmal  Ditntiatu,  fpe.  ~  Boliyia  is  diTided  into  nine  depc- 
ments.     The  city  of  Chwquiaaca  ( 12,000  inhabitants),  which   lies  ir : 
fine  valley  upon  Uie  table-land  of  the  interior,  at  an  altitude  of  99O0  te^ 
above  the  sea,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.    About  seventy  miles  to  ±. 
south-west  is  Potoai,  fonnerly  celebrated  for  its  rich  nunes  of  ahc 
The  town  of  Potosi  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain   of  the  sht 
name,  at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.    At  one  time  it  is  said  ^ 
have  had  160,000  inhabitants,  but  the  mines  are  now  of  little  value,  «c^ 
the  population  is  reduced  to  9000.     Cochabamba,  to  the  k.  vr.  of  de 
capital,  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  district,  and  has  25,00O  inir 
bitants.     Sania  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (9000  inhabitants)  lies  in  the  mr^ 
of  the  immense  plains  of  the  interior,  at  the  foot  of  the  most  disae: 
offsets  from  the  eastern  cordillera. 

The  town  of  La  Paz  (40,000  inhabitants)  lies  at  a  short  distsart 
frcaa  the  &  b.  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  has  considerable  txans- 
trade.  A  small  island  in  the  lake  is  celebrated  in  Indian  traditkia  tf 
the  spot  where  Manco  Capac,  the  divinely -appointed  lawgiver  of  dk 
Peruvian  race,  was  first  entrusted  with  his  sacred  mission.  Cobija,  or 
Puerto-ia-Mar,  the  only  sea-port  of  Bolivia,  is  a  wretched  places  Us 
possesses  a  small  amount  of  trade. 

(846.)  The  government  of  Bolivia  is  republican  in  fonn  ;  bnt  tbepR* 
sident  is  elected  for  life,  and  has  the  privilege  of  naming  his  saooefi^r. 
There  is  a  legislative  body  composed  of  throe  chambers,  and  the  fidks: 
amount  of  political  and  zeligions  freedom  is  secured  by  the  ranoos  ei- 
stitutions. 

Both  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  formerly  included  under  the  dominion  « 
Spain.  Peru  became  independent  of  Spain  in  1822.  The  battk  tf 
Ayacucho,  fought  in  1824,  completely  destroyed  the  power  of  Spain  oc 
the  South  American  continent,  and  Bolivia  was  erected  into  an  indepea- 
dent  republic  in  1825. 

SECTION  VI.  —  CHUJ. 

(847.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Chili  is  a  long  and  nar- 
row country  on  the  western  side  of  South  America.  Upon 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  divide  it  from  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  upon  tbt 
north  by  Bolivia,  and  on  the  west  and  south  bj  the  IVific 
Ocean.  The  length  of  Chili  from  north  to  i^uth  is  1150 
miles ;  but  its  breadth  nowhere  exceeds  130  miles,  and  if 
less  than  90  miles  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
country.  The  area  of  the  territory  is  170,000  square  miles 
(rather  more  than  twice  the  dimensions  of  Great  Britain). 
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(848.^  Natural  Features,  Climate,  S^,  —  The  greater  part 
of  Chill  is  covered  with  hills  which  diverge  from  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes,  and  which  graduaUj  diminish  in  height 
as  they  recede  from  the  parent  ridge.     These  chains  are 
divided  bj  vailejs,  many  of  which  are  broad  and  fertile, 
though  others  are  mere  ravines.     The  rivers  all  have  short 
courses ;  most  of  them  are  mere  mountain-streams,  and  few 
preserve  a  perennial  flow  of  water.     The  longest  is  the  Bio- 
bio  (in  the  southern  division  of  the  country),  which  has  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  brings  down  a  great  body  of 
water.     The  Maypu,  farther  to  the  northward,  is  also  a  con- 
siderable stream. 

The  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  Chili  are  in  the  touthcni  half 
of  the  country.  Towards  the  north  the  hills  become  more  bleak  and  naked, 
and  only  exhibit  a  scanty  bmshwood  ;  even  this  disappears  towards  ^ 
border  of  Bolivia,  where  the  Chilian  fixHitier  indndes  part  of  the  desert- 
plain  of  Atacama. 

The  great  cordillera  which  forms  the  eastern  frontier  of  Chili  is  re- 
markable for  the  numeroos  yolcanic  summits  which  it  contains :  few  of 
these,  howerer,  are  in  a  stale  of  actirity.  But  earthquakes  are  of  veiy 
freqnent  oceonenoe,  and  sometimeA  oocasnon  the  most  tremendous  de- 
vastation. 

The  climate  of  Chili  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  the  rains  fidl  in  the 
winter  months — from  Jane  to  September,  and  Uie  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  speedily  covered  with  a  carpet  of  wild  flowers  and  Terdnre. 
In  the  southern  provinces,  especially,  a  profuse  vegetation  prevails,  and 
dense  forests  cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface.  Among  the  mineral 
productions  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  but  copper  is  the 
only  one  of  these  worked  to  any  extent  Many  other  minerals  are  also 
found,  including  coal  of  good  quality,  which  is  extensively  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Conception. 

(849.)  Inhabitants, —  The  popalation  of  Chili  amounted 
(in  1868)  to  1,568,000.  The  majority  are  either  of  Spanish, 
or  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian,  descent.  The  Indians  of 
pure  blood  are  few  in  number,  and  are  only  found  to  the 
southward  of  the  river  Biobio,  in  the  province  of  Araucania» 
of  which  they  form  the  sole  inhabitants. 

The  Araucanians  are  a  bold  and  warlike  race,  and  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independence  of  Spanish  rule.  At  the 
present  time,  though  nominally  under  the  Chiliian  sway,  Araucania 
really  constitutes  a  distinct  territory,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  under  a 
goremment  of  their  own. 

The  Chilians  (or  Chileiiofl)  are  regarded  as  possessing  superior  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence,  and  as  being  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  that  indolence  which  is  so  common  a  characteristic  of  the 
Bpaoiflh  race.    The  females  preserve  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  maimer 
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which  forms  the  commoa  and  well-known  charm  of  their  Spar£ 
coantrywomen.  In  the  towns  of  Chili  (and  indeed  throoglioat  S^i. 
America),  the  evening  forms  the  period  of  general  gaiety*  U^  and  ace 
enjojment :  the  shops  are  then  lighted  np,  the  streets  and  poliiie  waa 
crowded  with  idlers  of  all  classes,  anxious  to  enjoy  the  cooling  and  r- 
freshing  breeze,  and  nnmeroos  amusements  are  carried  on,  both  in  c 
oat  of  doors. 

Both  agricnltoral  and  mining  pnrsnits  are  extenairely  carried  oc  r 
ChilL  Oxen  are  reared  to  an  immense  extent  (particalarly  in  :i^ 
southern  provinces),  single  farms  sometimes  possessing  from  15,006  r 
20,000  head  of  cattle.  Kaize  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  discim 
wheat  and  barlev  in  the  more  southern  tracts.  Hemp  is  also  raised  r. 
the  northern  provinces,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  potatoes.  Baii^' 
methods  of  farming  are  of  the  rudest  ^nd,  and  the  amonnt  of  product  ^ 
very  much  below  die  capabilities  of  the  soil  Still,  however,  there  s  . 
surplus  of  grain  for  exportation. 

Copper  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Chili,  and  the  mines  are  rs^ 
numerous,  especially  in  the  norUiem  districts.  Some  of  the  or  » 
smelted  on  the  spot,  by  aid  of  the  native  coal,  but  laige  qnansities  st 
annually  shipped  to  Swansea,  and  a  great  deal  is  sent  to  the  £&< 
Indies  and  the  United  States.  Some  silver  is  also  worked,  and  is  chirr  r 
supplied  to  the  English  market 

The  chief  manufactures  are  earthenware  jars,  hempen  cloths,  cordve. 
soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  brandy.  Hie  foreign  commerce  is  soperior  - 
amount  to  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Sosu 
America,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  An  inuuense  number  of  hides  M!f 
exported,  besides  copper,  silver,  wheat,  wool,  and  hemp.  The  mexais 
and  hides  are  chiefly  sent  to  Europe;  wheat,  flour,  jerked  beef,  ar' 
fruits,  to  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  other  countries  of  South  Ameiica.  hj 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  Great  Brit&ii 
and  the  manufactures  of  our  country  are  extensively  imported  into  Chu. 
The  linens  of  Germany;  the  sUks,  papers,  perfumes,  wines,  asc. 
brandies,  of  France;  the  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  prodnctions  c^ 
the  United  States,  are  also  among  the  articles  of  ChUian  con8iimptio&. 

(850.)  iVa<idna/Z>ivifiVm«,{|t;.— Chili  is  dirided  into  thirteen  province 
The  capital  of  the  republic  is  the  city  of  Santiago  (30,000  inhabitantsX 
situated  in  the  interior,  on  an  afliuent  of  the  river  Maypu.  Valparaup 
(50,000  inhabitants),  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  country,  and  one  r:* 
the  most  flourishing  seats  of  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  Ues  re 
the  north-westward  of  Santiago.  A  line  of  railway  between  VaJparaiik.. 
and  the  capital,  passing  through  the  fertile  valley  of  QniUota,  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction. 

Coquimbo  or  La  Serena  (8000  inhabitants),  on  the  coast  to  the  nort!:* 
ward,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  exports  a  great  deal  of  the 
mineral  produce.  The  town  of  Conceptiant  in  one  of  the  soutbcn 
provinces,  lies  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Biobio; 
Talcahuano,  at  the  entrance  of  Conception  Bay,  forms  its  port.  Coo- 
ception  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed,  by  earthquakes  and  other  cansec, 
but  has  still  a  population  of  10,000. 

Valdivia,  the  southernmost  province  of  the  Chilian  mainland,  ooDtains 
the  port  of  that  name,  with  SOOO  inhabitants.  Adjacent  to  iti  fnitber 
extremity  is  the  large  island  of  Chiloo,  which  forms  the  most  lontlien 
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province  of  the  republic  Chiloe  is  a  fertile  territory:  the  interior 
abounds  in  cattle,  and  the  coasts  and  harbours  in  fish.  The  inhabitants 
are  partly  whites,  and  partly  Arancanian  Indians  and  people  of  mixed 
blood.     San  Carba,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  has  2000  inhabitants. 

(851.)  Chili  is  a  republic,  under  the  goyemment  of  a  president,  a 
senate,  and  a  house  of  representatiTes.  It  remained  a  colony  of  Spain 
until  1810,  when  a  revolution  occurred,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  established  in  1817.  Since  that  time  it  has  enjoyed 
a  greater  share  of  tranquillity  than  most  of  the  South  American 
States. 

SECTION  Vn.  —  LA  PLATA. 

(852.)  Boundaries  and  Extent. —  The  provinceB  embraced 
under  the  general  appellation  of  La  Plata  occupy  a  large 
tract  in  the  interior  and  eastern  portion  of  South  America ; 
most  of  them  are  situated  within  the  basin  of  the  great 
river  whence  they  derive  their  name.  Upon  the  north  thej 
are  bounded  by  Bolivia,  upon  the  east  bj  Brazil  and  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic^  on  the  south  by  Patagonia^  and  on 
the  west  by  Chili. 

La  Plata  includes  fifteen  distinct  territories,  each  of  which 
is  nominally  a  separate  republic  Three  of  the  number  — 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  (more  recently)  Buenos  Ayres  — 
have  become  politically  detached  from  the  others,  and  now 
rank  as  independent  powers :  the  rest  are  united  into  a 
general  confederacy,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata,  or  Argentine  Bepublic. 

(853.)  Natural  Features^  ClinuUe,  S^c.  —  The  greater  por- 
tion of  La  Plata  is  an  immense  plain,  which  stretches  be- 
tween the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  southern  half  of  this  plain  includes  the  vast 
levels  of  the  Pampas,  which  have  been  already  described. 
Li  its  central  part  is  an  extensive  tract  known  as  the  desert 
of  Las  Salinas,  in  which  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence ;  the  rivers  here  have  no  outlets,  and 
lose  themselves  in  salt-water  lakes  or  marshes.  But  the 
eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  plain,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  include  exten- 
sive tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil. 

The  high  valleys  situated  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  region,  ^amongst 
the  inland  ofisets  of  the  Andes,  are  in  general  watered  and  fertile ; 
they  aie  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  wheat  and  maize,  whilst 
abundant  pasturage  is  found  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains. 

The  1^  de  la  Plata  carries  off  the  drainage  of  the  huger  portion  of 
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this  extenuTO  territofj.  But  in  the  wettem  pot  of  the  plain  of  t? 
Plunpfts  there  is  an  extensire  and  complicated  system  of  inland  waicr 
(embracing  the  riTen  Diamante,  Desagoadcro,  and  othecsX  ^vrbkdi  i^ 
minatcs  in  the  laige  salt  lake  of  Une-lanqoen.  The  sail  obtsLioed  h 
eraporation  from  this  lake  was  ibnneriy  largely  consmaed  in  Bbcb^- 
Ayres. 

The  climate  of  this  large  territory  of  coorae  exhibits  oonndenbu 
Tsriety ;  the  northern  parts  are  hot,  excepting  within  the  higber  distncft 
adjacent  to  the  mountain  Cordilleras.  In  the  south,  a  cooler  teanperacn 
prevails,  and  the  proTince  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  a  climate  ■  **«^MnVgf 
that  of  many  portions  of  Southern  Europe  ;  though  the  siunmer  heat  .< 
greater,  and  the  cold  of  winter  less  genmlly  perceptible.     The  dbac^' 
of  temperature  are  often,  however,  sudden  and  considerable,  and  li^ 
winds  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  ^  " v^ff^**"* 
The  northerlr  winds,  which  are  hot,  resemble  in  their  effects  the  ainxfi 
of  Southern  Europe,  while  the  south-west  wind,  or  pampero,  brii^  wsk 
it  the  cold  air  from  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Andea.    Tlie  rai& 
are  generally  most  abundant  before  the  setting-in  of  the  cold 


(854.)  Inhabitants. — ^The  total  population  of  the  La  Flsti 
territory  is  loosely  estimated  at  about  2,500,000— »a  sraal 
number  for  so  extensive  a  region.  But  only  a  minatc 
fraction  of  tbe  land  is  under  cultivation,  nearly  the  whale 
consisting  of  open  pasture-grounds.  The  State  of  Baentf 
Ayres,  the  former  head  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy,  ha^ 
350,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  La  Plata  the  population  consists  chkf  r 
of  whites —  mostly  of  Spanish  descent,  though  in  Buenos  Ayres  dK-n 
are  numerous  English  and  IVencfa,  with  other  foreigners.  The  nmnhfr 
of  Indians  becomes  greater  towards  the  northward,  and  in  some  of  tbe 
provinces  they  fonn  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Many  of  these  are  the  de- 
scendants of  tribes  who  were  early  civilised  by  the  Jesuits,  and  fane 
settled  agricultural  conmiunities.  But  other  parts  of  the  country  air 
still  in  the  possession  of  warlike  and  savage  tribes. 

The  wealth  of  La  Plata  consists  in  its  immense  herds  of  horses  aad 
oxen,  which  ase  reared  upon  the  vast  plains  of  the  pampas.  Horse  an^ 
ox  hides,  and  horns,  form  the  staple  articles  of  the  trade  with  forags 
countries,  the  greater  portion  of  which  centres  in  the  dty  of  Buenff 
Ayres.  Upwards  of  a  million  of  ox-hides  are  annually  exported  theact 
together  with  numerous  cow-hides,  horse-hides,  and  skins  of  odm 
animals — indnding  those  of  the  sheep,  goat,  calf,  deer,  and  chindiilli 
furs. 

Sheep's-wool,  horse-hair,  dried  beef,  tallow,  bones,  and  hide-paring& 
also  constitute  important  articles  of  export,  and  indicate  the  genenl 
character  of  industrial  pursuits  in  this  region  of  the  globe.  Hie  oxes 
and  other  animals  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  left  to  run  wild  in  the  psm- 
pas,  but  tiie  limits  belonging  to  different  proprieton  are  marked  out,  ind 
indicated  by  definite  landmariLS.  The  stock  of  cattle  within  the  iro- 
vince  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  is  estimated  to  amount  to  between  toee 
-and  four  millions,  and  the  number  ia  doubtless  on  the  incTMSSi 
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Wheat,  rice,  maiie,  and  nnmeroiis  fimits,  are  g^wn  in  many  portion* 
[  of  this  territory  ;  and  in  some  of  the  northern  tracts,  tobacco,  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  other  tropical  productions,  are  capable  of  successful 
cnltiTation.  Bnt  a  very  limited  amoont  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
agriciUtare.  In  Paraguay  the  most  important  article  of  produce  is  the 
yerba-mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  largely  consumed  in  most  of  the 
South  American  countries:  this  plant  is  also  found  in  an  indigenous  state 
in  the  province  of  Salta,  more  to  the  northward. 

The  mineral  weidth  of  La  PhUa  is  considerable,  and  small  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  exported.  The  miniug  districts  Ue  chiefly 
in  the  western  and  north-westeqi  portions  of  the  territory. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  La  Plata;  coarse  woollen  stuffs  are 
made  in  some  places,  particularly  the  short  riding-cloaks  (or  ponchos) 
which  are  uniyersally  worn  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
South  America.  But  most  manufactured  articles  are  imported,  chiefly 
from  Britain,  with  which  country  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  republic  is  carried  on.  Besides  cotton  and  other  textile 
fabrics,  the  imports  comprise  wine,  brandy,  earthenware,  glass,  jewellerr, 
and  hats  ;  with  sugar,  cofiee,  tobacco,  and  large  quantities  of  sidt  (chieuy 
from  St.  Ubes  and  Cadiz),  used  in  curing  the  flesh  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  oxen  which  are  annually  slaughtered  for  their  hides. 

A  great  deal  of  internal  traffic  is  carried  on  between  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  roads  are  generally  better  than  in  most  parts  of  South 
America.  But  the  boundless  facilities  for  communication  that  are  pre- 
sented by  the  great  rivers  are  at  present  almost  entirely  neglected. 

(855.)  Natural  Divisions^  ToumSy  Sfc, —  The  names  of  the 
provinces  comprised  within  the  territory  of  La  Plata,  with 
the  chief  town  of  each,  are  as  follow  :  — 


Bamot  Ayrei 

SmUFe  -  - 

Entre  Rios  - 

Conientes  - 

Cordova  -  - 

Santiago  -  - 
Tucuman 

Salta   -    .  . 

Catainarca  • 


Cniieftown. 
Buenoa  Ayret. 
SanU  F6. 
B^Jada,  or  Parana* 
Corrientei. 
CordoTa. 

Santiago  del  EiCero. 
Tucuman. 
Salta. 
Catamarca. 


Chief  town. 

Rioja Rioja, 

San  Jaan  -    -    .    .    -    San  Juan. 
Mendoaa  --.<.-    Mendoaa. 
San  Lull       .    .    -    .    ban  Luic 


Paragoaj      ....    Assumption. 
Banda    Oricntale,    or 
Uruguaj     .    -    .    .    Monte  Video. 


The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  (122,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public of  that  name,  and  the  former  seat  of  general  goTemment  for  the 
Argentine  Confederacy,  lies  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata.  It  is  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  foreign  trade.  Buenos  Ajrres 
is  regularly  built,  but  contains  few  public  buildings  of  any  note,  except 
the  cathedral  The  town  of  Parana — a  small  place  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  (250  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres)  is  the 
present  seat  of  government  for  the  general  confederacy. 

Few  of  the  other  towns  of  La  Plata  require  any  especial  mention,  ex- 
cepting Monte  Video,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  which  it 
also  the  scat  of  considerable  foreign  trade.  The  commerce  of  llonte 
Video  was  seriously  injured  by  the  long-continued  prevalence  of  hostilities 
between  the  Banda  Orientale  and  Uie  neighbouring  state  of  Buenos 
Ayjes,  but  it  is  now  reTiving.    The  towns  in  the  interior  of  La  Plata 
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mre  all  of  email  size,  and  of  little  importance.  Carmgn^  a  smAll  fiettlcEM 
on  the  nr.  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a  short  distance  above  its  znonth,  i 
longs  to  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

(856.)  The  provinces  of  La  Plata  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  h 
assorted  their  independence  in  1816.  They  snbsequenUj  fbcmecl  thez 
selves  into  a  federal  republic,  each  State  having  a  sqMurate  govcrmnept 
its  own,  and  the  whole  being  united  into  a  general  conledesacx.  £a 
the  union  between  them  has  become  little  more  than  nominal,  thoo^ 
for  general  purposes  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  regarded  as  the  b&j 
of  the  confederacy,  and  maintains  the  relations  of  the  country  wis 
foreign  nations.  Di  all  the  States,  the  president  or  governor 
nearly  absolute  power. 


(857.)  Pabaouat  embraces  the  peninsular  territory  ^vhich  lies  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  above  their  jasctica. 
It  includes  an  area  of  87,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  alxre 
1,000,000.  On  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  Iram  Spaai*^ 
rule,  the  people  of  Paraguay  refused  to  acknowledge  the  anthor^  ^ 
the  central  government  of  the  confederation,  and  this  province  l^^g  asa 
formed  an  inde|)endent  state. 

Assumption  (or  Ascencion),  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  on  the  left  boak 
of  the  Paraguay  ;  it  has  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  oa  sobk 
trade,  chiefly  in  the  export  of  the  mat^  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  giws 
abundantly  in  the  surrounding  district. 

(858.)  The  republic  of  Uruouat,  or  Bairda  Orientals,  lies  to  & 
eastward  of  the  river  Uruguay;  and  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  thf 
La  Plata  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  embracing  a  compact  territoiy  of 
about  71,000  square  miles,  with  (in  1859)  a  population  of  S14O0(L 
Its  capital  is  the  city  of  Monte  Video. 

Monte  Video  stands  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  northern  fdde  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.  Its  harbour  forms  a  circular  basin,  which 
opens  to  the  south-west,  and  on  its  opposite  side  is  a  hill  from  which  sbe 
city  derives  its  name.  Monte  Video  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a  citadd, 
and  is  regularly  built :  it  has  about  35,000  inhabitants. 


(859.)  Patagokia,  a  large  country  which  occupies  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent,  extends  from  the  frontier  of  la 
Plata  southward  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  mountain-chain  of  the 
Andes  stretches  along  its  western  border,  but  the  greater  part  of  I^ta- 
gonia,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  coonsta  oft 
sterile  plain,  which  has  a  gradual  dope  towards  the  s£>re8  of  the  At- 
lantic The  sovereignty  over  Patagonia  is  claimed  by  the  AigmciiM 
republic. 

No  part  of  this  country  is  cultivated.  The  few  iidiabitants,  who  are 
uncivilised  native  tribes,  subsist  on  their  herds  of  horses  and  by  the 
produce  of  the  chase.  Great  numbers  of  wild  cattle  are  found  within 
this  region,  as  well  as  guanacoes,  emus,  armadillos,  and  other  animak 
Pumas  and  wolves  are  also  frequent,  and  seals  and  other  marine  animals 
frequent  the  coastSL 

The  inhabitants  of  Patagonia  were  described  by  the  older  voyagers  as 
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a  race  of  giants,  and  are  really  a  tall  and  mascolar  people,  averaging 
about  six  feet  in  height  They  lead  a  nomadic  life,  llie  Faegians, 
i^ho  inhabit  the  mountain-region,  and  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  archi- 
pelago, are  a  people  of  diminntive  stature,  and  live  chieflj  by  fi^ng, 

(860.)  The  Falkland  lBLA2a>8,  situated  off  the  eastern  coasts  of 
South  America,  are  about  200  miles  distant  from  the  entrance  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  They  consist  of  two  large  islands — East  and  West  Falk- 
land, which  are  divided  by  a  channel  called  Falkland  Sound — with  up- 
wards of  200  smaller  islets.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  6000 
square  miles,  of  which  East  Falkland  includes  3000,  and  WestFiUkland 
2000.     The  smaller  islands  make  up  the  remainder. 

The  coasts  of  these  islands  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  some  of 

which   form  good  harbours.    A  chain  of  hills  crosses  East  Falkland 

from  east  to  west,  and  varies  between  800  and  2300  feet  in  altitude  ; 

but  the  land  is  in  general  low  and  imdulating.    The  average  height  of 

West  Falkland  appears  to  exceed  that  of  the  eastern  island,  Uiough  the 

highest  elevations  are  found  upon  the  latter.    A  large  proportion  of  the 

*     surface  consists  of  moorland  and  black  bog,  with  abundance  of  peat, 

'      which  furnishes  good  fuel ;  but  in  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  valleys 

the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  herbage.    There  are  few  rivers, 

'      but  springs  and  ponds  of  fresh  water  are  numerous. 

I  The  clunate  of  the  Falkland  Islands  resembles  that  of  England,  but 

with  a  less  range  of  temperature.    Bain  is  frequent,  but  rarely  of  long 

continuance. 

There  are  no  trees  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  but  a  few  bushes  occur  ; 
the  most  valuable  productions  are  their  grasses,  some  of  which  grow  to 
large  size —  especially  the  species  called  the  tussae  grass,  which  covers 
extensive  mossy  tracts.  Turnips  are  cultivated  with  partial  success,  but 
potatoes  will  not  grow,  nor  does  grain  ripen :  the  land  appears  better 
adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  In  East  Falkland  there  are  great 
numbers  of  wild  oxen,  besides  a  small  breed  of  wild  horses.  Sheep 
thrive  on  particular  spots,  but  the  general  pasturage  is  not  suitable  for 
them.    Wild  pigs  are  found  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  discovered  in  1592.  The  French,  Spa- 
niards, and  British,  have  at  various  times  formed  settlements  on  their 
shores,  and  more  recently  the  Gk>vemment  of  Buenos  Ayres  esta- 
blished a  colony  at  Port  Louis,  on  the  island  of  East  Falkland.  But 
this  was  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1833,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Britain  over  the  whole  group  is  now  acknowledged.  The  settlement  of 
Stanley,  at  the  head  of  Port  William  (upon  the  coast  of  East  Falk- 
land) is  a  free  port.  Vessels  passing  round  Cape  Horn  occasionally 
Tisit  these  islands,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  supplies  of  water  and  freui 
proTisions,  and  they  are  frequented  by  nnmerons  American,  French,  and 
other  whalers  and  sealing  vessels. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

AinSTSAUA. 
SECTION  I. — PHYSICAL  OEOGBAPHT. 

(861.)  Extent  and  Boundaries.  —  Anstralia  lies  wboHj 
within  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  most  northern  poiac 
of  the  Australian  continent,  Cape  York,  is  10^  42'  to  the 
south  of  the  equator;  Cape  Wilson,  its  southern  extxemitj, 
is  in  39^  9^  8.  latitude.  A  straight  line  drawn  betwe^i  thek 
points  measures  upwards  of  2000  miles,  but  the  average  ex- 
tent of  Australia  u:om  north  to  south  is  about  1200  mii^ 
The  most  western  point  of  the  Australian  mainland  (called 
Steep  Point)  is  113°,  and  the  most  eastern.  Cape  Bjron, 
153**  47',  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  its  greatest  di- 
mensions in  this  direction  are  equal  to  2400  miles. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Australia  is  about  three  Tnillmn^ 
of  square  miles — an  area  more  than  four-fiflhs  as  great  as 
that  of  £urope.  But  although  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
either  of  the  other  continents,  jet  its  unbroken  form,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  solid  land  which  stretches  between 
its  opposite  seas,  impart  to  the  climate  and  productions  of 
Australia  a  much  more  strictly  continental  character  than 
belongs  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  European  mainland. 

Upon  the  east^  the  shores  of  Australia  are  washed  bj  Ihe 
Pacific,  and  upon  the  west  and  north-west  hj  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  channel  of  Torres  Strait^  which  divides  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Australian  continent  from  Kew 
Guinea,  connects  the  basins  of  these  two  great  oceans. 

The  sea  to  the  southward  of  Australia  is  commonlj  de- 
scribed under  the  general  name  of  the   Southern  Ocean.* 

**  This  is  equally  open  to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Bot  an 
imaginaiy  liue  drawn  from  the  soathem  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  to  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  regarded  as  marking  the  limit  between 
those  two  great  Mai. 
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*Xhe  channel  of  Bass's  Strait  washes  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Australia,  and  divides  it  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(862.)  Gul/Sf  BaySf  Sfc — The  shape  of  Australia  is  square 

and  compact,  and  its  shores  are  broken  by  few  large  inlets. 

Xn  this  respect,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  its  formation 

l>ears  more  resemblance  to  that  of  Africa  than  to  either  of 

the  other  continents. 

The  largest  inlet  of  the  Australian  coast  is  the  Gvlfof  Carpentaria^ 
upon  ita  northern  side.  The  eastern  and  sonth-eastem  shores  of  this  gulf 
are  exceedingly  low  and  flat  In  its  sonthern  and  western  part  are  the 
small  g;roupB  of  the  Wellesley  and  Pcllew  Islands,  besides  one  of  larger 
dinaensions,  which  bears  the  name  of  Groote  Eylandt 

The  Gidf  of  Van  Diemen^  further  to  the  westward*  is  formed  by  a 
projecting  tract  of  land  called  Cobnrg  Peninsnla,  and  by  the  two  islands 
of  Melville  and  Bathnrst.  These  islands  are  separated  by  the  channel 
of  Apdey  Strait.  Melville  Island  is  of  the  larger  size  :  both  islands  arc 
thickly  wooded. 

Upon  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  are  Cambridge  Gulf,  Admiralty 
Gulf,  and  several  inlets  of  smaller  sixe.  Shark  Bay,  upon  Uie  western 
coast,  is  formed  in  part  by  a  chain  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Dirk  Hartog  Island.  The  entrance  of  Shark  Bay  is  called 
Geographe  Channel 

The  southern  coast  of  Australia  forms  a  broad  sweep,  generally  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Great  Australian  Bight ;  but  the  only  considerable 
inlets  on  this  side  are  Spence/a  Gulf  and  St,  VinceKft  Gulf,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  called  York  Pe- 
ninsula. Both  of  them  are  deep  estuaries,  and  penetrate  some  distance 
into  the  interior.  Off  the  entrance  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  is  Kangaroo 
Island.  Adjoining  this  to  the  south-eastward  is  Encounter  Bay,  a  broad 
arm  of  the  sea. 

There  are  no  inlets  of  any  considerable  magnitude  upon  the  east  side 
of  Australia,  though  in  many  places,  both  thero  and  elsewhere,  the  coast 
forms  excellent  hivbours. 

Torres  Strait,  which  separates  Australia  from  New  Guinea,  is  ninety 
miles  wide.  The  navigation  of  this  channel  is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  numerous  coral  reefs  and  islets  with  which  it  is  studded. 
From  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  chain  of  coral  reefs,  known  as  the 
**  Great  Barrier  Reef,"  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  as  £Eur  south  as  the 
latitude  of  24°  30'.  Its  average  distance  from  the  coast  is  about  thirty 
miles,  though  in  some  places  it  is  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  shore,  whUe  in  others  it  lies  nearly  a  hundred  miles  off.  The  narrow 
channel  which  lies  between  the  reef  and  the  shore  affords  a  good  and 
safe  passage  for  ships.  Upon  its  outward  side  the  reef  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  deep  sea.  There  are  a  few  openings  in  the  reef  by  which 
vessels  can  pass  between  its  outer  and  inner  sides,  but  their  navigation 
requires  extreme  care.  The  sea  which  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  contains  numerous  coral  rocks  and  islets,  and  is 
generally  distinguished  as  the  Coral  Sea. 

Bas^s  Strait,  which  divides  Australia  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is 
about  a  bandred  and  twenty  miles  in  width.    This  channel  is  also  ob- 
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structed  in  part  by  islands  and  coral  reefs,  though  to  a  mnch  less  eztest 
than  that  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent :  iu  navigatkni  ta, 
however,  dangerous.  At  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait  is  ;be 
group  of  Fumeanx  Islands,  and  at  its  western  extremity  Kin^s  Islamd 
and  Hunter's  Islands — the  latter  of  which  are  immediately  adjacent  tc 
Van  Diemen*s  Land. 

(863.)  Capes,  S^c. — The  principal  headlands  on  the  Aus- 
tralian coast  are  Cape  York,  its  most  northern  point ;  Cape 
Byron,  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  mainland ;  Cape  Howe, 
at  its  south-eastern  extremity;  Wikon  Promontorj,  the 
most  southern  point;  Cape  Leeuwin,  in  the  south-west; 
Steep  Point,  which  forms  its  western  extremity ;  *North-we^ 
Cape,  Cape  Leveque,  and  Cape  Londonderry,  all  upon  the 
line  of  the  north-western  coast 

The  principal  peninsulas  are — that  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  terminating  in  Cape  Tork 
(hence  sometimes  called  Cape  York  Peninsula);  Cobaig 
Peninsula,  upon  the  north  coast,  already  mentioned;  and 
York  Peninsula,  lying  between  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's 
Gulfs,  upon  the  south.  The  latter  terminates  in  Cape 
Spencer. 

(864.)  Surface:  —  Mountains.  —  The  hilly  portions  of 
Australia,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts,  or  to  extend  only  a 
short  distance  inland,  while  the  interior  spreads  out  into 
low  and  flat  plains.  The  highest  mountains  are  in  the 
south-east,  and  are  called  the  Australian  Alps^  which 
form  a  continuous  chain,  at  a  distance  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  miles  from  the  coast.  The  highest  measnred 
peak  of  the  Australian  Alps  (called  '^  Mount  Koskiusko") 
is  6500  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  summit,  even  at  this  moderate 
elevation,  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  all  the  high^ 
portions  of  the  chain  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Australian  Alps,  chains  of  moun- 
tains extend  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast ;  the  beet 
known  portions  of  these  are  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
Liverpool  Bange.  These  ranges,  together  with  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  form  part  of  a  great  cordillera  of  heights  which 
extends  throughout  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, and  is  prolonged  thence  (beneath  the  waters  of  Bass's 
Strait)  into  the  neighbouring  island  of  Tasmania. 

The  Blue  Mountains  (which  are  of  sandstone  fonnation)  lie  inime> 
diately  to  the  north  of  Uie  Australian  A]j«,  and  run  parallel  to  the  coast. 
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Though  of  inconsidenble  devatioii,  they  are  exceedinglj  steep  and 
rugged,  and  are  intenecfeed  hj  deep  and  precipitons  ravines,  which  in 
manj  cases  exhibit  stapendoos  chaams,  enclosed  between  walls  of  rock. 
Moant  York,  the  highest  sommit  of  the  Bine  Mountains,  is  3440  feet 
in  altitude,  and  the  average  height  of  the  range  is  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet.  To  the  westward  of  the  principal  chain  the  country 
continues  hilly  for  some  distance,  and  contains  a  few  detached  groups 
and  isolated  summits ;  among  these  is  the  peak  of  Canobolas^  4631  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  Liverpool  Bange  stretches  to  the  northward  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  is  in  mukj  places  equally  rugged ;  its  summits,  composed  of  naked 
peaks  of  greenstone — a  rolcanic  rock, —  vary  between  2000  and  4000 
feet  in  elevation.  Mount  lindesay,  further  to  the  north  (lat.  28°  30^ 
8.),  is  5700  feet  in  altitude,  and  other  points  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  east  coast  are  probably  of  equal  elevation. 

The  country  which  lies  between  the  above  ranges  and  the  sea  is  an 
undulating  and  watered  region,  penetrated  in  part  by  advanced  spurs  from 
the  mountain-chains,  and  possessing  a  moderate  degree  of  fertility.  Upon 
their  western  or  inland  side,  the  country  forms  for  some  distance  a  succes- 
sion of  high  upland  downs,  varying  from  900  to  2000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Liverpool  Plains,  Brisbane  Plains, 
Darling  Downs,  and  other  appellations.  These  constitute  tracts  of  grazing 
land  of  the  finest  description  ;  but  the  country  afterwards  sinks  towards 
the  interior  into  flat  and  sterile  plains,  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual  as 
scarcely  to  afford  an  outfall  to  the  runnine  waters. 

The  country  lying  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Australian  Alps 
(and  embraced  witUn  the  colony  of  Victoria)  is  a  hilly  and  watered 
district,  with  a  surface  more  generally  diversified  than  any  other  portion 
of  Australia.  Some  of  the  ranges  situated  here  are  embraced  under 
the  names  of  the  Australian  Pyrenees  and  the  Australian  Gram 
pians  ;  the  summit  of  Mount  William,  in  the  latter,  is  4700  feet  above 
theses. 

A  chain  of  heights  extends,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  parallel  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  20 
miles  inland,  and  stretches  thence  into  the  interior.  This  bears  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Flinders  Bange,  and  contains  some  sununits  which  exceed 
3000  feet,  though  the  average  height  is  considerably  less.  There  are  also 
other  ranges,  lying  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  in  this  portion 
of  Australia,  some  of  them  situated  a  considerable  distance  inland ;  but 
their  elevation  is  generally  trifling. 

Chains  of  hills  appear  to  extend  along  great  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Australia,  in  the  same  general  direction  as  those  upon  its  eastern  side ; 
bat  their  elevation  is  nowhere  so  great  In  the  soutn-wgst,  they  bear  the 
name  of  the  Darling  Bange,  and  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  ii^and  :  these  hills  rarely  exceed  2000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, though  some  peaks  are  upwards  of  3000  feet  The  western  coasts, 
to  the  southward  of  Shark  Bay,  are  generally  high  and  rocky ;  thence 
to  the  parallel  of  18°  the  shores  are  frequently  low,  with  hills  at  a  short 
distance  inland :  the  north-western  coast  again  becomes  elevated  and 
rodnr. 

That  portion  of  the  south  coast  which  extends  between  Spencet^s  Gulf 
and  the  neighbourhood  df  EJng  George's  Sound  Qong,  118°  s.)  is  flat. 
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fland^,  and  entirdj  barron,  and  the  adjoining  land  osIf  eleTsted  to  4 
trifling  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  monntatn-chains  in  AuBtralia  lie  generally  in  a  meiidktti. 
duwction.  No  active  volcano  has  been  found  on  this  coatineot,  but  aca 
extinct  volcanoes,  widi  distinctly-marked  craten,  occor  in  the  neiglibccr- 
hood  of  the  sonth  coast  (to  the  westward  of  the  itver  Glcnelgv  wbir: 
enters  the  sea  under  the  meridian  of  141^).  To  the  southward  of  tb* 
Liverpool  Range  (within  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales),  there  i?  * 
bituminous  hill,  named  Mount  Wingen,  which  exhibits  an  iabesase  c-- 
gree  of  heat,  and  emits  sulphureous  vapours. 

Large  portions  of  the  Australian  continent  yet  reBaain  to  be  exploit; 
but  the  interior  has  been  penetrated,  from  various  points,  to  coosider- 
able  distances,  and  with  results  which,  upon  the  whole,  promise  w^Q  fcr 
the  interests  of  the  settler.    There  ore  doubtless  some  tracts  wi:^ 
the  central  interior  which  are  hopelessly  barren,  as  that  visited  )f 
Captain  Sturt  in  1845  (nearly  due  northward  from  Adelaide),  and  ?s« 
marked  upon  our  maps  as  the  Central  Australian  Desert.     At  tk 
furthest  distance  reached  on  this  occasion,  about  midwaj  between  tk 
southern  shore  of  the  continent  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpeatais. 
was  found  a  region  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  wholly  destitute  <s 
water,  and  equalling  in  sterility  the  worst  portions  oi  Uie  Africe 
Sahara.    But  elsewhere,  alike  from  the  direction  of  the  eastern,  B«rt^ 
western,  and  southern  coasts,  extensive  tracts  of  watered  and  fertk 
land  have  been  proved  to  exist 

(865.)  Rivers:  Lakes. — The  most  extensive  system  ct 
rivers  in  Australia  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Morraj,  whici 
drains  a  large  tract  of  the  interior,  in  the  soath-easten 
portion  of  the  continent. 

The  river  Murray  rises  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
and,  after  flowing  for  die  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, turns  to  the  sonth  and  enters  the  sea  at  Encounter  Bay,  pasBi^ 
through  Lake  Alexandrina  immediately  above  its  mouth.    I>nriii|!^  db? 
westerly  portion  of  its  course  the  Murray  receives  the  waters  of  tk 
Murrumbidgee  (with  its  affluent,  the  Lacfalan),  and  the  Darliag,  the 
latter  of  which  collects  the  waters  of  numerous  tributaiy  streams.    AH 
of  these  rivers  flow  from  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  <? 
other  ranges  of  the  east  coast,  and  have  their  upper  courses  diicctod 
towards  the  interior  of  the  continent   The  length  of  the  Murray  exceed^ 
1200  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  considerably  upwards  of  SOO^OK' 
square  miles,  so  that  it  carries  to  the  sea  the  waters  of  a  tract  more  the 
twice  as  large  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  equal  in  dimensioDS  c> 
the  whole  of  France.     But  the  volume  of  water  contained  in  most  0: 
its  tributaries  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  beds  of  some  of  thes: 
arc  nearly  dry  during  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

In  its  lower  course,  the  Murray  becomes,  however,  a  considerabt 
stream.  At  its  junction  with  the  Murrumbidgee  it  is  350  feet  broad,  wiih 
a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  Below  its  junction  with  the  Dar- 
ling the  breadth  becomes  increased,  and  thence  to  its  entrance  into  Ijkt 
Alexandrina  the  Murray  is  from  100  to  250  yards  broad  \  while  its 
depth  varies  from  forty  feet  (which  it  retains  for  a  long  distance  from 
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the  lake  upwards)  to  occasiotial  shallows  of  twelre  feet  Its  current  is 
trifling,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  three-qnarters  an  hour. 
The  navigable  capabilities  both  of  the  Murray  and  the  Mnrrombidgee 
rivers  have  been  recently  proved  to  be  much  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Both  riven  are  navigable  from  May  to  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  and  for  the  whole  twelve  months  in  those  years  when 
more  than  the  average  rain-fall  occurs.  Steamen  ascend  the  Murray 
to  within  150  miles  of  its  source,  and  towns  are  rapidly  springing  into 
existence  under  the  influence  of  the  increasing  facilities  for  internal 
traffic  which  are  thus  in  process  of  development. 

Lake  Alexandrina  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  twenty-seven  miles 
long  by  twenty.three  broad,  and  covering  an  area  of  278  square  miles. 
But  it  is  throughout  shallow  (varying  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  depth), 
and  the  channel  by  which  its  waters  communicate  with  the  sea  is  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  and  dangerous.  The  water  of  Lake  Alexandrina  is 
fresh  near  the  entrance  of  tibe  Murray,  but  becomes  brackish  towards  the 
sea.  To  the  eastward  it  communicates  ^-iUi  Lake  Albert  (which  is  also 
brackish),  as  well  as  (towards  the  south-east)  with  a  long  and  narrow  salt- 
water estuary  called  Lake  Coorong. 

Some  other  riven  which  flow  from  the  highlands  of  the  east  coast  in  a 
westerly  direction  are  lost  in  the  immense  flats  of  the  interior,  and  termi- 
nate without  reaching  the  sea.  This  is  the  case  with  the  river  Macguarie, 
which  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and,  after  a  course 
of  300  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  is  lost  amidst  a  tract  which 
consists  alternately  of  extensive  manhes  or  of  a  diy  sterile  plain — ac- 
cording as  the  dry  or  the  r^iny  season  prevails. 

(866.)  Numerous  riven  enter  the  sea  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Aus- 
tralia. Their  courses  are  generally  short,  being  limited  to  the  tract 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  Among  the  principal  of  them 
are  the  Shoalhaven,  Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Hastings,  M'Leay,  Clarence, 
Richmond,  and  Brisbane.  The  two  most  considerable  of  these  are  Uio 
Hawkesbuiy  and  Hunter  rivers,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  course  of 
about  200  miles,  and  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  fifty  miles  inland. 
Bichmond  River  is  navigable  for  seventy  miles  above  its  mouth.  In  idl 
these  rivers,  however  (as,  indeed,  throughout  Australia),  the  quantity 
of  water  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  variation,  and  streams  whid 
at  one  time  are  deep  and  rapid  torrents  are  at  another  season  almost  dried 
up,  or  become  converted  into  a  mere  chain  of  ponds. 

The  principal  stream  on  the  west  coast  is  Swan  River  (about  180 
miles  long),  which  is  a  mere  torrent,  subject  to  sudden  and  tremendous 
floods.  To  the  northward  there  are  many  other  streams  of  similar  cha- 
racter, but  all  of  short  coanes,  and  of  little  importance.  Upon  the  south 
coast,  between  the  meridians  of  119^  and  1S8®,  there  are  no  rivers. 

The  rivers  Fitzroy,  Victoria,  Adelaide,  Alligator,  Roper,  Albert, 
Mitchell,  and  many  othen,  enter  the  sea  upon  the  north-west  and  north 
coast  of  Australia ;  but  though  some  of  them  are  broad  and  deep  streams 
near  their  mouths,  they  become  insignificant  rivulets  a  short  distance 
upwards.  The  three  latter  of  Uiose  above  named  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria. 

Australia  has  no  lakes  (properly  so  called)  of  any  magnitude :  ex- 
tensive sheets  of  water  are  frequently  formed  during  the  rains,  but  after- 
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WBtda  become  either  dried  up  or  couTeited  into  manbea.     fFhe  ^^~  * 
morass  caUed  Lake  Alezandrina,  which  is  merely  an  expansion  of  rj 
month  of  the  Mnrray,  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  well  ma  J^&m.  - 
Albert  and  Coorong,  with  which  it  is  connected.     The  name  of  L&: 
Tonens  has  been  given  to  an  immense  salt  swamp,  to  the  northwarti 
Spencer's  Gulf;  bnt  this  appears  at  times  to  be  almost  dry,  though  ^ 
other  seasons  it  sends  a  considerable  stream  into  the  head  of  the  gsi^ 
by  means  of  which  drift-wood  of  large  size  is  sometimes  floated  down. 
Australia  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  deficient  in  inland  waters  than  ssr 
other  of  the  large  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  coasts  ha^-z 
been  fruitlessly  explored  in  the  search  for  some  great  river  which  msri! 
indicate  a  road  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  rival  the  ^tnam 
of  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

(867.)  CUmaU, — ^The  climate  of  Australia  is  generally  dry  isi 
healthy  :  the  northern  parts,  which  are  within  the  torrid  zone,  wk  'J 
oonrse  hot ;  but  the  southern  and  south-eastern  portions  (where  ^ 
principal  setUements  have  been  made)  have  an  aTerago  tcmpcntsr. 
which  is  not  greater  than  that  experienced  in  the  soath  of  Esope. 
Long  periods  of  drought  sometimes  occur,  while  at  certain  seasooi  & 
rains  fall  witii  great  violence.  As  Australia  is  situated  in  the  aoathets 
hemisphere,  the  seasons  of  summer  and  winter  of  course  oocor  at  the 
opposite  periods  of  the  year  to  those  at  which  we  experience  them.— 
'riins  our  summer  corresponds  to  the  Australian  winter,  and  the  revese ; 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  being  there  the  wnnaat 
portion  of  the  year,  while  June,  July,  and  August,  constitute  the  wistar 
season. 

In  the  extra- tropical  regions  of  Australia  (that  is,  all  over  the  souther: 
half  of  the  continent),  the  rains  generally  occur  during  the  period  c: 
winter,  which  season  is  distinguished  more  by  this  circumstance  than  Ij 
any  considerable  diminution  of  temperature,  and  resembles  rather  a  wk 
English  summer.  The  heat  during  the  dry  season  is  occasionally  toj 
great,  and  is  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  hot  winds  which  blow  finoa 
the  deserts  of  the  interior,  where  the  air  is  often  as  intensely  heated  as 
in  the  midst  of  the  African  Sahara.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts 
the  heat  is  greatly  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  monsoons  art 
experienced  upon  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent  A  greater  quaa- 
tity  of  rain  is  stated  to  £&I1  in  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  than  ocrun 
to  the  southward  of  the  tropic,  though  limited  to  a  brief  period  of  dun- 
tion,  and  often  irregular  in  its  occurrence. 


(  868.)  Natural  Productions :  Minerals, — ^The  mineral  resources  of  Aus- 
tralia at  least  equal  in  value,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  any  other 
division  of  the  globe.  Geld  is  founds  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  aloni: 
the  whole  inland  face  of  the  mountain-cordillera  which  stretches  throogfa 
the  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  from  the  latitude  of 
31^  southward,  over  a  range  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles. 
WitMn  the  hilly  regions  of  Victoria  that  lie  further  wcstirard,  the  saoe 
metal  occurs  in  an  abundance  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  gold-fields 
of  California. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  dates  only  from  the  year  1851,  and 
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firom  thai  tune  to  the  present  the  quantity  of  gold  fornished  by  the 
J\.u8tralian  gold-fields  has  averaged  at  least  12,000,000/.  sterling  an- 
nuallj.  The  gold  occurs,  primarily,  amongst  the  qnartz  rocks  of  which 
the  Australian  Alps  and  other  portions  of  the  mountain-cordillera  are 
mainly  composed;  and  also,  in  more  easily  accessible  form,  in  the  allnyial 
deix>sit8  that  have  been  washed  down,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  tke 
mountain-region. 

Copper,  Imd,  iroH,  and  coal,  are  also  to  be  enumerated  amongst  the 

mineral  productions  of  the  Australian  continent.    The  last  mentioned  is 

confined,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  to  the  Hunter's  River  district 

in  New  South  Wales ;  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan  River,  on 

'   the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.    Copper  is  the  characteristic  produce 

I   of  South  Australia,  where  its  ore  occurs  (in  the  district  to  the  eastward 

of  Spencer's  Gulf)  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  richer  quality,  than  in 

any  other  part  of  the  world.    Lead  abounds  in  the  same  locality,  and 

I    also  occurs  in  Western  Australia  and  elsewhere.    Beautiful  statuary 

marbles,  and  other  useful  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  ex- 

i    tensively  distributed  over  the  settled  districts  of  Australia. 

(869.)  Vegetation,  —  Both  in  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions 

I    Australia  presents  the  most  striking  differences  from  other  parts  of  the 

globe.     The  native  trees  are  all  evergreens,  and  the  forests  consist 

i    principally  of  acacias,  eucalypti  (or  gum-trees),  and  gigantic  ferns, 

■    with  nettles  and  many  other  plants  which  in  Europe  only  attain  the  size 

I     of  ordinary  weeds.    Palm-trees  are  limited  to  the  v,  and  K.  b.  coasts, 

where  the  vegetation  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  adjacent 

*     East  Indian  Archipelago.     Grasses  are  abundant  in  the  fertile  tracts  ; 

f     bat  Australia  produces  no  native  fruits  capable  of  being  used  as  food, 

excepting  a  few  berries.    All  the  principal  food-plants  of  Europe  have, 

I     however,  been  introduced,  and  are  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the 

t     different  settlements.    The  cotton-plant  succeeds  on  the  east  coast,  and 

seems  likely  to' be  extensively  grown  :  the  vine,  fig,  orange,  peach,  and 

numerous  other  fruits,  flouriA  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  wherever  they 

have  been  tried. 

(870.)  Zoology.  — The  largest  animal  native  to  Australia  is  the  kan- 
garoo, which  belongs  to  the  marsupial  order  of  quadrupeds  ;  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  mammalia  are  embraced  in  this  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Three  of  the  great  orders  into  which  the  mammalia 
are  divided  are  altogether  unrepresented  in  the  zoology  of  Australia,  — 
namely,  Uie  quadnunana,  the  pachydermata,  and  the  ruminating  quad- 
rupeds. This  continent  has  none  of  the  monkey  tribe  native  to  it ; 
nor  any  of  the  thick-skinned  animals  (as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse, 
&C.) ;  nor  any  oxen,  deer,  sheep,  or  other  ruminants. 

There  are  none  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey ;  the  most  formidable 
is  the  native  dog  (or  dingo),  which  commits  serious  ravages  upon 
the  property  of  the  settlers.  Among  the  marsupial  animals,  opossums 
are  numerous,  and  there  are  several  small  varieties  of  the  kang^oo 
tribe,  as  the  kangaroo  rat  and  others.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
ankoals  of  Australia  is  the  ornithorhjfnchuM,  a  curious  semi-aquatic  crea- 
ture, which  has  the  body  of  an  otter,  with  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck,  and 
lays  eggs.  It  frequents  the  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes,  but  remains 
mofftlj  in  the  water,  and  is  only  approached  with  difficult,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  shyness.    There  are  two  native  species  of  porcupine,  be- 
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•idef  wombatfp  tloths^  aat-eaten,  hftndicoot%  ind  aewnJ  other 

of  small  stse. 

Very  nearlj  all  the  animalfl  native  to  Australia  «re  of  diitizict 
from  thoae  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  ^obe,  and  are  peculiar  to  ±. 
continent.  The  whole  number  of  its  natiye  tptdeB  indndes  aumcti 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  total  list  of  known  mammalia.  « 
the  scarcity  of  individiials  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  small  nmnber  . 
species.  In  the  interior,  the  traveller  may  frequently  ; 
hundred  miles  of  coontiy  without  meeting  with  a  single  qaadzaped* 
almost  without  finding  the  traces  of  a  sin^  land  annnal. 

All  the  domestic  qudrupeds  of  Europe  have,  howerer, 
fully  introduced  into  Australia :  horses,  oxen,  and  sheepi. 
In  Tast  Bumbors  in  all  its  settled  regions,  and  the  ox  haa  eT< 
(as  in  the  plains  of  South  America)  into  a  wild  state. 

Among  the  natiye  birds  of  Australia  the  most  nameRnia  sure  Aoee  c 
the  parrot  tribe,  comprising  paraqueets,  cockatoos,  and  ollierB^  buiit  a 
them  distinguished  by  the  most  beautifril  plumage. 

The  famUy  of  honey-suckers  (or  wt^ljphagidtB\  which  bere  takes  tt 
place  of  the  humming-birds  of  the  New  World,  is  also  numefoos  :  all  Ao< 
birds  have  the  tongue  terminating  in  abrush-like  bundle  of  rcrj  ska^ 
filaments,  with  which  they  suck  £e  nectar  of  flowers. 

Of  rapacious  birds,  eagles,  fiJcons,  and  hawks  axe  numerous  as  wd  ■ 
severalowls.  llielargest  among  the  feathered  tribes  of  AustialiaiB  ^  on. 
or  cassowary, — a  bird  of  the  ostrich  kind,  thoegh  of  rather  inferior  as 
to  the  African  ostrich.  It  is  found  chiefly  inthesoofthem  portioas  of  uie 
continent,  but  is  yeariy  becoming  scarcer  under  the  adTanoe  of  tbe  seakn. 
The  ordinary  son^-birds  are  almost  entirely  absent ;  as  also  are  those  a 
the  gallinaceous  kmd,  such  as  fowls,  turkeys,  pheasants,  and  other  poukrr. 
of  which  Australia  does  not  contain  any  native  specimens,  ercepomg  ue 
bustard  and  the  bmsh-tnrkey.  Uras  the  birds  most  nsefnl  to  maa,  m 
supplying  him  with  food,  as  well  as  all  the  more  vsefhl  quadrapedfi,  l»- 
sides  the  cereals  and  other  food-plants,  are  absent  from  this  diTiskia  a 
the  globe. 

The  beautiful  birds  of  paradise  are  found  upon  the  northern  ooasttod 
Australia,  and  hare  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  neigfahooring  istsadf 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  many  of  the  plants  and  anlnsala  proper 
to  which  are  Ibund  in  this  portion  of  the  southern  continent. 

The  alligator  abounds  in  the  rivers  of  die  north  coast,  and  aeipcDts  sr 
numerous  in  many  parts  of  Australia.  Some  of  them  are  venomoos.  Thoa 
jeen  in  the  northern  (and  hotter)  parts  of  the  continent  are  general^  oc 
larger  size,  and  of  greater  variety,  than  in  the  settled  regkms  ftmherv 
the  southward.  Lizards  are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  eountrr. 
Scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  smaller  members  of  the  reptile  tribe,  lit 
numerous,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  any  partienlar  inooa- 
Tcnience  or  discomfort  to  the  settler. 

The  sess,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  Australia  abound  in  fish,  generally  of  da- 
tittct  species  from  those  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hess* 
sphere.  C!od  are  abundant  on  the  coasts,  and  are  often  of  large  size.  Both 
whales  and  seals  frequent  the  shores.  The  northern  coasts  are  visited 
by  the  traders  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  for  the  sake  of  the  tripai^ 
fishery,  as  thqr  ftmush  that  substance  in  great  abundance.  Locusts  occar 
in  some  parts  of  Australia.   There  are  three  kinds  of  bee%  all  stingkait 
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ants  are  numerong,  and  ooostnict  for  themaelyes  houses  of  eonsiderable 
magnitude.  Flies  are  also  very  abnndant,  to  an  extent  which  is  a  frequent 
Boorce  of  inconvenience. 

(871.)  Inhabitants,  —  The  aboriginea  of  this  contineiit 
belong  to  the  Papuan  or  Austral-Negro  race,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  the  proper  Negro  family,  though  thej 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  African  Negro  both  in  physical 
and  mental  attributes. 

The  native  man  of  Australia  is  of  a  dark,  sooty-brown 
(^or  chocolate-coloured)  complexion,  with  long  black  hair, 
and  a  stature  rather  below  that  of  the  European.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  natives  are  in  the  lowest  and  most 
,  degraded  condition  of  barbarism,  being  entirely  destitute  of 
I  clothing,  and  possessing  no  regular  habitations,  but  wan- 
dering along  the  coasts^  or  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in 
search  of  shell-fish  or  other  articles  of  food.  They  eat  ra- 
venously whatever  comes  in  their  way,  as  grubs,  worms,  or 
insects  of  any  description,  besides  the  refuse  of  any  animal 
matter,  however  disgusting  its  condition  ;  —  a  result  which 
has  ensued  from  the  extreme  scantiness  of  anything  fit  for 
the  food  of  man  which  can  be  found  among  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  this  continent.  Some  of  the  tribes,  however, 
exhibit  indications  of  superior  intelligence,  are  clothed  with 
opossum  skins  or  with  coarse  matting,  and  construct  huts  of 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees. 

The  population  of  Australia  consists  principally  of  British 
colonists  and  their  descendants,  who  number  at  the  pre- 
sent time  upwards  of  a  million,  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 
The  number  of  the  native  population  is  unknown  :  it 
is  probably,  however,  very  small,  as  the  tribes  embrace  but 
few  individuals,  and  are  very  thinly  scattered  over  immense 
tracts  of  country ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  Australia,  in  its 
native  state,  could  ever  have  supplied  the  means  of  life  to 
any  considerable  number  of  inhabitants. 

SECTION  TL  —  THE  AirBTBALIAN  COLONIES. 

(872.)  Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  that  has  planted 

any  settlement  upon  the  shores  of  Australia,  and  the  whole 

of  this  extensive  continent  is  included  within  the  British 

'  Empire,  though  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  interior  is  as 

yet  unexplored. 

The  portions  of  Australia  which  are  actuaUy  occupied  as 
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settlements  constitute  the  six  Colonies  of  New  South  Wak. 
Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Ae^ 
tralia;  together  with  Tasmania,  which  comprises  the  adysz 
ing  island  of  that  name. 

I.    NEW    SOUTH     WALES. 

(873.)  Extent  and  Boundaries.  ^  New  Soaih    IPTales  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  and  stretches  ints 
the  interior  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  141st  meridian^  wiacz. 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  South  Australia.      TTpoo  t^" 
south,  it  is  divided  from  the  colony  of  Victoria  bj  a  lb: 
drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  source  of  the  river  Momj. 
and  thence  along  that  stream  to  the  meridian  of  141^    ts 
the  north  is  the  province  of  Queensland,  which    until  re- 
cently was  included  within   New  South  Wales,   and  «%: 
known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  district.     The  area    of  Xcv 
South  Wales  is  above  300,000  square  miles,  with  a  cos^- 
line  exceeding  700  miles  in  length. 

(874.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  ^c.  —  The  coast  of  New  Sosd» 
Wales  is  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  Among  the  principal  if  Pen 
Jackson  (in  laL  33^  51'),  upon  the  southern  shores  of  which  is  the  cirr 
of  Sydney :  a  few  miles  further  south  is  Botany  Bay.  Along  the  o»£ 
to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson  are  Port  Stephen,  Port  Macqaar.^. 
and  Trial  Baj. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  chain  ^ 
mountains  already  described  as  extending  along  the  coast,  imder  tk 
names  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Liverpool  Range.  These  lie  i2 
general  at  a  distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  inland. 

The  coast  district  of  New  South  Wales  presents  a  varied  and  for  dr 
most  part  undulating  surface,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  apoa  the 
banks  of  which  are  fertile  tracts  of  rich  allurial  soil.  Among  tk 
streams  within  this  portion  of  the  province  are  the  ShoalbaTta, 
Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Manning,  Hastings,  Macleay,  CUffence,  siuf 
Bichmond.  Beyond  the  mountains,  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior, 
which  form  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  colonists,  are  watered  by  tht 
numerous  rivers  which  belong  to  the  Murray  basin,  among  them  the 
Murmmbidgee,  Lachlan,  Macquarie,  Peel,  and  Darling. 

Notwithstanding  thcu*  moderate  elevation  (which  rarely  exceeds  3000 
feet),  the  Blue  Mountains,  owing  to  their  rugged  and  precipitous  aspect, 
long  constituted  an  impassible  barrier  to  the  early  colonists.  It  was  not 
untu  the  year  IBIS,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  subsequent  to  the 
first  establishment  of  the  settlement,  that  a  road  was  disoovered  across  ' 
them,  and  the  fine  grazing  districts  which  lie  beyond  the  mountains  thos 
rendered  available  to  the  settlers.  From  that  period  the  occupation  of 
the  interior  districts  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pormit  o( 
sheep  and  cattle  farming  became  the  main  business  of  the  colonists. 
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In  it8  climate  and  TuUitral  productions,  New  South  Wales  is  distiii- 
goished  by  most  of  the  pecoUarities  noticed  as  belon^ng  in  general 
to  this   division  of  the  globe.     The  worst  feature  in  its  climate  is  the 
recurrence  at  periodical    inteirals  (generally  about    ten  or  twelve 
years  apart)  of  long  seasons  of  drought,  during  which  the  pastures 
offcen  suffer  severely.    But  the  air  is  uniformly  healthy,  and  is  here — 
as  in  all  the  Australian  colonies  —  remarkably  conducive  to  longevity 
and  general  freedom  from  disease,  especially  from  those  pulmonary  com- 
plaints which  so  often  prevail  in  a  more  humid  atmosphere.    The  mean 
'  annual  temperature  of  Sydney  (in  33®  52'  s.  lat.)  is  65*8,  the  mean  of 
[  summer  74 '2,  of  winter  55-5,  and  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months 
I  respectively  75'4  and  54*2;  —  showing  a  difference  of  18®  between  the 
summer  and  winter  temperatures,  and  of  only  21®  between  those  of  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months.*    The  mean  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
'   during  the  year  at  Sydney  is  stated  to  amount  to  52  inehes. 
^       The  mineral  productions  of  New  South  Wales  include  gold,  though 
in  quantity  much  inferior  to  tliat  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Victoria,  with  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coaL 

The  principal  gold-producing  district  of  this  colony  is  witliinthe  valley 
of  the  Macquarie  River,  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  was 
there  that  (in  the  early  part  of  1851)  gold  was  first  discovered  as  a 
product  of  Australia,  in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  Bathurst, 
on  the  Upper  Macquarie.  The  precious  metal  occurs  also  in  many 
places  amongst  the  high  grounds  of  the  Liverpool  range,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Hunter  River  district,  and  elsewhere. 

The  coal-field  of  New  South  Wales  adjoins  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  Hunter,  to  the  northward  of  Sydney.  The  coal  is  worked  for 
the  purpose  of  export  to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  besides  being  exten- 
sively consumed  within  the  province.  Several  of  the  native  trees  furnish 
timber  of  a  valuable  description,  in  some  cases  distinguished  by  its  hard- 
ness, and  in  others  by  its  variegated  and  ornamental  character.  Among 
these  are  several  varieties  of  the  pine,  the  red  cedar,  and  others. 

(875.)  Inhabitants,  —  The  population  of  New  South  Wales  amounted, 
in  1858,  to  upwards  of  300,000,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 
This  colony  is  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  settlements,  having  been 
established  in  the  year  1788,  chiefly  as  a  place  of  transportation  for 
criminals  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  mother  country. 
The  convicts  sent  thither  were  in  most  cases  assigned  as  farm-servants 
to  the  free  settlers,  or  else  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities,  upon  various  public  works,  such  as  the  m^ng  of 
roads,  &c.  But  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  has  for  some  time 
past  been  discontinued. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  all  the  Australian  colonies  are 
natives  of  the  British  Islands,  and  more  especially  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  language,  dress,  manners,  and  usages  of  our  country  have  thus 
been  transpUmted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  characteristic 


*  In  both  the  latter  particulars  the  climate  of  Sydney  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  Lisbon  (38®  42'  n,  hit.)  and  Gibraltar  (36®  T  n.)*  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  former  of  these  places  is  61*4,  and  of 
the  latter  67*4. 
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ener^  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  rapidly  derelopiii^  itself  n  or 
fields  of  enterprise.  The  continual  progress  of  i]iiinigTmftioi&  assisti  tx 
natonl  increase  of  popoktion,  and  causes  its  nnmbers  to  advanee  vrt: 
extrsordinaij  rapidity.  In  the  year  1810  the  popolatioa  of  19eir  Soer 
Wales  amounted  to  little  more  than  8200  indiyidoals;  in  1831,  to  fe«? 
than  80,000 ;  in  1883,  to  71,000 ;  in  1841  it  had  increased  to  npward- 
of  130,000 ;  and  ten  years  later  to  nearly  200,000. 

The  great  staple  of  industry  in  New  South  Wales  is  sbeep-^mna:; 
wool  and  tallow  hare  hitherto  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  its  ptodacf 
—shepherds  and  graziers  the  great  majority  of  its  population.  Aiscaiis 
has  become  the  most  extensive  wool-producing  conntry  in  tlie  verii 
The  total  quantity  of  wool  exported  from  the  Australian  colooks  ex- 
ceeds 50,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Of  this  quantity,  New  Sovith  Wsls 
furnishes  about  two-fifths. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  in  the  colony  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  and  -hi 
droughts  which  sometimes  occur  are  unfayourable  to  its  operatknuL  Tte 
culture  of  the  vine  is  rapidly  advancing.  The  orange  imd  other  fi^* 
that  are  native  to  warm  climates  flourish  in  the  greatest  loxmrnce. 
The  sugar-cane,  tobacco-plant,  indigo,  arrow-root,  and  the  tea-plisi 
succeed.  The  cotton-plant  thrives  in  the  northeriy  division  of  tb? 
colony  ;  indeed,  cotton  of  the  finest  quality  is  capable  of  beiDg-  prttdrnti 
along  nearly  the  entire  sea-board  of  eastern  Australia. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  New  South  Wales  is  chiefly  in  er> 
nection  with  its  sheep  and  cattle-fanning.    The  skins  of  the  sheep  asi 
other  animals  (including  those  of  the  kangaroo)  are  prepared  isso 
leather  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  mannfiictories  of  soap  and  caadks, 
hats,  and  a  few  coarse  woollen  goods,  with  agricultural  impIemGit^ 
pottery,  tobacco  and  snuflT,  and  a  few  others.    But  by  fiur  the  krgs' 
portion  of  the  manufactures  consumed  in  the  colony  are  derived  tarn 
Britain  ;  among  these  are  included  eveiy  description  of  textile  faibrioi. 
besides  hardware,  and  an  inmiense  variety  of  articles  of  the  most  rwikd 
kind,  as  furniture,  glass,  books,  beer  and  ale,  &c.  (Art  129.)    1%e 
total  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  New  South  Wales 
exceeds  5,000,000/.  annually.    Tea  is  imported  direct  from  C^as; 
sugar  from  the  Mauritius;  wheat  and  other  grains  fiiom  the  nesgfa- 
bouring  colony  of  South  Australia.    Wool  constitutes  by  far  the  laigot 
item  of  the  colonial  expons. 

(876.)  Divisions^  Towns,  jpc. — The  eastern  and  settled  portioos  d 
New  South  Wales  are  divided  into  counties, — ^the  greater  number  d 
them  situated  within  the  coast-district  The  inland  districts  inu^ 
diately  beyond  these  have  only  been  partially  surveyed,  and  at  agxestff 
distance  towards  the  interior  the  country  is  wholly  unknown. 

The  capital  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  city  of  Sjfdney,  which  staadi 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Port  Jackson — the  most  magnificent  of  ns- 
tural  harbours.  The  streets  of  the  Australian  metropoUs  are  long  axA 
wide,  the  houses  generally  lofty  and  well-built,  the  shops  attractive  is 
appearance,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  such  as  befits  the 
capital  of  an  active  commercial  community.  Along  tl\e  water-side  aie 
wharfs,  stores,  ship-yards,  mills,  &c.  The  present  population  of  Sydnej, 
with  its  wide-spreading  suburbs,  is  upwards  of  100,000. 

Port  Jackson,  which  stretches  for  many  miles  inland,  expands  fttma 
width  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  the  entrance  into  a  spadou  and 
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deep  basiii,  so  that  flhipe  of  large  siie  oome  dose  up  to  the  wharf«.    A 
BhoTt  distance  south  of  Fort  Jackson  is  Botany  Bay. 

The  other  towns  in  the  colony  are  all  of  small  siae:  most  of  chem 
are  situated  either  on  the  coast,  or  at  short  distances  in  the  interior, 
T*ar€imattat  at  the  head  of  Fort  Jackson  (eighteen  miles  distant  froaa 
Sydney),  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  connected  with  Sydney  by 
railway.  Windsor  (twenty -eight  miles  north-west  of  Sydney)  lies  on 
the  Hawkesbury  Biver,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point  for  vessels  of 
100  tons  burden.  Liverpool,  to  the  westward,  and  OcM^Mlowfi,  to  the 
south- west,  of  the  capital,  are  small  inland  towns. 

To  the  north  of  Sydney,  at  the  monUi  of  the  river  Hunter,  is 
Newcctsde,  a  flourishing  place,  with  valuable  coal-mines  in  its  vicinity, 
and  forming  the  outport  of  an  important  agricultural  district  Further 
to  the  north  occur,  in  succession.  Fort  Stephens,  Port  Macquarie  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hastings),  and  the  valleys  of  the  Macleay  and  Clarence 
rivers. 

The  largest  town  in  the  interior  of  the  oolony  is  BathMrtU  situated 
beyond  t)^  Blue  Mountains,  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sydney,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Macquarie  river.  GomJbum  (108  miles  8.W.  of  Sydney) 
and  many  other  thriving  towns  are  of  considerable  local  importance. 

2.   QUEENSLAND. 

(877.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — The  province  —  for- 
merly the  More  ton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales — 
was  in  1859  constituted  a  distinct  colony.  Queensland  lies 
to  the  north  of  New  South  Wales,  and  includes  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  Australian  continent  from  the  headland 
known  as  Cape  Danger  (lat.  28°  \(f)  northward.  The  pro- 
posed boundary  between  the  two  colonies,  commencing  at 
Cape  Danger,  follows  a  direction  of  W.  S.  W.  as  far  as  the 
upper  course  of  the  riyer  Darling,  and  thence  coincides  with 
the  line  of  the  29th  parallel,  until  it  meets  the  eastern 
boundary  of  South  Australia. 

Natural  Feaiwrea,  JT^^.—The  fine  inlet  of  MoreUm  Boy— eheltered 
from  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific  by  Moreton  and  Stradbrooke 
islands — ^forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  maritime  division  of  ^s 
prorinoe.  Moreton  Bay  receives  the  rirer  Brisbane,  and  also  (forther 
south)  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Logan.  Hervey  Bay  and  Eeppel  Bay 
are  ftuther  to  the  northward,  the  latter  immediately  under  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.    Tht  river  Fitzroy  falls  into  Keppel  Bay. 

The  maritime  portion  of  Queensland  is  limited,  at  some  distance 
inland,  by  ranges  of  high  ground,  which  form  part  of  the  prolonged 
Cordillera  of  eajBtem  Australia  (Art.  864).  Beyond  these  heights,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  are  the  open  plains  of  the  Australian 
"  bush,"  stretching  far  into  the  hitherto  but  partially  explored  interior. 
Hilly  and  watered  districts  alternate,  at  intervals,  with  the  more  level 
plains. 
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The  climate  of  Queensland,  firom  its  more  north^wmrdlj  sitnatSu 
hotter  than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and  this  province  nuikes  r^sc 
approach,  both  as  respects  climate  and  prodaoe,  to  the  ffharactrriga.- 
tibe  torrid  sone.    The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Moretoii  Bay  Ls  t  - 
(which,  however,  is  only  three  degrees  higher  than    that  of  Sydi 
^e  mean  of  the  hottest  month  78%  and  of  the  coldest  5-4-5.    T^  iv 
fkll  is  said  sometimes  to  exceed  63  inches.    Both  soil  and  climate  <^' 
well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  cotton-plant,  which  proaojses  to  becun 
an  important  staple  of  colonial  produce  and  export.     .All  the  finihsir 
grains  of  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  globe  flourish,  together  with  m^': 
of  those  which  elsewhere  are  only  found  to  thriye  within  the  trop:: 
The  orange,  fig,  peach,  and  other  rich  fruits  of  southern  'Exanpc  -i-- 
play  the  most  luxuriant  growth.    The  Moreton-Bay  pine  (which  st^- 
a  height  of  150  feet),  and  several  varieties  of  cedar,  are  amocg  w. 
native  woods.    Sheep-farming  is  pursued  here,  as  in  other  pazc  - 
Australia,  on  a  scale  of  great  extent. 

The  capital  of  the  province  of  Queensland  is  Brisbane^  sitoased  -^ 
the  river  of  that  name,  a  short  way  above  its  mouth.  Jpnmck  ima^ 
distance  in  the  interior.  To  the  northward,  the  most  distant  sta:^^ 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  settlers  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Fsa^-: 
River  and  the  shores  of  Eeppel  Bay. 

8.  YIGTOIUA. 

(878.)  Boundaries  and  Extent.  •^'Prior  to  1850,  t2^p^ 
▼ince  of  Victoria — then  known  as  the  district  of  P<J^ 
Phillip  —  formed  a  portion  of  New  South  Wales.  It  bo*" 
constitutes  a  distinct  colony,  and  has  become,  since  tk 
discovery  of  its  rich  gold-fields,  the  most  populous  and  is- 
portant  of  the  British  settlements  in  this  part  of  the  woM 

The  colony  of  Victoria  embraces  the  south-eastern  pord« 
of  the  Australian  continent — extending  along  the  soatb 
coast  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  meridian  of  141%  vhkh 
marks  its  frontier  on  the  side  of  South  Australia.  UpoQ 
the  north,  the  course  of  the  river  Murray  divides  it  f^ 
New  South  Wales.  The  total  area  of  the  province  is  aboQ* 
98,000  square  miles. 

Natural  Features,  Climate,  jfc.— The  greater  part  of  Victoria  b£i  * 
highly  diversified  surface,  and  the  province,  on  the  whole,  exhibit 
greater  varieties  of  formation — ^with  more  frequent  alternations  of  ^ 
and  valley,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  fertile  soil— than  any  other  j^' 
of  Australia. 

The  range  of  the  Australian  Alps  extends  through  the  eastern  ponx^ 
of  Victoria.  The  tract  lying  between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  (es* 
tending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Howe  to  Otpe  Wilson,  the  moA 
southern  point  of  the  continent),  generally  known  as  Gipps  Iia&d,  is  i 
highly  picturesque  and  fertile  district,  in  many  parts  abundantly  corereil 
with  Umber. 
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Tlie  western  part  of  the  province  includes  the  hilly  tracts  called  the 
Orampians  and  Pyrenees;  these  are  watered  on  their  northern  slope  by 
streams  which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  basin  of  the  Murray,  and 
to  the  southward  by  rirers  which  flow  directly  towards  the  coast. 
Amongst  the  latter,  the  longest  is  the  rirer  Glenelg,  which  enters  the 
sea  immediately  adjacent  to  the  western  ftvntier  of  the  colony. 

The  coast  of  Victoria  contains  several  good  harbours,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  fine  inlet  of  Port  Phillip.  From  an  entrance  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide.  Port  Phillip  expands  into  a  spacious  and  perfectly 
land-locked  basin,  upwards  of  thirty  miles  across  in  either  Erection, 
and  in  which  ships  may  anchor  safely  in  any  weather.  To  the  eastward 
of  this  inlet  is  Western  Port^  also  of  large  size.  East  of  the  pro- 
montory which  terminates  in  Cape  Wilson  is  Corner  Inlet. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  is  milder  than  that  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Melbourne  (in  38^  18'  s.  lat),  is  57^, 
the  mean  of  summer  64*8,  and  that  of  winter  48*7.    The  range  of  tem- 
]>erature  is  thus  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  the  difference  between 
the  mean  of  summer  and  winter  being  only  16^,  and  that  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  month  only  18  *9.   Sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold, 
or  the  reverse,  are,  however,  frequent  in  the  interior.     The  average  heat 
of  summer  is  perhaps  scarcely  greater  than  that  experienced  in  the  south 
of  England ;  but  hot  winds  occasionally  blow  from  the  interior,  and 
raise  the  temperature  to  an  extraordinary  and  painful  degree.    On  the 
whole,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  climate  are  healthy.    The  atmo- 
sphere is  generally  dry.    The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  ailnuaJly  is 
little  more  than  thirty  inches:  prolonged  droughts  are  seldom  experi- 
enced in  this  povince. 

Amongst  the  productions  of  Victoria,  the  first  place  is  due  to  its 
seemingly  exhaustless  supply  oigold.  The  gold-fields  occur  in  widely- 
scattered  localities,  over  tfie  greater  portion  of  the  province,  prin- 
cipally upon  the  inland  slopes  of  the  high  grounds  which  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  The  richest  of  them  is  that  which  hes 
about  the  base  of  Mount  Alexander,  70  miles  to  the  north-westward  of 
Melbourne.  Ballarat,  another  of  the  auriferous  regions,  lies  further 
to  the  southward,  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  Melbourne,  in  the 
direction  of  w.  by  w. 

Between  August  1851  and  September  1854, — that  is,  in  the  first 
three  years  after  gold  had  been  found  within  the  colony, — the  gold- 
fields  of  Victoria  yielded  more  than  9,000,000  oz.  of  the  precious 
metal  (equal  to  a  value  little  short  of  36,000,000/.  sterling)!  During 
subsequent  years,  the  annual  produce  has  averaged  upwards  of 
10,000,000/.  In  the  earlier  yean  which  followed  the  gold-discoveries, 
the  gold  was  obtained  almost  exclusively  by  the  process  of  washing  the 
auriferous  soil :  the  use  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
qoartz  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  uniformly  embedded,  is  now,  however, 
extensively  adopted. 

(879.)  IfOuUntamU.--  The  population  of  Victoria  amounted  in  June, 
1859,  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  (517,000).  In  the  year  1 846  (within 
eleven  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  occupation),  the  province  had 
only  82,800  inhabitants;  in  1851,  the  year  of  the  gold-discoveries,  the 
number  had  increased  to  77,000.  Between  that  date  and  the  present 
time,  the  number  has  become  multiplied  nearly  seven-fold.    So  p'«^*'* 
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An  increase  in  population  has  no  parallel  elsewhece,  exioepiiug  in 
of  the  North  American  continent. 

It  ia  to  ^Id  that  (as  in  the  similar  instance  of  California,  in  the 
western  world)  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  this  flonrislLis^ 
colony  of  the  south  is  mainly  due.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popnlaikn 
are  engaged  upon  the  gold-fields,  and  there  are  more  than  40,000  CStEiea 
amongst  the  nnmher. 

Independently  of  its  gold-fields,  however,  Victoria  possesses  aB  the 
requisites  for  a  flourishing  settlement,  and  had  already  attained  a  bi^ 
degree  of  commercial  importance  before  the  disooreiy  of  gold  qnidtcBed 
the  tide  of  its  prosperity.      Sli^p-farming,  as  in  the   neighboara^ 
colony — and  in  a  more  considerable  ratio — was  the  inrsait  to  wltici 
the  energies  of  the  colonists  had  been  chiefly  dsTOted,  and  iqpoa  vttdb 
they  still  continue  to  be  in  great  measure  bestowed.    For  mnnj  jcbs 
past,  this  colony  has  annually  exported  a  larger  quantity  of  'wool  tha 
New  South  Wales  has  furnished.    The  gold  disooYeries  have  is  as 
degree  diminished  the  supply  of  this  article,  —  so  indispensable  to  tbe 
prosperity  of  our  manufacturers  of  the  West  Biding.    The  quantity  ef 
wool  annually  exported  from  Victoria  exceeds  85,000,000  lbs.    Ik 
total  value  of  exports  is  np^rards  of  15,000,000^  sterlii^  while  the  m- 
ports  (chiefly  articles  of  British  produce)  are  of  nearly  eqoal  vsok 
Of  so  much  importance  to  Britain  is  the  prosperity  of  her  cQlaaiies  ia 
this  distant  region  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

(880.)  DivisiamM,  Tbwfis.— The  seaward  portions  of  Victoria  an 
known  x^spectiTely  as  the  Port  Phillip^  Gipps  Land,  and  Portland  Btj 
Districts.  The  first-named  is  the  tract  of  country  about  Melboome,  the 
two  others  are  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  capital  inland,  the  man 
northerly  portions  of  the  colony  are  distinguished  as  the  Loddon»  Mnr^ 
ray,  and  Wimmera  Districts.  Neariy  the  entire  colony  is  now  laid  ott 
in  counties,  though  some  portions  are  yet  unsurreyed. 

The  city  of  MMovme,  the  capital  of  the  oolany.  Has  about  e^ 
miles  above  the  head  of  Port  Phillip,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yana  Yam 
river.  It  was  only  founded  in  1837,  and  already  contains  more  thn 
100,000  inhabitanu. 

At  the  point  where  the  Yarra  discharges  itself  into  Hobson  Bay— 
as  the  narrower  inlet  at  the  head  of  Port  Phillip  is  termed — is  WUiitm*s 
Town,  where  ships  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  since  the  rinr 
is  only  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  dnmght.  CMmg,  the  second  dtj 
in  the  colony,  is  forty  miles  to  the  a.  w.  of  Melbourne,  at  the  head  a 
an  arm  of  Port  Phillip,  which  forms  its  harbour.  A  railway  oonneets 
Geelong  with  Melbourne. 

For£mdy  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  eokmy,  is  the  principa] 
place  in  the  Portland  Bay  district — a  fine  tract  of  tSRitoiT.  A  ahoi 
distance  east  of  it  is  Belfast,  or  Port  Faiiy.  TTanuunftoo^  a  thrrrii^ 
seaport  town,  is  further  to  the  eastward.  Casikmaine  (65  miles  v.w. 
of  Melbourne)  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Mount  Aleacander  mmi^ 
district — the  richest  of  the  gold-fields. 

Hallways  to  connect  Melbourne  with  Castlemaine  and  other  towns  m 
the  interior  are  in  active  progress.  The  wires  of  the  electric  telegn^ 
already  unite  the  capitals  of  the  three  principal  Aastralian  ookoies— 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide. 
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4.  BOOTH  AUSTRAJJA. 

(881.)  Boundaries  and  Extent -^The  colony  of  South 
Australia  lies  to  the  westward  of  Victoria.  From  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  it  stretches  into 
the  interior  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  26th  parallel,  and  is 
limited  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  hj  the  meridians  of 
132^  and  141^ 

The  coast-line  of  South  Australia  includes  the  two  great 
inlets  of  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent  Gulfs,  and  extends  over 
a  length  of  sixteen  hundred  miles.  The  total  area  of  the 
province  is  900,000  square  miles :  the  surveyed  portions  are 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent 
Gulfs  (principally  to  the  east  and  south-eastward  of  the 
latter),  and  are  divided  into  counties. 

(882.)  Natural  FeatMrtt. — From  Cape  Jcrris  (atthe  scmth-eastem 
eztxemity  of  St  Vincent  Gulf)  a  range  of  heights  extends  in  a  north 
and  south  directioQ  into  the  interior,  Btretdiing  nearlv  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  gnUl  Further  to  the  northward  the  hills  form  two  distinct 
ranges,  which  have  been  traced  in  the  same  northerlj  direction  as  far  as 
the  line  of  the  SOth  pnallel.  Their  average  height  is  moderate,  and  the 
higher  summits  are  not  in  general  more  tlum  frc»n  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  though  a  few  of  them  exceed  the  latter  elevation. 

In  all  the  southern  portion  of  this  region  the  mountains  are  well 
grassed,  and  wooded  to  their  summits,  and  the  adjacent  land  is  of  the 
finest  description — capable  of  producing  rich  crops  of  com,  fruits,  and 
Tcgetables  of  eyery  kind.  In  a  few  of  the  tracts  along  the  coast  the  soil 
is  thin,  and  the  land  oovered  with  scrub  (or  brushwood);  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range  there  are  excellent  sheep-runs,  besides  good 
tracts  of  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Murray. 

To  the  east  of  the  upper  portion  of  Spencer  Gulf  the  hilly  district  is 
also  of  generally  fertile  character.  The  mountains  are  here  rocky  and 
precipitous  on  their  western  side,  with  deep  ravinei^  bordered  by  large 
gam-trees ;  and  at  their  base  are  alluvial  flats,  or  plains,  covered  with 
grass,  and  diversified  at  intervals  by  a  fine  flowering  scrub.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  water  in  this  district  during  the  winter  season,  but  in 
sonuner  it  can  only  be  had  by  digging.  The  ranges  more  to  the  eastward 
are  also  well  wooded,  and  exhibit  gum-trees  of  magnificent  growth. 
'  At  a  iixrther  distance  in  the  direction  of  due  nort^  the  coontiy  changes 
for  the  worse :  the  hills  diminish  in  height,  and  become  more  detached, 
with  sterile  valleys  between,  and  water  is  of  rare  occurrence.  But  an 
extensive  tract  of  hilly,  weU-grassed,  and  watered  land  has  recently 
been  discorered  (by  Stuart,  in  1858),  in  a  direction  to  the  north-west- 
ward of  Spencer  Gblf,  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  previous  exploration. 

Tork  Peninsula,  which  intervenes  between  St.  Vincent  and  Spencer 
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Gulfs,  is  a  level  tract  of  conntiy,  great  part  of  it  covered  with  sen: . 
but  with  grassy  plains  at  intervals.    It  is  chiefij  occupied  bj  alieep-nLSa. 

The  country  lying  on  the  western  sides  of  Spencer  Golf  is  knew:: 
by  the  name  of  Eyre  Land.  Port  Lincoln,  upon  the  western  shoro* '.: 
Spencer  Gulf,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  tract,  forms  a  mag^nfficer: 
natural  hnrbotir. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Murray — ^the  longest  river  of  Aiist2«ltt~ 
lies  within  this  colony.  This  stream,  together  with  the  lake  thioc^^ 
which  it  passes  immediately  above  its  month,  has  been  described  lt 
Art  865.  It  is  navigated  by  steamers,  above  Ijake  Alexandxina,  t.> 
within  150  miles  of  its  source. 

(883.)  Climate,  Produetiona,  jfc. — The  climate  of  South    Australia 
greatly  resembles  that  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  ^  During  nine  or  ten  moDth* 
of  the  year  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable,  the  only  nnpleasaas 
season  being  during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  months  of  I>ecembec 
January,  and  February,  when  the  sun  attains  an  excessive  poiwer,  usA 
the  natural  heat  is  augmented  by  hot  winds  from  the  deserts  of  tlic 
interior^     The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Adelaide  (the  capital  of  the 
province)  is  65°,  the  mean  of  summer  82°,  and  of  winter  56?.     Tlie 
maximum  heat  (in  the  shade)  shown  by  the  thermometer  daring  s 
period  of  ten  years  was  102°,  and  the  minimum  45°.    Hie  rains  M 
chiefly  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  mean  quantity  which  oecon 
annually  is  a  little  more  than  21  inches  (the  same  as  at  London  and  maay 
other  places  in  our  own  country).    Such  droughts  as  oocor  in  S^ev 
South  Wales  are  unknown  here,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  within  the 
settled  districts,  is  nearly  always  sufficient  to  afford  the  requisite  nourish- 
ment  to  the  crops.     The  greatest  quantity  within  any  one  year  (dnring 
a  series  of  observations  extending  over  eleven  years)  was  26*1  inches, 
and  the  least  17*1,  showing  on  the  whole  a  remariuble  nnifonnity.    The 
general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is,  however,  remarkable,  and  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  perfect  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  this  province  present  bo 
material  SfTerence  from  those  of  the  adjacent  colonies.  The  timber  » 
chiefly  of  the  genus  emcahfptiu,  or  gum-tree :  the  stringy  baik  is  the 
most  generally  useful,  on  account  of  its  easy  splitting.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  making  fences,  for  roofing  houses,  and  indeed  for  all  kinds 
of  building  pmrposes.  llie  red  and  white  gums  are  also  useful  for 
building  purposes,  and  for  making  furniture  :  though  rather  heaTT,  they 
are  well  adapted  for  ship-building. 

But  the  abundant  mineral  resources  of  the  province  are  its  most  strik- 
ing feature,  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.  The  moontains 
wMch  extend  along  the  shores  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  thence  nonh- 
ward  as  far  as  Mount  Bryan  (lat  33°  26',  long.  139°),  are  the  chief  seat 
of  the  metalliferous  deposits.  Gopper-ore  is  here  found  in  extraordinsiy 
abundance,  and  of  the  very  finest  quality.  Lead-ore  of  superior  quality 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Baricer  (to  the 
eastward  of  Adelaide)  and  in  other  localities.  Both  the  copper  and 
lead  mines  (especially  the  former)  have  been  extensively  worked  sioco 
the  year  1844.  The  other  metallic  ores  found  in  the  colony  ars  irai, 
manganese,  tin  (in  small  quantity),  antimony,  titanium,  and  quickolTcr. 
There  are  a  vast  variety  of  earthy  minerals,  as  quarts,  opal,  caloedony, 
tufa,  jasper,   and   numerous   kinds  of  clay;   with   several  predoos 
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stones,  iDclnding  the  beryl,  tourmaline,  and  others.  Granite  and  other 
primaiy  rockg  occur  in  many  pUicea,  and  slates  of  every  description  are 
extensively  dispersed  thronghont  the  mountain  ranges.  Qaarries  of 
excellent  slate  are  worked  in  several  places. 

(884.)  TnhabilanU,-^Jn  I860,  the  population  of  South  Australia  ex- 
ceeded 1 20,000.  Above  a  third  of  the  number  ure  natives  of  the  colony : 
the  other  two-thurds  chiefly  emigrants  from  Britain.  There  are  sevcrai 
thousand  Germans,  and  the  city  of  Adelaide  includes  a  motley  assem- 
blage of  people  of  various  nations.  The  total  number  of  aborigines  is 
between  three  and  four  thousand:  many  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  settlers,  as  shepherds,  stock-keepers,  Ac,  and  some  render 
assLnance  as  reapers,  during  the  period  of  harvest 

South  Australia  is  a  more  strictly  agricultural  province  than  any  other 
of  the  Australian  settlements  ;  a  great  deal  of  excellent  wheat  is  grown, 
and,  next  to  copper-ore,  the  produce  of  the  soil  constitutes  the  staple 
wealth  of  the  colony.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  also 
reared.  Prior  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  neighbouring 
province  —  consequent  on  the  gold  discoveries  —  the  wheat  of  South 
Australia  commanded  a  high  price  in  the  London  market,  and  was  also 
exported  to  the  Mauritius  and  other  localities.  But  it  is  now  hi  exclu- 
sive demand  for  the  popuUtion  of  Melbourne  and  the  various  gold- 
fields. 

The  value  of  the  copper  annually  exported  from  South  Australia 
exceeds  300,0002.  The  most  productive  of  the  mines  is  the  Burra- 
Burra,  which  lies  at-  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  in  a  direction  of  north 
by  east  from  Adelaide.  The  working  of  this  mine  was  only  commenced 
in  1845.  The  quality  of  the  ore  varies  from  that  which  contains  30 
per  cent  of  metal  to  some  which  has  as  much  as  70  per  cent  Until 
lately,  all  the  ore  was  sent  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted,  but  there  are  now 
extensive  smelting-works  within  the  colony. 

The  chief  artides  of  export  frx)m  South  Australia  are  copper,  wool, 
wheat  and  flour,  tallow,  and  lead.  The  imports  are  principally  manu- 
factured goods,  every  description  of  which  is  supplied  frt>m  the  mother 
country.  An  extensive  commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  also  with  the  United  States. 

(885.)  DivinoM^  Towng,  ^c, — The  settled  portions  of  the  colony  are 
divided  into  counties.  One  of  these  is  on  the  south-western  shores  of 
Spencer*s  Gulf :  the  others  are  situated  to  the  eastward  or  south-eastward 
of  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  extend  in  ihc  latter  direction  as  far  as  tho 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  colony. 

The  capital  of  South  Australia  is  the  city  of  Adekude,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  ozi 
the  banks  of  the  river .  Torrens.  Adelaide  has  upwards  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  thriving  and  important  seat  of 
trade.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight  and  both  shops  and  private 
dwellings  are  numerous  and  well-built  The  Torrens  is  only  an  insig- 
nificant stream  (excepting  when  swelled  by  the  winter  rains),  and  be- 
comes in  the  summer  a  mere  chain  of  ponds,  but  the  city  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Port  Adelaide,  which  lies  on  St  Vincent's  Gulf, 
at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  to  tho  north-westward.  At  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  south-west  of  the  capital  is  the  small  town  of  GUndg,  on 
the  shores  of  Holdf&st  Bay,  as  that  portion  of  the  gulf  is  called. 
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New  townahips  and  yillages  hare  spnmg  up  in  all  the  set^ 
districts  of  the  oolonj,  especially  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  zzua& 
KoonngOf  at  the  Btmra-Baira  mines,  GawJer  (twenty  ^y^  laib 
to  the  north  bj  east  of  Adelaide),  and  Macdi^fieid  (juaong  the 
Mount  Barker  range  of  hills,  to  the  8.  b.  of  Adelaide)^  are  asHmg  ihs 
most  important  of  the  interior  townships.  Port  EUiot^  at  the  aeaaai^ 
entrance  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  is  a  thriring  seat  of  trade — the  oatkt  &r 
an  extensive  and  rapidly-advancing  agricoltnral  district.  Thcmce  to  she 
BOQth-eastem  frontier  of  the  colony,  the  Mount  Gambier  district,  as  tte 
tract  of  country  is  called, — past  the  shores  of  Gnichen  and  Sivs£ 
Bays, — is  fdready  occupied  by  the  fSums  of  the  settlersL 

Fort  Lincoln,  upon  the  south-western  shores  of  Spencer's  GnU;  is  the 
principal  place  in  an  important  and  thriving  district. 

Kangaroo  Island,  which  lies  off  the  entrance  to  St  Yinoenf  a  GnlC  '^ 
ninety-six  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  aboot  twentj-tfane 
miles,-— excepting  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  which  forma  m  peaia* 
snla  connected  with  the  remainder  of  the  island  by  a  rery  narrow  ned 
of  land.  Its  interior  is  a  high  table-land,  mostly  covered  with  Bcrvk 
The  principal  settlement  is  Kin^cote,  on  the  shores  of  l^epeaa  Btaj, 
upon  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.  Eangaioo  Island  is  p«rti^ 
occupied  by  sheep-runs. 

5.  WESTERN  AXTSTBAIJUu 

(886.)  In  a  general  sense  this  province  indudes  all  tbM 
portion  of  the  Australian  continent  which  lies  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  129th  meridian.  But  the  only  part  of  Western 
Australia  occupied  by  colonists  is  its  south-western  cor- 
ner, —  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  30%  and  to  the 
west  of  the  meridian  of  120°.  This  comprehends  the  Swao 
River  settlement,  which  was  established  in  1829. 

The  coast  of  this  teiritoiy  includes  the  inlets  of  Geograpbe  Bay,  <m 
the  westward,  and  Eang  George's  Sound,  upon  the  south.  In  the  ia- 
terior  are  ranges  of  low  hills,  running  in  a  north  and  south  directioe; 
the  chief  of  t&ase  is  the  Darling  Range,  already  mentaoued  (Art.  864)i 
The  principal  stream  in  the  colony  is  Swan  Itiver,  which  is  snbjeet  tt> 
sudden  and  tremendous  floods,  but  is  in  other  respects  of  little  importaBC& 
All  the  rivers  met  with  towards  the  interior  are  either  wholly  or  paitiaSy 
dried  up  in  the  summer,  and  there  are  numerous  shallow  lakes  of 
similar  character.  Most  of  the  streams  are,  in  (act,  mere  snrfibce-diaiss, 
flooded  in  heavy  rains,  but  not  supplied  by  any  perennial  springs. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  settled  districts  the  land  is  in  general  of  oolf 
moderate  fertility.  There  are  occasional  patches  which  possess  a  so* 
perior  character,  and  which  consist  of  really  excellent  land,  bat  they  an 
interspersed  among  inferior  districts  of  vastly  greater  extent,  and  d» 
settlement  includes  a  much  less  proportion  of  available  soil  than  avf 
other  of  the  Australian  colonies.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  the 
land  is  generally  poor  and  barren,  but  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twentj 
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miles  i]il«nd  there  are  some  fertfle  tracfca.  At  a  greater  distance  in 
the  interior,  howeyer,  bejond  the  sources  of  the  streams  which  flow 
towards  the  coast,  the  soil  seems  to  be  altogether  sterile ;  and  the  eastern 
plains  form,  in  fact,  a  perfect  desert,  in  so  far  as  thej  hare  jet  been 
explored. 

The  climate  of  this  territory  presents  no  material  difference  from  that 
of  other  parts  of  Australia.  At  Albany,  on  King  George's  Sound,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  60°;  at  York,  in  the  interior  of  the  colony, 
it  is  65°.  During  the  summer  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  as 
high  as  105°  in  the  shade,  but  the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  experienced 
along  the  coast,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool  and  pleasant 
During  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the 
western  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  general,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the 
atmosphere  almost  imifonnly  dry  and  healthy. 

Good  coal  has  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan  Biver.  Cin- 
nabar is  found,  and  iron,  copper,  and  1^,  all  occur.  Copper-ore  is  now, 
indeed,  among  the  exports  of  Western  Australia. 

The  population  of  Western  Australia  is  little  more  than  14,000,  ex- 
clusive of  about  1500  natives.  The  progress  of  the  colony  has  been  slow 
from  the  commencement,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  commen- 
aurate  with  the  extent  of  natural  resources  which  it  unquestionably 
possesses;  owing,  probably,  in  great  measure  to  the  scanty  supply  of 
Ubour.  Good  wheat  is  grown,  as  well  as  barley,  and  many  of  the 
finer  fruits  thrive.  The  vine  has  of  late  been  somewhat  extensively 
cultivated;  the  fig  and  the  olive  are  also  found  to  flourish.  The 
herbage  is  generally  scanty,  but  the  number  of  live  stock  is  neverthe- 
less considerable,  and  wool  has  constituted  the  staple  export  of  the 
colony.  An  active  traflSc  is  maintained  with  Singapore  and  the  Mau- 
ritius, to  the  latter  of  which  places,  sheep,  bullocks,  and  potatoes,  are 
exported.  Sandal-wood  is  exported  to  Singapore  and  China:  this 
wood  is  abundant  in  the  colony,  and  there  are  some  other  kinds  of 
valuable  timber,  particularly  a  tree  known  as  the  jturah,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  ship-building. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  settlement  are  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Swan  Biver,  on  the  west,  and  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  south 
coast  The  capital  of  the  colony  is  the  town  of  PerCA,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  Swan  River,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  Freemantle, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  liver,  constitutes  its  port  GttUd/ord  and  York  are 
small  settlements  in  the  interior.  Upon  the  coast,  to  the  southward,  is 
the  settlement  of  AtutraHnd,  of  later  origin.  The  principal  settlement 
on  King  George's  Sound  is  the  town  of  Aibanyf  a  small  place,  situated  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  estuary. 

The  colony  of  Western  Australia  is  now  used  as  a  convict  settlement, 
the  only  one  on  the  Australian  midnland. 


6.  TASMANIA* 

(887.)  SUuationy  Extenty  4^.  —  Tasmania,  or  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  is  a  large  island  sitaated  to  the  southward  of 
Australia,  and  separated  from  it  bj  the  channel  of  Bass's 
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Strait     From  north  to  south  it  measures  180  miles,  a: 
about  160  from  east  to  west ;  it  has  an  area  of  24,000  Eji 
lish  square  miles  (equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  size  c:' 
Ireland). 

The  coasts  of  Tasmania  are  in  many  ports  high  and  bold,  preseass^ 
steep  promontories  to  the  waters  of  &e  snrrounding  seas.  The  ja^- 
cipal  inlets  are  Storm  Bay,  on  the  sonth-east ;  Oysler  Boj^^  npoa  tbe 
same  side  of  the  island,  further  to  the  northward  ;  the  estaaij  of  c^ 
Tamar,  on  the  north  coast ;  Macquarie  Hewbour  and  Piort  J^m^  bail 
large  inlets,  upon  tiie  west  and  south-west  shores. 

Tasman  peninsula — a  tract*  of  singular  conformation — lies  to  di 
eastward  of  Storm  Bay.  A  narrow  isdimus  (measuring  only  ISO  yaids 
across)  unites  it  to  Forestier  peninsula,  which  is  connected  w^  ik 
main  hody  of  the  island  by  a  neck  of  land  less  than  half  a  mile  in  vi&h. 
Further  to  the  northward  is  Freycinet  Peninsula,  upon  the  east  side  £ 
Oyster  Bay. 

The  considerahle  island  of  Bntni  (thirty  miles  long)  lies  off  the  stmh- 
east  coast  of  Tasmania,  and  forms  the  western  side  of  Storm  Bay:  it  it 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  a  de^  asd 
navigable  arm  of  the  sea.  Off  the  east  coast,  to  tbe  northward  cc 
Tasman  Peninsula,  is  Maria  Jdand,  At  either  extremity  of  Bass  Scn^ 
there  are  groups  of  islands:  those  to  the  eastward  are  called  I^mmeaMx 
Idandsy  £e  lai^est  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Flinders  Island.  At 
the  western  end  of  the  channel,  and  lying  off  the  n.  w.  poiat  d 
Tasmania,  is  the  group  of  Hunter  Island* ;  and  fiirther  oat^  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  strait,  is  King^s  latand^  of  larger  size.  All  these  island 
exhibit  a  diversified  and  hilly  surface. 

(888.)  Natural  Features^  Climate^  jfc.  —  The  interior  of  Tasmastt 
presents  a  diversified  aspect,  high  ranges  of  hills  and  insulated  snmisits 
alteniating  with  deep  and  beautiful  valleys,  or  with  extensive  plaics. 
The  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  island,  especially,  are  dista- 
gmshed  by  the  bold  and  commanding  character  of  their  scenery. 

The  mountains  of  Tasmania  form  part  of  the  same  system  as  ths 
eastern  cordillera  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  they  exhibit  the  sasK 
geological  characteristics.  The  channel  of  Bass  Strait  forms  merely  a 
supeificial  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the  chain,  which  reappesn 
in  Cape  Portland,  at  the  k.  e.  extremity  of  the  island.  Yarioos  spun 
from  the  mountain-chain  cover  the  whole  north-eastern  section  of  Tas- 
mania: amongst  them  is  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond,  which  rises  to  5O00 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Through  a  great  portion  of  its  course  across  the  island,  the  crest  <d 
the  mountain-chain  (which  has  a  general  direction  of  n.s.  and  s.w.) 
has  a  mean  height  of  3500  feet  One  of  its  eastward  spurs  terminates 
in  Mount  Wellington  (immediately  at  the  back  of  Hobart  Town)  4S00 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  upper  portion  of  Mount  Wellington  is  covered 
with  snow  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  Tasmania  are  the  Derwent  and  the  Taxnsr. 
The  Derwent  (130  miles  long)  issues  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  into  Storm  Bar, 
forming  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  miles  of  its  course  a  ooble  estaaiy,  of 
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seTeral  miles  width.    The  names  of  the  Dee,  Oose,  Shannon,  Clyde,  and 
Jordan,  have  heen  given  to  its  principal  tributary  streams. 

The  Tamar  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  Sonth  Esk 
rivers,  whence  it  flows  northward  into  Bass  Strait,  forming  throughout 
an  estuary  of  suflBcient  depth  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  of  500  tons 
bnrden.  The  North  and  South  Esk  derive  their  waters  chiefly  from  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  island;  the  Macquarie  Kiver  is  a  considerable 
'  tributary  of  the  South  Esk. 

'  Streams  of  inferior  magnitude  water  other  portions  of  the  island:  the 
^  Hwm  River,  which  flows  into  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  in  the  south- 
''  east,  forms  a  fine  estuary  in  its  lower  course.  Lakes  are  numerous  in 
'  most  parts  of  the  interior;  many  of  them  lie  embosomed  in  deep  basins 
or  valleys,  surrounded  by  well-wooded  heights,  and  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  which  presents  inmost  every  charm  in  the  aspect  of  external 
nature. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  country  are  various.  Trap  rocks  are 
extensively  distributed,  and  granite  occurs  in  several  places.  limestone 
^  is  also  abundant.  Iron  ore,  of  very  pure  quality,  and  some  of  it  highly 
magnetic,  is  of  very  general  occurrence.  Copper  is  found  in  the  hills 
near  the  north  coast,  and  there  are  indications  of  lead,  zinc,  and  man- 
ganese. Coal  of  good  quality  is  worked  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
and  is  traceable  over  a  large  area  of  country,  in  seams  varying  from  a 
few  inches  to  ten  feet  and  upwards  in  thickness:  this  mineral  appears  to 
be  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  island.  Salt  is  obtained  in 
some  of  the  interior  plains. 

The  c/tmate  of  Tasmania  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  south  and 
south-western  parts  of  England.  Its  higher  latitude  makes  the  air  cooler 
than  in  the  neighbouring  Australian  continent,  and  its  strictly  insular 
character  causes  it  to  possess  a  greater  amount  of  moisture.  Hence  the 
superior  vigour  of  its  native  vegetation,  and  the  greater  extent  of  its 
forests. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Hobart  Town  is  52^-3,  the  mean  of 
summer  63°,  and  of  winter  42°.  During  the  latter  season  severe  frosts 
are  sometimes  experienced  in  high  and  exposed  situations,  and  a  good 
deal  of  snow  falls;  but  the  snow  never  lies  on  the  lower  grounds  during 
the  day.  The  winter  is  in  general  a  season  of  moderate  and  genial  rain : 
occasional  rains,  with  high  winds,  occur  during  the  spring,  but  the 
weather  is  usually  bright  and  clear.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  the  atmosphere  is  almost  uniformly  clear  and  transparent,'  and 
the  sky  free  from  clouds  and  vapours.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  annually  is  from  35  to  43  inches. 

In  its  general  character  the  vegetation  of  Tasmania  resembles  that  of 
the  Australian  continent :  the  trees  are  all  evergreens,  and  their  foliage 
Las  hence  a  dark  and  sombre  hue,  though  in  the  highest  degree  rich  and 
luxuriant.  The  timber  possesses  a  high  degree  of  value  :  dense  forests 
occur  in  many  localities,  and  consist  of  trees  which  are  useful  either  as 
bailding  materials,  or  fh>m  the  ornamental  grain  of  their  wood,  which 
fits  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  cabinet-maker.  The  most  prevalent  trees 
ore  eucalypti,  acacias,  mimosas,  pines,  and  myrtles. 

Among  the  more  valuable  members  of  the  Tasmanian  forest  are  the 
blue  gum,  the  stringy  bark,  the  blackwood,  the  muskvrood,  Hnon  pine, 
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oadar  imie»  etksj  pintt»  pinkwood,  roeewood^  myrtlfl^ 
trees  which  yield  guoM  aod  rerins.  Hie  hln«  gmn  fvnushem 
which  it  eqaftl  to  oak  for  the  porpoBe  of  ifaip-biiildiiig,  and  may  be 
tttoedof  laixedimensiooi  np  to  lengths  of  two  hnndTBd  feet.  Tbe 
baric  is  chieflj  ued  ioc  hooae-bailding  and  fendng.  The  blftckunood  .s  i 
hard,  close-gnunad«  and  richlj-^eined  wood,  admirably  nibed  far  or» 
mental  cabinet  work  :  tha  Haon  pine,  the  moikwood,  and  the  mfm 
serre  for  similar  purposes.  The  muskwood  grows  onl  j  ia  dense  ioBos 
aod  in  damp  situations.  The  myrtle  of  Tnmaiiia  often  fonna  ds* 
fbrosts,  many  miles  in  extent*  and  the  indiridiial  trees  sUteio  e  cac 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  proportionate  elcratka  :  its  woed  is  df  i 
fresh  pink  colour  when  newly  hewn,  and  is  beaotifiiUy  -reuted. 

The  native  animals  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  of 
Ihera  are  three  species  of  kangaroo,  together  with  opoesnms,  _ 
wombats,  duck-bills,  and  wild  cats,  the  latter  of  which  prej  npoe  db 
ponltiy-yards.  Of  the  opossums,  that  called  the  byena^-opossBa  ^r 
tiger  of  the  colonists)  is  very  destractiTe  to  the  flocks,  but  is  bow  he 
eoming  scarce;  and  another  animal  belonging  to  the  same  gema  (pflto- 
lariy  known  as  the  devil)  is  extremdyugly,  deatnictiTe,  and 
The  smaller  kangaroo-rats,  opossums,  and  bandicoots, do  serioes 
to  the  potato-cropa.  All  the  native  birds  of  Australia  Ukewiae 
this  island.  There  are  several  kinds  of  snakea,  with  liaards  and 
smaller  membem  of  die  reptile  and  insect  tribes. 

(689.)  LdtaUiants.'^Tha  native  raoe  of  Tasmania  is  nearly 
When  first  the  island  was  colonised,  in  1803,  it  contained  en  whon^n^ 
population  of  between  three  and  four  thousand ;  bui  a  eroel  wer  of  a* 
termination  was  carried  on  against  them  by  the  settlen^  nntil  m  ISM 
the  few  survivors  —  then  about  eighty  in  number— wen  removed,  «a: 
their  own  consent,  to  Tlinders  Island,  in  Baas  Strait.  Tbeaoi;  wid  i 
ihrther  diminution  to  little  more  than  half  that  number,  they  have  ben 
subsequently  removed  to  the  settlement  of  Oyster  Creek,  on  the  Aaev 
D'Entrecasteanz  Channel. 

The  present  popnktion  of  the  oolony  exceeds  8O,O0Ql  A  very  kip 
proportion  of  the  number  were  originally  convicts,  since  Van  rtimnf 
£4md  continued  to  be  used  as  a  piece  of  transport  for  criminab  dova  id 
a  recent  period.  But  its  employment  fior  this  purpose  has  now  eesaed 
— ^greatly  to  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  colonial  popolation. 

Tasmania  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  colony:  all  the  grain,  frBk%  s^ 
vegetables  of  middle  and  southern  Europe  are  found  to  flourish^  Sx- 
oeUent  wheat  is  grown,  and  some  of  it  exported.  Wool  forms,  boveiv. 
the  staple  article  of  produce,  and  has  been  laiigely  exported  to  Bnglatid: 
next  in  value  is  the  produce  of  the  whale-fishery,  which  is  extenovch 
pursued. 

The  commerce  of  Tasmania,  like  that  of  die  neighbouring  eoknm. 
consists  in  the  export  of  native  produce^  and  the  import  of  the  nass- 
fiuitures  of  the  mother  oonntiy. 

(890.)  DwisUnu,  Totemtf  ^.^-The  surveyed  portions  of  Tsansoisflv 
divided  into  counties. 

The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Hobart  Tomm^  sitaated  on  tbe  right  bisk 
of  the  river  Derwent,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island,  sad  stent 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  ia  suAeieatly  deep  to 
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allow  of  the  largest  yesseU  coming  ap  to  its  wharf.  Its  popnlation  ex- 
ceeds 20,000.  Launeestont  at  the  head  of  the  estaary  of  the  Tamar,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island,  is  the  second  town  in  importance,  and  is 
a  flourishing  seat  of  trade :  it  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Georgetown, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  is  also  a  thriving  place.  There  are 
numerous  small  and  flourishing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  most 
parts  of  which  are  traversed  bj  goodxoads. 

Port  Arthur,  upon  the  sonth  eoast  of  Tasmaa  Peninsula,  constituted 
the  head -quarters  of  the  former  penal  establishment. 

(891.)  Norfolk  Island,  a  small  speck  in  the  open  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  (lat.  29^  3'  8.,  long.  167^  58'  B.),  at  a  distance  of  900  miles  from 
the  east  coast  of  Australia,  was  for  some  time  annexed  to  the  government 
of  Tasmania,  and  used  as  a  place  of  tiraosporfcation  ibr  Idle  worst  descrip- 
tion of  criminals.  It  has  since  become  tihe  lesidenoe  of  the  Pitcaini 
Islanders,  who  were  removed  thither  in  IS.'iS. 

Norfolk  Island  comprises  an  area  of  thirteen  and  a  half  square  milea» 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  level, — Mount  Pitt,  the  highest  eminence 
on  the  island,  rising  onljr  to  1050  feet  above  the  sea.  Xorfolk  Ishmd  is 
well  watered,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile:  its  most  diaracteristic  pRH 
dnction  is  the  splendid  species  of  pine  to  which  its  none  has  been  gnraa 
(the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  or  Aravearia  exed$a\  the  timber  of  which  is  of 
the  most  vaioable  kind.  The  iron-wood  and  white  oak  also  furnish  good 
timber,  and  both  red  and  yellow  ochre  are  among  the  produce  of  the 
island. 

(89S.)  Each  of  the  six  comtries  deieribad  m  tiiis  section— namely. 
New  South  Wales,  Qjaeenalaod,  Yictoria,  South  Aostralia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania,  constitutes  a  distinct  ooionj,  and  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Until  1850,  the  government  of 
each  province  was  administered  solely  by  means  of  a  Governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  But  the  power  of  self-government  was  then 
conferred  upon  tiie  Australian  settlements,  each  of  which — ^with  the  ex- 
ception of  Western  AostrBlia,  at  present  but  thinly  peopled  — now  pos- 
sesses an  independent  legislature,  elected  by  the  colonista.  The  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Grovemor  of  either  colony.  The  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  ranks  as  Governor-General  of  all  the  British  posses- 
sions in  Australia. 

The  Australian  colonies  constitute  seven  dioceses  of  Ae  English 
Colonial  Chardi, — forming  the  bishopricks  of  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Bris- 
bane, Tasmania,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Western  Australia,  the  bishop 
of  Sydney  ranking  as  metropolitan.  The  diocese  of  Newcastle  embraces 
the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  the  greater  size  and  popula- 
tion of  that  colony  having  made  it  requisite  to  divide  it  into  two  sees. 
The  diocese  of  Brisbane  corresponds  to  the  newly  formed  colony  of 
QaeensUind,— formerly  Moreton  Bay. 

Extensive  assistance  is  afforded  by  government,  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
towards  the  establishment  both  of  churches  and  schools  in  each  of  the 
colonies,  —  the  assistance  being  granted  to  the  members  of  the  various 
dissenting  bodies,  as  well  as  to  &ose  belonging  to  the  English  Church. 
Kdncational  establishments— some  of  them  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
—have  increased  in  all  the  colonies  of  late  years,  though  there  is  still 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  father  efforts  in  this  respect. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

P0LTHE8IA. 

(898.)  This  divifiion  of  the  globe  includes  the  nomenMs 
islands  that  are  scattered  over  the  vast  expanse  oi  tbe 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  shores  of  America  on  the  o&: 
side,  and  the  Asiatic  coasts  and  islands  upon  the  othtr. 
Bj  far  the  larger  number  of  the  PolTnesian  groups  ait 
composed  of  islands  of  small  size — in  many  cases  merE 
specks  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  proportioci 
of  which  are  altogether  insignificant  compared  to  tk 
immense  area  over  which  thej  are  dispersed.  New  Zea- 
land, however,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Pacific,  is  oT 
much  larger  proportions,  and  the  more  westerly  division  of 
Polynesia, — ^towards  the  shores  of  Australia  and  the  island.^ 
of  the  Eastern  Indies  —  embraces  some  tracts  of  hmd  o: 
considerable  extent. 

The  name  of  Polynesia — or  '*  many  islands  "♦ — expregaes 
with  fidelity  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  wideJj- 
extended  region,  as  also  does  that  of  Oceania,  applied  to  *i; 
by  some  geographers.^  The  native  races  by  which  the 
larger  part  of  Polynesia  is  inhabited  are  altogether  difierent 
from  the  native  inhabitants  of  Australia.  They  belong, 
fi>r  the  most  part,  to  the  Malay  (or  brown)  variety  of  the 
human  family,  and  speak  dialects  that  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Malay  tongue.  These  brown*coloured  tribes  are  dis- 
tributed over  a  vast  area,  extending  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  soutL 
and  including  the  greater  number  of  the  island-groups  tlus: 
lie  in  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  more  westerly  division  of  Polynesia,  however,  in- 

*  From  the  Greek,  voXvs  man/,  miffos  island. 

-f  The  **  Oceania  "  of  French  geographj  is  made  to  inclade,  besides  Pb- 
Ijnesia  proper,  and  the  islands  of  ^e  East  Indian  archipelago,  the  whole 
of  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  we  have  treated  as  a  ae|»- 
nlo  division  of  t\ie  globe. 
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clasive  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  conn- 
tries  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  the  group  of  the  Feejee 
Islands,  is  peopled  by  tribes  of  black  colour,  to  whom  (from 
their  close  resemblance  to  the  negro  race)  the  name  of 
Austral-negro  is  generally  applied.  These  Papuan  or 
black  races  belong  to  the  same  variety  of  the  human  family 
as  the  native  man  of  the  Australian  continent. 

The  line  of  the  180th  meridian  nearly  divides  (in  this  part 
of  Polynesia)  the  brown  and  the  black  races,  the  islands 
of  the  Feejee  group  being  the  most  easterly  of  those  in 
which  the  black  tribes  are  found. 

We  shall  describe  this  division  of  the  globe  under  three  headings, — L 
New  Zealand  and  the  adjacent  islets :  2.  The  smaller  islands  of  Polynesia 
that  are  inhabited  hy  the  brown  or  Malayan  race: — and,  3.  New  Gainea^ 
together  with  the  neighbonring  islands  in  which  the  black  tribes  aie 
found. 


SECTION  L—NEW  ZEALAND. 

(894.)  Situation  and  Extent  —  New  Zealand  lies  to  th& 
south-eastward  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  most  northern 
point  is  in  34°  23'  8.,  and  its  southern  in  47^  19' ;  so  that  it 
extends  through  nearly  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  mea- 
sures, in  a  curved  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  land, 
more  than  eleven  hundred  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is 
very  various,  and  does  not,  in  the  widest  part,  exceed  150 
miles. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  islands  of  very  large  size,- 
and  one  of  much  more  moderate  dimensions  ;  besides  several 
small  adjacent  islands.  The  two  larger  islands  are  separated 
by  the  channel  of  Cook  Strait,  and  the  more  southward  of 
them  is  divided  from  the  third  island  by  Foveaux  Strait 
The  three  islands  are  now  generally  known  as  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South  Islands.* 

The  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  has  an  area  of  about 
54,100  square  miles  ;  the  Middle  Island  of  44,500  ;  and  the 
South  (or  Stewart  Island)  of  900  square  miles.  The  total 
area  of  the  archipelago  is  therefore  about  99,500  English 
square  miles,  —  equal  to  a  fifth  part  more  than  the  super- 
ficial dimensions  of  Great  Britain. 

*  The  south  isbind  is  also  called  bj  the  name  of  Stewart  Island. 
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The  distance  of  "Sew  Zealand  from  tiie  nearest  part  of  the 
coast  18  about  eleven  handred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles.  A  hundied  and  ten  desroes  <3ii  iocc" 
tnde  (or  nearly  6000  miles)  intervene  between  New  Zeaiaiui  and  Lr 
nearest  portion  of  the  American  continent,  so  that  it  is  in  evety  respL-^- 
a  strictlj  insular  region. 

(895.)  NaiMral  Feaiuret. — The  coasts  of  New  Zaalaad  ase  mmA 
indented,  and  present  (especially  upon  the  eastern  side  oi  tlie  aisb- 
pelago,  and  within  Cook  Strait),  a  great  number  of  excellent  harbces. 

Among  the  more  important  inlets  are  the  Bay  of  IsUuds^  the  Guff  i' 
Hauraki,  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  Hawke  Bay — all  on  the  eastern  coas 
of  the  North  Island.  Upon  the  eastern  side  of  Cook  Steait  m  Ptr. 
Nicholson  (on  the  shore  of  which  the  town  of  Wellington  ia  mtwtted: . 
on  its  western  side  are  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  other  inlets.  Ti. 
narrowest  part  of  Cook  Strait  is  less  than  fifteen  miles  acinga,  but  c  b 
for  the  most  part  of  considerably  greater  breadth. 

Banks  peninsula  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Middle  IsfaDid.  Br 
Otago  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  same  coast,  further  to  the  southward.  Rr. 
Pegasus,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Stewart  Island,  is  a  fine  inlet,  vie 
deep  water. 

(896.)  The  interior  of  New  Zealand  is  mostly  hilly,  and  the  land  s- 
tains  in  many  districts  a  truly  mountainous  character.  Ranges  of  hdi 
land  stretch  through  both  of  the  two  larger  islands,  in  the  geaecal  i- 
rection  of  their  coasts,  and  there  are  in  many  places  outlying  sufflBL:* 
of  considerable  eleyation. 

In  the  North  Island,  the  mountains  form  seTenl  parallel  raagei^  wd 
longitudinal  valleys  between.  Mount  Egmont,  a  detached  mass  ^a 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  has  an  altitude  of  more  than  8000  feet,  ssi 
is  covered  in  its  upper  portion  with  perpetual  snow.  Some  snmnuis  ic 
the  mountain*  region  of  the  interior  have  an  equal  (if  not  superior)  eJe^ 
Tation,  and  one  of  them  —  Tongariro  —  is  an  active  rokana  IV 
western  side  of  the  North  Island  is  generally  bold  and  elevated. 

In  the  Middle  Island,  the  mountains  form  more  continuous  m^eSi 
and  reach  also  a  greater  height  than  those  in  the  North  Island.  The 
high  grounds  lie  in  general  nearly  along  the  western  coast,  and  tensinatt 
on  that  side  in  bold  and  often  precipitous  headlands.  To  the  eastward  Utff 
ibrm  extensive  upland  plains,  many  of  which  constitute  excellent  graizE^' 
districts. 

The  nxire  northerly  portion  of  the  Middle  Island,  however,  is  mem- 
tainoQs  across  its  entire  breadth  :  the  snowy  peak  of  Kaikoras,  yrhd 
rises  above  the  tableland  (in  42°  &  lat.),  is  upwards  of  9000  feet  i: 
height  All  the  higher  portions  of  the  western  coast-chain  liae  sbon 
the  snow  line. 

Amidst  the  mountain  districts  of  either  island  tbeps  are  found  vsBeTi 
of  ex'ery  variety  of  form  ;  the  predominant  features  are  those  of  ka|, 
narrow,  and  deep  ravines,  which  not  unfrequendy  present  the  wilde* 
aspects  of  natural  scenery.    The  lower  grounds  m'e  often  marshy. 

The  geological  formation  of  New  Zealand  is  altogether  volcsnic  k 
the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  within  the  North  Island,  many  extiact 
craters  are  to  be  seen,  with  masses  of  scorise  lying  around.  Towiri» 
the  central  portion  of  the  same  island  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  more 
recent  volcanic  action,  including  numerous  hot  springs.    The  Middle 
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Island  sppean  to  exhibit  fewer  rigns  of  Tolcmic  origiiu  Slight  shocks 
of  earthquake  have  been  ireqaenUj  experienced  m  either  island, — as 
-well  as,  in  some  instances,  shocks  snfficientlj  serere  to  occasiaa  alaim 
to  the  settlers. 

The  rit>er9  of  New  Zealand  an  nmnerons,  and  are  abondantly  fed  bj 
the  snows  of  the  higher  nionntain-regions  and  the  copious  rains  of  the 
interior.  Many  of  the  streams  are  navigable  for  boats  in  their  lower 
coarsea,  bat  not  for  vessels  of  anj  magmtade. 

Among  the  priDcipal  rivers  in  the  Korth  Islaad  are  the   Waikato 

(about   170  miles  in  length^  the  IFaa^oavi,  and  the  Manawatn  (140 

miles),   upon  the  western  coast ;  the  river  Huli^  flowing  into    Port 

Nicholson,  on  the  narrower  portion  of  Cook  Strait ;  the  WarU^fora, 

which  waters  a  fine  vallej  to  the  north-eastward  of  Port  Nicholson ;  and 

tiie  Wai'ko,  or  river  Thames  (sixty  milesX  which  flows  into  the  Golf 

of  Hanraki,  on  the  east  coast.    The  Waikato  forms  a  fine  harboor  at  its 

month,  and  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  SO  tons  harden  to  a  distance 

of  100  miles :  it  flows  from  Lake  Tanpo,  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 

Lake  Tanpo  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1887  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  aa 

area  of  MO  sqnare  milesi 

To  the  north-eastward  of  Lake  Tanpo  there  are  nnmeroas  volcanic 
lakes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  neighboarhood.  Hkese  lakes  occupy 
circular  basins ;  the  largest  of  them  is  Lake  Botoma,  which  has  aa 
idand  in  its  centra. 

The  principal  rivers  hitherto  explored  in  the  Middle  Island  are  the 
Wairau^  which  flows  eastward  into  Cloudy  Bay  (on  the  western  side  of 
Cook  Strait) ;  the  Moimka,  flowing  into  Blind  Bay ;  and  the  rivers 
BmUer  and  Orqr,  both  of  which  descend  to  the  western  coast,  after 
watering  considerable  tracts  of  the  interior  mountain-region.  Ihe 
Bnller  (or  Eawa-tiri)  issues  from  some  small  lakes,  and  has  a  ooniae 
of  more  than  ninety  mika,  through  a  generally  rugged  and  sterile 
country.  The  Grey  (or  Mawen),  further  to  the  south,  watcn  a  mora 
undulating  region,  and  its  valley  contains  tracts  of  fine  arable  land,  as 
well  as  extensive  grazing  districts.  Lakes  are  numerous  anurngst  the 
mountains  of  the  Middle  Island. 

Valuable  copper  on  is  found  in  many  parts  of  New  Zealand  ;  iron 
appears  also  to  be  extensively  distributed,  and  many  other  metalHc  pMH 
ducts  occur,  as  manganese,  nickel,  lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  sulphury  alum, 
&&  Copper  and  iron  have  been  worked  by  the  settlers,  ^iefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Auckland.  Gold  has  been  found,  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  the  same  locality.  Good  coal  is  also  found  in  many  places,  both  ia 
the  Korth  and  Middle  Islands,  and  is  already  worked  to  advantage. 
Bailding-stone  is  abundant ;  various  limestones  occur,  and  granite 
forms  the  principal  rock  in  sooie  of  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the  Sliddk 
IsUnd. 

(897.)  The  cUmaU  of  New  Zealand  nearly  resembles  that  of  England 
in  regard  to  temperature  ;  but  it  is  moister,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  as 
well  as  the  average  number  of  days  upon  which  rain  occurs,  appears  to 
esoeed  the  proportions  experienced  in  most  parts  of  our  own  country. 
From  the  latter  circumstance,  the  country  is  everywhere  covered  widi 
▼erdare,  and  vegetation  is  particularly  luxuriant ;  nor  is  the  moisture  so 
oeessiTe  as  to  l^  in  any  degree  prejudicial  to  health. 
AtAnddaBd(Iat.36°51')  the  mean  aanoal  tempentore  is  58*fl^  tfaa 
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mean  of  snmmer  66-9,  and  of  winter  50*7 :  there  is  thus  onljr  ft  diS 
of  16^  between  the  mean  gammer  and  winter  temperacares»  and  ob^ 
difference  of  1 8*9  between  those  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  monUis. 

At  New  FiTmouth  (on  the  western  side  of  the  North  IsUnd>  the  ■ 
mate  is  remarkably  equable.  Daring  the  coldest  months  soow  is  cer 
seen,  excepting  aroond  the  sides  of  Mount  Egmont  :  in  Jtdj  (wbidi . 
the  coldest  month  of  the  southern  hemisphere)  ice  is  iKrammialTy  ftma. 
in  the  mornings,  but  rapidly  disappears  under  a  warm  and  brigiit  ss> 
shine,  like  that  of  an  English  September. 

At  Otago  G^t.  45^  5(y),  nearly  ten  degrees  further  to  the  sootliwa*! 
the  climate  is  sensibly  colder,  and  in  the  mornings  the  tbenBOBcs: 
sometimes  descends  below  the  ireesing  point,  during  the  printer.  Be: 
eyen  here  the  weather  is  generally  mUd  in  the  lower  districtSp  tkezsX 
snow  lies  deep  upon  the  upland  plains.  Throughout  the  islands;  nm  s 
most  frequent  during  the  winter  months  (those  of  June,  tTalj;  and  As- 
gust),  but  frequent  showers  occur  at  aU  periods  of  tba  jear.  T:f 
wind  often  blows  with  great  violence,  especially  during  the  earlj  pan^i 
summer. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cook  Strait  the  air  is  especiallj  mild  aai 
agreeable.  At  Wellington,  and  along  the  whole  adjacent  coast,  the 
natives  plant  their  potatoes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year :  the  forest  ahnp 
remains  green,  and  the  opening  of  the  flower-buds  is  mereljr  a  little  i7> 
tarded  during  the  winter.  The  climate  of  every  part  of  the  colooy  hm 
been  found  perfectly  healthy,  and  is  well  adapted  to  European 
tions. 

(898.)  The  vegetable  productions  of  New  Zealand  include  several 
of  valuable  timber,  chiefly  from  trees  of  the  pine  tribe,  which  are 
in  many  parts  of  the  islands,  and  often  form  forests  of  vast 
Among  them  are  the  kauri,  or  yellow  pine  (confined  to  the  North  Idaod); 
the  rimu,  or  red  pine  ;  and  the  kahikatea,  or  white  pine.  The  patizv 
or  iron-wood,  is  distinguished  for  its  strength  and  durability  ;  the  ntt 
and  other  trees  possess  similar  valuable  properties.  The  black  birch  ii 
valued  for  ship-building.  Plalms  are  distributed  over  the  northeni  half 
of  the  North  Island. 

But  the  native  vegetation  of  New  Zealand,  although  more  varied  than 
that  of  Australia,  is  yet  singularly  deficient  in  plants  capable  of  bein^ 
used  as  food.    Ferns  are  abundant,  and  the  roots  of  several  spedes 
are  extensively  consumed  by  the  natives  as  a  means  of  sustenance.    Tke 
taro  plant  (arum  eactdentum)  also  furnishes  an  edible  root,  and  both  this 
and  the  kumera,  or  sweet  potato,  are  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
natives.    There  is  neither  nati?e  fruit  nor  grain  of  any  description.    AJi 
kinds  of  European  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  wheat  and  other  ceieak 
are  found  to  thrive  luxuriantly.     One  of  the  most  characteristic  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  is  the  native  flax,  or  phormium  tenax,  of  which  then 
are  several  varieties,  and  from  the  fibres  of  which  a  cordage  of  singnlv 
tenacity  and  strength  is  capable  of  being  made.    The  natives  makt 
matting  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  articles  from  this  material 

In  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  in  New  Zealand  a  still  greater  pauctty 
of  indigenous  life  than  in  the  vegetable,  and  the  scarcity  extends  to  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  species  ;  hence  the  intense  stillness  experienced  in  the 
forests  of  that  country — undisturbed  either  by  the  cry  of  wild  animsb. 
the  song  of  birds,  or  the  humming  of  insect  life  I    TtiQ  lax^gest  animal 
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foand  on  the  islands  by  the  first  settlers  was  the  pig,  which  is  probably 
not  indigenous,  though  it  has  reverted  to  a  wild  state.  Dogs  are  the 
only  beasts  of  prey,  and  their  abundance  has  in  many  districts  materially 
diminished  the  number  of  ground-birds  and  other  small  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

The  marsupial  family  of  quadrupeds,  so  abundant  in  Australia,  does 
not  extend  to  New  Zealand,  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rats  and  mice,  the  hog  and  the  dog  are  the  only  land  animals.  The 
feathered  tribe  are  equally  few  in  number  ;  some  of  them,  however,  are 
song-birds.  There  are  no  serpents,  or  noxious  reptiles  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  a  few  lisards  occur,  but  they  are  perfectly  harmless.  Fish  are 
abundant  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers ;  eels  are  generally  plentiful  in 
the  latter,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  food  of  the  natives.  Both 
the  seal  and  the  whale  (the  latter  including  the  several  varieties  of 
the  hump-backed,  the  sperm,  and  the  bhK^k  whale),  frequent  the 
shores. 

(899.)  Inhabitantg. — The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  belong  to 
the  Malay  family  of  nations,  and  are  altogether  a  different  race  from  the 
aborigines  of  the  Australian  continent.  They  are  a  fine,  well-formed, 
tall,  and  muscular  set  of  people,  with  a  complexion  which  varies  in 
shade  from  an  olive  or  copper-coloured  hue  to  a  dark  brown.  Their 
countenances  (especially  those  of  the  higher  orders)  are  often  very 
pleasing,  and  nearly  always  striking,  animated,  and  intelligent ;  their 
hair  glossy,  black,  and  curling  ;  and  their  general  cast  of  features  not 
materially  different  from  the  European  standard.  Some  of  the  tribes 
manifest  an  inferior  type,  and  exhibit  traces  of  alliance  with  the  Papuan 
race  ;  but  these  are  few  in  number.  The  name  by  which  the  native 
New  Zealanders  are  properly  known  is  Maories,  and  their  language  is 
called  the  Maori  tongue. 

The  native  population  of  New  Zealand  is  less  numerous  than  has 
been  generally  supposed,  and  it  is,  moreover,  fast  decreasing.  In  1858,  the 
natives  had  become  reduced  to  56,000  in  number.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  them  reside  in  the  North  Island,  and  especially  in  the  more 
northern  part  of  that  island.  In  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Island  there 
are  probably  fewer  than  3000  natives. 

The  New  Zealanders  possess  many  qualities  superior  to  those  of  savage 
nations  in  generaL  They  have  considerable  forethought  and  vigour  of 
mind,  and  are  hospitable,  frank,  generous,  and  keenly  sensitive  upon 
points  of  honour.  They  have,  however,  the  vices  as  well  as  the  better 
qualities  of  the  savage;  their  passions  are  easily  roused,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  revenge  their  bearing  is  marked  by  ferocity  and  cruelty.  When 
first  visited  by  Europeans,  and  for  long  afterwards,  they  were  in  the 
practice  of  cannibalism;  but  the  indulgence  of  this  taste  has  been  dis- 
continued for  many  years  past,  and  they  have  been  for  the  most  part 
converted  to  Christianity. 

The  Datives  of  New  Zealand  readily  adopt  such  of  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  the  European  settlers  as  appear  conducive  to  their  own  im- 
mediate advantage.  In  some  districts  they  have  considerable  tracts  of 
land  under  regular  cultivation,  and  bring  the  produce  of  their  fields 
to  market.  But  the  majority  still  preserve  the  habits  of  barbarous 
life,  continue  to  reside  in  wretched  hovels,  go  clothed  in  blankets 
full  of  vermin,  help  themselves  to  food  with  their  fingers,  out  of  a  common 
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diiht  aadfiii  ihort,  rataia  manjof  tihft  inoit  tepnkire 
xsce. 

The  New  ZeaJantes  an  diyided  iato  tribei»  eadi  vnder  ka 
or  chie^  and  its  membeit  bound  together  fa^  a  tort  of  /*i*»w»s«*i 
ment.    Their  natiye  pcUu,  or  Tillages,  are  exfiensiye  ralkrfiniii  of 
oftea  Btrooglj  fortified  with  paiiaades. 


(900.)  Cabnittf.— The  first  organised  setttemeat  on  tiie 
New  Zealand  was  established  in  1839,  prerioas  to  which  doi 
white  residents  were  chiefly  ninaway  sailors  or  other  adt 
oonyicts  who  had  escaped  from  the  penal  settlementa  in  Nov 
Wales,  and  a  few  missionaries.  In  the  following  year  (1840) 
were  formally  declared  a  sabjeet  posseasian  of  the  British  Cma,  sai 
since  that  time  settlements  have  been  made  at  muneroos  poios^  bett 
iqion  the  shores  of  the  North  and  the  Middle  Wanda.  In  lft5&  ihi 
total  British  population  exceeded  61,000,  the  greater  nnmber  of  thsa 
located  in  the  North  Island. 

The  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  ^>pean  to  be  that  beat  anted  fir 
agricoltoral  pursuits.  All  tiie  eastern  portions  of  the  Middle  Usai 
together  with  the  eztensiTe  plains  on  the  northera  side  of  Cook  StasiL 
axe  clothed  with  excellent  nataral  pastures,  and  are  admirably^  adspssd 
fyr  giasing  operations, — especially  for  sheep-temingy  wfaick 
on  there  npon  a  scale  of  considerable  extent 

There  are  here  no  dronghta,  as  in  some  parts  of  Anstralia. 
wheat  and  barley  may  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  New  Zeahuid*  and  nl 
ihe  agricultural  produce  <^  England  is  found  to  flonriah  ia  the  took 
raited  for  cultivation,  as  well  as  many  productions  of  wanner  liTiiaiiiM 
The  grape  ripens  to  perfection  in  the  open  air,  and  maiae  ia  c^ahk  « 
easy  cultivation.  Hops  also  grow  well,  and  all  the  fruits  asid  TrgntaMn 
of  southern  Europe  flourish.  In  its  natural  state  much  of  the  land  if 
oovered  with  a  thick  growth  of  fern,  whidi  requires  to  be  cieand  kf 
burning  before  the  ground  can  be  brought  under  the  i^ongh.  X^aqp 
tracts  also  consist  of  forest-land  or  **  basht"  and  are  oovered  wiA  a  cUci 
growth  of  underwood  aad  scrub. 

The  present  exports  of  New  Zealand  are  wool,  and  the  laiifcfi  of 
the  whide  fisheij,  with  the  native  flax,  kauri  gum,  aad  some  copper  and 
timber.  Mana&ctored  goods  of  e?ery  description  are  derived  ten  die 
mother  country. 

(901.)  I^ovineeB. — New.  Zealand  is  at  present  divided  into  c^ 
provinces,  four  of  them  in  the  North,  and  four  on  the  Middle  idaai 
Those  in  the  North  Island  are  Wellington,  Hawka  Bay,  AncUaad,  aa^ 
New  Plymouth ;  in  the  Middle  Island  are  Nelson,  Marlborough  Caniff' 
bury,  and  Otaga 

1.  Wbllimotok,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Cook  Strait,  was  dw  fits 
established  of  the  New  Zealand  settlements,  and  is  one  of  the  most  io' 
portant  and  populous  amongst  them.  The  province  includes  a  Isigv 
amount  of  fertile  land,  especklly  within  the  valley  of  the  river  HutL 

The  town  of  WeUimgtim  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  inlet  of  Bxt 
Nicholson,  which  forms  a  splendid  harbour.  On  the  east  side  of  Oosk 
Stiait»  ninety  miles  to  the  north  of  Wellington,  is  the  town  of  Waa- 
Sanni,  on  a  river  of  that  name. 
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3.  Hawkx  bat  was  iDdnded,  until  1858,  within  the  prorinoe  of  Wel- 
lington, and  was  known  as  the  Ahnriri  district.  It  embraces  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Island,  including  the  extensive  bay 
whence  its  name  is  derived.  This  tract  of  country  is  stated  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  colony.    The  chief  town  of  the  province  is  Aopaer. 

8.  The  province  of  Auckland  embraces  the  northernmost  portion  of 
the  Korth  Island,  and  includes  the  government  settlement,  whence  its 
name  is  derived.  The  town  of  Amckiand  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  divides  the  Gulf  of  Hanraki  from  the 
harbour  of  Manukao,  on  the  opposite  coast  It  is  the  seat  of  govem- 
naent  for  the  entire  colony,  and  is  well  adapted,  by  its  command  of 
either  coast,  for  the  purposes  of  general  commerce  The  trade  of 
Auckland  is  ahready  considerable,  and  is  largely  shared  in  by  the  na- 
tives. The  town  is  well  and  compactly  buiU.  Kororarika,  on  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  further  north,  is  a  dependency  of  this  settlemenL 

4.  New  Pltmouth,  founded  in  1840,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  North  Island,  immediately  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Egmont 
The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  settlement  is  of  the  highMt  for* 
tihty,  and  the  natural  vegetation  generally  abmidant 

The  town  of  New  Plymouth  is  extremely  picturesque ;  the  settlen 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  prodnee  abundance  of  eom,  pigs, 
ponUry,  honey,  and  other  articles.  The  chief  defect  of  this  settlement 
is  the  abaenoe  of  any  harixmr. 

5.  Nelsov  is  die  northernmost  province  of  the  Middle  Island.  The 
town  of  that  name  lies  on  the  south  of  Cook  Strait,  at  the  bottom 
of  an  inlet  called  Blind  Bay.  It  was  fonnded  in  1841.  There  is 
abundance  of  good  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nelson,  as 
vrell  as  extensive  tracts  suited  for  grazing  at  a  further  distance. 

6.  MiALBOBOUOH,  the  most  recently  constituted  of  the  New  Zealand 
provinces,  embraces  part  of  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  Middle 
Island.  Hie  town  of  BieiMm  (formerly  Beaverton),  the  provincial 
ciq»ital,  lies  a  short  distance  fitnn  the  western  shore  of  Cook  Strait. 

7.  The  settlement  of  Cahtsbburt  was  formed  in  1850.  Tlie  pro- 
vince comprehends  an  extensive  tract  of  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Banks  Peninsula  (on  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle 
Islimd),  and  includes  an  inmiense  level  plain — one  of  the  finest  grazing 
districts  in  the  world.  This  plain  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  interior. 

The  town  of  XjfMsfton,  the  shipping-port  of  the  settlement,  stands 
on  the  shores  of  Port  Victoria,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Banks 
Peninsnla.  A  ridge  of  high  ground,  which  rises  to  upwards  of  1600 
feet,  riies  immediately  above  the  town  to  the  northward.  ChrUtchirck, 
the  capital,  is  situated  a  few  miles  inland. 

8.  Otaqo,  the  most  southerly  province  in  New  Zealand,  embraces 
psrt  of  the  sonth«eastem  coast  of  the  Middle  Island.  It  was  founded  in 
1847  by  a  body  of  Scotch  emigrants,  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church.    It  contains  above  6000  settlers. 

Fort  Otago,  whence  the  name  of  this  settlement  is  derived,  is  an  ex- 
teoBive  inlet,  and  makes  a  tolerably  good  harbour  :  the  town  of  Dunedm 
lies  St  its  head.  There  are  fine  plains,  surrounded  by  grassy  hills,  with- 
ii  a  ftv  miles  from  the  harbour,  and  large  tracts  of  gracing  land  extend 
thmcd  'm  the  direetioa  of  Foveaox  StraiL   The  town  of  /awreoraill^ 
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apon  the  shore  of  this  strait,  is  the  chief  place  within  the  soaCiierB  ^-* 
sion  of  the  Otago  province  —  a  tract  of  country  which  possesses  g?.£: 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  is  fast  rising  in  imp<xtaiice. 

New  Zealand  constituted,  prior  to  1852,  a  crown  colon j;  admin^aerr. 
by  a  governor  and  council.  But  a  representative  coostitiition  vji 
granted  to  the  colony  in  that  year.  This  embraces  a  general  assanb.'f. 
or  parliament,  consisting  of  a  Legislative  Council  of  not  less  than  tiz 
members  (appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown),  and  a  House  of  Represeci}- 
tivcs  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Bach  of  the  provinces  has  akso  i 
Superintendent  and  a  provincial  council,  the  whole  colony  being  uxkikr 
the  executive  administration  of  a  Governor,  appointed  hy  the  Oova. 

The  dioceses  of  New  Zealand  (of  which  Auckland  is  the  sesi\ 
Wellington,  and  Waiapu,  in  the  North  Island,  with  Nelson  and  Clir^' 
church,  in  the  Middle  Island,  are  included  within  this  colony. 

(902.)  The  Auckland  Islands  (lat.  50°  30'  a.,  long.  166^  7'  e.\  i 
small  group  situated  180  miles  toUie  southward  of  New  2SeA]and,  wen 
discovered  in  1806,  at  which  time  they  were  uninhabited.  Tbeyaft 
of  volcanic  formation,  and  have  a  wild  and  picturesque  appeaiasec 
Their  highest  point  is  about  1350  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

Those  islands  are  visited  bj  whaling-ships  engaged  in  the  neigfaboBT- 
ing  seas.  A  settlement,  designed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  wluie* 
fishery,  was  formed  upon  them  in  1849,  under  the  sanction  cf  tb^ 
British  government,  but,  from  its  want  of  success  as  a  mercantile  specu- 
lation, was  subsequently  abandoned. 


f903.)  The  Chatham  Islands  (lat  44°  8.,  long,  ire^'  SC  w.>, 
350  miles  to  the  eastward  of  New  Zealand,  are  enumerated  among  ^ 
dependencies  of  that  colony.  The  group  consists  of  three  wlanHy^  cae 
of  them  considerably  larger  than  the  others.  They  are  occasionallr 
visited  by  velsels  that  firequent  the  neighbouring  seas.  When  firs 
discovered,  in  1791,  they  were  inhabited  by  a  native  race,  now  nesrlr 
extinct 


SECTION  IL — THE   SHALLER  ISLANBS  OF  FOLTKBSIl. 

(904.)  The  smaller  islands  of  PolTnesia  are  scattered 
irregularly,  and  at  long  intervals  apart,  over  the  immense 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bj  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  thej 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  belt  lying  between  the  10th 
degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  —  or 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  proportion  borne  by  these  islands  to  the  entire 
area  of  the  vast  ocean  in  which  they  are  embosomed  is 
exceedingly  small.  They  are,  indeed,  mere  specks  upon 
its  surface.  Under  the  line  of  the  equator,  between  the 
coast  of  South  America  on  the  one  side  and  the  Mo- 
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luccas  archipelago  on  the  other,  the  Pacific  stretches  over 
a  space  of  more  than  ten  thousand  six  hundred  miles  —  an 
uninterrupted  expanse  of  water.  And  from  Behring 
Strait  (which  divides  the  Old  and  New  Worlds)  on  the 
north,  the  same  ocean  extends  in  unbroken  continuity  to 
the  southern  polar  circle,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  pole 
r  itself, — including  within  its  vast  area  more  than  seventy 
I  millions  of  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  a  third  part  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  globe.  The  Polynesian  Islands  are 
the  only  land  that  are  found  within  these  widely  spread 
limits.  This  scattered  island-world,  however,  possesses 
many  features  of  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  and  differs  in 
almost  every  respect  from  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  are  com- 
prehended within  the  ten  following  groups,  three  of  which 
lie  to  the  north,  and  seven  to  the  south,  of  the  equator:  — 
The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  the  La- 
drone  or  Marianne  Islands  (all  situated  in  north  latitude), — 
the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Samoa  or  Navigators'  Islands, 
Cook  Islands,  the  Austral  Islands,  the  Society  Islands,  the 
Low  Archipelago,  and  the  Marquesas,  all  lying  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

(905.)  The  smaller  islands  of  Polynesia  are  natarally  divided  into  two 
classes  —  the  mtntntainoua  islands,  which  are  mostly  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion; and  the  cartd  islands,  which  are  low  reefs,  only  raised  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Ladroncs,  the 
Society  Islands,  and  the  Marquesas,  together  with  some  of  the  Friendly, 
Navigators',  and  Cook  Islands,  are  of  the  former  character:  the  rest 
belong  chiefly  to  the  latter  class,  which  includes  the  greater  number  of 
islands,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  exceedingly  small  di- 
mensions. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  19^  and  22^ 
N^  and  the  meridians  of  154°  and  161°  w.,  exhibit  a  more  truly  moun- 
tainous character  than  any  of  the  others,  the  principal  summits  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii  (or  Owhyhee),  the  largest  of  the  group,  attaining  an 
altitude  little  short  of  14,000  feet,— an  elevation  the  more  striking  when 
we  consider  that  they  rise  immediately  out  of  the  waters  of  an  unfathom- 
able sea.  The  whole  island  of  Hawaii  is  a  mass  of  volcanic  matter,  and 
it  contains  an  active  volcano,  named  KUaueh  (or  Kiraueh),  the  eruptions 
of  which  are  frequent,  and  of  tremendous  power.  There  are  two  active 
volcanoes  in  the  group  of  the  Friendly  IsUnds,  besides  a  few  summits 
which  emit  smoke  in  some  of  the  smaller  islet-groups. 

The  Society  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  (lat.  17°  40'  s..  long.  149° 
w.)  are  of  equally  varied  surface,  and  the  highest  point  of  Tahiti  (or 
Otaheite),  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

(906.)  The  coral  islands  of  this  region  arc  generally  of  circular  or 
semidxtnlar  form,  coosistiiig  mostly  of  a  low  belt  or  reef,  which  endoses 
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a  lagoon  of  smooth  water,  connected  by  an  openia^  in  tiio  xeef  wVk  ^ 
ocean  oataide.  The  ulands  of  this  description  are  diatiBgiiislMd  s 
tOoQa,  or  lagoon-islands. 

,  The  outer  cnrre  of  the  semlciTcle,  that  is,  the  conTex  porlioii  of  is: 
reef,  is  always  fband  to  occupy  the  windward  side  of  the  ttlaad,  t^* 
openhig  in  the  line  of  reef  being  inrariablj  situated  to  leeward,  h 
some  cases  there  is  a  doable  ring  of  oonl,  so  as  to  encloae  a  lagoon  a 
horse-shoe  shape.  The  reef  always  slopes  gradually  <m  ita  iaaer  aie. 
towurds  the  lagoon,  but  rises  abruptly  from  the  deep  bed  of  tJbe  occa-. 
on  its  outer  circumference.  The  height  of  the  reef  aboTe  the  wsser 
rarely  exceeds  a  few  feet,  and  portions  of  it  are  m  many  cases  cuiagJ  a 
high  water  or  during  storms.* 

Many  of  the  coral  reefs,  howvfer,  both  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  sfat- 
where,  exhibit  a  belt  of  coral,  surronnding  at  some  distaaee  a  asas' 
tainous  island  (of  totally  distinct  fonnation),  with  a  chazmei  oC  dees 
water  enclosed  between  the  reef  and  the  diore.  Theae  are  biova 
as  barrier-reefs.  The  isUmd  of  Bolabola  (in  the  SocteTf  gtogf 
presents  an  example  of  the  kind,  as  also  do  the  reefs  thai  e»eiywbn 
surround  New  Csiedonia,  at  a  distance  from  liie  shore  that  Taries  fica 
two  to  twelve  milea» 

A  third  class  of  reefs  consists  of  those  Aat  are  immediately'  afitachai 
to  the  main  body  of  the  enclosed  island,  fonning  as  it  were  a  fnsgt 
around  its  circuit  Such  are  the  reefe  that  surround  the  islands  of  ik 
Sandwich  and  Navigators'  groups,  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  iriand  fi 
Mauritius,  m  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  are  distingnished  as  /irimgm 
reefs.  In  the  case  of  these  islands  (and  similarly  in  those  of  the  aecoai 
class)  it  is  only  through  breaks  or  openings  in  the  reef  that  the  sfaotei 
can  be  approached. 

The  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  those  in  other  parte  of  tk 
globe,  are  all  produced  by  the  secretions  of  the  coral-insect,  and  ^ 
process  by  which  they  are  formed  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instruc- 
tive phenomena  which  the  natural  world  presente  to  view.  The  archittcts 
of  these  wonderful  structures  are  pcfypes  of  minute  sixe,  and  of  rmces 
species,  but  all  possessing  a  general  similarity  of  form  and  stmeCaie. 
They  consist,  to  appearance,  of  a  little  oblong  bag  of  jelly,  closed  at  csie 
end,  but  having  the  other  extremity  open,  and  surrounded  by  tentaclei 
(usually  six  or  eight  in  number),  set  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  Moltitodei 
of  these  tiny  creatures  are  associated  in  the  secretion  of  a  commoe 
stony  skeleton,  that  is,  the  coral,  or  madrepore,  in  the  minute  orifices  of 
which  they  reside  ;  protruding  their  mouths  and  tentacles  when  under 
water,  but  the  moment  they  are  molested,  or  become  exposed  to  tk 
atmosphere,  withdrawing  by  sudden  contraction  into  their  holes.  Tk 
coral- worm  is  unable  to  exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  twenty  or  thktf 


*■  A  few  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  coral  fbnnations  are  ele- 
Tated  from  one  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Tliese  have  evi- 
dently been  rsised  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  their  original  fbrat- 
ation,  and  exhibit  a  crystalline  appearance.  They  consist  of  roeb 
which  were  originally  coral,  but  in  which  the  calcareous  particles  hafs 
been  washed  away,  or  removed  by  exposure  to  the  ah**  so  that  tbe 
whole  mass  has  become  harder  and  brighter. 
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fafchom»;  80  that  the  immbeileis  ooebI  ulaads  of  tlie  Fteific  and  other 
seas  mast  be  based  upon  submarine  movntaiiia. 

The  process  bj  which  the  reef  of  coral,  when  boilt  np  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  becomes  gndoallj  clothed  with  Terdnre,  and  conTerted 
^iato  a  spot  capable  of  habitation,  is  highly  interesting.    The  coral  in- 
'  aect  ceaaes  to  build  upwards  when  the  surface  of  the  roef  remains  diy  at 
low  water,  but  its  labours  are  continued  in  a  lateral  direction.    The 
sea  throws  up,  during  storms,  fngments  of  rockj  matter,  with  shells, 
and  Tarioos  <Ubris^  and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  aided  bj  the 
son's  heat,  covers  the  surface  of  the  newlj  fisrmed  island  with  a  eal- 
caieoos  soil,  deriyed  from  the  pulyerisation  of  its  difieient  partides. 
The  seeds  of  plants,  brought  bj  the  winds  and  currents  from  distant 
regions,  readilj  grow,  and  overshadow  its  daiafing  white  surface.    En- 
tire trunks  of  trees,  carried  bj  the  ri^-ers  from  other  countries  and  islands, 
find  here,  at  length,  a  resting-place;  with  these  come  some  small  ani- 
mals, such  as  lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first  inhabitants.    **  Eren  before 
the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  real  searbirds  neatle  Uiere;  stray  land-birds 
take  refuge  in  the  bushes  ;  and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  work 
has  been  long  since  completed,  man  also  appears,  builds  his  hut  on  the 
fhutfiil  soil  formed  by  the  cormption  of  the  leayes  of  the  trees^  and 
calls  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  this  new  creation."  * 

It  is  only  within  the  warm  latitudes  that  coral  reels— those  composed, 
at  least,  of  Uvmg  coral  —  occur,  since  the  coral-worm  is  a  native 
of  the  tropical  seas.  Thsy  are  confined  within  a  belt  of  SQ°  on  either 
side  of  the  equator,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bermudas  QMStween 
S7P  and  S3^  lat),  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(907.)  Oimale  tmd  natural  ProdwiMmM^-Tbn  climate  of  Polynesia  is 
warm,  but  is  tempered  by  the  infioence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  :  the 
degree  of  heat  scarcely  varies  throughout  the  year,  and  a  delightful  se- 
renity of  atmosphere  almost  constantly  prevails.  At  Honololu  (on  ^e 
island  of  Oahn,  one  of  the  Sandwich  groupX  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  74*9,  that  of  the  summer  quarter  only  77*6,  and  of  the  oppo- 
site season  7 1  *6,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  warmer  and  the  cooler 
portions  of  the  year  does  not  exceed  6^.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  strictly  insular 
climate,  in  which  an  almost  perpetual  spring  prevails,  and  which  is  free 
alike  from  the  excessive  heat  and  the  perio(Ucal  droughts  of  other  conn- 
tries  situated  within  the  tropics. 

The  climate  of  the  Polynesian  Idands,  like  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
is  in  large  measure  regulated  by  the  trade-winds,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  wanner  oceanic  latitudes  of  the  globe.  These  winds  are 
perennial ;  one  side  of  the  island  is  consequently  open  to  the  constant 
influence  of  breezes  that  have  blown  over  the  neighbouring  ocean, — an 
advantage  which  is  denied  to  the  opposite  side.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  windward  and  a  leeward  side  of  each  island. 

The  trade- winds  are  constant  currents  of  air  which  blow  within  certain 
latitudes  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  in  a  direction  which,  speak- 
ing generally,  is  from  east  to  west,  the  same  as  that  of  the  oceanic 
currents  within  correspondent  latitudes.    More  precisely,  the  trade- 

*  ChamisBo^  in  the  '^Nairative  of  E:otaehue'k  Toyages,"  1815—18. 
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wind  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ifl  a  north-ecut  wind:  that  of  ds 

ern  hemisphere,  a  south-tast  wind. 

Within  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  trade-winds  blow,  bocli  ia  ± 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  between  the  parallel  of  3^  or  4^  wr- 
latitude  and  the  parallel  of  30^  north.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  saa. 
oceans,  the  region  of  the  trade-winds  extends  from  the  neighboorbood  ^ 
the  equator  to  the  parallel  of  28°  or  80°  a.  Neither  the  inner  nor  tr 
outer  limit  of  these  winds  is  fixed,  their  extension  to  the  nortfavaid  t.- 
southward  fluctuating  (within  a  range  of  two  or  three  degrees)  Si.- 
cording  as  the  sun  is  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

The  trade-winds  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemiapheres  do  ex 
meet,  but  are  divided,  both  in  the  case  of-  the  Pacific  and  Aths:>: 
Oceans,  by  a  narrow  belt  within  which  calms  generalljr  preTmC     TLif 
zone  of  calms,  as  it  is  generally  called,  has  an  average  breadth  of  threr 
or  four  degrees.    It  lies,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  northcra  side  of  ±. 
equator,  but  is  nowhere  far  removed  from  that  line.     Its  precise  fimEi 
in  the  direction  of  its  breadth   (t.e.,  north  and  south),  undeigo  samt 
variation  with  the  movements  of  the  sun  from  north  to  south  dedinati!?::. 
or  the  reverse.    When  the  sun  is  to  the  northward  of  the  eqnator,  bod 
the  cone  of  calms  and  the  outer  limit  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  (t.  o 
the  trade-wind  of  the  northern  hemisphere)  are  carried  a  few  degrse? 
further  to  the  northward  than  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  jear :  s: 
the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  recrosses  the  equator,  the  fiaiti 
of  these  atmospheric  currents  move    back  to    the  southward*  wai 
the  transfer  of  the  potent  influence  of  rertical  heat  to  the  aoatberr 
hemisphere.* 

The  trade-winds,  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  alike,  are  explained  bj 
consideration  of  the  uniformly  high  temperature  which  belongs  to  tt.- 
atmosphere  within  and  near  the  tropics,  as  compared  with  that  tf 
higher  latitudes.  Warm  air  is  specifically  lighter  than  cold  air  :  hence 
if  adjacent  portions  of  air  have  different  temperatures,  there  is  a  tendeiscT 
for  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  to  rise  into  the  higher  strata,  and  ict 
the  cooler  and  denser  portion  to  spread  over  the  lower  strata  of  th: 
whole.  The  warm  air  of  intra-tropical  regions  has  thus  a  coissari 
tendency  to  rise,  and  the  cooler  air  from  the  higher  latitudes  of  either 

*  The  existence  of  a  calm  belt  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  cf 
the  equator   is  readily  accounted  for.     The  temperature  of  the  air, 
within  a  few  degrees  upon  either  side  of  the  equator,  is  almost  unifons. 
being,  in  fact,  unvarvingly  hot     There  is  here  (in  so  far  as  temperaton 
alone  is  concerned)  no  disturbing  cause  to  affect  the  general  equilibria^ 
of  the  atmosphere.     Hence  there  is  no  transfer  of  its  particles  from  oLt 
part  to  another  part,  that  is,  no  wind.     The    barometer  undergoes 
remarkably  little  variation  within  the  same  region.    With  every  sno 
cessiro  degree  of  departure  from  the  equator  of  temperature,  both  the 
decrease  of  heat  on .  the  average  of  the  year,  and  the  differences  ci 
seasonal  temperatorc,  become  more  and  more  strongly  marked.    Astbe 
differences  of  temperature  between  adjacent  portions  of  the  entire  bodr 
of  air  become  greater   in  amount,  so  are  the  causes  which  occasioa 
winds  called  into  more  powerful  operation.     Within  the  calm  latitodei^ 
however,  the  prevailing  stillness  is  at  times  interrupted  by  sudden  ssd 
violent  storms,  probably  of  electrical  origin. 
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hemisphere  to  set  towards  those  regions,  and  take  the  place  of  tho 

ascending  currents, — itself  to  become  subject,  with  gradual  rise  of  tem- 

peratare,  under  the  influence  of  vertical  (or  nearly  vertical)  heat,  to 

similar  influences  and  moyements.      K  the  earth  were  at  rest,  the 

currents  of  air  thus  set  in  movement  from  the  temperate  zones  of  either 

:  hemisphere  towards  the  equator,  would  be  north  winds  in  the  one  half 

:  of  the  globe,  and  south  winds  in  the  other  half.    But  the  rotation  of  the 

i  earth  on  its  axis,  in  a  direction  to  the  eastward,  occasions  a  deflection 

f  from  this  normal  course,  giving  the  advancing  currents  of  air  a  partial 

(  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  or,  in  other  words,  converting  the 

.  trade-wind  of  the  northern  hemisphere  into  a  north-east,  and  that  of 

^  tho  southern  hemisphere  into  a  south-east,  wind.* 

In  the  mountainous  islands  of  Polynesia  the  soil  is  almost  uniform!  j 
fertile,  and  the  vegetation  rich  and  abundant  Almost  every  plant 
requisite  for  the  food  of  man  grows  in  spontaneous  luxuriance,  and 
some  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  Among  these  is  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  which  supplies  throughout  Polynesia  a  principal  article  of  native 
diet  There  are  also  many  esculent  roots,  as  the  kalo,  or  taro 
(onim  esm/Smdan),  and  others,  which  are  extensively  used  as  food,  and 
which  here  take  the  place  of  the  cereals  and  various  food-plants  of  other 
regions;  besides  a  great  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
shared  with  tropical  countries  in  general.  Tree-fens  are  numerous, 
and  often  display  exceeding  grace  of  form,  while  many  of  the  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  possess  a  beauty  peculiar  to  this  distant  island- 
world. 

Among  the  principal  native  plants  of  Polynesia  are  the  bread-fruit, 
plantain,  pandanus,  cocoa-nut,  arrow-root,  yam,  and  sweet  potato,  which  . 
are  common  to  all  the  islands ;  the  taro-root  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it  forms  the  common  food  of 
the  natives.  The  only  indigenous  fruits  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
besides  these,  are  a  kind  of  native  apple  (called  oAia),  the  wild  straw- 
berry, and  a  few  other  berries. 

The  sngar-canc,  and  nearly  all  the  edible  fruits  and  vegetables  both 
of  European  and  tropical  cUmates,  are  found  to  flourish  in  every  part 

*  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  within  correspondent  latitudes  to 
those  over  which  the  trade- winds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  prevail, 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  aflfected  by  the  lands  which  en- 
close that  ocean  on  three  sides,  and  especially  by  those  which  limit  its 
extent  to  the  northward.  These  lands  are  periodically  exposed  to 
intense  heat,  with  the  alternate  presence  of  the  sun  to  the  north  or  south 
of  the  equator.  The  winds  which  are  hence  generated,  blowing  from 
the  ocean  towards  the  land,  become  periodicM  winds,  or  montoonsy  in- 
stead of  perennial  winds,  like  those  of  the  two  greater  oceans.  When 
the  san  is  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  excess  of  heat  over  the  lands 
of  southern  Asia  causes  a  south-west  monsoon:  with  the  return  of  tho 
son  to  south  declination,  the  north-east  wind  resumes  its  place. 
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of  R^jaflM,  and  hftTe  been  esLtemivelj  introduced  iato 

idaadi.    Tbe  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  lime,  gmpe,  ctcrao, 

pomegrsnate,  ensttrd-appte,  mango-tree,  fig  and  malbecry, 

eoffee-tree,  cotton,  toUuxo,  and  indigo-pUmts,  all  grow 

Uioogh  none  of  them  are  indigenoos  to  the  aoU.    Wheat  and  badnr  v 

caltiTated  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Sandwich  T^io^^.  ^  ,|^  ^  ^ 

aome  of  the  other  groaps. 

Of  the  largnr  form  of  Tegetahle  life,  the  moetcommon  in  tl»ae  ti^bl 
k  the  eoooanat  paJm,  thick  groTes  of  which  are  ercrjwfaeR  ma. 
There  are,  beaidei,  eeverid  foreet-treea,  among  which  are  a  kisd  v 
fluhogany  found  in  the  Sandwich  Iilandf,  and  eztremelT  Taloa^  ix 
the  porpoees  of  cabinet-making,  besides  seTeral  species  'of  acaoa  ik> 
mimosa,  and  mao  j  other  wooda  of  durable  qualities  aerviceahle  lor  btch 
timber  and  fneL 

The  vegetation  of  the  low  coral  islands  is  less  Taried,  tiioiigh 
striking  and  Inxuriant.  It  is  here  that  the  cocoaHaot  tree  <" 
follest  Tigonr,  flourishing  on  the  most  barren  and  unsheltered 
amidst  fi^gments  of  coriJ  rock  and  sand,  and  where  its  roots  are  w«^ 
by  eyeiy  i^?ancing  tide.  The  groves  of  cocoa-nut  are  seen  gracei^ 
xinng  above  the  level  surface  of  the  reef,  and  this  tree  is  appBsl  b/ 
the  inhabitants  of  Foljnesia  to  the  same  varied  and  nsef ol  pozpeser  » 
in  other  parts  of  the  oceanic  world  (Arts.  528 — 531.). 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  Polynesia  exhibits  a  great  paucity  of  lift,  cu 
an  entire  absence  of  all  the  larger  forms  of  aoology.  The  lai^gest  ^m- 
dmped  found  in  a  native  state  is  the  hog,  and,  besides  this,  the  onljh&i 
aaima^ia  found  iu  these  islands  when  first  visited  by  Europeans  wen  :fe 
dog,  mouse,  and  lizard,  with  a  few  species  of  the  rat  tribe.  Thece  vert 
neither  reptiles,  nor  insects ;  but  mosquitoes,  fleas,  centipedes,  a&i 
scorpions,  have  since  been  introduced.  Birds  are  numeroo^^  mad  ia- 
dude  parrots  and  many  others  of  beautiful  plumage.  The  sbcns 
abound  with  sea-fowl,  and  the  sarronnding  seas  teem  with  ezoelleni  tSsIi 
as  wtH  as  an  infinity  of  crustaceous  and  molluscous  creatures,  which  tfe 
natives  capture  with  great  dexterity.  The  domestic  cattle  of  £bi^ 
have  been  introduced  into  all  the  larger  islands,  which  now  pcoea 
the  cat,  sheep,  goat,  ox,  horse,  asi,  mule,  and  all  the  variedes  oc 
poultry. 

(908.)  Inhahilants, — The  natives  of  these  islands  belong  (in  commoi! 
wiUi  the  New  Zealanders)  to  the  Malay  or  bro?m  division  of  the  huotc 
fiunily.  The  various  dialects  which  they  speak  all  bear  a  genenl  it- 
■embiance  sofBcient  to  indicate  their  common  parentage,  and  to  t^^^^^^i 
their  Malay  origin,  —  an  inference  confirmed  by  numerooa  ooiad- 
denoes  of  manners,  customs,  and  aages,  which  prevail  throaghos: 
Polynesia. 

The  present  population  of  Polynesia  (exdosive  of  New  Zeakai 
and  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  black  race),  is  probably  little  mm 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  at  most  three  hundred  thousand  souls  " 
an  exceedingly  small  number,  and  one  which  shows  a  great  decres* 
since  the  period  when  these  islands  first  became  known  to  Earopeaia 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  This  diminution  has  been  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which,  when  diseih 
vered  by  Captain  Cook  (in  1778),  contained  from  three  to  four  hondRd 
thousand  inhabitants,  while  at  the  present  time  their  popolation  is 
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•caarcdy  mon  thaa  80,000.  In  the  Society  Islanda,  agiin,  the  present 
number  of  the  natives  is  little  more  than  a  qnarter  of  what  it  was  in 
Cook's  time.* 

The  natires  of  Poljmeflia  (or  the  South  Sea  Ishuidera,  as  they  are  fre- 
qnentl  J  called)  are  naturally  intelligent,  and  are  manifestly  capable  of  a 
high  degree  oi  intellectaal  cultore.  They  display  great  skill  in  the 
coDStmction  and  management  of  their  canoes,  as  well  as  in  the  making  of 
warlike  implements  and  simple  articles  of  clothing.  Some  of  them  are 
'  of  mnch  more  warlike  and  barbarous  habits  than  others,  and  the  practice 
of  cannibalism  has  been  found  to  prcTail  in  many  of  the  islands. 

Varioos  forms  of  polytheism,  or  idolatry,  were  formerly  common 
tfaffooghout  Polynesia,  and  were  connected  with  the  most  superstitious, 
'  baibarona,  and  degrading  practices^    The  influence  exerted  oyer  the 
minds  of  the  natives  by  their  priests  was  very  great,  and  was  in  nothing 
'  more  apparent  than  in  the  singular  institution  of  taboot  which  was  nni- 
-   Tersally  adhered  to  throughout  these  islands.     Anything  tabooed  (or 
r  against  which  a  taboo  bad  been  pronounced)  by  their  priests,  or  great 
I   men,  was  regarded  as  under  the  strictest  prohibition,  and  became  alto- 
I    gether  forbidden  to  the  use  of  the  community.    If  a  house  was  tabooed, 
they  dared  not  enter  it ;  if  their  taro-grounds,  or  their  hogs,  were  tabooed, 
1    they  relinquished  them  without  a  straggle ;  and  when  their  morais  (or 
temples)  were  placed  under  the  dread  injunction,  they  were  afraid  even 
\    to  approach  Uiem.    Many  of  these  taioot  were,  in  fact,  of  the  most  cru- 
elly oppressive  description.    The  distinctions  of  caste  were  also  carried 
to  an  extreme  extent,  the  priestly  caste  holding  the  highest  rank,  even 
I    above  that  of  the  native  sovereign  and  the  members  of  his  family.    The 
distinctions  of  native  rank  are  aU  hereditary,  the  chiefs  exercising  a  eom- 
I     pletely  despotic  authority. 

But  the  habits  and  native  institutions  of  Polynesia  have  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  been  materially  modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
missionary,  under  whose  instruction  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island-world  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  There  are  resi- 
dent missionaries  in  nearly  all  the  principal  islands,  and  the  native  in- 
habitants of  tiie  Sandwich  Islands,  in  paiticular,  now  present  the  aspect 
of  a  civilised  and  Christian  community. 


(909.)  The  Sahdwich  If  lauds  are  the  most  important   of  the 
Polynesian  groups,  and  have  acquired  additional  interest  since  the 


*  The  causes  of  this  decrease*  among  the  natives  were  probably  in 
operation  for  a  long  previous  period,  and  received  their  final  impulse 
from  the  various  diseases  introduced  by  contact  with  Europeans,  as  well 
as  by  habits  of  intoxication  and  other  vices  acquired  from  the  lowest 
and  most  abandoned  class  of  their  visitors,  as  runaway  sailors,  escaped 
convicts,  and  others.  But  the  frequent  wars  among  the  natives,  the 
prevalence  of  infanticide  among  the  women,  and  the  extensive  use  of 
haman  sacrifices  in  the  rites  of  then:  barbarous  idolatry,  manifestly 
tended  to  the  same  resnlt^  and  are  causes  which  date  alt<^ther  from  a 
prior  period. 

2S 
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rapid  colonisation  of  California,  owing  to  the  central  poeitiafli  wiuA^ 
occupy  in  the  North  Pacific,  on  the  direct  Une  of  commercial  iineRC£> 
between  the  western  coasts  of  America  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  u 
"World.    They  lie  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  miles  to  the  sol: 
westward  of  California ;  of  about  five  thousand  miles  to  the  uorth-wts 
the  South  American  mainland ;  and  at  a  similar  distance  to  the  ea^vr 
of  China.    They  are  naturally  fitted  to  become  (and  are  alreadr  in  bt 
gress  of  becoming)  a  central  emporium  of  commerce   for  the  oce^ 
side  of  our  globe,  and  the  link  of  communication  between  its  eaafeeni  as 

western  extremities.  ,    .    «       ..  ^       , 

The  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  Hawau  (at  the  sootfa-eistrrr 
extremity  of  the  group),  which  has  an  area  of  4500  square  miles.  Tbr 
other  islands — advancing  in  succession  to  the  north-westward— «r 
Maui  (or  Mowee),  KahooUwe,  Lanai  (or  Banai),  Molokju,  Oahii,  K«a 
(or  Atooi),  and  Oneehow.  The  entire  area  of  the  group  is  aboat  61  > 
square  miles.  They  extend,  in  a  curved  line,  for  a  leng^  of  icr 
hundred  miles,  and  appear  as  though  they  were  the  summits  cf  rrc 
parallel  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains. 

The  island  of  Hawaii  contains  the  two  stupendous  summits  of  Mcnra 
Loa  (13,760  feet  in  altitude),  and  Mowna  Kea  (13,950),  beside  the  aan? 
volcano  of  Kilauch,  the  crater  of  which  exhibits  to  view  an  immense  hut 
of  fire,  or  caldron  of  boiling  lava,  tossed  in  perpetual  agitation.  T^' 
highest  summit  on  the  island  of  Maui  is  10.270  feet  high,  and  the  o^ff 
islands  of  the  group  contain  mountains  of  nearly  equal  altitude. 

The  entire  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  of  volcanic  forma:^-. 
At  the  first  aspect,  they  exhibit  to  view  (especially  if  approached  fror. 
the  westward,  or  leeward,  side)  nothing  but  bare  and  blackened  rocto 
of  lava,  with  steep  volcanic  ridges  and  irregular  truncated  esmes. 
which  descend  to  the  sea  in  abrupt  and  jagged  precipices*  It  seldoa 
rains  on  the  leeward  side  of  these  islands  :  and  upon  the  western  ehc^ 
of  Hawaii,  not  a  single  brook  is  discharged  into  the  sea  for  more  das 
a  hundred  miles  of  coast  But  on  the  opposite  or  windward  side  ther» 
is  frequent  rain,  and  numerous  cataracts  are  seen  to  leap  down  thescki 
of  the  hills.  Sudden  changes  in  the  weather  are  unknown  here,  and  lih. 
Sandwich  Islands  are  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  healOiy  ooanfiries 

on  the  globe.  , ,  ,  .     * 

To  the  ordinary  productions  of  Polynesia  must  be  added,  m  the  pre^ 
sent  case,  gold,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Hawaii 
Salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Hok- 
lolu,  on  the  isUind  of  Oahu.  A  good  building  material  is  snpptied  Ij 
blocks  cut  from  the  coral  reefs  found  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  ialaads 
The  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  an  official  oes- 
sus  taken  in  1849,  was  distributed  in  the  following  proportions  :— Ha- 
waii, 27,200  inhabitants;  Oahu,  23,000;  Maui,  18,700;  Kauai  (w 
Atooi),  6900 ;  Molokai,  3400.  Adding  to  these  numbers  the  populaik* 
of  the  smaller  members  of  the  group,  we  find  a  total  of  80,640. 

HonMu,  the  principal  port  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  mas: 
frequent  resort  of  shipping,  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu  :  there  are  about  50P 
or  600  foreigners  settled  here.  Laheina,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  Is  »l< 
a  shipping-port  of  some  importance.  There  are,  besides,  nnmerooB  smaL 
towns  and  villages  on  each  of  the  islands,  and  at  mort  of  these  are  no» 
to  be  seen  churehes,  schools,  and  other  evidences  of  civilisation. 
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Since  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  California  and  the  adjoining 
coasts  of  the  Pacific,  the  commercial  traffic  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has 
largely  increased,  and  almost  constant  communication  is  now  main- 
tained with  San  Francisco.    A  variety  of  articles  are  imported  from  Ca- 
lifornia and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  China, 
Chili,  and  the  various  British  colonies,  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Some  domestic  produce  is  exported,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  molasses, 
with  smaller  proportions  of  coffee,  salt,  lime,  beef,  hides,  tallow,  goat- 
skins, potatoes,  and  various  fruits. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  under  the  government  of  a  native  king, 
and  have  been  recognised  as  an  independent  nation  by  the  principal 
i^ovemments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  United  States.  'Die 
missionaries  resident  in  them  are  subjects  of  the  latter  power,  and  the 
islands  are  now  in  a  great  measure  under  the  guidance  of  American  in- 
fluence. 

(910.)  The  Cakolimx  Islands  embrace  a  vast  number  of  small  islets 
and  groups  of  rock,  scattered  over  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  12^  n.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  134^ 
and  173^  E.,  extending  over  nearly  forty  degrees  of  longitude.  Within 
this  space  there  are  enumerated  many  distinct  groups, — almost  all  of 
coral  formation. 

The  Felcw  Islands  (lat.  8®  x.,long.  134^  b.)  constitute  the  most  west- 
cm  portion  of  the  Caroline  archipelago :  they  are  moderately  elevated, 
rising  in  the  interior  into  wooded  hills,  but  are  surrounded  by  dangerous 
reefs  of  coraL  The  chains  of  the  Balick  and  Radack  Islands,  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  Carolines,  consist  of  a  crowd  of  low  coral  islets. 
The  group  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  further  to  the  south-eastward,  and 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  equator,  are  of  similar  character,  and  should 
perhaps  be  included  within  the  same  general  designation. 

The  Caroline  Islands  were  discovered  by  a  Spanish  navigator,  in  1686, ' 
and  received  their  name  in  honour  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain.  Their  pro- 
ductions resemble  those  of  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  excepting  that  the 
bread-fruit  abounds  only  in  the  more  eastern  groups.  The  pandanus, 
which  affords  a  juicy  aromatic  fruit,  grows  plentifully.  The  natives  of 
most  of  the  groups  are  skilful  navigators,  and  undertake  distant  voyages 
in  their  frail  canoes. 

(911.)  The  XiADBONE  (or  MARiAifNB)  Islands  stretch  between  the 
13th  and  24th  parallels  of  K.  latitude,  under  the  meridians  of  145^  and 
146^  E.  The  largest  of  them  is  named  Ouahan  Qat.  13^  30');  the  next 
in  size  are  Rota,  Tinian,  and  Saypan,  further  to  the  northward  :  all  the 
others  are  of  very  small  dimensions. 

The  Ladrones  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  their  highest  points  rise 
to  upwards  of  2000  feet :  though  not  in  recent  eruption,  smoke  still 
issues  from  the  craters  of  some  of  the  islands.  Only  the  five  southern- 
most of  these  islands  are  inhabited,  and  those  chiefly  by  Spanish  colo- 
nists from  the  Fhilippines. 

These  islands  were  visited  by  Magellan  in  1512,  and  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  Lot  Ladronea  from  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  inhabitants, 
a  name  for  which  the  Spaniards  afterwards  substituted  that  of  Marianne, 
in  honour  of  their  reigning  queen.  The  natives  were  early  engaged  in 
conflict  widi  the  SpaDiar&,  and  were  almost  wholly  exterminated  in 
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tbe  straggle.    Most  of  the  klaiids  are  now  oTema  widk  wBd 
and  goats. 

T)m  Ladrones  are  regarded  as  a  Spanish  possBsakm, 
in  the  goTemment  of  the  Philippines. 

Aboat  midway  between  the  Ladrones  and  the  coasts  of  Japaa 
little  group  of  the  BoDin  Islands,  which  are  of  Yolcanie  ~ 
are  occopied  by  a  few  settlers  under  the  British  flag. 


(912.)  The  Fbiewdlt  l8LAin>s,  or  Tongan  archipelago, 
within  the  southern  half  of  the  Pacific.     Tbej  lie  between  the  -paaB^ 
of  18^  and  22°  8.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  173^  and  1 76°  w. 

The  Friendly  Iflands  consist  of  three  groups : — Yavan  in  the  ncrh; 
Hapai  in  the  middle;  and  Tongataboo  (i.e.  "tbe  sacred  Tonga*) ^ 
the  southward.  The  island  of  Tongataboo,  which  measores  twentj  imks 
in  length  bj  ten  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  the  largest  of  the  nvxlr  r. 
This  island  consists  of  low  coral  reefs,  as  do  most  of  the  znembexs  of  tb? 
Tongan  archipelago :  there  are,  however,  two  actire  volcanoes  "^f^;: 
them.  One  of  these  is  the  small  island  of  Tofoa,  which  rises  to  a  css- 
siderable  elevation. 

The  Friendly  Islands  had  that  name  conferred  upon  them  by  Csptar 
Cook,  who  visited  portions  of  the  archipelago  in  the  course  of  his  scosi 
and  third  voyages,  from  the  hospitable  reception  given  to  him  hj  that 
inhabitants.  Subsequent  knowledge  of  the  islanders  has  con&med  t^ 
impression  in  regard  to  their  social  qualities,  at  the  same  time  tbat  c 
has  shown  them  to  be  possessed  of  the  usual  vices  inherent  in  sstb^ 
life.  They  are  vindictive  and  treacherous,  and  were  addicted,  vBt2  s 
recent  period,  to  many  of  the  barbarous  usages  common  In  diis  poitiga 
of  the  world.  The  practice  of  himian  sacnfices  has  only  heea  discae- 
tianed  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Tongan  islanders  are  naturally  warlike,  and  are  skilfhl  nacngttaK. 
Their  large  donble  canoes — ninety  feet  in  length — will  carry  as  many  as 
two  hundred  men.  The  use  of  the  cava-root  (a  species  of  pepper)  for  cbe 
pnrpose  of  obtaining,  by  infusion,  an  intoxicating  beverage — drank  apoo 
occasions  of  public  rejoicing — is  common  among  them.  This,  howeTer, 
is  discountenanced  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  obtained  mnaideraMe 
influence  over  the  natives  in  many  islands  of  the  group. 

The  population  of  the  Friendly  Islands  has  been  estimated  at  betweea 
20,000  and  30,000.  The  agents  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  have  been  per> 
manently  established  in  these  islands  since  1826,  and,  after  many  diffi- 
culties, the  missionaries  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  Chiistxsa* 
ised  Yavau  and  Hapai.  In  Tongataboo  there  still  exists  a  strong  ha> 
then  party,  whose  objections  to  join  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  however, 
arise  more  from  political  than  religious  feeling. 

The  whole  of  the  Friendly  Islands  acknowledge  a  common  sovtereign 
— King  George — who  has  been  a  Christian  convert  for  many  yean 
past.  The  islands  are  occasionally  visited  for  commercial  purpoea — 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  particularly  abundant 

(913.)  The  Samoa  (or  Navigators')  Iblakds  are  to  the  north-east- 
ward of  the  Tongan  group.  They  embrace  the  four  large  islands  of 
Manila,  Tutuila,  Upolu,  and  Savaii,  with  several  of  smaller  site ;  the 
whole  forming  a  long  chain,  which  extends  (in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west)  between  the  meridians  of  169^  and  178^  w.  longitude.    All  of  the 
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islaaidB  are  movnUriiKyuL  Sayaii,  the  largest  <^  th«  nmnber,  mmnna 
about  forty  miles  in  length  bj  twenty-flTe  in  breadth.  The  monntaina  on 
SAvaii  rise  to  upwards  of  SOOO  feet 

The  population  of  the  Samoa  Islands,  formerly  nmch  more  con- 
siderable* does  not  now  exceed  S8,000.  The  missiooaries  stationed 
funong  them  faasFe  made  consideraUe  progress  in  the  conversion  of  the 
natires,  whose  befaarionr  towards  white  Tisitors  is  now  nnifonnly  friendly 
and  courteous.  An  English  newspaper — the  **SaaM}an  Reporter" — ia 
issued  half  yearly  at  the  mission-press  on  the  island  of  Upolo. 

The  name  of  Navigators'  Islands,  bestowed  npon  this  gronp  by  a 
French  explorer,  seems  scarcely  warranted  by  comparison  of  the  naa- 
tical  skill  of  the  inhabitants  (coosiderabie  as  it  is)  with  that  displayed 
by  the  islanders  of  the  Friendly  and  Feejee  groups.  The  island  of  Tn- 
tuila  is  the  "  Maoana  **  of  La  Peroase's  unfortunate  expedition. 

(914.)  Cook's  (or  HmsTBT)  IsLAinM  lie  considerably  farther  to  the 
eastward,  between  the  parallels  of  18^  and  22^  B^  and  the  meridians 
of  157°  and  160°  w.  They  embrace  the  scattered  islands  of  Baro- 
tonga,  Attn,  Maitti,  and  many  others,  all  of  them  lofty  and  Tolcanic»  but 
oC  BmaU  size.    Their  popolation  is  estimated  at  14,000. 

(915.)  The  AusTKAL  Islauss,  still  further  to  the  east,  comprise  the 
islands  of  Rimatara,  Ofaeteroa,  Toobouai,  Yavitooa,  and  some  others, 
scattered  at  considerable  distances  apart  These  islands  contain 
together  about  a  thousand  inhabitanta»  whose  language  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Tahiti. 

(916.)  The  SocTSTT  Ikjutds  lie  between  the  parallels  of  16°  and 
18°  8.  lat,  and  the  meridians  of  148°  and  152°  w.  They  comprise 
Tahiti,  Bimeo,  Hnaheme,  Uhtea,  Bolabola,  and  many  others,  all  of  them 
lofty,  volcanic,  and  fertile. 

Tahiti  (or  OtaheiteX  the  largest  in  sise,  measures  fifty  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  and  has  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  It  consisu  of  two 
peninsulas, — one  of  circular,  and  the  other  of  oval,  form, —  united  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  is  a  beautiful  island,  accounted  the  gem  of  the 
Pacific.  The  sides  of  the  mountains,  together  with  the  intervening 
plains  and  valleys,  are  clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation. 

The  Society  Islands  contain  at  the  present  time  a  population  of  only 
eighteen  or  twenty  ^onsand,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  eon* 
verted  to  Christianity  by  the  missionAries  Tesident  sraoogBt  them. 
They  are  more  frequently  visited  than  any  other  of  the  island -groups  in 
the  South  Pacific,  and  seme  commerce  (consisting  chiefly  in  the  expoit 
of  pearl-sbells,  sugar,  eocoa-nnt  oil,  and  aiiow-root)  is  carried  on  by  the 
various  foreigners  settled  there. 

The  native  government  of  Tahiti  was  a  few  years  since  fbrciNy 
placed  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  this  island  mnst  now  be  con- 
sidered ss  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  French  influence. 

(917.)  The  Low  ABcaDnuLAOO  comprises  an  immense  number  of 
coral  reefs  and  islets  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
stretching  between  the  meridians  of  135°  and  149°  w.  Very  few 
of  them  are  inhabited,  and  the  navigation  of  the  adjacent  seas  is  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous. 

The  Gamlner  lilandt,  a  small  group  lying  further  to  the  sondi- 
east  QaL  23°  10  at,  long.  134^  50' w.),  are  hig^  And  volcanic,  and  contahi 
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two  thousand  inhabitants.     These  islands  are  surrounded  bj-  earal 
belonging  to  the  class  distingnised  as  barrier-reefs  (Art.  906.). 

At  a  further  distance  to  the  eastward  is  PUecum  Islamd  (lat.  ^S^  4 
long.  130^  8'  w.),  which  is  of  volcanic  formation*  with  a  diva 
surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  bj  one 
broad.  Pitcaim  Island  has  acquired  celebritj  from  its  ooanectkm 
the  mutineers  of  the  **  Bountj  "  who  settled  there  in  1 789,  and  what 
Bcendants  (then  about  160  in  number)  were  in  1855  remonFed,  wici 
their  own  consent,  to  Norfolk  Island. 

Eeuter  Island,  a  small  and  perfecdj  insular  rock,  in  27^  G'  &  Ut  sad 
109^  17'  w.  long.,  forms  the  most  outlying  member  of  Poljuesta  to  ih^ 
eastward.  It  is  from  thirty-fire  to  forty  miles  in  clrcmnfereiiee,  th 
surface  bold  and  rocky,  and  exhibits  the  craters  of  seTeral  extmet  tdI- 
canoes.  It  contains  the  remains  of  some  ancient  coloesal  statues,  tb; 
origin  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  few  present  inhabitants. 

(918.)  The  Makquesas  Islands  lie  nearer  to  the  equator,  betwes 
die  parallels  of  8^  and  ll^'  s.,  and  the  meridians  of  138°  and  141^  w.;  i: 
a  distance  of  900  miles  k.  e.  of  Tahiti  The  largest  island  of  tfae  group  if 
named  Noukahiva  (about  200  square  miles).  The  others  are  Ouahoa^ 
(or  Washington  Island),  Ohivaoa,  Taowatte,  and  many  of  smaller  ssse. 
They  are  all  mountainous,  rising  to  upwards  of  5000  feet  above  tlie  sea 
and  are  described  as  particularly  fertile  and  picturesque. 

The  Marquesas  group  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  a 
tall,  robust,  and  finely  formed  race,  but  are  the  least  reclaimed  frosn  bar- 
barism of  all  the  nations  of  Polynesia.  They  carry  on  war  with  ;^ 
most  savage  ferocity,  and  practise  cannibalism. 

These  islands  were  discoTcred  by  Mendana,  a  Spanish  nafigstor,  ia 
1595,  and  rcceiTcd  their  name  in  honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Jfcndcok 
then  Viceroy  of  Peru.  They  were  taken  possession  of  by  France  a  few 
years  since,  and  are  now  to  be  reckoned  among  the  tenitoties  of  ths: 
power. 

SECTION  in. — KEW  GUINEA  AND  OTHER  iaLAKI>8. 

(919.)  The  remaining  division  of  Polynesia  comprises, 
besides  the  lands  that  lie  immediatelj  to  the  northward  of 
Torres  Strait  (including  New  Guinea  and  the  adjoining 
islands  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago),  the  islands  of  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Solomon  Islands,  Santa  Cmi 
Islands,  the  New  Hebrides^  Lojaltj  Islands,  New  Caledonxiu 
and  the  Feejee  Islands. 

These  islands  constitute  the  "Melanesia"  of  fVench 
geography,  that  name  haying  been  bestowed  on  them  from 
the  distinguishing  aspect  of  their  native  population. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  belong  to  the  IHipnas 
(or  Austral-negro)  race — ^a  branch  of  the  negro  variety  of  mankind— 
and  are  distinguished  by  dark  skins,  with  woolly  and  frizzled  hair. 
They  are  in  general  (if  not  universally)  sunk  in  a  condition  of  the 
lowcrt  barbarism,  and  are  addicted  to  the  worst  and  most  ferocioos 
practices  of  saya^^e  life.  The  women  are  treated  as  the  mei«  slaves  of 
the  stronger  sex,  and  habitually  meet  with  ill-usage  of  the  most  cruel 
aescnption.    The  natural  ugliness  of  these  people  is  increased  by  the 
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common  practice  of  perforating  the  cartilage  of  the  oose,  for  the  pnr- 
X^oso  of  passing  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  through  it ;  and  the  custom  of 
tattooing,  or  puncturing  the  skin,  prevails  extensively. 

The  practice  of  infanticide  is  very  common  in  all  these  countries,  and 
combines  with  the  frequent  and  ferocious  wars  to  prevent  any  consi* 
derable  increase  of  the  population. 

Still,  however,  the  Papuans  are  in  many  respects  a  superior  people  to 
the  aborigines  of  Australia :  their  villages  are  better  constructed,  and 
their  persons  are  not  left  whoUy  destitute  of  clothing.  Their  chief  em- 
ployment is  fishing,  and  they  are  both  skilful  and  enterprising  in  the 
management  of  their  canoes. 

(920.)  New  Guihea,  or  Papua,  is  an  island  of  immense  extent, 
stretching  from  the  meridian  of  131^  to  the  souUi-eastward  through 
twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  with  a  breadth  in  its  wider  portion  of  ^ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  miles.  Its  shores  are  indented  by  deep  bays. 
The  northern  coast  is  described  as  high  and  mountainous  :  on  its  south- 
em  side  the  shores  are  low  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Torres  Strait, 
but  a  high  chain  of  mountains  stretches  through  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and  attains  in  its  principal  summit  an  altitude  of 
more  than  1 3,000  feet 

Grold  is  known  to  occur  in  many  parts  of  New  Quinea.  The  vegetable 
productions,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  in  most  respects  the  same  as 
those  of  the  £ast  Indian  Archipelago:  both  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  are 
plentiful,  and  are  largely  used  as  food.  Hogs  are  numerous,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  largest  of  the  native  quadnipeds.  Birds  are  found  in  great 
beauty  and  variety,  amongst  them  are  the  beautiful  **  birds  of  Paradise," 
of  which  this  country  is  the  native  seat. 

The  Dutch  claim,  authority  over  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea,  up 
to  the  meridian  of  141°,  and  have  formed  settlements  on  portions  of 
the  coasts.  The  western  and  northern  coasts  (as  well  as  the  adjacent 
islands)  are  visited  for  commercial  purposes  by  the  Chinese  and  various 
Malay  nations,  who  procure  thence  tortoise-sheU,  massoy  bai-k,  and 
birds-of-paradise  feathers ;  besides  edible  bird's-uests,  tripang,  and  a 
few  other  articles.  The  group  of  the  Arroo  Islands,  to  the  south-west 
of  New  Guinea  (lat.  G^O'  s.,  long.  134°  10'  e.)»  are  a  great  scene  of  this 
traffic :  they  belong  to  the  Dutch,  and  are  said  to  contain  60,000 
inhabitants. 

The  sea  which  lies  between  the  south-west  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  north-western  shores  of  Australia,  extending  on  the  west  as  far  as  the 
inland  of  Timor,  is  called  the  Arafoora  Sea,  from  the  Araforas,  or 
Alfooras,  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  numerous  islands  which  it  con- 
tains, and  who  appear  to  be  a  degraded  variety  of  the  Malayan  race. 

(921.)  The  LouisiABfi  AncmPBLAOO,  to  the  south-eastward  of  New 
Guinea,  includes  an  extensive  group  of  islands  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  10°  40^  and  11°  40^  s.,  and  the  meridians  of  151°  and  154°  SO'  B. 
About  eighty  islands  are  known,  most  of  which  are  inhabited,  though 
only  scantily :  many  portions  of  them  are  covered  with  dense  forests. 
Their  shores  are  everywhere  protected  by  coral  reefs,  with  numerous 
deep-water  channels  between  the  islands. 

New  Britain  consists  of  two  considerable  islands  lying  to  the 
north-eastward  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Dampier 
Strait.  New  Ieeland — an  island  of  long  and  narrow  form— lies  further 
to  the  north-east  *.  near  its  north'westem  extremity  is  New  Hakovsb, 
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The  Solomon  Islait^  sre  m  long  etmn  wbich  extends  (m  % 
and  8oatb-east  dbection)  between  the  perelleh  of    5^   and     1 1®  s 
among  the  priacipal  of  them  are  BongainTille,  Choiaeiii],  laaM,  Gcorjpk 
Gnadalcanar,  Arsacides.  and  San  Chriatoral  IilaadflL 

The  Sahta  Ckdz  Iblanus  are  a itnated  to  the  aooth-caat  of  ^ 
laat-named  archipelago.  Thej  oompriae  the  islands  of  Santa  Cnn  aad 
Vanikoro,  with  a  few  of  smaller  siae.  Vanikoro  (or  Maaioofa^  as  is  ^ 
termed  by  tbe  French)  was  the  scene  of  La  Peronse'a  disastroas  ttssh 
wreck.  At  some  distance  pouth-eastward  of  Vanikoro  is  tbe  mami 
island  of  Tacopia. 

Farther  to  the  sondi,  between  the  parallelfl  of  14^  and  20^,  are  tar 
New  Hebrtoss,  which  eomprisethe  islands  of  Espiritn  Sanio,  '^^'^i^'^ 
Sandwich,  Erronsango,  Tanna,  and  others. 

New  CAi^DoifiA,  sitoated  between  the  parallels  of  909  and  S3^  a. 
and  the  meridians  of  164°  and  167^  B^  is  an  island  of  coaaidcnbir 
magnitude,  stretdiing  iVom  north-west  to  soath-east  dntmgh  a  leagth  «f 
nearly  250  miles,  wiSi  an  average  breadth  of  twenty-fiTe  mifea.  Is  nsst 
into  high  mountains  in  the  interior.  The  population  of  Neir  Cafcdans 
perhaps  amounts  to  about  S5,00a  At  some  distance  firona  ita  aoadk- 
eastem  extremity  is  the  Island  of  Fines.  The  French  have  made  a  per 
manent  settlement  upon  New  Caledonia  within  a  recent  period. 

The  LoTALTT  IfliLANDfl,  a  thinly-peopled  group,  are  sitaated  to  the 
eastward  of  New  Caledonia,  between  that  ialuid  and  the  arckipeia^  of 
the  New  Hebrides. 

(922.)  The  Febjbe  Iblakdb  are  the  moat  eastwardly  of  the  PolyaeBBa 
groups  in  which  the  black  or  Anstral-negro  race  is  found,  and  eoaslitaie 
the  point  in  which  (preserying,  in  great  measure,  their  respeictiie  cha- 
racteristics) the  bUck  and  copper-cokxuad  races  come  nearcal  Jaas 
contact 

The  group  of  the  Feejees  comprises  two  principal  islands^  with  agnat 
number  of  smaller  siae.  The  meridian  of  180°  crosses  the  eastward  cs* 
tremity  of  the  group,  which  lies  between  the  parallels  of  16^  and  2(P  a 
latitude,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  two  larger  islands  are  called  Yiti-Ltm 
(Great  Feejee),  which  is  eighty-fiye  miles  long  by  forty  broad ;  and 
Yanua  Lern  (Great  Land),  ninety-fiTC  miles  in  length  by  about  tureoSy- 
five  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  ace  besides  nearly  a  Inadnd 
inhabited  islands. 

The  population  of  the  Feejeean  groap  has  been  Tsrioiisly  estimated  at 
from  75,000  to  800,000  souls,  the  mean  of  those  numbers  being  probably 
near  tiie  truth.  In  the  smallo-  islands  tiiat  form  the  eastern  or  wind- 
ward division  of  the  group,  the  missionaries  are  rapidly  succeeding  in 
the  work  of  conversion,  bat  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  islands  are  systematically  addicted  to  bloodshed  and  cannihalJasL 
In  proportion,  however,  as  they  surpass  the  neighbouring  islanders  ef  tbe 
Pacific  in  the  practice  of  these  vices,  so  do  they  exhibit  a  snptfi^w  energy 
and  intelligence  ;  and  some  observers  have  been  disposed  to  qoestkn 
whether  this  race,  which  seems  to  diflSer  more  inteUectaally  than  phy- 
sically firom  the  African  negro,  be  not  pre-eminently  that  one  of  the 
Pacific  which  is  capaUe  of  tie  highest  d^ree  of  rational  cirilisstioa 
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SUPPLEMENTABT  SECriTON. 

▲RCTIO    AND    AMTABGTIC    RBOIOKS. 

(923.)  Besides  tbe  coasts  and  islands  compnsed  within  tbt  Avetie 
latitudes  of  Asia  and  America,  there  are  in  either  hemisphere  some  scat- 
tered masses  of  land,  which  are  situated  bejond  the  proper  Hmita  of  any 
of  the  g^reat  dirisions  of  the  earth's  snrface,  and  which  make  a  nearer 
approach  towards  the  poles  than  is  the  case  with  either  of  the  continents. 
Amongst  these  is  the  archipelago  of  Spitzhergenj  sitnated  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  77°  and  81°  and  the  meridians  of  10° 
and  24°  b.  of  Greenwich.    Spitzbergen  consists  of  sereral  large  islands 
(the  principal  of  them  measuring  upwards  of  200  miles  frcnn  n(»th  to 
soath),  which,  as  thehr  name  implies*,  present  to  riewhigh  conical  sum- 
mits, coTcred  with  eternal  ice  and  snow.    These  mountains  rise  to  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  are  separated  by  narrow 
yalleys,  which  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  glaciers.      Wbere  ihej 
open  out  towards  the  sea,  the  masses  of  ice  accumulated  on  the  slopes  m 
the  adjoining  hills  become  detached  (by  the  succession  of  atmospheric 
changes,  including  the  powerful  action  of  storms),  and  are  precipitated 
into  3ie  waters,  forming  huge  ice-bergs,  which  are  carried  by  the  currents 
of  the  ocean  into  regions  fiu*  distant  fh)m  those  fHiere  they  originated. 
Probably  the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  formation  of  these  immense 
masses  of  floating  ice  is  the  expansire  property  of  water  iviien  in  a  state 
of  congelation.     During  the  summer  the  lower  concarities  of  the  famd 
are  filled  with  small  lakes  or  pools — the  prodnce  of  the  rains  and  the 
melted  snows ;  these  wear  for  themselTes  fissures  and  channels  in  the 
rock,  and  as  the  water  freezes  with  the  returning  winter,  it  expands 
with  irresistible  force,  and  tears  off  huge  masses  of  &  solid  ice,  with  its 
attached  stones,  earthy  particles,  and  rarions  dAris, 

With  each  succeeding  winter,  a  barrier  of  fixed  ice  extends  aeroas  die 

ocean  from  the  shores  of  Iceland  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Spiti- 

bergen,  and  thence  (in  a  south-easterly  direction)  to  the  coast  of  No^a 

Zembla.    But  this  disappean  during  the  brief  summer,  and  a  partially 

open  sea  then  stretches  far  to  the  northward.    Kor  does  the  cUmate  of 

Spitsbergen,  though  severe,  appear  to  equal  in  intensity  of  cold  that  of 

Greenland  or  Nora  Zembla,  both  situated  in  considerably  lower  latitudes. 

Dense  mists  sometimes  prevail  near  its  shores  during  the  summer,  owing 

to  the  rapid  evaporation  then  in  progress  ;  but  in  general  the  air  is  dry 

and  pore,  and  distinguished  by  its  remarkable  clearness  and  transparency. 

The  Arctic  fox,  rein- deer,  and  white  bear,  with  the  eider-duck,  and  a 

numerous  variety  of  other  sea-fowl,  are  the  most  common  forms  of  animal 

life.    The  surrounding  seas  teem  with  fish,  and  also  with  the  Tarions 

oefofea,  amongst  which  the  seal  is  here — as  upon  all  the  Arctic  coasts — 

an  object  of  particular  value,  and  supplies,  in  the  useful  properties  of  its 

flesh,  its  skin,  and  its  fat  or  blubber  (which  serve  respectively  for  food, 

clothing,  and  the  means  of  light  and  warmth),  several  of  the  wants  most 

aeverelj  felt  by  the  few  hnnum  inhabitants  of  these  dreaiy  regiona. 


*  SpUz'bergemt  i  e.  peaked  (or  pointed)  moimtaiat. 
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The  dominion  over  Spitsbergen  is  claimed  hj  Russia,  and  »  few  Ri 
hunters  continue  here,  even  during  the  winter,  in  the  porsait  of  tiie 
wahms,  and  other  fur-bearing  creatures.     The  western    coasts 
formerly  frequented  both  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  in  the 
of  the  whale-fishery  in  the  neighbouring  seas. 

Spitsbergen  makes  (with  the  exception  of  the  recently-explored 

beyond  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay)  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Pole  ifasa  &bt 
other  known  land,  and  by  pursuing  the  line  of  its  coasts,  and  streficbiag 
thence  to  the  norUiward,  Sir  Edward  Parry  attempted,  in  1827,  to  leaek 
the  North  Pole  itself.  He  succeeded  in  advancing  (partly  by  meaM  of 
boats,  and  partly  by  sledges  drawn  over  the  broken  fields  of  ice)  to  the 
latitude  of  82**  4(y,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  approach  hithoto  mukt 
towards  either  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  ice  here  was  faaad 
to  be  drifting  to  the  southward,  so  that  the  attempt  to  proceed  ioitaer 
in  a  northerly  direction  was  of  necessity  relinquished. 

A  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  Spitsbergen  is  Bear  Idamd  QmL.  74= 
SCy  v.,  long.  20^  e).  Jan  Mayen,  Island,  considerably  further  to  th.- 
south-west  (iat.  71®  N.,  long.  8®  w.),  has  been  already  mentioned  (Art. 
44).    Neither  of  these  islands  contains  any  pennanent  inhabitants. 

(924.)  Greenland,  an  immense  mass  of  land,  has  been  included  in  tb- 
general  description  of  the  islands  which  form  the  Arctic  Arrhipelago  of 
America  (Art  713).  Its  eastern  coasts  are  ice-bound  and  desolate  i:. 
aspect,  and  are  seldom  visited.  Its  western  coasts,  which  belong  to  Lie 
shores  of  Bafiin  Bay,  are  indented  by  deep  and  narrow  inlets,  resembling 
the  fiords  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  or  the  lochs  upon  the  western  shczcs 
of  Scotland :  upon  the  banks  of  these  inlets  there  are  some  sheltered 
spots  of  ground,  in  which  a  limited  cultivation  is  capable  of  being  carried 
on.  The  summer  heat  is  here  considerable,  and  the  winter  is  not  mote 
severe  than  that  of  Labrador  and  Eastern  Canada.  Towards  the  man 
southern  portions  of  this  tract,  the  birch  and  mountain-ash  grow  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  potatoes,  with  a  few  other  culinary  vegetables*  are 
raised  in  the  valleys.  The  rein-deer,  the  hare,  the  fox,  the  eider- 
duck,  and  the  seal,  are  among  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  together  with  a  numerous  variety  of  watei^fowl,  aad 
an  abundance  of  fish. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  Esquimaiuct  who  frequent  its 
western  coasts  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  76°  or  77°.     The  sovereignty  of 
this  regiou  belongs  to  Denmark,  which  possesses  several  settlements 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Baffin  Bay,  stated  to  include  a  population  d 
about  9000,  among  whom  are  a  few  Europeans.    The  most  northern  o( 
tlicse  stations  is  Upemivik,  in  Iat.  72°  SO'.     Godhavn,  or  Lietsely  (Iat 
69°  15')*  on  the  island  of  Disko,  and  Godhaab  (Iat  64°  lO'),  are  the 
respective  capitals  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts  into  which 
tiie  coast  is,  for  administrative  purposes,  divided.    Good  coal  is  found 
on  Disko  Island.    Among  other  places  on  this  line  of  coast  are  Chiis- 
tianshaab,  Holsteinborg,  New  Hemhut,  Lichtcnfela,   Frcderickshaah, 
Julianshaab,   and  Frederichstal  —  the  two  last-named   towards  the 
extreme  south,  not  far  distant  from  Cape  Farewell.    The  Moravian 
missionaries  maintain  stations  at  a  few  of  these  places. 

The  lands  visited,  within  recent  years,  above  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay, 
extend  far  to  the  northward,  beyond  the  limits  of  any  permanently 
habitable  region.  The  tract  named  Grimiell  Land,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Kane  in  1854,  which  stretches  along  the  west  side  of  Kennedy  ^^^'^lrL 
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between  the  79th  and  82iid  pArallels,  is  the  most  northerlj  known  land 
on  the  globe.  Dr.  Kane  passed  the  two  sncceeding  winters  of  185S-5 
on  the  shores  of  Van  Bensslaer  Harbour,  on  the  east  side  of  Smith 
Sound  (lat.  78^  37')»  exposed  to  the  terrible  severity  of  a  temperature 
in  which  the  thermometer  sank  to  70^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  (102 
below  the  freezing  point),  and  where,  in  certain  sheltered  situations,  the 
process  of  freezing  was  unintenupted  for  any  consecutive  twenty-four 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

(925.)  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  some  extensive  tracts  of 
land  have  been  discovered  immediately  to  the  southward  of  the  American 
continent  Among  these  are  Graham  Land  and  Trinity  Land,  which, 
with  numerous  adjacent  islands,  are  included  under  the  general  name 
of  South  Shetland,  They  lie  between  the  parallels  of  6P  and  68®  8. 
and  the  meridians  of  53®  and  68®  w. :  further  to  the  east  are  the  group 
of  the  South  Orkneyt,  and  still  further  eastward  a  number  of  islands  to 
which  the  name  of  Sandwich  Group  is  given.  All  these  lands  exhibit 
a  succession  of  desolate  and  ice-bound  coasts,  destitute  of  human  inhabi- 
tants, but  abounding  in  walruses,  seals,  and  similar  creatures.  To  the 
southward  of  this  region,  Captain  Weddell  advanced  (in  1823),  thit>ugh 
an  open  sea,  to  as  high  a  latitude  as  74°  15'  s. 

A  tract  of  coast  lying  immediately  under  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  Enderhy  Land  is  given,  has  been  discovered  between 
the  meridians  of  46®  and  54®  b.;  and  nearly  under  the  same  parallel, 
at  a  greater  distance  eastward,  are  Adelie  Land^  and  some  other  lines 
of  coast,  together  with  the  small  group  of  the  BaUeney  Islands  (in  lat. 
66®  44' 8.,  long.  163®  IT  B.).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter, 
and  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Kew  &aland,  is  South  Victoria, 
discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1841,  between  the  parallels  of  70®  and 
78®  8.  This  land  extends  nearer  towards  the  South  Pole  than  any  other 
yet  known :  its  shores  are  lineil  with  lofty  and  snow-covered  mountains, 
one  of  which  is  an  active  volcano,  rising  to  12,400  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  name  of  Mount  Erebus  has  been  given  to  this  volcano,  and  an 
extensive  crater,  of  somewhat  less  elevation,  situated  further  to  the 
eastward,  is  named  Mount  Terror.  Sur  James  Ross  traced  the  conti- 
nuity of  this  line  of  coast  for  upwards  of  700  miles,  and  reached,  under 
a  meridian  lying  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  east,  the  latitude  of  78®  A'  s., 
which  is  the  furthest  advance  hitherto  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  pole. 

(926.)  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few 
islands,  which,  though  not  in  so  high  a  latitude,  yet  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  lands  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  polar 
circle,  in  their  general  dreariness  of  aspect,  and  the  scantiness  of  their 
vegetation.  These  comprise  KergueUn  Land  (lat  49®  8.,  long.  70®  £.), 
— the  groups  of  Croiet  and  Marion  Islands,  and  Prince  Edward  Islands, 
situated  further  to  the  westward,  between  the  parallels  of  46®  and 
47®  9., — and  the  small  detached  islands  of  St  Fauftokd  Amsterdam,  both 
lying  under  the  meridian  of  77®  36'  s.,  the  former  in  39®  52'  8.  latitude, 
and  the  latter  about  sixty  miles  further  south.  All  of  them  are  situated 
in  that  portion  of  the  sea  which  stretches  from  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  towards  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  which  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Southern  (kean. 

None  of  the  above-named  islands  are  inhabited.  Kergnelen  Land, 
which  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  was  named  by  Captain  Cook  the 
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•*  IilMid  of  I>e«ji«lioii,*' fiwm  ito  ragged  and  iirf^  .. 

itttcoiopoaedofignfiOiisrockA,  which  nie  into  hills  2500  feci  hag^  ^ 
Paul  and  Amsterdam  Islaada  lie  in  the  immediate  tVBck  of  ▼easels  pa*- 
ing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  H«H>e  to  the  shoret  of  AnstnlU  ;  both  a 
Uwm  an  high  and  rocky»  aad  the  more  toatherljr — Amiireritosa  labs* 
.— is  of  Tokanie  fomatioB. 
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A. 

Aachbv,  S0&  «& 

Aaland,  island,  89. 
Aalborg,  »S. 
Aar,  river,  175. 
Aargau.  180. 
Aarhuua,  223,  294. 
Abaco,   Great  and   little, 

islands,  567. 
Abassia,  406. 

Abba  Jared,  moantais,  4IS. 
AbbeoukouU.  460. 
AbbeviUe,  148.  148. 155. 
Aberdeen,  ISS.  1S4,  185. 
Aberystwith.  9».  lOSL 
Abingdon,  97. 
Abo,  244.  246. 
Abomey,  469. 
Aboukir  Bay,  451 
Abruzzo,  the.  S&6L 
Abyssinia,  4<59. 
-..— ,  mountains  of,  4201  44S. 
Acajutla,  554. 
Acapulco,  549. 
Accra.  471, 478. 
Acheen,  419. 
Achil  Head.  186. 

,  island,  ISO. 

Achray,  loch,  118. 
Acklin  Island,  567. 
Aconcagua,  mountain,  575, 
586. 

Acre,  344. 

— ~  plain  and  bay  of,  897. 

Acro-ceraunian  Mountains, 
253. 

Adalia.  342. 

Adamawa,  466. 

Adam's  Bridge.  SSL 

Adam's  Peak,  Sd4, 381. 

Adana,  343. 

Adda,  rirer,  280. 

Adder,  river,  117. 

Adelaide,  Gi9. 

— -,  river,  615. 

Adeiie  Land,  661. 

Adelsbcrg,  192.  194. 

Aden,  353. 

,gulfof,315L 

Adige,  river,  sa 

Admiralty  Gulf,  611. 

Admiralty  Islands,  6S8. 

Adowa,  461. 

Adramytt,  342. 

Adrianople,2a8,8S9. 

Adriatic  Sea,  7. 

Adiir,TiTer,78. 


JEnucoSf  Mt^  96^ 

Alghanistan,  357. 

,  plateau  of,  81& 

Aft-ica,  423. 

Agably.  468. ' 

Agde,  153. 

Aghades,  462. 

Agen,  153L 

Agincourc,  152, 155. 

Agra,  369. 

Agram,  196|  197. 

Agri-dagfa  (or  Ararat),  318. 
334. 

Agua,  volemo  d«,  515.  fiSC 

Agueda,  river,  3(01 

Agulhaa,  cape,  48Si  485. 

Ahir,  462. 

Ahmedabad.  373. 

Ahmednuggur,  373. 

Aian,  418. 

Aiaaalook  (Ephesos),  Stt. 

Alba  Cri«.  lU 

A  in,  department,  159L 

Ain  Saleh.  468. 

Ainoe,  the,  415. 

Airdrie.  1S4. 

Aire,  point  of,  78. 

Aire,  river.  79.  99. 

Aisne,  department,  15B. 

-^,  river,  144. 

Aix,  146  153.  157. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  Set  Aa- 
chen. 

AU  ies  Baina,  888. 

Ajaccio,  154.  158. 

Ajalon,  338.  346. 

AJmere,  369. 

Akaba,351. 

,  gulf  of,  3I& 

Akeer.  345. 

Alderman.  844 

Akhtyrka,  244. 

Akma.dagb,  334. 

Aksu,  401. 

Akyab,  389. 

Alabama,  sUte,  594^  54S. 

Alaeranes,  the,  408. 55a 

Alats.  153. 

Alaknanda,  river,  380. 

Alan,  river,  103. 

Aland  Islands.  30. 

AUAr*ish,446. 

Alashka,  peninsula,  491. 407. 

Alatamaha,  river,  501 

Albacete,896.8g8L 

Albania,  858. 

Albano,  lake,  274 

Aibmaj  (AuftnUa),  631. 


Albany  (Unitad  acafea),  6il. 

543. 
Albemarle  island,  SSL 
Albert,  lake,  615. 
Aibuera,  300. 
Al-buaema,  308. 
Alby,  153. 157. 
Alcoy,  896. 

Aldan,  mountains,  3I8.333> 
— ,  river,  382. 
Aldemey,  island,  105. 
Alemtejo,  307. 
Alen^on,  149.  ISO, 
Aleppo,  343. 
Alessandria,  888. 
Aleutian  islands,  314, 385. 
Alexander,  mount,  686. 
Alexandria  (Egypt},  454 
Alexandria  (U.S.),  54I,5ttL 
Alexandhca,  lake,  615. 
Alfooras  (or  AxafioonM),the, 

41& 
Algarve,  307. 
Algeria,  446. 
Algiers,  447. 
Algesiras,  304 
Algoa  Bay,  484  476. 
Alicant,  WB.  SOI. 
Alice  Holt  Forest,  84 
Aliwal.  38L 

Aljesireb,  381.  S39.  S47. 
Alkmaar,  171. 
AllaliHbad,  368. 
Allah-Uiehr.  34S. 
Alleghany  (or  Apalachiao) 

mountains,  407. 514. 

,  river,  502. 

Allegrania.  island,  308. 
Allen,  lough,  130, 13L 
Allier,  department,  154. 
Allier,  river,  144 
Alligator,  river,  615. 
Alloa,  181, 184. 
Alma,  river,  848. 
Almadcn,  298L 
Almeida.  309l 
Almeria,  898. 
Almond,  river,  116. 
Almora,  37a 
Alnwick,  95. 
Alost,  16SL 

Alps,  the,  11.  55, 174  S7S. 
Alpuxarraa,  16, 57. 
Alsace,  15L 
Alsen,  Island,  89. 
Alsh.  loch.  107. 
Altai,  mountatni,  318» 
Altcnbuii^£14. 
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Altenflord,£85L 
Alten.891 
Altmuhl,  river,  6i. 
A)to-Douro,  dUtrict,  306. 
Altooa,  8SS. 
Altorf,  ISO. 

AlaU.  river.  S3,  185,  HA. 
Amadlrah,  347. 
Anuk,  itUnd.  SS3. 
Amalfl,  886,  S87. 
Amanuf ,  mount,  336, 346. 
Anuria,  343. 
AmaMcnh,  342. 
Amaion,  river,  579. 
Ainberg,  913. 
Ambeit,  154. 
Ambovna,  UUnd,  490. 
Ambrfs,  479. 
Amempoora,  387. 
America,  Central,  550. 
.— ^  North.  489. 
-^^,  South.  673. 
Amersfort,  171. 
Amhara,  461. 
Amhent,  390. 
Amhentburg,  523. 
Amida.  347. 

Amient.  148, 149. 159.  155. 
Amlrante  lalanda,  488. 
Amlwch,  97. 
Amol,  356. 
Amorgo,  Uland,  265. 
Amoo,   Jihoon   (or  Oxui), 

river.  324.  402. 
Amour,  or  Segalien,  river, 

322.410. 
Amoy.  397. 
Ampthill,  397. 
Amritstr,  or  UrariUir,  370. 
Anutel,  river,  167. 
Amiterdam,  171. 

,  iiland,  661. 

Amucu,  lake.  592. 
Anadir,  river,  408. 
AniUiuac,  plateau  of,  496. 
Anam,  empire  of,  387. 
— ,  mountains  of,  319. 
Anaroaboe,  471. 
Anaraour,  cape,  3l6b 
Anapa.  250. 
Anatolia,  341. 
Anche«muti(or  Lycabettua), 

mount,  2^. 
Ancholme,  river.  79. 
Ancona.  284. 286. 
ADda'uftla.  «9S.  298. 
Andaman  Ulandi.  326. 
Andef.  the.  573.  585. 
Andorre.  159. 
Andover.  V7. 
Andro,  island,  265.  267. 
Andros,  island,  568. 
Anegada,  island,  567. 
Angara,  river,  9i2. 
Angers,  149. 154. 
Anglesey,  island,  77. 
Angola,  472. 
Angora,  342. 
Angostura,  596L 
Angoultaie,  153. 
Angoumois,  151. 
Angoomou,  466. 


Angra,  310. 

Angra  Peouena,  4S6L 

Anguilla,  island,  567. 

Angus.  123l 

Anhalt,  208.  213. 214. 

Anjou,  151. 

Anklam.  90*. 

Ankobar.461. 

Anaabon  (or  Anno  Bom), 

isiand,  483. 
Annan.  123. 

,  river,  116. 

Annandale,  123. 
AnnuwUs    (Nova  Scotia), 
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Annecy,  282,  283. 

,  lake  of,  276. 

Annonay,  153L 
Annotto^  563. 
Anspach,  213, 214. 
Antakia,  343. 
AnUlo,  461. 
Anticoati.  island,  517. 
Antigua,  Island,  566. 
Anti-Libanus,  336. 
Antilles,  the,  £08, 657. 
Antiparo,  island,  2115. 
Ancisana,  mountain,    57& 

585. 
Antivari,  tSS. 
Anton,  or  Test,  river,  78. 
Antongil  Bay.  486. 
Antrim,  county,  137. 
— — ,  mountains  of,  128. 
Antwerp.  163, 164. 
Aosta.  282. 
Apalachian  (or  Alleghany) 

mountains,  497. 514^ 
Apalachioola  river.  504. 
Apennines,    the,     12,    55, 

27a 
Apollonia.471. 
Appeniell,  180. 
Appleby,  95. 
Apsley  Strait.  611. 
A  pure,  river,  579. 
Arabia,  349. 
— — .  plateau  of.  S17 . 
Arabisn  Sea,  315l 
Aracan,  389. 
— — .  mountains  of,  309L 
Arad.345. 
Arafoora  Sea,  657. 
Arafooras  (or  Alfooras),  the. 

4I& 
Aragon.  293.  2P8. 
*Aral,  Sea  of,  324. 
Aram  Nahanim,  347. 
Aran,  island,  130. 
Aranjuei,  297. 
Aras.  river,  SVi. 
Araucania,  603. 
Aravulli    mountains,    319. 

334. 
Arbroath,  129: 1£4. 
Arcadia.  267. 
Archangel,  244.  S4& 
Archipelago,  thc^  7. 
Arcot.  375. 

Arctic  HighUnds^  498. 
Ardiche,  department,  153.  | 


ArdhAe,  rfv«r.  I4t. 
Ardcnncis,  the,  56w  159 

.  depaitaeac.  ISL 

Ardamureban  Potac  : . 
Ardroaa,  IS3. 
Ardro«aan,  122;  l£L 
AremUl,  234 
Arequipa,  6D0L 

.  mouniaia,  5B&, 

Aresao^  S83. 
Argentaa,  ISB. 
Argentime  RepiABe.  S" 
Argun,  rirer,  ^^9 
Argyle,  H4. 
Arica,  eOO. 

Aiiisbedstgli.  31ft.  S31 
Arkansaa»  5S4>. 

,  rir«r,  508: 

ArkeekOk  461. 
Arkhadhia, 
Arklow.  157. 
ArlansoQ,  rirt 
Aries,  153. 
Arlon.  164. 
Armagh,  157.  I5B. 
Armenia  (Rtta«ianV«Q& 

(Turkish).  S39. 

,  plateau  d^  317. 

Amhem,  171. 

Amo,  river,  Sf74- 

Amon,  river,  S38. 

Amsberg.  fiOSL 

Amstadt,  214. 

Arpa-cbai,  Sf7. 

Arran    Island     (SooClsad. 

114. 
Arran   Islaadls 

ISOi 
Arras,  153L 
Arritee,  river,  144. 
— ,  departmenc,  153. 
Anacldes  Island,  65S. 
Arts,  S3B. 

Arthur's  Scat.  110. 
Arroo  Islands,  657. 
Artois,  151. 
Arun,  river,  78. 
Arve,  river,  157* 
Arsamas.  244. 
Ashen,  462. 
Ascalon,  345l 
Asoeneion  (or  AssompCiao' 

607. 
.Ascension  Island,  484. 
Aschaffenburg.  £13. 
Aschenlebcn,  204 
Ashantcc,  469l 
Ashby-de-)a-Zouefa,  9S. 
Ashdod.  345. 
AshfbnI.  97. 
Ashtaroth,  346. 
Ashton.  88.  95. 
Asia,  313. 
Asia  Minor,  335. 
Aspem,  193. 
Aspinwall,  596. 
Assal.  lake,  432, 459. 
Assam,  388. 
Assen,  17L 
Assouan,  456L 
Assuay^ss  of,  561 
Assye,  377. 
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A.:.»v. 

A>V™!  IW.  ISMif,  157. 

Ailuni.     SKValoiH. 

A.on.loch.lll. 

A'lHi.  rltR  (EntUnd),  T>. 


A7iilhll,«SiuII,387. 


BidiTloi.U,  |.laiD  at.  9W. 

ild^'ee.soo. 

Bldoi  (Obibui;],  {D7,  aw. 


B>d-0>iUJD,  les.  194. 

•..IT.  3^ 

itoj.wa 

BifdndiSS. 

^.Im4i,  5fl7 


diTlunU, «». 
da  Orltnule. « 


Bubidiiti,  talnd.Mt. 


libuSi.  M 


BiiUihl.  like,  as*.  WO. 
Balkli.  109. 

UalMxjF  lilaod^  691. 


BumTfitc  (GUKdAloune). 
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BMCia,  154.  IJk 
BaUTla.  4191 
Bath,  83. 9&  Ml 
Bathgata,  in. 
Bathunt   (Bivcr  OawMi), 
471. 

(New  Hmtm  V9k 

6v4. 

Bathunt,capab4M^ 
Bathunt  Uland,tU. 
Baton  House,  648. 
Batoum,  3*J. 
Battai   (or   »aMkM\  the, 

4n. 
Battle,  IM. 
Bautscn,  81&  tl& 
Bar  Iilanik,  6S& 
Bavaria,  807.  tOB.  914. 
Bayaaiii,  S«7. 
Baycux,  19& 
Bayonne,  159.157. 
Bayrewtk,  Sll.  SM. 
Beachy  Head,  7a 
Bear  Island,  680. 
Bear  bUwli«  9S8L 
Beam,  151. 
Beatieaite,  151 
Beauley,  loch,  107. 
Bcaumarla,  97. 103L 
Beaune.  153. 
BeauvaM,  !££, 
Bechuanat,  the,  4IS.  481. 
Bedford,  96. 
Bedouin*.  Ibe,  8Sa 
Beeder,  377. 
Bec)apore,37S. 
Becitoerg,  or  SdnM-bepr, 

56. 
Befort,  153. 
Bechermeh,  465. 
Behring's  Sea,  314. 
Beh  ring's  Strait,  488L 
Beilan,  past  of,  334 
Beira,  3&7. 
B^a,  307. 

Belad  el-Jerecd,  406.  447. 
Belfast  (Ireland),  137, 138. 
Belfast,  or  Port  Fiiry  (Aua- 

tralla),  (186. 
Belgium,  159. 
Belgrade,  858.  fiSO. 
Belise,  or  British  Hoodum, 
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Bell  Reck,  or  Inehcipib  I16L 
Belle  Isle,  SSL 
Belle  Isle,  strait  of,  588. 
Bel  ley.  153. 
Bellinsona,  180. 
Belluno,  S80. 
Beloochlstan,  387. 
Beloor.tagh,  318.584. 
Belper,  96. 
Belus,  riTer,  338. 
Ben  AUnw,  1I3L 

Clacb,  118. 

— —  Cruachan,  lUL 
>—  Lawers,  118. 
-—  Lomond,  119. 


Ben  LomoDd  (TmmaaitX 

633. 
Ben  Mac  Dhul.  Ul. 
More  (Moll),  lis. 

More(PettlkXlUI> 

Nevis.  111. 

Wyiri*.  lia 

Benares,  368. 
Beobeeula,  Mmi,  US. 
Bencoden,  419l 
Bend-emir,  rifw,  564» 
Bender,  844. 
Benevento,  fiSi. 
Bengal,  5S& 
— ,  Bay  of.  515. 
Bengore  Head.  187. 
Benguela,  478. 
Banieia,  548. 
Benin,  469. 

,  Bight  of. «! 

Benisouef,  455. 

Benue  (or  Chadrte),  rt 


Bequia,  island,  5K. 
Berar,  378. 
Berben,47S. 
Beioers,  th^  441, 484. 
Berbice,  river,  580.  592. 
Berdoorauneee,  tiw,  558. 
BereFbrust,  84. 
Berenice  (ruins  oOt  tf& 
Bereiov,  41 1. 
Bergamo  (Asia  Minor),  318. 

(Italy\  880.981. 

Bergen.  834. 835. 

Bergcn-op-Zoom,  171. 

Berverac,  154. 

Berkeley  Sound,  6Q91 

Berkshire,  97. 

Berlin,  804. 

Bermudas     (or     SooMfa) 

Islands,  571. 
Bcmaidino,  mount,  55. 
Bemberv.  814. 
Berne,  180. 
Bernese  A^  55.  n4. 
Berry,  151. 
Berry  Head,  70. 
Bertitchev.844. 
Bervie,  194. 
Berwick- upon. IVeed,  96L 

108. 
Berwick,  county,  183. 
Besan^on,  153. 
Bessarabia,  944. 
Bethel,  345. 

Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  516. 
Bethshan,  346. 
Bethshemesh,  545. 
Bethune,  158. 
BeveUntl     [N.    and    S.), 

isUnde,  I(P7. 
Beveren,  163. 
Beverley,  95. 
Beyas,  river,  3S5. 
Beyrout,  344. 
Beliefs,  158. 
Bhamo,  387. 
BhoQj,  S7J^ 
Bhopaul,  378. 
Bhurtpore,  369. 
Blaflra,  Bight  of,  484. 


Bibcnelk,U5. 
Bidcfbrd.  97. 
Bielefeld,  SOS. 
Bielcpolte,  Ml. 


Bienne,  ISO. 

.lake.  173^ 

Bieque 

Bigsleti 

BIhacs, 

BIkaacre,  S29. 

Bilbao, 

BUaton, 

Bic 

Birkeni 

Birmf 

Bisno^478. 


BiBtriu,  196. 
Bitiia.  347. 
BitofUa.or 
BladTF* 
Wald.56. 


Black  Sea,  7 
BlacklMra,  8 
Blackdown  Hilla.  7^^ 
Blackwatcr,    n««r 
lasdXTB. 

(Ireland),  isa 

BlanoD^ 
Blandford 


Bleiberf ,  18&  194. 
Blenheim,  tl4. 
BloU.  149. 154. 
Blue  NountainafAi 

618.681. 

(Jamaica),  SIS.J 

Blueflelds.  5fia 
BoavisU  li 
Bobnii«k,  944. 
Bochnia,  I9S. 
Baden  Sea,  or  I*  itf 

•lance,  96. 
Bodmin,  97. 
Bodo^ftl4. 
BognQr,97. 
BogosteTl,  941. 
Bogota,  river,  6B6L 
Bohemia,  184.  IM. 
BShmer  Waki,  5S. 
Bohol,  island,  4S1. 
Bois-le-Due,  171. 
bcilador,  cape,  4Mb 
Bokhara,  404 
Bolabda,  Island,  ett. 
Bolan  Pass,  3S7. 
Bolivia,  600L 
Bonihov,944. 


Bolsena.  lake  oC  STfw 
Bolt  Head,  Tft 
Bolton,  88.  95. 
BomlMy,  57%. 
Bon.  eaoCk  fM* 
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Bona,  447. 
BoTMca,  isl«iid,56& 
BonavUta  Bay,  IBS. 
Bonifacio,  stialt  o^  S8S. 
Bonin  Island*,  65*. 
Bonn,  903.  S06. 
Bonnington,  U9. 
Bonny,  409. 
Boodroom,  SISL 
Booroo  UlaMl.  tfO. 
BooUn,  asi. 
Boothia,  49ft. 

.guiror.40S. 

Bordeaux.  \5X  " 
Borgou,  465> 
BonMo.  41% 
Bomou,  465. 

Bomholm,  island,  SSL  Sft* 
Borodino,  944. 946L 
BosJesmaDS,   or   BiuboMn, 

448.47a 
Bosna-seral,  S5B,  960. 
Bosnia,  25a 
Bosphonis,  or  Chaa.  of  Coo. 

stantlnople,  7. 
Bosteng,  lake,  SSft. 
Boston,  97.  109. 

(Unitad  Stales),  5ftl. 

o4k« 
Bosworth  (or  Mazint  B«s- 

worthi.  96, 104. 
BoUny  Bay,  6SU. 
Bothnia,  gulf  of,  5. 
Botsen,  191 
Boucbes  du  Rbon%  diyart- 

ment,  153. 
Boug,  riTer,  9S.  917. 
Bougainville  Island,  6B8L 
Bouillon,  161. 
Boujayah,  447. 
BoukS'nor,  SQi,  989. 
Boulogne,  156. 
Bourbon,  toUnd,  486. 
BourfooD. Vendue,  IBS, 
Bourbsanaik.  151. 
Bourg.cn-Brcssa,  158. 
Bourgei,  154,  157. 
Bourget,  lake  of,  975, 
Bourgsgne  (or  Bwgiuid^, 

151. 
Bourists.  the,  4ia 
Bourlos,  lake,  450. 
BouHs,  465. 
Boyana,  river,  9&4 
Boyne,  river,  13J. 
Boirah,3l6. 
Brabant.  North,  171. 

,  South,  16S. 

Bracciano,  lake  oC  974» 
Bradford  (Wilts),  n. 

(York»blre\,  9&  9D- 

Braga,  SOB,  3Ud, 
Braeansa,  SOU. 
Brahnuporiira,  rim 
Brahooe«,  the,  SSB. 
Braich-y.Pwl,  7a 
Bralntree.  S7. 
Branoo,  cape,  489. 573. 
.—  (or  Parima),  river, 
Brandenbu^,  904. 
Brandon,  mount,  189. 
BraunabtiB;  904. 


Bnva,  474 

,  bland,  488L 

Brasll,  587. 

,  mountains  of,  576. 5B6. 

Breadalbane,  193. 
Brechin,  194. 
Brecknock,  98. 
——  beaoon,  77. 
'^—  ineve,8L 
Breda,  171. 
Breede,  river,  476. 
Bregens,  IK. 
Bremen,  908.  916. 
Bremerbafen,  916. 
Brenner,  pass  of  the,  5K. 
Brentford.  96L 
BreKia,  980, 98L 
Breslau,  904.  906. 
BsesMV,  Island,  115. 
Bmt,  159. 155. 157. 
Breb^e,  I5L 
Breton  laland.     Sue  C^e 

Breton. 
Breydon  Watot;  8L 
Briansk,  941. 
Bridgenorth,  9& 
Bridgetown,  564. 
Bridgewater,  96. 101 
Bridlington,  95,  lOSL 
Brklport,  97. 
Bricg(Sileaia).98L 

(Switaerlend),  X8Du 

Briege,  riv«r,  93L 
Briet,  170.  m. 
Brieni.  lake,  175. 
Brigacn,  river,  9S. 
Brighten,  97. 104 
BrigaoBes,  I5& 
Brindisl,  S86.  fi88L 
Brisbane,  town  and  iiT«r, 

615.691 
Bristol,  9?.  109: 

Bay,  4931 

Channel,  7L 

British  Inlands,  88. 68. 
Brives,  154. 
Brixen,  ISsL 
Brixhaai,  97. 
Broad  Law,  110. 
Bracken,  mount,  5BL  909. 
Brod^l95. 
Broefc,  171. 
Hrnmberg,  804. 
BromigroTo,  96. 
Brooklyn,  541, 54S. 
Broom,  loch,  107. 
Brown,  BMunt,  405. 514. 
Bructasal,  213. 
Bruck  ( Austria),  ISS. 

(.Styria),  19fiL 

Bruges,  ]6i,  164. 
Bruni  Island,  6S8. 
Brunn,  193.  I9& 
Brunswick,  907. 918. 
Brusa,  S^. 
Brussels,  165,  164. 
Bryan,  mount,  60. 
Brseac-Litevkki,S44 
Buchan,  12& 

Nett.  106. 

Buckeburg,  914^ 
Buokingbam,  96. 
AJL  2 


Buda,  or  Ofen,  196. 
Budukshan  (or  Fyiabad), 

405. 
Budwels,  193.  195. 
Buen  Ayre,  Island,  870. 
Buenos  Aym,  607. 
Buflklo,  541, 5I& 
Bugis,  the,  4I6k  «17. 
Builtfa,  «8. 
Bukbarest,  968. 961. 
Bukhest,  mount,  SS. 
Bukowlne,  the,  185. 
Bulgaria,  9SR. 
Bulgbar  Dagh,  394. 
Bullcr(or  Kawa-tbd),  river, 

610. 
Bundelcund,  378. 
Bungay,  97. 
Burg,  904. 
Burgos.  S9B,  980* 
Burgundy  (or  Bomyugne)^ 

147, 151. 
Burlington   (Iowa,  U.S.), 

549. 
BurilngtOB  (VennaBt,U.S.), 

641. 
Burmah,  386. 
Burnley,  88. 96. 
Burrow  Head,  107. 
Burslem,  101. 
Burton-on-Treat,  96. 
Bury,  88. 96. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  9?. 
Bushire,356. 
Bnawhir,  380. 
Bute,  county,  194. 

island.  114 

kyleiof,  108. 

Buttermere,  80. 
Button  Ness,  106. 
Buxton,  83. 96. 
Byron,  cape,  610. 


C. 

Cabcs.gttlfof,494.43S. 
Caceres,  998. 
Cachao,  472. 
Cachar,  389. 
Cadaqnes,  996.  301. 
Cader  Idrts,  76. 
Cadit,  298.  auO. 
Caen,  3».  188L 
Caermartben,  98. 

Bay,  71. 

Caernarvon,  97. 
C«saffco,34& 
Ccsarea.Philippl,3lu 
Cam-aria,481. 

(British).  479. 

CaffV-es,  the,  441, 477. 
Cagllari,  JftS,  983. 
Cshir,  137. 
Cahlreiveen.  137. 
Cahore  Point,  1X7- 
Cahors,  153. 
Caicos,  islands,  58Z. 
Caicus,  river,  3SS. 
Calm  GormmcmildiMLlIL 
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C«trd,  451 
Calrwan,  448. 
CaithncM.  114, 1S4. 
Calabria,  886. 
Calaii,  152. 
Calatayud,  898. 
Calcutta,  S67. 
Calder.  river.  117. 
Callcul,  S7ft. 
California.  534w  541 

(Lower).  55a 

.guirof,49S. 

Callao,GOO. 
Calmar.  'iitk 
Calmuckt.  the,  400, 4ia 
CallMilcetta,  88& 
Calvadoa,  I5SL 
Cambay,  S79. 

,guiro^dl& 

Cambola,  atfl. 

,  capa,  S1& 

— -,  mounuini  of,  S19. 
Cainoorne.  97. 
Caoibn/.  149. 152. 
Cambrtdfre.  97, 104. 

(U.  8.),  541, 548. 

Cambridge  Oulf.  611. 
Cameroont,  peak  of,  4S7. 

443. 
— ,  rlTei'246B. 
Caminba,  908. 
Campagna  di  Roma,  ttS. 
Campbeltown     (Scotland). 

(Kew    South  Walcc), 

ess. 

Campcachey,  550. 

Camperdown,  171* 

Camptie  Fella,  111. 

Camtooa  River,  498, 476. 

Canaor(3aUlee,a46. 

Canada,  516. 

CanagVAn,  blanda,  666. 

Cananore,  S7& 

Canara,  S76. 

Cananr  klanda,  908, 

CandaJiar,  859. 

Candia,  S^.  961. 

Candy,  383. 

Canea,SfS. 

Canna,  uland,  115. 

CanoM,S88. 

Cannc,  ^88. 

Canobolaa,  peak,  (US, 

Cantabrian  Mountains,  15. 

67. 
CanUl,  154. 
Canterbury,  97. 

(New  Zealand),  645. 

Canttn,  cape,  494. 
Cantire.  1(^.  183. 

,  Mull  of,  107. 

Canton.  397. 
Canver  Island,  77. 
Cape  Breton  Uland,  5S5. 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  471. 
Cape  Colony,  475. 
Cape  Haytien,  568. 
Cape  Town,  4:& 
Ctpe  Verde  Islands,  483. 
Capernaum,  346. 
Capltuiata,974tS86. 


Capo  d'Istria,  192. 
Capua,  886,  887.  . 
Caraca*,  595. 
Carcasaonne,  153. 
Cardiff;  98.  103. 
Caidigan,  98.  105. 

Bay.  71. 

Cariaean,  Island,  565. 
Caribbean  Sea,  499L 
Carinthia,  184.  19SL 
Carilale.  96. 103. 
Carlow,  137. 
Carlsbad,  195. 
Carlscrooa.  83S,  834. 
Carlsrube.  8i3, 814. 
Carlstadt.8S3. 
Carlton  House.  538. 
Carmel,S45. 

,  promnatory  of;  S16L  SS7. 

Carmen,  607. 
Carnatic,  the.  374. 
Carniola,  184, 198. 
Camsore  Point.  187. 
Carolina,  North  and  South. 

534.541. 
Caroline  Idands,  6SSL 
Caronl.  river.  579. 
Carpathian  Mountaliu,  13, 

56. 
Carpentaria,  pilfof,  611. 
Carpentras,  153. 
Carrantuohill,  1991 
Carrara,  38. 884. 
Carrick  (Srothind),  183. 
Carrick-on-Sbannon,     157, 

139. 
Carrtck-on-Suir,  137. 139. 
Carrickfergus.  137. 139. 
Carron,  loch,  107. 
Cartagena.  898.  301. 
•^  (New  Granada),  59& 
Cartajgo,59& 

Cartago,  Volcano  de,  515. 
Carthage,  ruins  of,  448. 
Casale,  888. 
Cashel,  137. 
Cashgar,  401. 
Casiquiari.  river,  579. 
Casius,  mount,  S96. 
Cashmere.  380l 
Caspian  Mountains,  S18L 
Caspian  Sea,  8. 
CasM^l,  813. 
Castelamare,  S86L 
Ca»tello  de  Vide.  307. 
Castrllnn  de  la  Plana,  896L 
Castelnaudary.  153. 
CasieLSarrasm.  15SL 
Cas  i)e.  New,  SS6. 

.  Old,  »8. 

Cartllian  Mountains,  16. 67. 
Castle  Connell,  138. 
Castlebar,  157. 
Castlemaine,  685, 6aK. 
Castletown,  105. 
Castres,  153. 
Castri,  869. 
Castriea,  565. 
Catalonia,  898. 
Catamarca,  607* 
Catania,  88a  8881 
Catoche^  cap^  49SL  494. 


Catskin 
Cattaro.  ISR^  197. 
Caubool.399 

,  river.  SSB- 

Caaea,  rii 


S&. 


Ca 


Cauker*^  the, 
Lrfr 


nt 

17. 


Ti 


Cauri,        _. 
Cauverj.  rivi 
Caran,  IS7- 
Cavitc,  4tfS. 
Cawnpore. 
Cawsand  1 

Cayarabe, 

Caycone,  £91. 
Cayes,  .468. 
Caymana  (the). 

Cayster,  river,  i 

C«droo,  iMxtok,  SM. 
Celebes.  4^. 
Celle,  or  Zdl,  SIS. 
Celtiberian  naoca 
Cenis,  M<»Bt,  55. 
Cephalonia.  Island,,  91. 
Cerigo,  NIand.  SI. 
Cerrin,  Mont,  56, 
Crlte.  ISS.  13R, 
Cettinle.  or  ZeCtiBse,  SO. 
Ceuta,:$08.  44& 
— ^  ca|>e,  494. 
Cevconcs     lion-e*^..    :«. 

56. 
CcykNi.SBl. 
Chad,  lake,  4S9.  456. 
Chadda,  river,  4S8: 
Chagos  kTamla,  36S. 
Cbafres.5gVv 

,  river.  500l  666. 

Chaleara,  bay  of,  5SSL 
Chalons  sur.Mame,  1«2. 
Chalooa-sur-Saone,  154. 
Chambery,  SSS.  SS& 
Chambly    (or     RjcfaefieB'. 

river,  518. 
Chamouni.  valley  eC  9S1 
Champagne.  liH.  151. 
Champlain.  lake,  9ML 
Chandernnorc,  367. 
Channel  Islamla.  SH ICSL 
Chan-tJ-bon,  5B7. 
Chapola,  lake,  5D6. 
Chapoo,  3^. 
Cbarente.  153. 
— —  Inftriearcu  153L 
CharkiTol,  162, 163. 
Charies.  cape,  49a  494. 
Charleston,  541.  544. 
Charleslown,  567. 
Chariotte  Tbwn,  SOL 
Ciiartres,  151 
Chatcaudun,  15^ 
Chateaurott,  151 
ChatellerauH,  154. 
Chatham.  9?.  108. 

(Canada).  58S. 

Chatham  lakmda,6|& 
Cbatinoa,  I5& 
Chatyr^afh.  IS.  57. 
Chaudftre,  river.  518. 
Chanmoat,  14fc  ISX 
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Chaux  de  Fondt.    See  Ia 

Chaux  de  Fonda. 
Chaven,  308, 300. 
Chccksna,  river,  Si. 
Chelmarord,  97. 
CheUea.  99. 
Cheltenham.  9&  IM. 
Ctteinnits,  S13.  215. 
Chenaub,  rirer,  SS3» 
Chcpfttow,  96.  103. 
Cher,  department,  154. 

,  rivar,  144. 

Cherbourg.  150. 155. 157. 
Chemo-  wnda,  254. 
Cherwdl,  river,  79. 
Cheiatieake  Bay,  5M.  514. 
Cheshire,  7d  96. 
Chesil  Bank.  71. 
Chester,  96.  103. 
ChesterlleUI.  96 
Chesterflekl  Inlet,  491. 
Cheviot  HlHi,  74b 
Chlampa.  SR7. 
Chiapas,  54a 
Chicago,  542.  544.* 
Chichester,  97. 
Chignecto,  Uthmui  of,  49k 

Chihuahua,  Diateeu  of,  498. 
.  SUte,  549. 

Chili,  eOi. 

Chilka  Lake,  S61. 

,  rhrer,  ai2. 

Chillon,  18U. 

Chiloe  Isliind.  604. 

Chiltem  Hills,  75. 

Chimboraao,  mountain,  576. 

China,  992. 

— -,  plain  of,  38a 

Sea,  314. 

Chinchilla,  298. 
Chinese  Empire,  992. 
Chinnereth,  sea  of,  998. 
Chinon,  154k 
Ciiin.yang,   or    Moukden, 

402. 
Chiqulmula,    litbmui    of, 

494. 
Chittagong,  367. 
Chncsim,  944w 
Chotaeuil  IsUnd,  6S8. 
Choo.kiang.  river,  922. 993. 
•      Chorniin.  346. 
Chorley,  88.  95. 
Chriftchurch,  64& 
Chrittianborg,  471. 
Cbrtctiania,  1234. 
ChrUtiannnd.  234. 
Chrifltianstadt,  571. 
Cliristiantund,  234, 235. 
Chrudim,  193. 
Chambul,  river,  323.  369. 
ChumulaH,  mount,  333. 
Chuqutsics,  602. 
Chur,  or  Coire,  180. 
Churth,  States  of  the,  284. 
CburchUI,     Miisinlppl,    or 

English  River,  oOS,  504 
Cibso,  mountains  of,  515. 

561. 
CilaltepeU    (or    Orinha), 
f«ak  of,  515. 


CImone,  Monte,  65. 
Cinaloa.  plain  of,  499. 
Cincinnati,  541.  544. 
CIntra,  307, 3118. 
Circars.  the,  374. 
Cireaasia,  250. 
Cirencester,  96. 
Ciudad  Real.  298. 2991 
Chidad  Rodrigo,  29&  3Qa 
CiviU  Vccchia,  284, 28& 

(Malta),  291. 

Clackmannan,  124. 
Clain,  river,  156. 
Clameey,  154. 
Clare,  countv,  137. 

.  island.  I3a 

Clarence,  483. 
Oarence  Peak,  443.  48& 
Clarence,  river,  615. 
Ctausthal,  213.  215. 
Clear,  cape,  127.  130. 
Clee  Hills,  75. 
Clent  Hills,  75. 
Clermont-Ferrand,  154. 
QeveUnd  (England),  87.91 

(United  States),  541. 

Cleves.  203.  2()6. 
Clew  Baj,  127. 129. 
Clifton,  104. 
Clones,  137. 
Clonmel.  137. 199. 
Cloudy  Bay.  640. 
Clyde,  frith  of,  107. 

,  river,  114. 117. 

Clydesdale,  1 10. 123. 
Coalbrook  Dale,  101. 
Coanta,  river,  431. 
(obhe,468. 
CobiJa,e02L 
Coblents,  203. 
Cohuif  (Canada),  523. 

(Germany),  214. 

Coburg  Pcninrula,  611, 61S. 
Cochabamba,  602. 
Cochin,  377. 
Cochin-China,  389. 
Cockbum  Island,  507. 
Cockermouth,  95. 
Cocos  Islands,  422. 
Cod,  c<ipe,  494 
Coele-Syria,  336. 
roepang,  419. 
Cognac,  147.  153. 
CMolNto,  2n2. 
Coimbatore,  375- 
Coimbra,  307. 309. 
CoUIr  Lake,  361. 
Colchester,  97.  102. 
Coleraine,  137. 139. 
Colima,  peak  of,  499L  515. 
Coll,  Island,  115. 
Cdmar,  I5l 
Colne,  95. 
— ,  river,  78. 
Cologne,  21/2,  S03. 205u 
Colombo,  383. 
Colon  na,  upe,  969. 
Colonsay,  island,  115. 
Colorado,  river  (N.  Ame- 
rica), 505. 

(S.  America),  561. 

Colorado,  river(Tleaas),544. 


Columbia  (South  America), 

593. 

(United  States),  541. 

,  district  of,  sat.  £41. 

,  British,  532. 

Columbus,  541. 
Colville,  river,  594. 
Comayagua,  554. 
CoauK  90, 281. 

,  lake  of,  9a 

Comorin,  cape,  315L 
Comoro  Islands,  488. 
Compass-berg,  427. 443 
Compelgne,  152. 
Concan,  thc^  372. 
Conception,  604. 
Coocepdon  Bay,  528.  530. 
Concord,  54L 
Condom,  153. 
Conicleton,  96. 
CongOk472. 

(or  Zaire),  river,  431. 

Conl,282. 
Conlston,  83. 

,  lake,  80. 

Connaught,  137. 
ConnccUcut.534.54I. 

,  river,  504. 

Connemara,  mountains  of, 

129. 
Coostanoe,  213, 
—.lake  of,  26. 
ConsUntia,  477. 
Conitantine,  447. 
Constantinople,  258,  258. 
^^,  channel  of,  7. 
Convay,  97. 

Llyn,  81. 

— ,  river,  78. 

Cook's  Inlet,  493. 

—  (or   Hervey)   IklamU, 

Strait,  638.  6M. 

Coomassie,  469. 
Cooig,  375. 
Coorong,  lake,  615. 
Coosy,  river,  323. 
Coocehill.  137. 
Copenba^,  223. 
Coppermme  river,  503L 
Copts,  the.  441. 
Coquet  Island,  77. 
Coquimbo  (or  La  Serena), 

604. 
Coral  Sea,  611. 
Cortach,  214. 
Corbell,  153. 
Cordova,  298. 

(S.  America),  607. 

CoKa,402. 

,  strait  of,  314. 

Corentyn,  river,  580.  £0S.. 
Corni,31. 271. 
Coringa,  374. 
Corinth.  269. 270. 

1  istbmus  of,  9. 

— .,  or  Lepanto^  gulf  of, 

264b 
Cork,  157. 139. 
Corner  Inlet,  625. 
Como,  mount,  IS.  55. 
Cornwall,  97. 
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ConiwaU  (Caiuda),  SSS. 
Cbroawndel  CoMt,  96L 
Corrtae,X54. 
Corrib^  louf b.  ISL 
CorricntM,  GB7. 
Corsica,  SO.  154. 157. 
Conlll  PoiaC,  107. 
Corunna,  8S8.  908. 
Conro,  Island,  SOB. 
Cos,  Uland,  318. 
CoMnsa,ia6. 
Cosne,  IM. 
Coss6ic456. 
Cossipore.  S89. 
CosU  Rica,  56SL  SOL 
Cdted'Or,  153. 
C6tai  du  Moid,  15L 
Coteau  des  Prairin,  500. 
Cotoau  du  Lie,  JS8. 
CotopazK    raouDUdiv   575. 

585. 
Cotswold  BUla.  75. 
Courtraj,  162,  163L 
Coutances,  15S. 
Cove  of  Cork.    See  Qnnmi 

town. 
Coventry,  96. 101. 
Covington,  54U 
Cowal,  129. 
Cowes,  97. 108. 
Cracow,  195. 
Cranganore,  376. 
Cree,  river,  117. 
Crefeld,  SOS.  2)6. 
Cremmia,  280,  S81. 
Cress  J  (or  Crecv),  15B.  15SL 
Crease,  cape,  15. 

,  deimrtment,  15i. 

Crieff,  124. 

Cri  All,  110. 

Crimea,  tlie^  817. 

Croatia  (Austrian),  184^  198. 

(Turkish),  S5t.  258. 

Cromarty,  Hi.  194. 

,  flrth,  107. 

CrousUdt,  2*1 

Cross  Fell,  74. 

Croydon,  P7. 

Croset  and  Marion  Uhads, 

661. 
Criimmock  Lak^  80. 
Ctesiphon,  348. 
CutMi,  island,  559. 
Cuen^a,  2S& 

(South  America).  596. 

Culebra,  or  Passan 

591. 
Culiacan,  640. 
CuHodcn  Moor,  185. 
Cumaoa,  595. 
Cumberland,  9Sk 
House,  532. 
island,  507. 
river,  502. 
Cumbray,  Islands*  114k 
Cumbrian  MountalM^  74. 

,  plain.  76. 

Xi^mino,  island,  SL  270. 
Cunningham,  183. 
Cupar.  194. 
-Cupar-Angiu,  ISL 
Curasao,  bland,  59a 


Curische  Haff,  U0. 
Cursola,  197. 
Cutch,  37Sk 

,  gulfof,815L 

— .-,  runn  ot^  361 
Cutch- Guiidava»  3SB. 
CutUek,  368. 
CuxhavoQ,  Sift. 
Cuaeab6W. 
Cyprus,  3IB. 
Cyrene,  ruiat  or»44& 
Csarsk5e.sele,  9Mb  8*5. 
Csemowicx,  195. 


D. 

Daoc«|367. 
DagbesCan,2S0L 
Dago,  island^. 
Dahomey^  469. 
Oal,  river,  82. 
Dalkeith,  123. 
Dalkey  island,  131. 
Didnatia,  19^  U5. 198. 
Dalmatian  AicbiMUgiH  SL 
Damaras,  the,M8. 48i& 
DamascukMl 
Damaun,  376. 
Damaun,  or  Der^i«^  SS7. 
Damietta,  454. 
Uarapier  Strak,  657. 
Danemora,  833. 
Danish  Arehipdagoi,  89. 
Dantiic,  904, 9^. 
DanubiV  rtver,  23. 853.: 
Daouria,4Q8. 

Dar  Saley,  or  Waday,  465. : 
Dardanelles,  the,  7. 
Darent,  river,  79. 
Darlel,  pass  of,  18.  57. 
Darien,giiir  0^493. 
DatUng  Range.  613. 

,  river.  614. 

Darlington,  95. 
Darmsudt,  813. 
Darro,  fiver^dOl. 
Dart,  river.  78. 
Dartford,  97. 
Dartmoor,  75. 
Dartmouth,  97.  lOS. 
Dauphini,  151. 
Davaitry,  96. 
Davis's  Strait,  491. 
Dax,  153. 
Dead  Sea,  SML 
Deal,  ffj.  103. 
Dean  Forest,  84. 
Debrecxin,  196. 
DeooM,  tlie,  317. 
Doe,  river  ( AbetdMii),  116^ 
117. 

(Chester),  78. 

(Kirkcudbrigbt),  116. 

Deer  Lake.  5M.  506. 
Deiagoa  Bay,  484. 
Delamere  Fiireit,  84. 
Delaware  River,  504. 

SUte,5S4.541. 

Delft,  171. 
Delfiiyl,  171. 
Deigado,c«pe,486.   '• 


Delhi. 
Deity.  4lik 
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Demeram^  rr 
DemotiiCA. 
Denbigii.  97 
Dendera, 


D* 


Deptfoid, 

DenOa^oi 
Derayen,  _  _ 
Derby.  96.  IQL 
Derg,loush,  tSL. 
Dcrweat,    river  O 

land).  78. 
{DntryK  79L  MR. 

Dsrwest  VTatcr^  80. 
Des  Moinoa  Ifieeir^  sqr. 
Desaguadcro  CB^tia). 

river,  581. 

(LaPlaCi^r4««i;as. 

Desirade,  ialjuid»  £01 
DesoUtion,    Isiastd    of  i9 

Kergudasi'a 
nwspntin  dsBh.  11. 
Dessau,  914w 
Detmold,214. 
Detroit,  5^ 
Detroit,  river,  _ 
Dettingen,  2I3L. 
Deux-MMk 

Deux  Sevrps^  15& 
Devenler,  171. 
Devises,  97. 
D«voi^Mt,SV. 
Devonshire,  97. 
Dewsbury,  95. 
Deseitss,  the. 
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Di  Leucs,  cape,  8. 871. 
Diamante,  river,  606.. 
Diana  Peak,  4ak 
Diarbekir.  347. 
Dibble,  lake,  43S. 
Diego  Ganla.  SBS. 
DiMo     Bamiics 

575. 

Dteiiie.  158. 157. 
DieBt,16Sl 
Diane,  153. 
DUon,  153. 157. 
DInan,  158. 
DisMat,161 
Danaa,  soul.  5& 
DitMite  Ahitt,  U.  5& 
Dlngl^  137. 
Dingle  Bay,  197. 
DiagwaU.119. 184. 
Dirk  Haitog  Ialaa<tll. 


«n 


itain. 


DlMotlc,  180L 

IMu.  97flL  Sl% 
;  Dtrit,  mount,  1S& 
<  I>ixooTe,  471. 
I  DiyadlQ,  MST. 

Disftol,  3S& 
1  Dnieper,  viv«;9S. 
I  'Dniester,  ifTer,SS» 
I  Doeb.  the.  SBB. 

;  X>6Te.  133 

Dolgelly.  97. 
I  Dollar,  119.. 

IMUrt,  tke,  Ifll. 
;  Dominipa,  'uluiil,  565. 
I  Don,  river  (EneUod),  19. 

(RuMie}.«L 

I  (SootUnd).  lU^in. 

{  Don  CoaMclUt  cooBtry  of 
I       the,  844. 
,   Donaghadc«#  15T. 
,    DoncMter,  tfa, 
Donesai.  147. 

Bey,  I«7. 

I    ,  roountalne  of,  ISA. 

,    Donets,  rirer,  41. 
Doogola,  Nev,  45ft. 

,  Old.  456. 

Denkiah-lab, 

S3S. 
Donnersberg,  56. 
Doon,  river,  116. 
DoooM,  lapidi  of,  130l 
DoorMinecs,  the,  56B. 
Dorchester,  97. 
Dordogne^  154. 

,  rirer,  144. 

Dor«,  Moot,  14 
Dornoch,  Ii4. 
Dornoch  Flrtb,  107. 
Dorpat,  M4,  StS. 
Donetihtre,  97. 
Dart,  or  Dortrechl.  171. 
Dortmund,  SUS. 
Douaj,  ISi. 
Doabi.I5SL 

.river,  14& 

Doeglw,105. 
»—,  river,  117. 
Douro,  river.  25.  S9S.  906. 
Dove,  river,  79i 
Dover,  97.  I0& 

( United  dCate«),5iL 

Doveran,  river,  116b 
Dorre.fleld,  18.  57. 
Down,  137. 

Dowtipetrick,  1S7. 190. 
Downi,  the,  72. 
Dragulnan,  153L 
Drakenberg,  or 

mounuints  443.  410^ 
Drammen,  834, 23& 
Drave,  river,  t^ 
Dief-berm  Spits,  S& 
Drcnthe,  171. 
Dreklen,  919.  215. 
Drtux,  154. 
Drin.  river,  251 
Drocnoblcs,  195. 
Drogheda,  197, 198. 
Droitwich,  M, 
Drome,  ISL 


nvome,  river,  ]45> 
Drontheim,  S15w 
Dublin.  197. 19& 

Bay.  127. 

Dubno,  244. 
Dubuque,  542. 
Duckenfleld.  ML 
Dudley.  96. 101. 
Duida,  or   "Lm. 

586. 

Dulabttrg,  808.  806. 
Dumbarton,  184. 
Dumblane.  184. 
Dumfriea,  189. 12SL 
Dunbar,  12SL  ISS. 
Duncanaby  Head,  106k 
Dundalk.  197, 198. 

Bay,  127. 

Dundee,  121.  185. 
Dundrun  Bay,  187. 
Duncdin,  645. 
Dunfermline,  121. 
Dungannon,  197. 
Dungarvan,  197. 
Dunge  Neat,  70. 
Dunkeld,  184«  JS5. 
Dunkirk,  l.'iS. 
Dunmore  Heed,  I8& 
Dunnet  Head,  4. 106. 

Bay,  107. 

Dume,  188. 
Diinatable,  96. 
DunvefMi,  598. 
Durance,  river,  145L 
I>urango,54a 
D'Urban,  481. 
Durham,  9SL 
Durrcn,  S0& 
Durreoatein,  191 
Duaeeldarr.  808.  206. 
Dutch  ArdiipebgOb  29. 
Dvina,  river  (Baltic),  9SL 

(White  Sea),  28. 

Dyak%lte,416^417. 


Eagle  laland,  19ft. 
Earn,  loch,  118. 

,  river,  lia 

Eaat  Anglian  HHh,  75. 

Cape  (of  Aula),  919L 

Dereham,  97 

Indian 

925.415. 

Retrofd,  96. 

Sea,  .114. 

Eaatboume,  97. 

Efuter  bland,  6S6. 

Eoal,  mount, '337. 

Eboe,469. 

Ebro,  river,  tt 

Ebaambool,  4S8. 

Ecija,  296. 

Ecuador,  591 

Eden,  river  (Bagtand),  78. 

(Scnilaod),  in. 

Edeasa.  947. 
Edfou,  45& 
Edgeworthatown,  157. 
Edinburgh,  129, 121 

A  A  4 


EedoowlSL 
^er,  198. 
—,  river,  196. 
Egga,465. 


ei,  588* 


Egina,  UUnd,  96( 
,  gulfofTsi 

Egripo^  or  Negropoat,  880^ 

E8ypt,449. 

^ypUan  Deaefi,  4fl9L 

Enrenbreitatdn, 

Elg.  iaiand,  115. 

£11,  loch,  119. 

Eilenburg,  204 

Bmeo,  laland, 

EiMck,  river.  19&. 

Elaenaeii,  8UL 

ElacDers,  192. 

ElalebcD,801906. 

Ekhmim,  455. 

Ekron,  945. 

EUBeUal,  469. 

EUDespoblado,  ptetaau  of, 

57& 
EI.Haan,95L 
El.H4aL9S8. 
El.KlMlU,  946. 
El-Mlna,  478L 
El-Obeid.459. 
El-PortiUo. 
Elba,  lalaiid,'90. 
Elbe,  river,  81 
Elberfohl,80e.803.806. 
Elbeef,  1481 ISB. 
ElMng,  204,  80& 
EUbura,  peak  oi;  18. 57. 
Elche,  898. 
Ele,orGoiiUa,400. 
Elephanta,  laland,  973. 
ElephanUiie,  iaiand,  456. 
Etephant'a   (or  OUpbaat'a) 

river.  476. 
Elets,  844. 

Eleuthera,  laland,  567. 
Elgin.  181 
Elisavetgrad,  SH. 
Ellen,  rivar,  1001 
Klphla,137. 
Elaioora,  88S. 
Elvaa,  907. 909. 
Elvrund,  mountUM  oC  936L 
Ely,  97. 101 

,bleeC;91 

Embden,  819. 
Emineh,  cape,  10. 
Emmerich,  808. 886. 
Ema,819. 

,  river,  815. 

Amis,  lake,  86. 
Enarea.  461. 
Ibeouotir  Bay,  611. 
Enderby'a  Land,  661. 
Endor,  946. 
EngcdL945. 
Enghadine,  175. 
England,  68. 
Bngliah  Channel,  6. 
—  barboor,  888. 
.—  rivat    0 

.603. 
Enkhuisen,  171. 
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Ennerdale,  lake,  80. 

Ennii,  137. 

Enniscorthy,  1S7. 

Knniiklilen.  137. 139. 

Eant,  ri?er,  184^ 

EiKM,  858.  dGO. 

Entte  Douro-e-Miabo^  S07, 

Eotre  Riot,  607. 

Eperiei,  196. 

Ephcsiu,  349. 

Epiiul,  153. 

Eiiinu,  S33. 

EpKMn,  88.  97. 

Erebus,  mount,  661. 

Erekli,  348. 

Erfurt.  804. 

Erffheu  (or  Tarim),  rlrer, 

391400. 
Eribol,  loch,  107. 
Erich,  ttratli,  118. 
Erkbt,  loch.  11& 
Erie,  lake,  503. 
Eriran.  407.  • 

ErUngen,  813. 
Erne,  lough  and  river.  131. 
Errigal,  mountain,  188. 
Erromango,  Uland.  658. 
EriHScblrge,  14.  66. 
Eraeroom,  347. 
EMlood.345. 
Esdraelon,  plain  of,  338. 
Elf  ueva,  rlrer.  8y9. 
Eck,  rirer  (England),  108. 

(Scotland).  116,117. 

Eikdale.  111.  183. 
Eiki-hlwar,  348. 
Eskl.Sagra.  858. 
E*ki.aumboul.  348. 
Rsneh,45GL 

Eipiritu  Santo,  island,  65& 
Esquimaux,  the,  513. 
Euequibo.  river,  58a  598. 
Essex,  97. 
Essling,  193. 
Esslingen,  813. 
Esthonla,  144. 
Esthwaite  Water,  80. 
Estremadura  (Portugal).307. 

(Spain),  *93.  896. 

Estremos,  307. 
Essek.  196. 197. 
Etampca,  153. 
Etire,  loch.  107. 118. 
Etna,  mount,  31.  888. 
Eton,  96. 
Ettrick  Forest,  183. 

Pen,  110. 

— .,  river,  1 1& 

I^bcea     (or     Negropont), 

ishuid,  38.  865. 
Eupatoria  (or  Koilov),  841 

848. 
Eupen.  808. 
Euphrates,  river,  333. 
Eure,  152. 
Eure  et  Loire,  154. 
Euripus,S8. 
EuropB  Point.  304. 
Evereat.  Mount,  317. 
Evesham,  9&  104. 
Evora,  307.  309. 


Evrcuz,  159. 

Ewe,  locb  and  river,  107. 

lis. 

Exe,  river,  79. 

Exeter,  97. 

Exmoor.  75. 

Exuma  (Great),  island,  567. 

Eyder,  river,  8Sa 

Efemoutb,  183. 

Ejrre  Land,  688. 


F. 

Fadievtk.  island,  384. 
Fahlun.  8»  SS3. 
Faioum,  vallev,  44a 
Fair  Head.  187, 188. 

Island,  115w 

Fairweatber.   mount,    4S7. 

614. 
Falaiae,  158. 
Falkirk,  194, 185, 
Falkland,  184. 
FalkUnd  UUnds,  609. 
Falmouth,  97. 

(Jamaica),  563. 

False  Bay.  484.  47& 
Falster,  island,  89. 
Famagousta.  348. 
Farewell,  cape,  491 
Faro.  308. 

Far6e  Islands,  88.  881 
Fars,3S5. 

FatsUio,  Island.  4I& 
Faversham,  97. 109. 
Fajral,  Uland,  3091 
F£camp.  158. 
Fecjee  Islands,  658. 
Feldberg;  mountain,  56L 
Feldkirch,  198. 
FeUatahs.  the,  441.  463. 
Femern,  island,  89. 
Fen  DUtrict  (of  England), 

76  81. 
Fergbanah    (or    Kokaun) 

405. 
Fermanagh,  137. 
Fern  Islands,  77. 
Fernando  Po,  483. 
Feroosepore,  371. 
Ferrara,  885. 
Ferro.  Island,  308. 
Ferrol.  89£w  898. 308. 
FeUar.  island,  115. 
Fee,  446. 
Feiian,488. 468. 
FIchtel  Oebirge,  56. 
Fife,  181 

Ness,  106. 

Flgeac,  153. 
Filey  Point.  108. 
F1lle.fleld,  pass  of.  57. 
Findhorn,  river,  11& 
FInisterre,  159L 

,  cape.  8.  15. 

Hnland,  8-17.  943, 841 

,gulfof.&a8. 

Flnmark.  831 
Finnan.  184. 
Finster-aar-hom,  55. 
Fitaroy,  river,  615. 


Fioi 
184.  jgf 

Flunicixftow 
FlaraT 


79. 


Flinden 
Flindi 
Flint,  *n 


FkMnci.  Uiaml  / 
Florida.  491.  S4 1 


Fluahin«.  Uf^  m, 

Faggia.SK 

F090,  island,  483. 
Foix,  153L 

-7--%Conit«de.lSI. 
Fokiea,  aaSL 
Folkeatoae,  97.  las. 
Footaincbleau.  icy 
FontcDay,  15J. 
Footcoov.  163. 
Foreland.  North  anri 

70. 

Forestier'a  rminwiii.  q 
Fores,  mountauaa  cC  H. 
Fortkr.  \9\.  ^ 

Formby  IVtint,  70l 
Formentera,  ialnml.  30. 
Formosa,  3S&  »l 
.— ,capc^  4Sl 
-—  Channel,  514. 
Forres,  I84« 
Fort  au  Liaid,  A<g 
—  Daupbin.  488. 

Good  Hafie,5SS. 

-—  Jamea,  470 


— .  Norman^  _, 

Royal,  569. 

^-St.  Loula,«71. 

Simpson,  538- 

Victoria,  Sis. 

Fortaventura,  islaiML  998 


Forth,  *lftli   04   J«7.  m 

181 

,  river,  117. 

Fortune  Bay,  5flS. 
Fnug^res,  IttL 
Foula,  island,  11& 
Foulahs,  the.  468. 
Foule  Point,  48GL 
Foveaux  Stialt, 
Fowey,  103. 
Fox  Channel.  491. 
Foyta.  lough,  197. 

,  river,  ISL 

France.  143. 
Franche  Cont^  151. 
FrankfiMt  on   the    Uxn, 

216. 

Oder,  904. 

(United  States).  *«. 

Fkaser,  river,  SOB,  ^ 
Ftaierburgb.  1S4. 
Frauenfdd.  180. 
Frederichstal,  eSR. 
FredeiidLshorg,  881 
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^ederickstadt,  £71. 
•>cdericktown,  5tL 
rrederictoo,  685. 
FVcdertk«haki.  2M. 
KrcderiksUd,  SSi,  £S5. 
Krederlk«v<>rn,  m 
Freemantle,  fiSl. 
Frccrooot's  Peak,  495. 514. 
Freetown,  470. 
Freiberg  (Saxony),  91&  915. 
FreylHirg  (Baden),  US. 
Fribourg,  ISO.  181. 
Friendly  UUndf ,  654. 
Frlealand.  171. 
FHo,  cape,  494. 
FriKhe  HalT.  199. 
FrobUher't  Strait,  491. 
Frome.  96. 
— ,  river,  78. 
Frownrd.  ca|*,  483.  6731 
yucino,  lake.  £74. 
Fuego.  VolcMno  de,  51&  6J4. 
Fuh>cnow,  297. 

Fulda,  213. 

— .,  river,  24. 

Funcbal,  483. 

Fundy,  bay  of,  499. 

Funen,  inland,  2*1.  S9S. 

Funfklrchen,  ](«t. 

Furka,  mount,  65. 

Kunieaux  Ulands,  6IS.  698. 

Furneiw,  96. 

Furth,2ia 

Fiul.  mount,  S94. 

Futtehpore,  SfSL 

Fyert,FalUor,118. 

Fyne,  loch,  107. 

FyiabiKi  (India),  371. 

(Turketun).  40& 


O. 

Gaboon  River,  4691 
Oaeta,  S86, 887. 
GailUc,  159. 
Gainsborough.  S7t  104. 
Gala,  river.  117. 
GAlapaaos  Islands,  681. 
OaUihie)*,  18SL 
GalaU,  £59. 
Galatz,  858. 861. 
Gallcia(Auitrian),  184. 185. 

19& 
(Spanish),  898.  896. 

Galilee,  346. 

•'-.Sea  of,  981338. 

Oalla,  the,  461. 

Galle,  989. 

Gallinai,  eipe,  573L 

Oallipoli,  SS8.  veo. 

Galloway,  183. 

— ,  Mull  of,  167. 

Gatty  Mounuins,  1891 

Galveston  542.  544. 

Otiway.  157.  139. 

—  Bay,  l£7. 

Gambia,  river.  490.  471. 

Oambier  hlands,  665. 

— ,  mount,  63[)L 

Gangei,  river,  .3i3. 

Oangoutri,  333. 


0^>.15S. 
Oard,  15S. 
Garda.  lake,  86. 
Gardokh,  or  Gartope,  400. 
Gariep,  or  Orange,  river, 

438.  475. 
Garonne,  river,  85.  144. 
Garry,  river,  1 16. 
Gaaoony  (or  Gascogne),  Iffl. 
Gasp*,  cape,  517. 
Gatevhcad,  96L 
Oath.  345. 

Gaurils,  river,  438. 476. 
Gavamie,  paai  of,  67. 
Gawlcr.  630. 
Oaya,  367. 
Gasa,345. 
Gcel,  16a 
<3eelong.  6S6. 
Geesh,  mount,  448. 
(Sefle,  8J3.  834- 
Gelhvara,  mountain,  8S8L 
Genappe,  163. 
Geneva,  180,  181. 

,  lake  of.  Sit. 

Gen^re,  Mont,  65. 
Genncsareth,  lake  of,  338. 
Genoa,  888. 

— ,i(uifor,  7. 

Gentilly.  15J. 
(veoftrapbe  Bay,  690. 
Geographe  Channel,  611. 
George  Town  (Ascension), 

484. 
— -  (Guiana),  683. 

( Penang),  391. 

(Prince  Edward  Island). 

628. 

(Tasmania),  636L 

(United   SUtCi),    641, 

648 
Gconia  (Asia).  406. 

(United  SUtes),  531 64] . 

Georgia,  island  (Polynctia), 


(S.  America),  681. 

Gera,814. 

Geriaim,  mount,  637. 
German  Ocean,  6. 71. 
Germany,  188.  907. 

,  mountains  of  (or  Her> 

cynian  System),  10. 13. 56. 
Gerooa,S98. 
Gen.  153. 
— ,  river,  144. 
Geysers,  the,  88. 
Ghadamis,  468. 
Ghat,  468L 

Ghauts,  the,  319.  394. 
Ghent,  169.  164. 
Ghiljcet,  the,35B. 
Cihiseh.  456. 
Ghiinee,  359. 
Ghoorka,  381. 
Giant's  Causeway,  187. 
Gibeah.  34& 
Gibcon.  345. 
Oibraluir.  303. 
*^,  strait  of.  6. 
Giesscn,  2l3.  818. 
Gijon,  2'JN.  302. 
Gilan.  355. 


Oitertb!aiMli,flBa. 
Gllboa,  mountains  of,  397. 
Gilead,  mountains  of,  337. 
Gilolo,  480. 
Oipps's  Land,  684. 
Girgeh,  455. 
Girgenti.  886. 
Gironde,  159. 

,  river,  85. 141 

Oirvan,  181 

Gladova,  83. 

Glamorgan,  96. 

Olarus,l80. 

Glasgow,  194, 125. 

Glastonbury,  96. 

Olats,  801 

Glenelg,  68a 

->-.«  river,  614w  AM, 

Glenluce  Bay,  107. 

Olenmore,  118. 

Ologau.   5ftf  Groas-OkMau. 

GiommcD,  river,  94.  888. 

Gloaaop,88. 

Gloucester,  96. 

Glucktiadt.  883. 894. 

Ghikhov,  841 

Gmutidcn,  198. 

Gncseti,  901 

Goa,376. 

Ooalpara,  389. 

Goat  Fell,  HI 

Gobi,  the,  316.  380. 

Godavery,  river,  363. 

Godbaab,  660. 

Goeree,  island,  167. 

Gogra,  river,  383. 

Goloonda,  369. 

Gold  Coast,  4691  471. 

Goldberg,  801 

Goiek  Boghaz.  331 

(Sombroon.  356. 

Qcmen,  inland,  308. 

Gonalvca,  661, 668. 

Gondar,  461. 

Good  Hope,  cape  of^  4fl5. 

Goodwin  Sands,  78. 

Goole,  95  108. 

CSoorotce,  river,  381 

Goree,  471. 

Uoriti,  198. 

Gorkum,  171. 

Gorlita,  SOI 

Gortope,  or  Gardcdtb,  400. 

Go«port,  97. 

G{)U,  river,  81 888L 

Ootha,  811  916. 

Gothland,  833. 

,  island,  89  888. 

G«>ttenburg,833»8S4. 
Gottingcn,  813.  818. 
Gouda,  171. 
Ooukcha  (or  Sevan),  lakiL 

3S1406. 
(Joulbum,  693. 
Oouldia,  or  Ele,  400. 
Gowhatti.  3891 
Gowrle,  183. 
GoM,  Island,  31.  990. 
Gracias-A-Dios,  cape,  404. 
Gradisca,  199. 
Graham  Land,  660. 
Graham's  Town,  479. 
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Orsin 


), 


111. 

OniBptam      (Amfcrriltn), 

Onnada  (Central 

5M. 

(S|Min),  Sg&  301. 

GmuMla,  Mfw,  59S. 

Ormnd  Baanin,  40l 

Onod  Canarjr,  iaiaod,  SOL 

— -Chaco,57S. 

.— Lahou,  409. 

-^  Port  (or  IfaMbawf ), 

487. 
Oraiid.tem  (6uaialo«M), 

M9. 
OrmiHte  dD  Bdaonte,  river, 

SBO. 
Oranfenouth,  ISS.  m 
GiMioa,lSl 

Oraaanere,  80. 

Orate,  19S.  194.  £]& 

Orarewnd,  97. 

Gray,  15S. 

GrcatBadn  (oTN.  Amacka), 

466L 
Bear  Lake,  50& 

—  Belt,  5. 

Britain,  CBi 

I>eMit,488. 

Fish  KiTer,  482. 498. 

Karroo,  4S7.  4?& 

—  Ket  Biver.  4791 

—  MalTem,  SSL 
Markm.gt. 

■   ■  '  novnoroo*  Wft 
*—  Oafli,  4S8. 

—  Ornw*<  Haul,  70. 
Plton.  51& 

RuariA,S4a 

8t  Bmnuu^SSk 

Salt  Lake,  S0& 

Slave  Lake,  S0& 

Grecian  Archipalagah  SI. 
Greece.  864. 
Green  River.  SOS. 
Greenland,  507.  OOa 
Greenlaw,  123. 
Greenock,  IH.  »S. 
Greenwich,  9H. 
GrattvaM,  S04.  S18. 
Grelti,  814. 
Grenada,  idand,  561 
Grenoble,  15S. 
Grey  (or  Mawar^,  ilwr, 

640. 
Grey  Town,  fiSS. 
Grinubv,  97. 108. 
Grim«ei  Pau,  5aL 
Qriquaa,  th^  44iL 
GriMmi,180. 
Grodno,  944. 
Gronlnan,  171,  178. 
Grooce  Eylandt,  611. 
Grata  Olockner,  fiS. 
Glfl^au,  804. 

—  Waadein.  196L 
Grunberg,  804. 
Guabana^oa,  5fl0. 
Onadalau>a  (  Af  exieo).  BtB. 


Ouadalaxaim  (Spalalu  SBI, 

Giiadalcanal»g6w 
Guadakanar,  bland,  CfiB. 
QwadaleC%  river,  XXL 
Guadeloupe,  Uland,  569. 
Guadalquivir,  river,  SSw  aSC 
Ouadlana,  river,  9S.-89fi. 
Guahaa,  iataad^  OS. 
Gualata,468. 

Gualatieri,  moant,  S7&  5B6. 
Guamanga,  600* 
Ouattafeanl(  lalandpSSL 
Guanaxoafeo,  SlflL 
Ouapore,  river.  OO.  Sgk 
GuardaAii,  caipc^  48& 
Guaatalla,  8BC 
Guatemala,  New,  £54. 

>  Old,  554. 

'StetiL561.644. 

Guayaquil.  596. 

k  fulf  oi;  579. 59ib 

Ouaviari,  river,  STSL 
Guaynas,  610. 
Guben,901 
Guelderland,  171. 
Oueret,154. 

Guemaey,  Uland,  S9w  105. 
Ouerrero^Sld. 
Guiana,  590. 

,  Britiah,  5BB. 

,  Dutch.  59L 

~— >  Fraoeli,  5BU 
Guiana,  mountain!  of,  576. 

5B6L 
Guildford  (AuitralU).  631. 
-—  (Englaod).  97. 
Gttlmaraena,  aOS. 
Guinea,  468. 

,6uiroi;484w 

Gulnffanp,  149. 158. 
Oulona.  mounts  IL  55. 
801. 


Oiderat,  d71. 
Gulf  Stream,  the,  408. 
Gurablnnen,  904. 
Oundnck,  river,  aSSL 
Gundwana,  87& 
Ourhwal,  380. 
Guttavia,  ff71. 
Out  of  Canao^  585. 
GuyeBne^lal. 
Guserat,  578. 
Gwallor,  S78. 


Haarlem,  171. 

Meer,  167. 

Haddington,  18SL 
Hadramaut,  351. 
Hague,  the,  171,  178. 
Hainan,  island,  885. 808, 
Halnaoit,  leSL 

Foreit.  84. 

Hakodadi,  415. 
Harbentadt,  904. 
Hallfla,  95. 

(Nova  Scotift),  586. 

Hall  (Tyrol),  198. 

-^  ( Wuitembugr),  £31. 


HamL  401. 
Hamiltoa  (1 

(Seotlaad^  191 


Hunpahire^  97. 
Hanau«ll&. 
Hane-cbew. 
Hanlej,  101. 
Haaorer,9Qa 

Kapai^MMd, 

HapMl,S44. 
Haran,S«. 

Hardan«cr.fl«U»  H.  S. 
Bare  B«y,  99^^ 
HarHntfii.lTU 
Harrar  (or  HwimV  IS 
Harrii.  ialand,  lliT 
Hanri«burg,5«a. 
Harrow.  96. 

Harrownte.  MSL  95. 
Hart  Fell.  110.  119L 
HartfoRl,  541.  54S. 
Hartland  ^ 


Harwich,  S?.  UK. 
Hars  Mountaina^  14.a.l& 
909. 

Haaan.daski,  334. 
H«a«elt,l«l 

HacUngi.  97.  MB,  IM. 

,  river,  615. 

Hatterat,  caM,  4Si. 
Hauraki,  Rulf  oT.  fSSSi 
Hauran,  plain  o^  9|6. 
Haut  Rhin,  I5t. 

Sa6ne,  ISS. 

Haute  Oanmnc^  153. 

Loire.  I&i. 

Mane,  15S;. 

Vienne,  154. 

Hautes  Atpe^  I53L 

Pyata««a,15a^ 

Havanna,  560. 
Havel,  river,  904. 
Haverford  Vr«it,  98. 
Havre.  159. 15S. 
Hawaii  (or  Owhykee}  h- 

laad.  647.658. 
Hawadl,  river,  450^ 
Hawea  WatflK,80L 
Hawick,  18S. 

Hawke  Bay.  688.601 
Hawketbuy,  Hi 
Hay.  96. 
Hayea  River.  51 
Hayling  Iilanrt,77. 
Hayti,  or  S^ 

land,  561. 
Haaarefat,  the.  8511 
Hasebrduck,  158. 
Hebrides  Ike,  114 
Hcbroo75«& 

(Labrad«-).5a. 

HechingFM,  SI4. 
Uedgeley  Uoor.  104. 
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is-mdelberg.  S13.  SI5. 
e&]t>ronn,  S15. 
cIkIa,  mount,  28L 
'o>1der,  the,  166. 
,«>1iK0l«>>d»  iifauid,  tt.  SBL 
.dlespoDt.      Set    Dttda 
'vkelle*. 
.ellevoetslnyi,  171. 

,  <?]iiittnd,  river,  991  aB& 

Idvellja,  Bountain,  7^ 
lanlejr  on  ThaoMi,  9B. 
lerault,15S. 
leraut.Sll. 
■fcrculaneun,  flB7. 


lercynian  Mountatea  lOL 
;     13.56. 
*  Hereford,  96. 
rlcr  ford,  80S. 
fleri-rood,  356L 
VIeriMU,  180. 
Hcrittal,  161 
Ilenn,  islam^  10& 
1  IcrmantUdt,  196, 19T. 
I^lermoa.  mount,  318. 3S8L 
llermus,  river,  Slib 
1-lemoMnd,  VS. 
Henfeld,  tlS. 
Hertford,  90L 
Ilcrtogelitbotdl.    Sv  BoU- 

le-Duc. 
Ilenre,  161 
Hervey  (or  Cook'i)  ItUmdi, 

655. 
HerigoTini.  258. 258. 
Ileshbon.  946. 
Heuen-C«s«el,  207.  2Ta 

. Darmctadt,  907-  213. 

Homburg,  206. 214. 

Ileval,  mount,  115. 
Highland*   (of    Scotland), 

the,  109. 
Hildburghauten,  214 
Hildenheim,  213. 
Hill  Sutct  (of  IndU),  tlie, 
3M). 

Hillah,  348. 

Ilill.borough  Bay, 517. 

lltmaUya    Uouotaina,  317. 
S3i. 

Hinckley.  96. 

Hindoo  itooih,  3S#. 

Hinrioott«n,  plain  of,  390. 

Hirtchberg,  2M. 

Hitchen,96. 

Ilobart  Town,  6S2. 

Hobaon*!  Bav.  K26. 

Hochitett.  213, 2Ii. 

Hofwyl.  180. 

Iluhenlinricn,  213. 

Hoheniollem,  214. 

Hohoscheid.  £03. 

HolderncM,94. 

Holkur,     domlnhmt    of, 
578. 

Holland,  166.  171. 

.— -  (LIueointhire),  91 

HoUtein,S07.S21.223. 

Holt,  (Denbigh;,  97. 

(Norft>ik),97. 


Holy  Island, 

77. 
Holyhead,  97.  lOS. 
Holywell,  97. 
Homburgf  214. 
Honduraa,  581.  S51 

,  Brtttah.  SSfi. 

Honfleur,  in. 
Hon^kon^ 
Honiton,  97. 
Hooololu. 
Hood,  mount,  49f .  ffll 
Hooghly,  river,  3SS.  997. 
Hooker,  mount,  M6.  ftll 
Hopeleis,  mount,  097. 
Horn  (or  Hooni),  171. 
— ,  cape,  573. 
Horn  He«i,  IS. 
Horsham.  97. 
Horta,9IO. 

Hottetitott.  thUk  40.  M7. 
Hourn,  loch,  107. 
HouMa.46S. 
Howe,  cape,  619. 
Howth  Ifcad,  127. 
Hoy  bland.  115. 
Huahelne,  Island,  0S5. 
Huallaga,  river,  580. 
Huddersfleld.  88  95. 
Huddlksval,  233. 
Hudson,  river,  88i>  5I9L 
Hudson  Bay,  491. 
-— territory,  53GI 
Hu^,  S87« 
Huelvas,  298. 
Huesca,  298. 
Huon  River,  683. 
Hull,  95.  KiO.  102. 

,  river,  79. 

Humber,  rtvcr,  78, 79. 

Hungary,  20.  185.  196. 

Hunter's  Islands,  612.  632. 

—,  river,  615. 622. 

HuntingdonjML 

Hurdwar,370. 

Huron,  lake.  80& 

Humir  (or  Hanar),  479. 

Hutt,  river,  OtO. 

Huy,  164. 

Hwang-ho,  382. 

Hyde,  88. 

Hyderabad     (Niaam'a    do> 

minions),  SJ9. 

(SInde),  374. 

Hydra,  island,  266  969. 
Hymettus,  mount, 
Hythe,  97. 


I. 

lanioa,  258.  260. 

,  lake  of,  254. 

lea  (or  Putumayo),  river, 

58a 

Iceland,  27. 284. 
loolmkill  (or  lona),  115. 
Icy  Cape,  494. 
Ida  (Asia  MinorX  movot, 

342. 
fC9nAlm\ 

Idria,  191. 191. 


lekaterinoslavl,  9«1 
lelton,  lake,  27. 
lenikale,  strait  of^T, 
lalau,  198. 
Ikaterinbvc  411. 
Ilay,  or  Yslay,  6B0. 
lie  de  Franoe,  15L 
Ilfraoonbe.  108. 
Illtai,orKlMiln,401. 
Illyaia,  tbe,354. 
Ill,  river,  157. 
Ille  et  VlUriat,  IB. 
IIIImanL  vam 
lUinois,  SM.  548.' 

,  river,  502. 

IBlPria,  184.  192. 
Itmcn,  lake,  26. 
Imbro,  Island,  I 
IaaeriUa,40t. 
InaoeessMa  Mand, 
Inagua  (Great),  li 
ImA  Mand,  190. 
Incbcape,  or  Bell  Rock,n& 
Inchcolm,  Wand,  116. 
Inchkeitb,  Ialan4  1M» 
Indals,  river,  88. 
India,  360. 
— —  beyond  the  < 
Indian  desert,  tbsu  i 
Indiana,  542. 
Indlaaojiolls,  542. 
Indians    (AmctiGaB), 

518. 
Indo-Chinese 

384. 

Indore,978. 
Indrapura,  mount.  99C 
Indr«,15l 

,  river,  141 

Indre  et  Loire.  154. 
Indus,  river,  3SS. 
Ingleberougia,71 
Innambane,  474. 
InUhtrahutt,  Islaiid,  13ft 
InkermamijdIS. 
Inn,  river.  83.  214^ 
Innsbruck,  192.  19S. 
In-shsn.  3ia  333. 
Insterburg,  204. 
Inverary.  121 
Inverleithen,  183. 
Invemem,  194^  185. 
Inveruiy,  IM. 
logorskoi  Strait,  87. 
lona,  or  loolmkiU, 

115. 
Ionian  Islands,  91. 970L 
——Sea,  7. 
loug,  river,  22. 
Iowa,  534.  542. 

dty,  542. 

-^,  river,  508. 
Ipswich,  97.  108. 
Iqulque.  600. 
Irak^Ajemi,  98BL 
Irak.Arabl.3d0i.9IB. 
Iran,  platcmi  of,  318. 
Irawady.  river,  988. 
Ireland,  125. 
Ireland's  Eye,  190. 
Ireroel.  mount*  57* 
Irish  Sea,  IB. 
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lrkuttk,411. 

IrtUb,  riTcr,  Stt. 

InriiM,X81 

— >  nvOT,  116. 

Inrdl,  river.  80.  SB. 

Itabd  bland,  056. 

laar.  river,  8l4w 

Uebla,  Ulaod,  30. 

iMnn,  mount.  £5. 

Iflre.ifiS. 

^.  river.  145. 9J5 

Iwrlofan,  908. 805. 

Iibifli,  river,  381: 

— — .  itcppe  of,  319. 

IAeido.40a 

bkenderooo   (or    fleande- 

roon),  3*3. 
Ilk,  river,  116. 
Itte  of  Pinei,  656. 
laiandt,  Bay  of.  63a 
laUnubad,  360L 
lilanabad,  or  Chittagong, 

367. 
IiUy,  Island,  11& 
—- ,  tound  of.  108. 
lilca  de  Lot,  47a 
Idivno,t58. 
Innail.85B. 
Iinik.346. 
bpahan.  35& 
iMoire,  151 
IiMMidun,  15i. 
Iflsyk,  lake,  324 
l0takr.S56. 
bUpa,  &54. 

Itaoolamt,  mountain,  586. 
Italy,  ^71. 

Itamtw,  mountain,  586. 
Itaaca  (or  La  Biche),  lake, 

301. 
Itehto,  river,  78. 
Ithaca,  bland,  31. 270. 
ltunH.S46. 
Ivi^a,  bland,  30. 
Ivorv  Coaat,  469. 
Ivry,  158. 
lamU,34& 


J. 

Jabbok,  river,  337. 338. 

Jablunka,  paM  of,  56. 

Jackson,  5i^ 

Jaoova,  858. 

Jacquemel,  561. 

Jaen,  S9B.  301. 

JaSk,  345. 

Jaaga,  474. 

Jabde,  the,  199. 

Jalk,  or  Ural,  river,  83. 937. 

Jaloofa  the,  468. 

Jamaica.  Island,  568. 

James  Fort.  471. 

— —  River,  504. 

James's  Bay.  491. 

PeBk.4S6.5l4. 

Jan  Msyen  Island,  97.  660. 
Japan,  38S.  418. 
— — ,  sea  of,  314. 
Jarmuth,  345i 
JarosUvl,  844.  U9, 


INDEX. 


Jaifr,9S8.961. 

Java,  419. 

Javahir,  moont,  3SS. 

Jaxartcs  (or  Slbooo),  river. 

403. 
Jcbel-esh-Sbeikh.  394. 33GL 

Ohrarib,  443. 

Katerin,  334. 

Kheserik,  334. 

-«->  Ijehuma,443. 

Libnan,  834. 336. 

Mouia,  334  3S1. 

Okrab.  331  336. 

(Mm,  337. 

SibUta,  456. 

Jedbunh,  183. 

Jedo,  414. 

Jeflkrson  Clty,54L 

Jdalabad,  359. 

Jeloum,  river,  389L  380. 

Jemanwt,  16.^. 

Jena,  813.  81& 

Jcnneh,  465. 

Jerbah,  bland.  433. 

Jeney,  bland,  89l  106. 

Jerusalem,  314. 

Jesso,  bland,  385. 415. 

Jeypore,  379- 

Jeysulmere,  379. 

Jeareel,  346. 

Jhodpore,  379. 

Jiddjh,  358. 

Jlhoon   (or  AoMto),  river, 

384 
Jitomir,  844. 
loachimathal.  191 
Johnston,  194. 
Johore,  388. 
Joigny,  153. 

Joli4w  (or  Nicer),  river,  438. 
Jonkfipinf,  & 
Jordan,  river,  384. 338. 
— -,  valley  of  the,  337. 
Jorullo,  mount,  4^9. 515i 
Juan  de  Fuca,  strait  of,  533. 
Juan  Femandes,  56L 
Juba,or  Jubb.474. 
Jubb,  river,  438. 
Juby,  cape,  308. 
Judaea,  SH.  344. 
Juggernaut,  or  Fooree,  368. 
Julirh.  9u& 

Jungftiau,  mountain.  55w 
Jura,  department,  153. 

.bland,  lis. 

,  mount,  18. 175. 

,  sound  of.  108. 

JuUand.  9.  819.  883. 
Jyntcab,  389. 


K. 

Kaa-fiord,  899L 
Kabenda,  478. 
Kabca,448. 
Kabvlet,  the,  441. 
Kacnao,  387. 
KaSk.  944  S48. 
Kahoolawe,  island,  6SB. 
Kalbs,  peak.  333. 
Kaikoras,  mount,  630. 


H,  5SS. 

Kara,  galfoC  514. 
— »»tr»itoCC. 

Kara^SS^T'"** 

Kara-koul,  lake,  «o^ 
Karakoum,  dcirt  «C  — 
Karamania,  ML 
Karaau-^  ~ 


Karlowits,  I9S. 
Karisbad  (or  Carli_ 
Karbbuiv,  isfi;^  wy. 
Karbtadt,  196.  MST. 

Kan,  317. 

Kaabek,  noant.  18.5;. 
Kaschaa.  igfi. 
Kasbna,  ««&,  46«L 
Katerin  (or  KaKvtee\  :*-. 

118. 
Kathlambo    (or    1>raL«a> 

berg )  moaiitaaa,  4U 
KaUegat.& 
Ratty  war,  578. 
Katwyk,  Ifi7. 
Kawa-tiri  (or  Boltar),  ri»t- 

610. 
Kag.dagb.  SJ4. 
Kcd«r34& 

Kciakamraa,  liver,  422  iT 
Kelat.  3S9. 

Keli-shtn,  Mas  oC  SSL 
Kel»o,ls5.         ^ 
Kelvin,  river.  117. 
Ken,  loch,  117. 
Kendal.  95. 

Kcnia,  mouoc.  4«7.  44i 
Kenmarc  Bay,  127. 
Kenneh.  455. 
Kenneri.  cavea  of,  373. 
Kennct,  river,  79. 
Kent.  97. 

,  river,  78. 
Kentucky.  534. 541. 

.river,  502. 

Kergucle«*s  Land,  661. 
Kerienah  Island*.  4S3L 
Kerkhah.  river,  354, 
Keiman,  356. 
Kemanahah.  SS6. 
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erouQ,  lake,  4SS.  MR 
errjr,  1S7. 
—  Head,  180. 
— ,  tnountalm  of,  199. 
ertch,  itU.  848. 
e«wlck.  95. 
Mskeroct,  19& 
halkas,  the.  4U0. 
.liandeUh.  578. 
hausir,  cape.  316. 
i.hare«m,  detert  of,  990. 
Lharkov,  2*i.  849. 
Lhartoom,  459. 
Lhatmandoo,  S81. 
Lhelldonia,  rape,  316. 
Ihenon,  844.  847. 
CheshUh-dagh,  SS4 
Lhiinera,  mount,  8SS. 
Lhin.ffl.an,318.4aa 
Chic.  UUnd,  324.348. 
(.hiva.  4U5. 
Chooloom,  405. 
ChoraMan.  355. 
Chot«n  (or  IliUl),  401. 
•ihyber  Paai,  357. 
EChusUtan.  355. 
Kiakhta,  396. 411. 
Ktangnan,  3!«3. 
KichlncT,  844 
KiddrrmiiMCer.  88.  96. 
Kiel,  883. 
Kielce,  844. 
Kiev.  844. 847. 849. 
Kilaueh,  mount,  647.  658. 
Kiltiride,  1^4. 
Kildare,  137. 
Kiliinau4Jaro,  mouot»  487. 

443 
Kilkenny,  137, 138. 
Killata,  137. 
KiUarney,  137. 

.  lakM  of.  131. 

Kilmarnock,  181. 184. 
Kina-b«low,  mountain,  334. 

419. 
Kincardine,  194. 
KiiKiencout,74. 
King  Gcorfc'a  Sound,  630^ 
631. 

William't  Town,  479. 

King's  County,  137. 

King'a  bland,  618. 638. 

King's  Lynn,  97- 

Kittg.ki  uo,  4US. 

KlngKOte,  690. 

KinK»ton  (Canada),  523. 

. (Jamaica),  563. 

(Surrey),  97. 

Kingston  .upon -Hull.   See 
Hull. 

Kingitomi  (Iraland),  138. 

(Wat  Indlat),  565. 

Kinnaird's  Head,  100. 

KinroM,  184. 

KinMie,  I.*^.  139. 

Kin.te-ching,  308. 

Kirghis.  the,  403L 

Kii^tb-icarim,345. 

Kirkcaldy,  194- 

Kirkcudbright,  194. 

Kirklntulloch,  194. 

Kirkwall,  ISk 


KUhm,  island,  354 
Kishon,  rlTcr,  338. 
KiMingen,  813l 
KiMOTO^  mount,  55. 898. 
Kiuaiu,  liUnd,  325.  418. 
KlxiUIrmak,  river,  394. 336. 
Kistl-koum,  doaert  of,  380. 
Klagennirt,  lOSL  194. 
Klauaenbuiy,  196, 197. 
Klauithal.    &r  Clauflthal. 
KIek,  mount,  55. 
KHuchevak,  mount,  333. 
Kloktcr-ncuberg,  198. 
Knapdale,  183. 
Knighton,  9& 
Kniphauaen,  813. 
Knockmeilcdown     Moun* 

Ulna,  ISa 
Knoxvillc,  542. 
Kobvliaki,  944. 
Koch-hiaiar  (or  K<4-hlaBar), 

lake,  394  336. 
Koelen  Hountalaa,  16,  17. 

57. 
Koethcn.  814. 
Koft,455. 
Koh.UBabo,  394. 
Katend,40& 
Kokaun,  405. 
Koko^nor,  394. 
Koiapore,  378. 
Kolberg,  804. 
Kolgouev,  ialand,  87. 
Kolomna,  844 
Kolyvane,  41 1. 
Kom,  mount,  11. 55. 
Krnnorn.  196^ 
Kong  nountaina,  487. 
KAiiffiberg,  989.  834. 
KSnlRgrati.  193L 
K6nigaben,804,906. 
Koniyeh,  34aL 

KonJakoTiki,  mountain,  57. 
Koonawur,  280. 
Koondoos,  405. 
Koortiiatan,  347. 
Koortnga,  630. 
Koranaa,  the,  448. 
Kordofan.  469. 
Koriaka,  the,  410. 
Kororarlka,  644. 
Koa,  Island,  3fi4. 
Koakluako,  mount,  618. 
Kotlin,«)4. 
Kostroma,  844. 
KotbuB,  804. 
Koteinoi,  Uland,  394. 
Kntaebue  Sound,  493. 
Koubaii,  river,  83.  837.  85a 
KouUnskoe,  lake,  88. 
Koucb^,  4U1. 
Kouka,  466. 
Kour,  river,  394. 
Kourland,  844 
Koursk,  844.  846. 
Kowno,  844. 
Koilov,  844 
—  (or  Eupatorla),  944 
Krag<4evats,  958. 86L 
Krah,  Isthmus  of,  31& 
Kr^ova,  858. 
Krasnolarak  ( AiU),  411. 


Kraanoiarsk  (Europe),  MH 
Kremcncboug.  914 
Krcronlts,  UML 
Krema,19SL 
Kremder,  198. 
Keutsllngen,  180. 
Rreuanach,  909. 
Krlo,  cape,  316. 
Krishna,  river,  393. 
Kronatadt    (RusaU).     See 

Cronatadt 
(TtansylvanU),    198. 

197. 
Kruman,  193. 
Kuenlun  Mountalna,  318. 

3SS, 
Kuladyne     (or    Aracan), 

river,  389. 
Kulm,  193. 
Kulpa,  river,  197. 
Kulurl,  island,  9ti5i  8ea 
Kumaon,  370. 
Kunchin.Jinga,  mount,  317. 

383. 
Kurachee,  374. 
Knraun,  river,  354. 
Kuren,  or  Ourga,  400. 
Kurlle  Ulands  314  395. 

Sea,  314. 

KustcndiJ,  or    KuateoJeb, 

854. 
Kttstrin,  904 
KuuU,  40B. 
Kuuyab,  34?. 
Kuttcnberg,  193. 
Kussilbashes,  the^  358. 
Kwicbpack     (or    Yukon) 

river,  5S4- 
Kyle,  183. 
Kyle  of  Auynt,  107. 

Tongue^  107. 

Kyles  of  Bute,  108. 


La  Biche  (or  Itaspa),  lake, 

501. 
La  Cbaux  de  Fonda,  180^ 

181. 
La  CioUt,  153. 
La    Esmeralda,  or  Duida, 

mountain,  566. 
La  FMche,  154. 
La  Granja  (or  San   Ilde- 

fonso),899. 
La  Ouayra,  595. 
La  Hague,  cape,  8. 
La  Mancha,  899. 
La  Paa  v  Bolivia),  009. 

(Lower  Califtirnla),5S0. 

La  Perouse,  strait  of,  385. 

La  PUu,  606. 

— ,  Rio  de,  580. 

La  Prairie,  598. 

La  RocheUe,  153. 15& 

La  Serena  (or  Coqulmbo), 

004. 
La  Union,  654 
Labrador,  49d.  531. 
Labuan  Island,  480. 
Laucadive  Islands,  983. 
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LKhUn.rive^6l4. 
Irfichooiig  Pbh,  SSI 
Ladakh,40a 
Ladoga,  Uke, 
ladrone   (ar 

bUiMU),  6B. 
Ladroue  ItkoiAi  (OUni>» 

Ligan,  flt<rar,  1SI. 
Lago  Maniore,  8S.  t7i> 
Xjigos,  MBl 

LaguUaa.    See  Agulhaa. 
Laguiia,S!K. 
LuelDa,4EB> 
Lahore,  S7a 

Lak«orth«Woodi,iD6. 
Lambay  Uland,  ISO. 
Lamcfo,  S07. 
lammenniiir  HRIa,  111. 
Lampcduaa,  idaad,  493. 
Lanai  (or   TTanal),  tetani 

Lanark,  184. 
Lancafthire,  88.  Si. 
Lancaster.  95.  WS, 

(UnUcd  Stated,  ML 

Lancaatcr  Sound,  4iL 

Landau,  213. 

Land's  End,  8.69. 

Landec,  the,  144. 

— — ,  department,  15& 

Land«berg,  fi04. 

Landshut,  2\S. 

Lane  End,  101. 

Langetand,  Uland,  9 

Lang-Ocld.  16.  57. 

langret,  140. 153. 

— ^  plateau  of,  14  SB.  SB. 

Languedoc,  151. 

Languilla,  Slem  4^,  SIS. 

Lanalng,  548. 

Lantao,  Island,  S98L 

Lanxarote.  island,  SOS. 

Laodicea.  S4S. 

Laon,  15G. 

Lnoi,  the,  S88. 

Lapland,  3S7. 

Lar,  356. 

Larg  Fell,  Iia 

Laiftsa.    See  Yanl  iiahr. 

Lamaka,S4a 

J«as  Palmas,  MB.  9B3^ 

Las  Salinas, 

Latakia.  343. 
Lauder,  river,  117. 
Lauderdale,  110. 19SL 
LaueiU>urg,  81)9.  819.983^ 
Launceston  (ConnraH),  S7. 
.—  (Tasmania),  685. 
Laniicneha,  Idu^  579* 
T^unrig,  834. 
Lausanne,  180. 18L 

,  lake  of;  or  Oeiievi,18L 

Laval,  158. 
JoiTaur,  158. 
Lairrenoe,  541. 
Lawrence^  St. 

renoe. 
Laybach,  198. 191 
<«eaotong,  401. 


Leaolong.  auircC  S14b 

Lo  Bras  d*Or.  SB5. 

La  Carenage,  STL 

La  Lecto  («r  Lada),  ttO. 

181. 
LelinM,U«b 
LePiv.Uk 
LeRecvtot, 
Lea,  river,  79l 
LeadhillB,  110. 
Leamington,  83. 9t.  104 
LebaiMn.     moiiniaini     tt, 

31&396. 
Lccce,  886. 
Lech,  river,  tl4k 
Leek,  river,  167. 
L*Beiaae.  171. 
Lectoure,  15S 
Ledbury,  96. 
Lee.  river,  130L 
Leadt,  95. 981 
Leek,S6. 

Leeward  is!— ds,  fiS6b 
Leeuwarden,  171. 
Leeuwin,  cape,  618. 
Lefkosia  (or  Nicosia),  JIfl. 
Leebom,  88S,  994 
Leh.  400. 

I«eicester,  88. 96.  IM. 
Leighton  BuaBsid,96 
Leine,  river,  815. 
Leinster,  137. 
Leipzig  (or  Leipaic),  fl& 

815. 
Leith',  ISS.  185. 
Leitmerita,  1»3. 
Leitomitschel,  I9S. 
Leitriaa,  137. 
Leman,  lake  (or  laike  of 

Geneva),  18L 
Lemberg.  196. 
Lemgow.  914. 
Lemno,  Maad,  961. 
Lena,  river,  3BS. 
Lennox,  183. 
Lcoben,  109. 
Leominster,  96. 
Leon   (Central  AaaeitaX 

554. 

(Spain),  89S.9gBL 

Leontes,  river,  396. 

Lepanto,  8G9. 

.  or  CoriMk,  gvir  ^ 

864. 
Lepsina,  869. 
Lerida,sg6. 
Lerwiok,  19k 
Lea  Andelys,  159. 
Let  Sables  d'Oleooev  ISS. 
Lesghtstan,  85(1. 
LeswevariL  lake,  9K. 
Leuthcn,  805. 
Levant,  th^  7. 
Leven,  loch  (AigyleX  W* 

(Kinross),  118. 

,  river,  11&  118. 

I^veque,  cape,  619. 
Lewes,  iflr.  104 
Lewis,  island,  tlS. 
Lewis   (or  Sapttn),  iHtr, 

505. 
Leaingtoo,5il. 


, ^  m. 

LUkhov  I  ~ 
LiakMira,  - 
Ubnu,  C44. 
Uberia.4fi4. 


Ubvaa  ____     _ 
Lichfield,  96.  104 


SK 


LiddlfaitnInC 

111.  US. 
Liftge.  1^ 
Licv 


Lierreu  Iflg; 
Licstal.  ]«Q. 
Ufl^.rivwc 
Liflbr«l,XS7. 

ugor.an. 

LigUAi»«vk,  pinisi  «C 

Ulic,  149 
Lima*  JBL. 
limburg  (BuMBnL 

(DucchKl 

--  (K«a««) 

Limerick.  IS7.  13B. 
Limmat,  r«v 


Llmon  Bay,  _, 
Limousin,  151 
Limoux,  15SL 
Uminpa 
Unarea. 
Unas  H  . 
LtaMotai.1^. 
Lindesay,  WKmtA,€lX 
Undemaaa,  &  IC 
Lindisfam  (( 

77. 
UngueCta, 
LinkfipiaB.  «4 

Unne,  loch,  i07. 1XS. 
Linosa,  islaad. 
Line,  198.  194 
JLIpariM«Kls.J[| 

Uppe.  ang.  £14 

LiHina,Mamt.; 
Lisbon.  9D7,  3ML 
Ltsbum.  US 
Usburne. 
Lisieux,  IS£ 
Lismore,  tSZ. 
Llssa.9U4 
Lithuania,  H6L 
Uftle  Balkan 
11. 


Belt,5L 

BakkaHa, 


IX 


St  BerDatd,&^ 

TkbcVMO^ 

Uvadia,  901. 9BL 
Uvernool  (Baglaad\9&S 

—  (N^ 
683. 

(Novi 

LiTerpod  Flaim,  ns 


L,l»rd  Point.  B.tt 
Llanberri^  lAa  tt,  K 


Llandonr*.  W 


L«i(.l«.S>uhrtH,  in. 
LoD-cKoo  Ilka*,  K>.  Ot 

Li»pt<»<t,l9e.Ua 


.■ISM.  an. 


'OntiK,  in:  us.  m. 

iOt.  I6S.' 

Lm,  rtKBt,  IH. 

«tto>»iM,igs. 

AllUit,  lll^  11. 
LnM  (oillBHl),  n.  ff7. 


Lgath(InU^).in: 


SiS?** 


I  nh»i1i  [iira-riliMl].  ITO     I 
Lomlwr  HUU.  US.  ■ 
La|r>ltrIilwidK«L 
L<ii«K,lS3. 
.Mo«,J& 


SS^ 


LuDdjr  UUol,' 


■asM-** 


Lrdoeh,  loch,  111. 
LTodiicion.  97. 
LjM,  rt«r.  m. 


Mikfi.  BB.  »1. 

Hilar  >HHa«Kaii 

SSS.iS''"-" 


KillrKwm,  9>3L 


.   — I^Jn,  S 
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MJuMMrowar,  lake,  S9SL 
Mamiwatu.  river,  640. 
Mancbc.  152. 
MandiMtor,  96.  S9. 
Manchooria,  400l 
Mandal,  835. 
]Cuidani,465. 
Mudlngoei,  the,  468. 
MandiTce,  37a 
M anfaloot,  454. 
Mjuifalore,  SIS. 
Mai^erton,  mountain,  1S9. 
Ifaogueira,  lake,  581. 
Manwolo   (or    Vanikoro), 

island,  658. 
Manilla,  421. 
Manitoba,  lake,  506. 
Mannheim.  S1&  815L 
Mansfield,  g& 
Mantes,  \SS, 
Mantua,  00,  981. 
Manua,  Island,  654. 
Mansanaras,  river,  896. 
Manaanlllo,560. 
Maon,MS. 
Maouna  (or  Tutuila),iiland , 

tiSS. 
Mar.l8S. 
MaracaTbo,n& 

,  lake  and  gulf  of;  581. 

Man^o,  island,  5B0. 
Maranhao,  5891 
— ,  river,  5801 
Maranon     (or     AraasoD). 

river,  579. 
Marash,  341. 
Maniboo,  9GBL 
Maravaca,  mount,  57fi.  588L 
Marbuif    (Hessen-Casael), 

US. 

(Styria),  198L 

Mardi,!r7. 

^— ,  or  Momva  river,  83. 

18& 
Marehe.  15L 
Manlin-tach,  S4& 
Maree,  loch,  118. 
Marengo,  888. 
Mareotis,  lake,  iSO. 
Margarita,  inland,  596. 
Margate.  97. 103, 104. 
Maria  Island,  638. 
Marianne  (or  Ladrone)  Is- 
lands, 653. 
Mariato,  cape,  400. ' 
Mariegsjante,  island,  569. 
Marieiibart,  193. 
Marienburg,  801 
Mariguana  Island,  567. 
Mariscbe  OeMrge,  56. 
Maritu,  river,  89L  858. 254. 
Maritibiixg.  481. 
Market  Boawortta,  108. 101 
Mariborough,  S7. 
Marmandc.  151 
Marmaras  (or  Mamorice), 

34& 
Marmora,  sea  of,  7. 
Mame,  1% 

,  river,  144. 

Maroni,  river.  680. 
Maioa,  river,  18&  198. 


Maros-Vasarhely,  196. 

Marquesas  lslanda,65& 

Manala,  88&  88& 

MafMilles.  153.  15& 

Marston  Moor,  104. 

Maitaban.  sa 

,  gulf  of.  315. 

Martignj,  iSO. 

Martinique,  island,  5fl9l 

Marvborough,  137. 

Manic,  lough,  131. 

Massa,9B4. 

Ma«sachussettf .  534. 54L 

Massaroony,  river,  598. 

Massowah,  461. 

Masulipatara,  374. 

Matanias,  560. 

Matapan,  cape,  8.  861 

Mataro,  896. 

MaUna,  555. 

Matlock.  V8.  96. 104. 

Matra,  mount,  13.  56. 

Matsmai,  415. 

Matter-hom,  55L 

Matto-Orosso,  588L  50a 

Maouna  (or  TUtuila),  is- 
land, 655. 

Maul  (or  9Iowce),  Island, 
658. 

Maulmein,  390. 

Mauritius,  486. 

MauU.  IsUnd,  655u 

Mawera  (or  Grey),  river, 
640. 

May  Island,  116. 

Mayenoe.    See  Maini. 

Mayenne,  158. 

May.kuane  (or  Mekon), 
river,  388. 348. 

Mayn,  river,  x5. 

Maynooth,  137, 138. 

Mayo,  137. 

— ,  island,  483L 

Mayotta,  island.  488. 

Maypu,  river,  dOS. 

Masanderan,  355. 

Meallourvouny*  mountain, 
113. 

Meams,  181 

Meath,  137. 

Meaux,  153. 

Mecca,  358. 

Mechlin.  163, 163. 

Mecklenburg,  807.  809. 813. 

Medina,  35SL 

Medina-Sldonia,  896. 

MffdlneC.«l-Faioum,  45& 

Mediterranean  Sea,  6L 

Medway,  river,  79w 

Medwin,  river,  117. 

Meeanee,374. 

Meerut,  369. 

Meglddo,  346. 

,  valley  of,  338. 

MehalleC,  451 

MeiLtn  (or  Mei-Uog)  puM, 
333. 

Meioam,  river,  389. 

Melningen,  814. 

Meissen,  811 815. 

Mei«senhelm,  814. 

Mcierdab,  431. 


Melai 
Melboumg. 


McIUIa.3QS. 
MeliDda,«74^ 


Melroae,  1S3 
Meltosi. 
Melun,  153. 
Melvill«  Uand  ( 

611. 
Melviilu  laland  aad 

fl07. 
Meod.  «04.  anSL 
Mctnphia  (ruina  ^).  «£ 
Menai  Struts  71. 
Hende,  153. 
Meiidocanoi,  cmp^  491 
Meodosa,  fi07. 
Mcfidip  Hilla»7S- 
Menin,  IflB. 
Meoour,  454. 
Metiteith,  I93L 
Menta,  or  »^*»"*t,  811  s. 
Mensaleh.  Ukcs,  4561 
Meppel.  171. 
Mequines,  445. 


Mergui,  301. 
Merida,550. 
Merioneth,  99. 
Hei«e.4S9. 
M^om,  wnten  < 
Meriiw4c  nvee 
Merse.  the.  193. 
MefMburs,901 
Mersey.  nver.aOL 
Merthyr-lVdvil,  SB.  WL 
Merve,  or  Menu  405. 
Mesopotamia,  pteia  <  SGl 

347. 
Messina,  886.  8881 

,  Htrait  of,  8B8L 

Mcnarado,  cape,  4SB. 
Meta,  river,  S39. 
Mctt.  151 157. 
Heurtbe.  153. 
Meuse,  158. 

— — ,  river,  85.  lA.  1G& 
Mewar,  379. 
Mexico.  547. 

,  dtv,  549. 

^,guffof,4K. 

MeMO,9R 

,  river,  98. 
Mesiteea,  I5K. 
Mesin,  Mont,  14. 5& 
Mhye,  river,  379. 
Miami,  river.  508. 
Miako.  415. 
MichaelovsU,  534. 
Michigan,  534. 648. 

,  lake,  501 

Michmash.  345. 
MIcboaean.  549. 
Middlcliurg,  171. 
Middlesborough.  102. 
MiAlleMX,  85. 96. 
Midd1c(oo.88  91 
Middlewich,  91 
Midi,  Canal  du,  64. 151 
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MikonI,  UUnd,  985. 
Milan,  880,  881. 
Mitford,  SB.  IttSw 

Haven,  71. 

Milhau,  153. 

MiliUry  Frontier,  the.  IM, 

1S5. 
MUledgevllle.  Ml. 
Milo,  iftUnd,  26& 
MilUin,  mountain,  496. 448. 
MUwauliie,  548 
M inas  Genei,  590. 
Mincio,  dver,  981. 
Miiidan^,  l«Und,4Sl. 
Mindell<i48d. 

Mindcn.BQS. 

Mindoro\iland,  481. 

MiiiRreltai  406. 

Minho,  rivier,85.  998. 

Minieli,  455. 

MinnetoU,  531  518. 

Minorca,  island,  90. 

Minsh.  the,  108. 

Minslt.  244. 

MiOMn,  Uke»  96.  988. 

MiramichI,  river,  524. 

Mirecourt,  153. 

Mi  rim,  lake,  5S1. 

Mirz^pore,  368. 

Misery,  mount,  515.  567* 

Mitkolcx,  196. 

Mi$«iiiippi    (or   ChureliiU), 
river,  503. 
,    MitsiHippi,  534.  548. 

,  river,  501. 

Miuolonghl,  969,  870. 
;    MUsouri,  534.  541. 

-^,  river,  501. 
I     Mistra,  «eM,  «70. 
Mitchell,  river.  615. 
Mitchell*!  Peak,  514. 
'     MitHaheny,455. 
MittAU,  S44. 
Mitweyda,  9ia 
'     Mitylene   (or    Hytilene), 
!        itland,  S84.  348. 
!     Mizen  Head,  19& 
'     Miziieh.  S»5l 

>  Mobile,  548.  544. 
,  river,  SOi. 

'     Mcx:ha,  358. 
Modena,  284. 
Mn«n,  island,  99. 
Mofftt.  119. 193. 

>  Mogadore,  446. 
Moghilev,  844. 
MuluM.  196. 
Mohammerab,  356. 

I     Mohilla,  Mland,  488. 

MoitMC,  153. 

Mokattem  Mountains,  456L 

Mold,  [fl. 

Moldau,  river,  94  195. 

Moldavia,  259, 953. 

Moldova,  IS.  93. 

Mole,  river,  79. 
I       Moliic,  286. 
I,      MoloR.1,  river,  94k 
f      Molokai,  iahnd,  659. 
*      Moluccas,  Ulands,  4fia 
'       Momba^47i. 

Monnco,  157. 


Mooadh  Leadh  Mountains, 

111. 
Monaghan,  157. 
Monastir,  or  Bitoglla,  858. 
Mondego,  river.  306. 
Mongolia,  316l  400. 
Monmouth.  96 
Honomoeti,  474. 
Monomotapa,  474. 
Monongahela,  ilver,  508 
Monreale,  986. 
Monrovia,  468. 
Moni,  I63l 
Mont  Blanc,  55. 

Cenis,  55. 

Cervin,  55L 

Dor£,  14. 

— ^  OenfVie,  55. 

Iseran,  55. 

>^^  Lntee,  56. 

Meiin,  14. 

Perdu,  57. 

Stelvio,  55. 

Tarare,  56. 

Tendre,  55. 

Viao,  55. 

Mont  de  Marsan,  153. 
MoQtargia,  154. 
MonUuban,  153. 
Montbeliard,  153L 
Moncbrison,  154. 
Montcal.  mountain,  57. 
Monte  Cimoije,  55L 

—  Comu,  13.  5& 

Gibello  (or  Etna),  SL 

Leone  (or  SimploD),  55. 

Rosa,  55. 

— —  Rotondo,  30. 

—  Santo  (Athoa),  55. 

Schluachiu,  30. 

Sybilla,  55. 

Monte  Video,  607, 608b 
Montego  Bay,  56d. 
Muoterimar,  153. 
Monte- negro,  963. 
Monterey  (California),  548 

(Mexico).  i>49. 

Montgomery,  97. 

(United  Sutes),  548. 

Montlucon,  154. 
Moncpelier   (France),  153. 

156. 

(United  States),  541. 

Montreal,  529. 

Montreuil,  \S&. 

Montrose,  194. 

Montaerrat,  island,  566. 

Monsi.  980. 

Mooitaun,  370. 

Moon,  mountains  of  the, 

4i9. 
Moors,  the,  441. 444. 
Moorshedabad,  367. 
Moosh,  3«7. 
Morat,  180. 

Morava,  river,  93.  954. 
(or  March),  river,  93. 

196. 
Moravia,  184. 193. 
Moray.  123. 
-^  (or  Murray),  flitb,  107. 

113. 

B  B 


Moibihan.  158. 
Morea,  the.  964.  S67.  9f&, 
Morecambe  Bay,  71, 72. 
Morelia,549. 
Moretoo  Bay,  (80.  fi2J. 
Morgartcn,  180. 
Morhix,  159. 
Mome  Garou,  515. 
Morocco,  446. 
Morpeth,  9& 
Moacow,  944.  94&  949. 
Moselle,  153. 
— ,  nver,  85. 144. 
Muskva,  944c 

,  river,  946L 

Mosquito  Territory,  500. 

559. 
Mossel  Bay,  476. 
Moatar,  958. 
Mosul,  348. 
Mocala,  933. 934. 
Motril.  ins. 
Motueka,  river,  &tO. 
Moulcden,  or    Chin-ya:*:;. 

Moullns,  154. 
Mount,  cape,  468. 
Mounts  Bay,  71. 
Mourne  Mountaina,  128. 
Mowee  (or  Maui),  islan  I, 

652L 
Moursook,  469. 
Mowna  Kea,  659. 

Loa,659. 

Moiamblque,  474. 

Channel,  494. 

Muck,  island,  115 
Muhlhauaen,  901. 
Muirfoot  Hills,  111. 
Mukdeesha,  or  Maeadoxi, 

474. 
Mulhacen,  peak,  16.  .T7. 
Mulhausen,  149. 1J3. 
Mulheim,  903. 
Mull,  island,  11.5. 

,  sr»und  of,  1U8. 

Mullet,  the,  127. 
Mullingar,  137.  139. 
Muiwia,  river,  431. 
Munich,  913,  914. 
Munater    (Germany),   SC3. 

905. 

(Ireland),  IJT 

Mur,  river,  ISH. 

Murchiaon.  mount,  495. 514. 

Murcia,  2H3.  998. 

Muret,  153. 

Murom,  944. 

Murray  (or  Moray)  Firtt:, 

107.  113 
Murray,  river,  614.  6S8. 
Murrumbidgee,  river,  611. 
Murvlcdro,  998. 
Muscat,  359. 
Mushed,  356. 
Muttra,  369. 

Mweelrea.  mountain,  1£9. 
Myaore,  377. 
Mytilene      (or     Mitylcoe), 

isUnd,  394.  348. 
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NftUout.  SVk 

N«nore,S7L 

N«hun,  360. 

Nahr  el- Ahty,  338L 

— >  el'UetUnyt  SMI 

Matn.  S«6. 

Nairn,  1S4. 

Nakhltchvan,  ML 

NamaquM,  the,  4tf •  479. 

Namur,  IM. 

Naoer,  15S.  157. 

NangaMki,  414w  415L 

Nan-lioff   Mottntaim,  SI8> 
3S3, 

Nantes,  158. 156. 1S7. 

Nantwich,  9fi 
Napakianf ,  4QK. 
Napaiima,  S6k 

Naplaa,  S86,  £87. 

—  and  Sicily,  kingdom  of, 

S7S.886. 
Napo.  river»  SBO. 
Napoli   di   Bmamm.     Stt 

NaupUa. 
Natbonne,  X5S»  1S& 
Nanra,  river,  98. 
Naaeby.  108. 104. 
NathTit1e,54ML 
NaiMui,  807. 

(WettlndtaiXSa 

NaUI,  48a 
Natcliei.  5tt. 
Naumburg,  80ft. 
Nauplia,  8fi0,  S70L 
Navan,  157. 
Navarino,  96B. 
NaTarrt,  898. 
NaTigaton'  lalanda»  M 
Naxo,  island,  aSa. 
Naiaretii,  :Md 
Nase.  the.  (England).  70. 
—,  (Norway).  &  16. 
Neagh,  lougli,  ISL 
Neath,  98. 
— ,  river,  78. 
Nebo,  mount,  S37. 
Nebraaica.  534. 548. 
Neciur,  river,  8& 
Neetee  Pan,  583. 
Negrait,  cape,  SI  5. 880. 
Negro,  cape,  484. 
.—  river  ( Aroaaoo),  58Ql 

(Pata|«iia),  581. 

Negto-iand,  or  Soudan,  483. 
Ncjrropont     (or     EuImm), 

Idand.  83: 889. 
Negrot,bUnd,48I. 
Neilgherry  HUla,  834. 575. 
Neiwe,  S04. 
«^,  river,  1S5. 
Ncjd,  981.  351. 
Nriin,  844. 
NelMii,  644. 
•—,  river,  509L 
Nemi,  ialie  of,  S74. 
Nen,  river,  78. 
Nepaul,  880.  ( 


Ncphln,  nMNintain,  189. 
Nephin  Beg  Mountain!,  189. 
Nerbudda,  river,  523. 
Nenehimk.  411. 
NeM,  lo«h  and  fiw,  113. 
118. 

I  Netherlands.    See  WwiyiH 
Nethou,  peak  of,  IS. 
NeuTchatel,  180. 
.lake.  «.I75L 

Neusata.  19fi. 

Neusiedler  Sees,  88, 87. 

Neusohl,  106,  07. 

Neuss,808. 

Neustadt,  198. 

Neu-streliu,  SI3L 

Neutitschen,  199^ 

Neva,  river,  88. 8S7. 

Ncven,  154w 

Neville's  Cnm.  IQI. 

Nevia.  island,  9B8. 

Nevish,  loch.  107. 

New  Aini>tcrdBn»5B9L 

—  Arkhangel,  591. 

Bedford.  541. 

~—  Brandenburg,  8X5. 

BriUin,  657. 

Brunswick,  583. 

Caletlouia*  15!lL  6SB. 

ForeiC,84. 

— —  Granada,  898. 

.—  Guinea,  or  Pima,  897. 

HaoMabire,  55k  541. 

*—  Hanowsr,  &B, 
— >  Hebrides.  ^8. 

U«tnhut,aSO. 

Ireland.  657. 

— —  London,  541. 

Orleans,  548. 

•—  Plynoutb*  644b 

Providence  Ukad^  587. 

Radnor.  9& 

— —  Romney.  97. 

Ross,  1J7. 

Siberia,  island.  581 

——South  Shetland, GBO. 

South  Wales,  WD. 

York,  &H.  54L  543. 

Zealand,  698. 

Newark,  96. 
Newbecn,  .HL 
Newburv,  97.  104. 
Newcastle  upon  Tyim.  96. 

loa 

——  under  Lvne,  96. 

(New  Brumwick).5ff. 

(New   South    Wales). 
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(United  States),  542. 

KewenEliia,88.3. 
Newfoundland,  588. 
Newhaven  (England),  97. 

(Scotland).  123. 

(Untied   Stales),  5ftL 

548. 
Newmarket,  97. 
Newport  ( I.  of  Wight).  97. 
—  (Monmouth).  96.  lOS. 

(Uiiiicd  States),  54L 

Newport  Pagnell,  96. 
Newry,  187.  USL 
Newtown,  97. 


N^aml 
Nuigara«5BL 
— ,  riTcr  and  8 

518. 
NUnts,89& 
Nicnragnn,  588.  SN 
-:-,lak«,5blJ& 
Nice,  882. 
Nlchol«>a. 
Nicobar 


NioQsta  <or  Uefkam^M. 
Nieoya,g«iro^5S& 


Niemen,  river,  88.  B4 
Nieupoet.  l&l.  1§L 
NieuveWt  BgoH^b^A 
Nlcttwkctk.  17L 
NIdvre,  154. 
Niger,  or  Quonn,  me.  4£ 
NighUnitd^  Mmdl  «• 
Nlinii-hTovgimC  SM.  9& 
Nikolaef,  «•«.  MS. 
Nikopoll.  «S8. 
Nile,  river,  49R.  48BL 
Nimeguen,  171, 178. 
Nineveh,  niios  ef,  56- 
Ning-iio.  5BT. 
Niort,151. 

NipbM,iaiMtf.5B.4S- 
Niimes.  133. 15& 
Nith,  rfrw;  117. 
Nithsdal^  UL  18& 
Nivrmaia,  151. 
Niiam,  itnraininns  «f  *v 

876. 
Nogent,l5a 
Nogent  le-Roliw,  151 
Nord,  depsiitBMSit,  ISB. 
Norden6elds.  8M. 
Nordhauseti,  901 
Nordkiin,  4. 
NordUnd.  8S3. 
Nordlandeoa,  Of  j 

Nore,  river,  131.  I 

Norfolk.  97. 
—  (United  SialcsX  A 
Norfolk  Island.  696. 
Normandy,  15L 
Norrktalng.  8S3L     ^ 
North  Alierton,  &  10^ 

Berwick,  18i    ,„ 

Cape  (ftfAsis).  SIS 

(of  Europe},  t-t- 


Devon,  ishuid,  X 

Downs,  75 

Esk,  river.  116. 

Foreland,  70. 

Shields.  95.  KV. 

— ^  York  Mooes.  7*- 
Northampton,  95- 10^ 
Northumberlaad,  9& 

strait.  ^97, 

North  «ich.96L 
Norton  Sound.  491 0*> 
Norway,  «K.  S3i      ^ 
Norwich,  88.  97. 1(8. 1* 
NosBch  blMd,406 
Notre  Dame  Bay,  5tt 
NotUngfaaffl,88.9S.K» 


nvDSx. 
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>ukahlTa«  toland,  6S8. 
9va  Scotia,  581 
—  Zetubla,  27. 
ovara,  284. 
ovgorod,  SM.  84& 
ovi,  858. 
oyoii,  I  Si. 
ubia,  457. 
ubian  D^»ert,4£a. 
ue vitas,  560. 
uevo  Leon,  549k 
lun,  cape,  494 
[uneaten,  96. 
Tuoro,  282 

furnbcrg  (or  Kvmnlwif >, 
213.  214. 
TyaMl.  Uk«,  439L 
fyfl,  465. 
4ykopinf,2S3L 
fyttad,  244.  M& 


O. 

Dahu,  Island,  652. 
Oakham,  96. 
Oa«ca,  the,  466. 
Oaxara,  5491 
Obi,  gulf  or,  314 

,  riTer,  382. 

Oceania,  637. 
Ochill  Hills,  lis. 
Ochrlda,  858. 
— ,  Uke,  254 
Odensee,  SS3. 
Oder,  river,  SS.  ISSl 
Odrr»loe,  281. 
OdcMa,  i244.  84& 
Ocdenburg,  196. 
Ocsel,  Uland,  30. 
CEu,  mount,  869. 
Ofcn.    Set  Uuda. 
OfTenbacb.  813. 
Ohetcroa,  IsUnda  6S5. 
Ohio,  534.  5tl. 

. .  river,  5U8. 

Ohiraoa,  islaal,  656h 
Oich.  loch,  lis. 
OlM>.  158. 

,  river,  144 

Oji,  river,  438. 
Oka,  river,  84 
OlioUk,  418. 

,  tea  of,  314 

Oland.  ialand,  89L  828. 
Old  Calabar  river,  460. 
— -  Dongola,  458. 

Hnd  of  Kinala,  12(L 

Oldbury,  96 

OldenbuTf ,  S07.  809i  213. 
Oldham,  W.  S6. 
Olekma.  river, . 
Olrtoil,  153. 
OI<>ron.  inland,  29. 156. 
Olinda,  589. 
Olivpn^a.  S96. 
Olivet,  mount  of,  337* 
Ulmutz.  199. 1R5. 
Olon%  river,  291. 
Oloneti,  :;4*. 
Olot,  S92.  !29a. 
OltcnltM,S61. 


Olympla,  518. 

Olympus,    mount  (BItby. 

nian).        Sfe     Khesbtob 

Dagh. 
-^(Grecian).   &rLaclla. 

(North  Amferica),  407. 

Om,  river,  411. 
Omagh,  137. 
Omauii,  .iSl. 

,  guir  of.  SI5. 

Ombrone,  river,  S74 
OmoM,  .<t64 
Oro»k.411. 

Oneehow.  island,  66e. 
Onega.  844 

,  lake,  86. 237. 

,  river,  8V. 

Ontario,  lake,  S0& 
Oodcypore,  379. 
Oojein.  37A. 

Oum-er-hetb,  rlTtr,  43L 
Oostarhout,  171. 
Ootacamund,  375. 
Oporto,  308. 
OiMMln,  804. 
OrafiiYokul,flB. 
Oran,447. 
Orange.  153. 

Orange  River  State,  4391 
Oregon,  riv«r,  506. 

territory,  534. 542. 

city.  54^ 

Orel,  or  Orlov,  244  246. 

Orenburg,  845. 

Orenae.  £96. 

Orrah,.3i7. 

Oribuela,  898. 

Orinoco,  river»579. 

Ortosa,368. 

Oristano,  882. 

Oriiaba,    mountain,    480. 

515. 
Orkney  Islands,  114^  115. 
Orleanais,  151. 
Orleans,  155. 
Orlov.  or  Orel,  844  916. 
Ormni,  island,  354. 

,  strait  of,  31& 

Ome,  158. 

Oronsay,  Island,  115. 
Orontes.  river,  3S& 
Oroa  Troados,  mount,  334 
Onova.  198. 
Ortegal,  rape,  8. 
Orthe^,  153. 
Ortler  Spits.  55. 
Oruba,  Uland,  570. 
Orwell,  river,  78. 
Osage,  river,  598. 
Osaka.  415. 
Oanabruck,  813. 
Osaa,  mount.    Set  Kisaovo. 
Ossuna,  898. 
Ostend,  163, 164. 
Ostersund,  893. 
Ostia,885. 
Ostiaks,  410. 
Oswestry,  96. 
Otago,645. 

Otahelte,  or  Tahiti,  655. 
Otranto,  88^  888. 
Otuwa,  river,  503.  518. 
BB  2 


Otler^neaksor,498L5l4 

,  nver,  78. 
Ouahouga,  iaiand,  656. 
Oubsa,  Uke,  324. 
Oudr,  371. 
Oudenarde,  163. 
Oueaaant  (or  Usbantyibod, 

Oulai-aouUl,  40a 
Ourga,  or  Kuien,  400. 
Ourique,  307. 
Ouse,  river,  78, 791 
—  (Oroat)«  river,  79. 

(Canada),  518. 

Over6akke,  Island,  167. 
Overyssd.  171. 
Ovledo,  8g&  302. 
Oyster  Bay.  638. 
Oxford,  96  1U4. 
Oaark  HounUint,  498. 


P. 

Padan-Anm,347. 
Padang,  419. 
Paderbom,  90S. 
Padstow,  103. 
Padua,  880. 
Pahang,  388. 
Pauley,  181. 124 
Palawan,  island,  481. 
Palcncia,  898. 
Palenque,  B5/0. 
Palermo,  8H6.  888. 
Palestine,  3dS.  M).  314 
Palka  Strait.  381. 
Palma,  896. 3U8L 

,  island,  308. 

Palmas,  cape,  484. 
Palmyra,  344. 
Palos,  898.  300. 
Pamer,  plateau  o^  3I6L 
Pamlers,  153. 
Pampaa.  the.  578l 
Pamplona,  298.  :J0a 
Panama.  596. 

.  isthmua  of,  SOOL  596 

Panay,  Island.  481. 

Paneaak34fi 

Paniuut.  369. 

PaQjira,  or  New  Goa,  37& 

Paniellaria,  iaIand,  433. 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  667* 

Para,  589. 

Paraguay,  607,  606. 

,  river,  580. 

Paramarib>>,  39H. 

Paramatu,  683. 

Parana,  river.  580. 

Paranahyba,  river,  580l 

Parga.  868 

I'aria,  gulf  of,  401  564 

Parima(or  Branoo),  rlfvr, 

598. 
Pftrime  Monntdna,  ff7& 
Parina,  cape,  573. 
Paris,  r>3.  134. 
Parma.  884 
Parnassus,   mount.     Mm» 

Llakhura. 
Pames,  nonnt,  209u 
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Paro  (or  Pam),  If Und,  37. 

9K5. 
ParnpainiMn    MoanUini, 

318. 
Pu-os  (or  Paro),  island,  37' 

965. 
Parret,  river,  78. 
Parry  Itlanda.  507. 
Paneci,  the,  578. 
Partonttown,  IS7. 
Pas  de  Calais.  152. 
Paiaaan.  mount.  331. 
Paaamaquoddy  Bay,  59ft. 
Paaoo,  60a 
-— ,  plateau  of,  57& 
Plusaro,  cape,  8. 
PaMau,  Sld,81«. 
Patagtmia,  6U6. 
PataKonlan  Archipelago, 

581. 
PaUni.  S&£. 
Patapico,  river,  54i. 
Paterran,  511. 

Pauia,  an. 

Pato»,  lake  dof,  581. 

Patraa,  269,  870. 

Palta,  474. 

Pau,  153. 

Pavia,  280.  281. 

Paxo.  island,  31. 

Pays  de  Waee,  161. 

PayU,  600. 

Peace,  river,  503. 

Peak,  the,  74. 

Peakland.  94. 

Pechelee.  Kulf  of,  314. 

Pedee.  river.  504. 

■Pedrotallagalla,  mount,  SS4. 
381. 

Peebles.  123. 

Peel.  105. 

Pegnttz,  river.  814. 

PeKU.  .^20.  390. 

Pei-ho,  river.  39a 

Peipous,  lake,  C2.  26.  837. 

Pekiii,  397. 

Pelde,  mount,  515. 

Pelew  Islands,  653. 

Pe-ling.  31S. 

Pelion,  mount    See  Zagora. 

Pellew  Islands,  611. 

Pembina,  542. 

Pembroke.  98. 

Pena  de  Penaranda,  moun- 
tain. 57. 

Penaiig,  or  Prince  of  Wales* 
Island,  391. 

Pennine  Alps,  174. 

—  chain  (of  England),  74. 

Pennsylvania,  534.  541. 

Pefioii  de  Veles,  3U3. 

Penrith.  95. 

Peiis.ico)a,  541. 

PentelicuiL  mounf ,  969. 

Pentiand  Firth,  108.  116. 

Hills,  110.  12Sl 

Pen.y.gcnt,74. 

Penza.  245. 

Penzance.  97. 103. 

Pera.  859. 

Perak.  .%88. 

Perckop,  icthmua,  9i 


Perpmos.  342. 
Pengueux,  154. 
Perim,  I..  315. 
Perm,  244. 
Pemambuco^  589. 
Perpignan,  153. 
Per^berg,  9ti. 
PenepoTu.  356. 
Persia.  353. 
Persian  Gulf,  315. 
Perth  (Australia),  631. 

(Scotland),  ISi. 

Peru,  596. 
Perugia.  8M.  88& 

Tuke  of,  874.  £8& 

Pesehiera,  981. 
Pe  shan,  peak,  333. 
Peshawur,  371. 
Peso  da  Regoa,  306L 
Pe<th,  196. 
Petchora,  river,  84. 
Peter  Botte  Mountain,  487. 
Peterborough,  96. 1C4. 
Peterhead,  194. 
Peterboff,  245. 
Petersburg,   St.     See    St. 

Petersburg. 

(United  States),  541. 

Peterswald.  193. 
PeterwaradriD.  196, 197. 
Petra,  S58. 
Petropaulovski.  418. 
Petrosavodsk,  £44. 
Pet-sha,  mountain,  SS3. 
Pfeflbrs,  177. 
Pforshdm,  213. 
Pharsalus.  260. 
Phas.  or  Rhion  (PAaair). 

river,  406. 
Philadelphia,  541.  513. 
Philiphaugh,  195. 
Hhilippeville,  164. 
Philippi,  860. 
Philippine  Islands,  490. 
Philippoli,  ioB.  260. 
Philtpstown,  137.  [345. 

PhilistiiieK,  country  of  the, 
Piacenia,  or  Placentia,  984. 
Pic  de  Nethou,  57. 

du  Midi,  57. 

Picardte  (or  Picardy),  151. 

Pichincha,  mountain,  585. 

Pico,  island,  29.  309. 

Pictou,  527. 

Piedmont,  288. 

Pierre  sur  Haut,  56. 

Pilate,  mount,  18a 

Piben.  193. 

Pindus,  mount,  11. 55.  259. 

Pinirch.  387. 

Pinkie.  1.'5. 

PirKus,  269. 

Pirano,  192. 

Pisa.  2^3,  284k 

Pistoja,  283,284. 

Pl«ucrga.  river,  299. 

Piicaini  lsl«nd,  656. 

Pitea.  river,  22. 

Pi  ton  de  la  Foumalse,  486. 

iiei  Nfige*.  48& 

Pittsburg,  541.543. 
Placentia.    See  Piaccnsa. 


PlsMcntia  Baj,  SSL 
FUssy,  aS7 


tost,  9S. 
PUuen.StS.8IS. 
Plenty.  BajoCST. 
PleCtniberg  Ba;,  4.4  C . 
Plinlimnsoo,  ?& 
Plosnb  du  Cafltalii 
Plyoaoutb.  97.  lal 

-^ iWtm.  lDdi<is» 

PO.  river,  £3l  274. 
PosloliJi*  9m. 
Point-il-Pitr^  5X. 
Poitiers,  154  1S5. 
Pottott,  13L 
POU,  UK.  191 
PolatKl.  945,  SH. 
PoloCak,  644. 
PoItJiYa,  M4.  Sf7. 
Polynma.  637. 
PomAraosi,  nT€t,38^ 
Pombal,  507. 
Pomermnia.  90S,  9D4. 
IVioMMia,  Island.  115. 
Poaapeii,  SS7.  ^ 

Pon^o  de  Maaaericbe,  ^ 
Pont  Audemcr,  lii 
PoQUrlier.  151 
Ponte  DeHgadm,  3ia 
Pontefract,  as. 
Pontevcdra,  tnB> 
PoQtiana.  41SI.       ^ 
Pontine  Marsfacs,?;.^ 
Pontiry,  JSS. 
Pootoiae.  153. 
Poole,  SI7.  103. 
Poonah.  SIS.  ^„ 

Pooree.  or  Juffsroa*  * 
Popayan,  596l 
Popcringiae.  16S. 
PopocatepcClf 

499.  513. 
Pongrund.  23<^2S>. 

Port  Adelaide.  fSS. 
— ->  Antonio.  563. 

Arthur.  633- 

Beaufort,  47?- 

Clarence.  hA- 

Davy.  632. 

Elisabefb.4;9. 

Elliott,  fSO. 

Glasgow.  191.^ 

Jackaoo.6D.fl^ 

Looia  (FalUtf'  ^' 

609*  .   ,  *' 

(Maoribs*'* 

Maoquarie,  fi»;  *^ 

Mahon,  998.  S6. 

Morant,  563. 

Nicbotaoo,  639. 

of  Spain,  564. 

Otago,689. 

Pistnck.  124 

Royal.  563. 

—  st^en.  esa 

Victoria.  6tS. 

PortadowD,  137. 
Poruferry,  137. 
Portarlington.  137. 
Portendik,  479. 
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yrtlandy     town    and    bay 

<  Australia),  fiS& 

->    (United   Sutct),  511. 

.543. 

—  Bill.  7a 

.  cape.  639. 

— .  isle  of,  70. 89. 
orto  Bello,  S9& 

I—  de  San  Paolo^  990. 

—  Grande,  483. 
1 —  Fraya,  483. 

; —  Ricn,  5eui 

I Santo,  island.  ^83L 

'ortree,  194. 
'ortsea,  island,  77. 
I'ortsmoutli.  97.  108. 

(United  SUtet),  ML 

Portugal.  304. 
*osen,  903-905. 
>oti,  406. 
'otomac,  ri^effSOi, 

;?otMi,  ii09. 

r — ,  Cerro  of,  588, 
?otsdam,  904. 
PotterleiL  the,  101. 
Poyana  Ruslca,  mountain, 

56. 
poyang,  lake,  394.  BBS. 
Prague.  193l  195. 
Prairies,  the,  5<ia 
Pregel,  river,  199. 
Prenslau,  904. 
Tresburg,  196. 
Tresteigii,  98. 
I  Preston,  8&  95. 
Prestonpans.  123. 19S. 
Prince      Edward     Island, 
0i7. 

— — — Iilands  (Indian 

Oocan),  661. 

; of  Wain,  cape,  489. 

' Regent  Inkt,  401 

;  Princei  Uland.  483L 
'  Piincipato,  S8& 
Pripet.  rirer,  93. 
;  Prisrend,  95& 
'  Frittina,  958. 

Privas.  153. 

Prome,  39a 

Prmniu.  19S. 

Provence,  151. 
!  ProTidence,  54L  543. 

Provlns,  l&i. 
'  PniMia,  li« 

proper,  prorinoe,  908. 

Pruth,  riTcr.  13. 
:  Fiilonui,  mount,  39. 
*  Pikov.SU. 
I   —.lake,  96. 

Puebls,549. 

Puerto  Cabello,  595. 

doRej,57. 

—  dc  Santa  Maria,  996. 

ax). 

—  la  Mar  (or  CobUa),  fiOSL 

—  Principe,  560. 
Puli&it  lake,  361. 
Pun)aob,  the,  3S3L  370. 

Puoo,eoo. 

Punts  Arenu,  555. 
Purai,  rlrtr,  58a 
Fuither-thal,  195. 


Putunuyo  (or  lea),  rtrer, 

580. 
Puy  de  D6me,  154. 
— — ,  mountain,  14.  56. 

Sancy,  mountain,  56L 

Pussuoli,  987. 
Pyramids,  the,  455. 
Pyrenett,     tbc^     15.     57. 

1299. 

( AustralUn),  613.  624. 

Pyr4n«cs  OrientaJes,  15& 
^rmout,  914. 


QualSe,  Island.  93SL 
Quantock  Hills,  75. 
Quarantana,  mount,  337. 
Quamero  (or  Flume),  gulf 
of,  184. 
itre  Bras,  I63L 
lebec,  5^9. 
icdah,  388. 
ledlinburg,  904. 
lueen    Cbarlutte    Islands, 
533. 
Queen     Chariotte     Sound 

(New  Zealand),  639. 
•- — (North  America),  533. 
leeii's  Channel.  493. 
leen's  County,  137. 
ueensbury  Hill,  Jia 
lueeoitown,  139. 
ueretaro,  549. 
fuillimane,  474. 
uilloU,  vaPey  of,  601 
luiloa,  474 
uimpcr,  159. 
indlu,iMU8of,5B5. 

'uito.  ae. 

.  plateau  of,  576. 
Quoirra  (or  Niger),   river, 
431.  43S:  465. 


R. 

Ilaab,196. 
Kaasay,  bland,  114. 
Rabatt,  446L 
Kabba,465. 
Rabbath-ammoo,  346. 
Rachelberg,  56. 
Racine,  6tt. 
Radack  Islands,  65SL 
Radnor,  98. 
Ragusa,  196, 197. 
RaTpootana,  379. 
Rakas  Tal,  lake.  3991 
R«lelgh,  541. 
Ralick  Islands,  653. 
Ramoth-Gllead,  34& 
Ramrce,  390. 
Ramsay,  96. 
Ramser,  l(i5. 

.  island.  77. 

Ramigate,  97. 103. 104. 
Ranai  (or  Lanai),  ishind, 

659. 
Ranegnnje.  369. 
Rangoon,  390. 

B  U  3 


Rannoch,  moor  and  loch. 

119L  118. 
Rarotonga,  liland,  655. 
Ras  al-Had,  315. 

Mohammed,  316L 

Raselm,  lake,  954. 
Rastadt,  913. 
Rat,  pass  de,  57. 
Rathtin  Island,  130. 
Ratibor,  90i 
Ratlsbon.  913, 914. 


IUtaebuig,993. 
Rat  anna,  985. 


Raree,  river.  393. 
Rawit«ch,  9M. 
lU,  Island,  99. 15& 
Rea,  river.  101. 
Reading.  97. 

(United  States),  541. 

Real^o,  554. 

Recherche  Island,  or  Vani- 

koro,  658. 
Recife,  589. 
Red   River  (Lake  WInnU 


j:?/!,**- 


iuisslppi),  509. 
■'  Settlemfot,  539. 

Red  Sea,  315. 
Reddltch.  96. 
Redruth,  97. 
Rce,  lough,  131. 
Regglo  (Calabria),  986, 287. 

(Modena).984. 

Reichenberg,  193.  195. 

Relkiavik,  225. 

Renalx,  163 

Rendsburg,  993, 994 

Renftew,  194. 

Rennet,  149. 159. 155. 

Resht,  356. 

Retina,  987. 

Rethel.  159. 

Retlmo,  969. 

Reus,  ^96. 

Reuss,  908.914. 

— — ,  river,  176. 

Rcutlineen,  913. 

Revel,  944,  945. 

Revillagigedo  Itlandf,  581. 

Rewah,  378. 

Rheldiol,  river,  103. 

Rheims,  159.  157. 

Rhenish  province  (of  Pnis* 

sia),9U8. 
Rhigi,  mountain,  IWX 
Rhine,  river,  94  166. 
Rhio.  419 

Rhode  Island,  534.  541. 
Rhodes,  island,  3i4  349. 
Rhodei,  153. 
Rhone,  department  154. 

,  river.  82.  14*.. 

Rhynland,  169. 
Riasan,  944. 
Ribble,  river,  78. 
Richelieu   (or  Chambly>» 

river,  518. 
Richmond  (Surrey),  97. 
—   (Yorkihlre\  95. 
(United  States},  541 

544. 
bay,  597. 
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Riehniond,  rlTer,  SIS. 
RIdeaa  cunal.  518. 
RIeKn  tiflblrfe,  14.  S& 
Rieti.  884. 
Rietr,  844. 
Riga.  £44.  S45. 
.,  gulf  of,  5. 
Rinuc,  river.  599i 
RimmUrm,  hlanl,  055. 
Rimini.  S85. 
Rio  de  Im  Plata.  5B0. 
Rio  del  Norte,  SOi 
— —  dd  Paim.  SBDl  SBf  . 
—  Grande,  4S1. 
'  del  Belmoat^  5S1. 

.^.—  del  Hul  SKI. 
~—  Jeneiro,  S89. 
RiolMinbn,  £06. 
Rlcifa,  HJl. 
Rioio,l54. 

Rion  (or  Phas),  river.  406. 
Ripon,  95.  104. 
Buiiet,  235. 

Riatlgouche,  river,  5!lw 
River  ol  tlie  MounUina,  503. 
Riviere  Moire,  mountain  of, 

«7. 
Rivoii  Bay,  6S0. 
Road-town,  567. 
Roanne,  154. 
Roanolie,  river,  5D4. 
Roea.  cape,  4.  8.  904. 
Rochdale,  88  95. 
Rochefort,  I5&  154. 
Rocbcuter,  97.  lOS.  101 

( United  States),  541. 

Roclcali.  island.  J 15. 
Rocliy  MouDtaiM,  495. 514. 
.  Rodcrigue,  inland,  489. 
Roermond,  171. 
Rohilcund,  370. 
Rokelle,  river,  4S1. 470. 
Roroani,  153L 
Rome,  88  JL 
Romorantin.  U4. 
Romadael,  valley,  SB. 
Rona,  island.  111 
— ~,  mount.  115. 
Ronaldsha  (N.  and  8.),  ii- 

landa,  115. 
Honda,  06. 
Ronne.id24. 
Ronneberg.  S14. 
Roorkee,  370l 
Roper,  river,  615. 
Roraas,8S4. 

Roralma,  mountaio,58&88S. 
Rosa,  Hoote,  55. 
Roaas,  301. 
Rosoooimon,  137* 
Roseau,  565. 
Rnsenau,  197. 
Roskilde,  883. 
Ross,  184. 
Rossan  Point,  15B6. 
Rostock.  813. 
Rota,  island,  653. 
Rothenburg,  818. 
Bnthcr,  river,  78. 
Rotberham,  SSL 
RoCber-thurm  Past,  5GL 
Rothsay,  184. 


Rotterian,  171.  ' 

,  fort.  4kO. 

Rotonia,  la*.e.  64a 
Rouen,  146. 15S. 
Roolera,  169L 
Roum.  34L 
Roumel,  river,  431. 
Roumeiia.  iSl.  85& 
RouMillon,  15L 
Roveieito,  188. 
Rovigo,  880. 
Rovigno,  198. 
Rowandis,  peak  of,  SSL 
Roxburgh,  183. 
Royal  Bay,  5S3. 
Ruaun,  idand,  556. 
Rudesheta,  818. 
Rudolatadt,  814. 
Rugbf.0& 
Rugea,  Island,  89. 
Ruivo,  peak  of,  482. 
Rum,  bland,  115. 
Runn  of  Cutch,  361. 
Rupert's  Land.  531. 
Rupunqonj^Tiver, 


Ruschuk, 

Russia,  836. 

Russian  Ameriea,  633. 

Armenia,  406. 

Ruthin,  97. 
RutUnd,96. 
Ryan.  loch.  107. 
Rydal  Water,  80L 
Ryde.  97. 
Rye.  97.  103. 
Ryswick,  172. 


Saalfeld,  814. 
Saart>ni»,  n3L 
Saardam,  171. 
Saba,  bland,  570. 
Sable,  cue  (Florida),  494. 
(Nova  Sofllka).'"-' 


Saocatoo.  46& 

iiacbsen- AUcnburg,  808.814. 

Coburg-Ootha,  808.814. 

—  Meiningen,  808.  814 

Weimar,  W.  SOL 

Sacmmento  city,  512. 

,  river.  505. 

Saddleworth,  95. 

8a&ddaB,Uya,6L 

Safed,  346. 

Sanlien  (or  Amour),  river, 

'(or  Tuakai),   iatend, 

S85. 
Sagres.  306. 
Saguenay,  rhrer,  518. 
Sanama,  mountata,  586. 
Sahara,  or  Qeeat  Ueeert, 

48H.  4331  461. 
Said,  the.  454. 
Saida  (S/4ftm},  944. 
Saigon.  387. 
Saikwah,  389. 
Saima,  lake.  96. 
Saint  Abb's  Head,  106.  lia 

Aflk-ique,  15S. 

Agnes,  97. 

A  Hum's,  96. 104. 


Seine 


—  Andrew's  ()iev 
vide),  565. 

—  Andrew^ 
124.  I8& 

_  A 
874w 


Antonio^ 
Aaaph.  97.  «4. 


Little  & 

.11- 
Bneux,  lieL 

—  Cathesim^  mt.71 

—  Cathcrlae^ 

—  C 
567. 

—  Clair,  lake^ 


(N. 

Cloud,  1SS. 

^— Croix        ( 

river,  5DS. 
Croix 

wick),  riva 
— .DnvidX 


Dented 

DleT,US. 

OonaiQgo  (Batyti)^ 


1L55l 
ESiaa. 

rica).  497. 514. 

Etienne,  MSL  154. 

F^nffatius^  Uteni,S 

Flour,  154. 

Frands,  lakew  517. 

FVancia.  river,  9. 

GalU  180. 


Geoiite'a  Bay, 


€lolhat< 

174w 

OovenaHoi^TOL 

HeieBaBa(y,436. 

Helena,  islai^4» 

Haleo'sTiiMk  4^ 

514. 

Ileiici;ltf. 

—  Ivea  (Cornwall),  f 

Ives  (Huwri^daa^li 

— >  John  (Antvvakr' 
Jolm(Newr 

58Si 

John.  Island,  57a 

John*  "" 

fiSO. 
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Saint  Joseph.  5BS. 

Kild«,  UUnd.  114. 115. 

- Kitt**.    8k  9L.  Chrk- 

tophcr. 

Lawrence,  gulf  cf,  491. 

. I^wrence,  river,  fiOB. 

Lo,  152. 

..-.LouU,54K54l. 

Louis,  fort  and  kland, 

471. 

Loult,  lake.  517. 

Lucia  (Cape  Verde  I»- 

Unds),  483. 

I Lucia   (West  Indies), 

565. 

Malo.  149L  ISt.  157. 

Martin,  islaMi,  5fl9, 570. 

Mary,  cape,  316. 

Manr,   isUnd   (Eng- 
land), 77. 

Mary,  island  (Mada- 
gascar), 486. 

Manr.  river,  506. 

Mar7*s  Island.  471. 

-_  Maurice,  rirer,  5;8. 

Michael,  island,  S9. 

909. 

Ncofs.  96. 

Nichnlas,  168, 163L 

Nicholas,  Island,  48S. 

Ninian's,  1«L  125. 

Omer.  152. 

Paul,  island  (Atlantie 

Ocean),  5S7. 
Paul,  Uland   (Indian 

Ocean).  661. 

Paul  de  Loandoy  478. 

~—  Peter,  lalie,  517. 

Pi'ter's,  river.  506. 

Petersburg,   244,   MS. 

249. 

Philip    de    Beaguela, 

472. 

Pierre.  106. 

Quentin,  149L 152. 

—  Sebastian,  296. 300. 

Sebastian  Bay»  476. 

Sever,  1 98. 

—.  Thomas  ( Aflriee^  488. 

TboDMs  (West  InAea), 

570. 

Tron.  162, 169L 

Ubcs  (or  Setutal),  SI7. 

909. 

VaIer7,15B. 

Vincent  (Cape 

Islands).  48& 
—  Vincent  (West  Infi«}» 
565. 

Vincent,  cape,  8. 904. 

Vincent,  gtdf  of,  611. 

es7. 

SaiDtes.153. 
Saintonge,  151. 
Saliaria,  river,  3SSL 
Sal,  Island.  48S. 
Salamanca,  298. 900. 
SaUmU,  Uland.    See  Ko- 

luri. 
Salangore.  988. 
Salcey  Forest,  84. 
Saldanha  Bay,  47& 


Salee,  446. 

Salem  ( MassachMsetti)^. 

(Oregon),  618. 

Salerno,  W",  2S7. 

Sslford.  95.  99. 

Salins,  I59L 

Salisbury.  97. 104w 

Saloniki,  258.  260. 

Saltette,  island,  37& 

Salt  Desert  (of  Persia), 9Br. 

Salt  Lake,  city,  642. 

Salt  Lake,  gicM,  506. 

SalU,607. 

Saltcoats.  184. 

Saltlllo,  5«9. 

Saluen,  river,  983. 

Salvador,  554. 

Salsa,  or  SalaaCh,  rIvOT,  18k 

Srtlbvrg.  184. 198.  IM. 

Salswedel,  904. 

Sanana,  561, 582. 

.  bav  of,  561. 

Sanwr,  Uland.  481. 
Snnarang,  419. 
Samareand,  405. 
Samaria.  946. 
Samlas,  419. 
Sambre,  river,  160. 
Samiel  (or  Simoom),  the, 

488. 
Samoa     (or     Nsvigaton') 

Islands,  654. 
Samoledes,   the.    59L    899. 

410. 
Samos,  Uland.  984^  348L 
Samothraki,  island,  268. 
Samsoon.  343. 
San  Bias,  549. 

Carlos,  603. 

Christoval,  519. 

Christoval,  irtand,  €£& 

Felipe  (orXativa).  896. 

Felix  de  GohioU.  901. 

—  Francisco,  5*2. 

— .  FrancUoo,  river,  SB6L 

—  Ildcfonso,  899 


I  Fesqnelni^SOZ. 
stand,  9O0L 


Jos4,55S. 

.—  Jtmn,  681. 

Juan,  river,  S04. 

Juan  BapliMa,  549. 

Juan  de  Klcaingoa(or 

Orvy  Town),  555. 
Juan  de  Porto  Bioot 

i56l. 
—  Juan  del  Sor,  555. 

LAKar,  298.  900. 

Luis  (La  Plata).  007. 

Luisde  MaranhaOyfi82 

.  Luis  Potosi,  549. 

■        Marino,  286.       

Miguel,  gulfef.  579. 

Paolo,  Poffto  de,  890. 

Paulo,  68a 

Remo,  889L 

Salvador         (CeBtnl 

America),  561. 554. 

Salvwior,  iaiasid,  50B. 

Tomas,  554. 

Sana,  35:!. 
Sandoway,  9P0. 


Sand«dhr,S4L 

flandwlcb,  97.109. 

Sandwich  islands,  647.  651. 

Suidwich  island  <Mew  He- 
brides). 666. 

land,  661. 

Sang-koi,  river,  988.  387. 

San-poo  (or  Yarrow),  river, 
994.  999l 

8nta  Cn»(Canary  Islanda), 
896.903. 

(West  Indies),  57a 

(Polynaiia),65a 

Santa  Tk  (La  PUu),  607. 

(New  Mexico).  54fiL 

de  Boeetii,  596. 

Santa  Maria  (New  Gra- 
nada), 506L 


(Saain),  896. 900. 


.900. 

Maura, 


91. 


Santa 

870. 

Santander.  898. 898. 
8antarcm,307. 
Santee,  river,  flOA. 
Santiago  (Cailll),  604. 
de  O>mpostella  (Spain), 

998.302. 
— •  de  Cuba,  560. 
-—  del  Estero.  607. 

ietand.  483. 

Sanio  Espiritu,  560. 

Santorin,  Island,  285. 

Santos,  590. 

Saone,  river,  144. 

Saone  et  Loire,  154. 

Sepan-tagfa,  334. 

Sajgin  (or  LewU),   river, 

Saranek,  S4& 
Saratov,  945. 
Sarawak,  4S0. 
Sardinia,  island,  90.  283. 

.  kingdom  of,  878.  888. 

Sardis,  342. 

Sarepta,  946. 

Sarine,  river,  181. 

Sark  (or  Serk),  iaknd,  89. 

105L 
Sarlat,  154. 

Sarmlento,  nooat,  5K 
SarDeB,180. 
SarrsfelBiMi,  159. 
Sarthe.  15k     . 
— — ,  river,  144 
Saskatchewan,  river,  50& 
Sassari.  888, 8B3L 
Sattara,  S79. 
Saumur,  154. 

Sautpoora  Blountalnt,9i9. 
Savali,  Mand,  654. 
SavaniUa,  596. 
Savannah,  541.  544. 
— ,  river,  504. 
Savannah  la  M»,  flB. 
Savammbs  (er  LtauMS),  tin^ 

577. 
Save,  river,  89. 186.: 
Savona,  882,  889. 
Savov,  875. 988. 
Sawell,  mountain,  IOl 
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8a«runt.\Vftiree,  57& 
Saxe-Altrnbur(,  ike.     See 

Sachaeii  •  Altenburf. 
Saxony,  -kingdom   of,  907, 

(PruMian),  SOi,  SOS. 

Say  pan,  Uland,  653. 

s.:Alpa,  Mland,  114. 

Sciiiideroon,  3iS. 

SouidiiiaTUn  penintulaand 
mountains,  16. 

Scarborough,  95. 109. 
—  ( West  Intllea).  564. 

Scarpanto,  island,  3S4, 

Scawfiell  Jor    Skaw    Fell) 
Fikea,  S8.  74^ 

Schaffbauaen,  180. 

Schehallion,  mountain,  IIS. 

Scheldt,  river.  So.  159. 

Sch<imnlts.  196, 197. 

Schiedam,  171. 

Schleits,  S14. 

Schle»Ut,  15S. 

Schmolnits,  197. 

Scnnecberg,  5qL 

Schnee-kofif,  or  Deerbcn, 
56. 

Schnee-koppe  (or  Schnce- 
kopO,  mountain,  14. 56. 

Schonbeck,  S04. 

Schouwen,  island.  167. 

(ichreckhoni,  mountain,  55. 

Schvariburg,  UU8.  814. 

Hchwant-wald,    or     Black 
Forest.  14.56.808. 

Schwaz,  19^ 

SchweidniU.  S04. 

Schweitx,  IKa 

Schwerin,  2\S. 

Scilly  Islands,  77* 

Scindia,  dominions  of,  S78. 

Scioto,  river,  503. 

.ScLivonia,  184, 185. 19& 

Scotland.  10& 

Scuuri  (or  Skutari),  Alba- 
nia, 258. 

— — ,  Asia  Minor,  S99. 

,  lake  of,  S54. 

Sebaste,  346.  • 

Sebou,  river,  431. 

Secundra.  3®. 

Sedan, 148. 

Sefeed-rood,  river,  354. 

Segalien,  island,  418. 415L 

Segelmesa,  446. 

.Sego,465. 

Segovia,  2)6.  899i 

Segre,  river,  159L 

Segura,  river,  998. 

Seine,  department,  153. 

—— ,  river,  85. 144. 

Seine  et  Marne,  153. 

et  Oiio.  153. 

■— .  InfMeura.  158. 

Selont,  river,  81. 

Seir.  mount,  358. 

flaUtan,  dasert  of,  361. 358. 

Salembria,  river,  858. 854. 

8denga,41i. 

Seleueia,  318. 

Selloginsk.  4tL 

Selkirk,  183. 


SelaejBlll,70. 
Selvaa.  the,  577. 
Semlin,  196. 
Semur.  153. 
Sena,  474. 
Sen^al.  river,  431. 
Senegambia,  46B. 
Senlis,  158. 
Sennaar,  459. 
Sens.  153. 
Seraing.  164. 
Seraropore,  367. 
Serav'eata,  884. 
Serbal,  mount,  334. 
Serchin,  river,  SB4. 
Seretn.  river,  834. 
Serfo,  island,  965i 
Seringapatim,  377. 
Serinuggur  (or  Cashmere), 

380. 
Serk  (or  Saik),  Isbind.  99. 

105. 
ServU,8S8.85& 
Setubal,  or  St  Ubct,  307. 

309. 
Sevan  (or  Goukcha),  lake, 

406. 
Sevastopol,  944^  848. 
Severn,  river.  77.  80. 
Sevillan,  mountain,  334. 
Seville,  iSM.  SfXk 
Sevre,  river,  144w 
Sdvres,  149.  153. 
Seychelle  Islands,  488. 
Sfsx,  448. 
S'Gravenhagen.  Set 

Hague,  the. 
Shamo,  or  Gobi,  316.  390. 
Shang.hae,  397. 
Shannon,  river,  130. 
Shan>tung.  promoutorj,  315. 
Sharon,  plam  of,  337, 3Si, 
Sharra^tagh,  lit.  55.  858. 
.Shary.  river.  4&2.  ■ 
Shatt.el- Arab,  SA  348. 
Sheaf,  river,  KXX 
Shechem,  337.  S45L 
Shecrneas,  97.  108. 
Sheffield,  95.  loa 
Shelaukoi,  cape,  315. 
Shellii;  river.  431. 
Shelton,  101. 
Shendy,  459. 
Sheppey,  Isle  of,  77. 
Shepton  Mallet,  96. 
Sherboro'  Island,  470. 
Sherbrooke.  AIS. 
Sherwood  Forent,  84. 
Shetland  Island*.  114. 115. 
Shields  (North  and  South), 

95.100. 
Shievelutch.  mountain,  333. 
ShicaUe,  4ua 
Shiurpore,  374. 
Shin,  loch.  118. 
.Shiras,  356. 
Shirvan,  40& 
Shoe.  461. 

Shoalhavflo.  river,  615b 
Sh<joster,  35& 
Shorebam,  103. 
Shoumla,  S5&  261. 


ShaaiMji,S 


IM. 
Shro|aobirci  & 

,Sulf«CSl4. 

^  mottaottas  of.  S!l 
SiAUM  (or  Ch»i.ipii,g 
Stbena,  319. 408. 

sicur,  SI.  sag. 

Sidiav  Hilla,  US. 
Sidra,suiror,4^4«l 
Siena.  iSS,  8S4. 
Sjerra  A.caray,5?6. 

d'EitfnUa.  I&  FT.  V 

do  Gredoa.  I&  F- 

de  Gtiartalnpr,*. 

do  Mar,  57f. 

4m 


MoUaa,  57- 

'—  Moecoa,  16.57. 
— ^  M  otacliiqacv  57- 
Nevada   (Cafifxs 

496.  514. 
Nevada  (SpdB}.  :i 

8S8. 

d*Oca.57. 

— ^  Paearaima.  5EC: 

Sifanio,  island,  Sftx 

Sigmaringcn.  ]fl4. 

Sinia,  884. 

Siboon  (or  SirJ,  fiver,  l*- 

Sikblm.  3S0. 

Sikhs,  the,  370 

SIkokf,  Ulaod,  3£j.  itt- 

bil,  river,  15. 

SUeaia  ( Austrian).  V^    - 

(PruMiaa),Si^-^ 

Slliatria,  258.  261. 
Silla  de  Caracaa,  J74. 
Silver  Mine  HcwuUist  u 
Simbir»k,  S45i 
Simferopol,  S44.  S4& 
Simla,  Sfl. 
Simoda.  415. 
Simoo*s  Bmj,  476. 
— .:-  Town,  479.  . 

Simoom  for  Samki),  '"• 

408. 
SimploD.  the.12.:^  ^^ 
Sinat  Mountaioa,^9i>^- 
Sioaloa,549. 
Sinde,  SiU.  373. 
Singapore,  3yi.  _ 

Slng.kha.bahk  river,  400. 
Sinope.  StSL 
Sion,  or  Sittcn,  ISOi 
Siparoony,  nvfr.Sie-    . 
Sir  (or  SIbooo).  rifcr,^^ 
Siragusa,  886.  88& 
Sir-i-kol,  408. 
Sirhohi,  37U. 
Sirmore.  380. 
Attsal,SSO. 
Sistova,  8S8. 961. 
Sitka,  bay,  594. 
Sitleo,  or  Sioa,  180. 
8iva«,348. 
Skager-rack,  5. 
SkagstoL41nd,  n.  57. 
Skaihol^9tt. 
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(or  Scawfell),  i  Sounviire 
515. 


Skiiw    Fell 

28.  74. 
Skawe,  the,  8.  219. 
Skerry  vorc,  115. 
Skiddaw,  74. 
Skopia  (or  Uskup),  95S. 
Skopiiiy  444. 
Skutari.    See  Scutari. 
Skye,  Uland.  114 
Slaney,  river,  131. 
Slatina,  258. 
SlaTonia.    See  Sclatonia. 
Slave  C<>a»t,  469. 

River,  503. 

.SI cat.  Bound  of,  106b 
Sleswig,  iS:i. 
•— ,  isthmiu  of,  9. 

Slieve   Jiloom   Mountain*, 
129. 

Donard,  1S3. 

. League,  188. 

Sligo,  137.  139. 

Slyne  Head,  1S6. 

Smith's  Sound,  491. 

Smolensk,  S44. 24& 

Smyrna.  341. 

SiiKrcll  Yokul,  S8. 

Snake  Island,  or  Angullla, 


(Guadaloupe), 


Snea-fell   (Isle    of  Han), 

77. 
Snee-hctten,  17.  57. 
Sneek,  171. 
Sneeu-berg.  497. 
Snowdon,  SB.  76. 
Soar,  river,  79.  lOL 
Sobraon,  S71. 
Society  islands.  655, 
Socotra,  island,  488 
Soest,  «13. 
Sofala.  474. 

Bay,  484. 

Suisaonf.  158. 

SoleiinauD  Mountaint,  318. 
334. 

Solent,  the,  71. 

Soleure,  18U,  18L 

Solikamsk,  914. 

Solomon  klands,  658. 

Solway  Firth,  71. 

Somauli.  the,  441. 473. 

Somerset,  96L 

Somme,  IJS. 

Somo  Sierra,  pass,  57. 

Sondenflelds,  2S4. 

Sondersbausen,  814. 

Sone,  nver,  383. 

Soogari,  rirer.  388. 

Sonncnowtrlwf,  56. 

Sooora,  549. 

Soo-chow,  387. 

Sooloo  Islands,  488. 

Soor(7Vr«),34S. 

Soos  (Saia),  356. 

Sophia,  858. 

Sorata     (or     Aneohnma), 
mount,  586. 

Sorel  (or  WUUam  Henry). 

522. 
Soria,fi98. 
Souakin,  459. 
Soudan,  463. 


(St.  Lucia),  665. 

—    (St.  Vincent),  515.  505. 
Soukhona,  river,  88. 
.Sound,  the,  5. 883. 
Soungaria,  400. 
Soura,  river,  84. 
Sourabaya,  419. 
Sousah, 448. 
South  Australia,  6S7. 

Downs,  73. 75. 

Esk,  river,  116. 

^—  Foreland,  70. 
—  Mollon,  97. 

Orkneys,  660. 

Shields.  95. 100. 

Victoria,  GRl. 

Southampton,  97. 104. 

l»Und.  507. 

Water.  71. 

Southwark,  97. 
Spa,  161. 
Spain.  891. 
Spabtro,  196, 197. 
Spanish  Pe  ks,  514. 
—— >  peninsula  and  moun- 
tains. 16. 
——Town,  563. 
Sparta.    See  Mistra. 
Sfwrtet.  cape,  4JM. 
Spartivento,  cape.  8. 871. 
Spanledown  Hill.  111. 
Spcightstown,  564. 
Spencer,  caiie.  618. 
Spencer's  Oulf,  61L  687. 
Spey,  river.  117. 
Speyer  (or  Spires),  813, 814. 
Spexsia  (Greece),  865. 270. 

(lUly),288,88S. 

,  gulf  of,  883. 

Spires  (or  Speyer),  813, 814. 
Spithead,  71. 
Spiiibergen,  65D. 
Splugen,  180. 

,  pass,  55. 

Spree,  river,  904. 
Springfield  (Illinois),  548. 
— .  (Massachusetts),  541. 
Spurn  Head,  70. 
Stabroek.  See  Georgetown. 
Stade,  813. 
Siaflk,lsUnd,113. 
Staflbrd,  96. 
SUines.  9& 
SUley  Bridge,  95. 
Sumford,  97. 
SCanovoi  Mount^nt,  333. 
Stanley,  609. 
Sunstead,  588. 
Stani,  180. 
Staraia-Rusia,  944. 
Stargard.  804. 
Staro-Konstantinov,  844 
Sutesof  the  Church.  27& 
SUubbach.  the,  176b 
Stavanger,  834. 
Stavropol,  845.  iSO. 
Steep  Point,  610. 
SCelvlo,  mount,  IS.  55. 
Steppes,  the,  19. 838. 
I  Sternberg,  198. 


Stettin.  804,  805. 
Slettiner  Haff,  199. 
Steubenville,  541. 
Stewart  Island,  S39, 
Steyer,  192. 
Stirling,  184. 
Stockholm,  833. 
Stockport,  88.  96. 
Stockton,  95. 108. 
Stoke  upon  IVent,  96. 101. 
Stonehaven,  184. 
Stoney  Middleton,  83. 
Storm  Bay.  6.^8. 
Stornoway.  Vi4. 
Stuur,  river.  78. 80. 
Stourbridge,  96L 
Stourport,  9H. 
Strabane,  137. 
Stralsund.  S04. 905. 
Strangford.  lough,  187f 
Stranraer,  184 
Strasbourg,  153. 157. 
StrattonI  on- Avon,  96. 101  • 
Strath  Erich,  118. 
Strathbogie,  123. 
Stratheam,  183. 
Strathmore,  HI. 
Strathspey,  182b 
StreliM.  813. 
Stromboli,  31. 
Stromness,  HP. 
Stromsoe.  88. 
Stroud,  96. 

Struma,  river.  SSL  854. 
Stuttgart.  813, 814. 
Styria,  184.  198. 
Suck,  river.  130. 
Sudbury,  97. 
Sudriija,  389. 
Sudetic  mountains,  56. 
Sues,  351.  45& 

,  gulfof,  315. 

— ,  isthmus  of,  314.  485. 
Suffolk.  97. 

Sugar  Loaf  MounUin,  188. 
Suhl,  804. 
Suir,  river.  130. 
SuHtelma,  mount.  17. 57. 
Sulphur  Island,  385. 408. 
Sumatra,  325. 419. 
Sunartflnch,  l(/7. 
Sunda  islands,  38.1 
Sunda.  strait  of,  314. 
Sunderland,  95. 
Sundsvall,  233.  S34. 
Sungnum.  38a 
Superior,  lake,  505. 
Surat,  373. 

Surinam,  river,  580. 598. 
Surrey,  97. 
Susa,  356. 
Suse,446L 

Susquehanna,  river.  504. 
SuMex.  97. 
Sutherknd,  184. 
Sutld,  river,  383. 
Sveaborg,  844, 845. 
Svealard,  833. 
Swaff'ham,  97. 
Swale  river,  79. 
Swan  River.  615.  630. 
Swanlinfaar,  laSL 
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Swamea,  98.  301 

Bay,  71. 

Swaden.  89& 
Swilly.  kNifli,197. 
Svinemfinde,  9U6L 
Switierland,  174. 
Sjrcliar,  or  ahaoboi  (VA- 

loiM),  dtii 
Sjdney  (New  aaulh  Walaa), 

(Cape  Breton  Umd), 

BXJ. 
Syene  ( Ataoaan),  456. 
SylOellcn,  mnuntaiB,  SI. 
Syra,  Uland  and  torvn,  96S. 

S70. 
Syracuse,  or  fliraguta,  9B6. 

288. 
— .  (Untied  Matct),  541. 
Syria,  936.  MS. 
Syrian  Desert,  SSI. 
Syrtis,  great  and  little,  the, 

446. 
Sywah.  466. 
Syaran.  845. 
Siamo*,  xivmt,  197. 
Ssegcdin,  196, 197. 
Siigeth,  ig( 
Saunil,  mountaitt,  56. 


T. 

TBbawo,549. 
TrUile  Bay.  47V. 

Mountain,  4fl7. 478. 

Tabor,  193. 

— — ,  mount,  916. 

Tal>reei,  656. 

Tacaaae  (or  Atbaca),  tiver, 

490. 
Thdmor,  SM. 
TMwaa      (or      Formeta), 

Itland,  385. 398. 
TaC  river,  78. 
Tkfilelt,  446. 
Taganrog,  964.  998. 


Twua,  river.  95.  fi9SL 
TibiU,  or  OUheileb  fl 
Tain,  194. 
TajurTah,473. 
Taliht 

367. 
TalaTera  de  la  Bcfm,  998, 

999. 
Talcahumo,  604. 
Tallahassee,  541. 
Tsmar,  river  ( EEngland),  80. 
.  (Van  Diemen*8  I^nd), 

633. 
Tkinauve,4W. 
l^mauHpas,  48BL  518. 
Tsmbov,  944.  946. 
Tame,  river,  79i  101. 
Tampico,  548, 5491 
Tamworth,  96. 
Tsnanarivo,  486. 
Twgf er.  446. 
Tknjore,  375. 
Tanna,  Man^ 
Tsntab,454. 


Taowatte,  island.  €S& 
Tapty,  river,  323. 
Taral,  the,  36Ul 
IWanto.  W6k  987. 

.gwtfor.971. 

Tarakai  (orSagalicn),ialand, 

395.  415. 
Tarare,  Mont,  56. 
Tsnucon,  15SL 
TartMa,  1.S3. 
Tarbet  Nets,  106. 
Tarifa,  SM. 
— — ,  point  o^  4.  8. 
Tarim  (or  Bsffaeu),  river, 

394.400. 
Tarn,  15a 
-^,  river,  144. 
Tarn  et  Oaroone,  181 
Tamofal,  195. 
Tamoir,  195. 
Tarquino,  Pico  de,  515. 
Tarragona,  996.  90L 
Tarraaona,  998. 
Tarsus,  343. 
Tarury.    See  Mongolia. 

,  gulf  or,  314. 

TadikcMl,  4b6. 

Tasmania  (nr  VanDiemen's 

Land),  631. 
Tasman'a  PcBioaula, 

635. 
Twalsudoa,  981. 
TaUr-baaaidlik,  958. 
Tatra,nMHUit,  19.56. 
Tattah,  374. 
Taudeny,  469. 
TaiAiika,  the,  401 


Taunua,  aBoant,9l7. 
Taupo,  lake,  610. 
Taurida,  914.  947. 
I^nis,  aMuaC.918. 
Tavira,  9ue. 
Tsvistoclc,  97. 
Taroy,  991. 
Tawe,  river,  78. 
Tay,  firth  oT,  107. 

,  loeb,  118. 

—~,  river,  116. 
Taygetus,  aount.    Sfe  81. 

Taygpura  Channel,  580. 
Tchel(iang,393. 
Tcherkask,  944. 
Tchernigov,  944. 
Tchistopol.944> 
Tchoukcfal,  the,  41& 


Tohoudskoe  (or 

Uke,  96L 
Tpcs.  river,  79. 
Teffk,  river,  580. 
Tcgid,  lake,  8L 
Tsnama,  the,  990. 
Tehtmun,9Ba. 
TUraantepee, 

494. 

Telfy,  river,  78. 
Teign,  river,  78. 
Telgnmoutli,  97. 
Tiduoo,580. 
Teme,  river,  88. 
Temeawar,  I96»  197. 


). 


.  nver,  5CS. 
Tetisifk,  rtve 
Teplits,  1&8. 
Tequeo' 

566. 
Teroeira* 
Terek,  river. 
Tergiott, 


£i* 


■w»d),  ifie,  isi 

Tern.  rivw.  m 
Temafte,  ialaa4»  4SDl 

Terttel.SgB. 
Tesdicn.  198. 


T^«in.  or  Thcin^ 
-—>  »i»tr,  176. 
Jwiot,  riv«r.  117. 
Teviotdal«.  |ia  isl 
Tewkesbury,  96L  101^ 
Texas,  5S4,  549. 
T«el.  isUnd,  MR. 
Thame,  rtwr.  T9. 
Thames,  river.  75L. 
Thanet,Meoi;77. 
Tbaao,  iaiaid.  9aL 
Thcbea,  niioa  ot,  «!& 
Theiss  river,  S3,  lag. 
Tbeodosia,  or  ""  ~ 


ThennopyUe, 
Thessaly,  8S<2. 
Thetronl,97. 
Theux,  164. 

Thlan-alwvSIB.S33L 
Tbian-sban^ 


*kii> 


ThionviUe.  15& 
Thlrlemcn.  80. 
Thiva  (IViae). 
Thleewecbo  (or 

ver),50i. 
Tbolen  laiaad^  KK. 
Tbom,9B4. 

TbomeyUa(^77. 
Tborshavn.  991. 
Thousand  Islei^  U^  ^^t, 

Three  PDiBl^  esMt  < 
TYiree*  Riven,  S67 
ThnB,l8a 

.lakeecm. 

Tburaau,  180. 
TteMrtngai 
TYiuries,  137. 
Thur,  the.  973. 
Thufvo.  194. 
Thyatira,8i9. 


TiS«i7,  ITI. 

Tiii,ni«,ii7. 

Tii.k.a>«. 

TjnU>u««.,M& 

TiXi'.w"l^.^ 

TIdo,  MumI.  M5. 

Tlofht.  rt.er,  taS. 

T1pp«r«T.  in. 

TlK*.  \.U«d.  lis. 

Tc*X'h< 


T«Jl*,»tt. 

TonMr, "«. »' 
TgMi«i,l>>eii,im 

__  (Uolud  Stita^L  HI. 
Tni  illla  (Cnlnl  Antrin). 

(Ptni).  im. 

Tiiuleti,lbe,UB. 
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Uralsk,  £45. 

Ure  (or  Yore),  river,  79. 

Urge),  t«. 

UrKbendj,  405. 

Urghund.  river,  S59. 

Uri,  180. 

Uroe   (or  AuUagot),  Uke^ 

581. 
Um-lauqueD,fi06. 
Uruguav,  or  Banda  Orlcn- 

uie,  07.  noe. 

Urumljrah,  lake,  S34. 
Uwdom,  UUnd,  199. 
Uahanf   (or  Ooesuot),  U- 

Und.  29. 
U«k,  river,  78. 
Utkup(orSkopla).S5B. 
Utt-IJrLtbe,3S0. 
Utah,  lake,  &06. 
.—^  plateau  of.  436. 

,  territory,  534. 54S. 

Utica,  541. 
Utiia,  UUnd,  556L 
Utrecht,  171. 
Uabrldfe,  96. 
Uibeks.  ttoe,  40S. 
Uses  153. 


V. 

ValaU,  180. 

Valdai,  plateau  of,  19.  24. 

Valdlvia,  «K)4. 

Valenoe,  153. 

Valencia  (Spain),  893.  306. 

301. 
—  ( Venesuela),  695. 
Valenciennee,  149. 1^. 
Valentla  liUnd,  ISO. 
Valetta,8ga 
Valkan  Phm.  56L 
ValladoUd  (Spain).  S96,  £99. 
— ,or  Morelia  (Mexico), 

549. 

Valoiia,  or  Avlona,  £58. 
fi6U. 

ValparaiM,  604. 

Valtellne,  £8a 

Van,  347. 

.— .,  lake  of,  394. 

Van  Diemen'i  Land.  See 
TaimaniiL 

Vancouver  Island,  539L 

Vanlkoro,  or  Mantenio  (Re- 
cherche Island).  668. 

Vannes,  158. 

Vanua-Levu,  Island,  658. 

Var,  153. 

Vardar,  river,  Sa  £54. 

Varna,  85&  961. 

Vasa,94& 

Vaucluse,  153. 

Vaud,18a 

Vavau,  Island,  654. 

Vavltooa,  Island,  655. 

Vaxholm,  833L 

Vavgats,  l»land,  27* 

Veleta,  peak  of,  57. 

Vellki-Oustloug,  941 

VeUctri,881 

Venachcr,  loch,  118. 


Venasques,  pan  of,  57. 
Veod^,  153. 
Vendome,  154. 
Veneiuela,  5U3. 

,  gulfoC  493. 

,  mountains  of^  574. 

Venice,  880, 981. 
Venloo,  171. 
Ventuari,  river,  579. 
Vera  Cms,  549. 
Verdo.  cape,  483, 484. 
Verdun,  158. 
Verroen,  river,  888. 
Vermont,^.  541. 
Verona.  880, 'J81. 
Versailles,  153.  IS& 
Vervlon.  16JE.  164. 
VcM>ul,  153. 
Vesuvius,  mount,  13.   55. 

874. 
Vevay,  180. 
Viana,  306. 
Viasma,944w 
Viatka.  844. 
Viborg  (Denmark),  283. 

(Russia).  944. 

Vicenta,  880,  tBl. 
Vicb,8S8. 
Vicksburg,  548. 
Victoria  (Australia).  684. 
—  (  Hong-kong),  396. 

,  fort,  a33. 

harbour,  480. 

»—  land,  507. 

,  port,  645. 

,  river,  615. 

Vienna,  198, 193. 
Vienne,  153. 
~— ,  department,  154. 
Vigo.  888.  S02. 
Vilalne,  river,  155. 

,  river,  156. 

Vilcanou,  mountain,  586. 
Viliua,  river,  246. 
Viliui.  river.  388. 
Villach,  192. 
Villa  Bella,  590. 
—.-.  Franca,  888. 

Real,  3Q& 

Rica,  590. 

VilUrica,  mounUin,  586. 
VUleAranche  ( Aveyion),153. 

(Rhone).  I54w 

Villeneuve.  153. 

Vilna  (or  Wilna),  £44.  846. 

849. 
Vlmeira,d08. 
Vintlhya    mountains,    319. 

334. 
Virginia,  534. 641. 
Virgin  Islands,  567-  570. 
Virgin-Gorda.  island,  567. 
Virnwy,  river,  80. 

viceu,  an. 

Viao,  Mont,  18. 
Vistula,  river,  82. 199. 
Vitebsk,  244. 
Viterho,284. 
Vitim,  river,  388. 
Viti'Levu,  Island,  698. 
Vi(r«,  158. 
Vitry,  Ifii. 


<E- 


VHtnria^ 

VUuutliiigcn 
4ft}. 

( H«>llaDdV  Mi.  in 

Vladi.KAukaas.S5a 
VUdimjr.  Si«. 
Volcano  I»|jiaid,SY. 
Vol^m,  river.  Si.  SST, 
Volhynla^  9«4w 
Vologda,  SM. 
Volak.  d4& 
Volta,  river.  451. 
Voltas,  cape,  tStw 

Voitri,  aae. 

Volturno,  river.  C3.  3R 
Vorar1ber|e»  18S. 

V0RNI^,M4. 

Vosgcs,  153. 

<— .  mountaina,  14^  5&.  2-^ 

Vostani  (or  Middle  Cgvpr 

453. 
Vou-chao^ 


vr. 

Waag,  tiver,  196. 
Waal,  river,  167. 
Wabash,  river,  508. 
Waday.  or  Dar  Saley,  i£#. 
Wady  Halfii,  458. 
Wager,  river.  491. 
Wacnm,  193. 
WaUho,  river,  IS4iiV 
Waikato.  river.  640. 
Wairapara.  river.  €&k 
Wairau,  river,  640. 
WakeflekU  ^.  l<4w 
Walcbereo  laland,  £9.  leT. 
Waldrck,  90B.  9l4w 
WaldtUtter  See,  175^  1A\ 
Wale*.  7G.  97. 
Wallachia,  i52.  SS8.  SS. 
Wallanchooog  P^m,  jSS. 
Wallensladt.  180. 
WalsalU  9R.  U»L 

Walsingham.  cape.  494. 
Waltham  (or  Haioaali  Fa- 

rest,84. 
Walviaeh  Bay,  491. 
Wangaaul,  river,  GM. 
Wantage,  97. 
Warasdin,  196. 
Ware,  96. 
Warebam,  97. 
Warminster,  97* 
WarTa,46S. 
Warrington,  961. 
Wareaw,944.9f7. 
Warta,  river,  90& 
Warwick,  9b. 
Wash,  the,  71. 
Washington.  541. 
Island  (or  Onahonga. 

656. 
m^,  mount,  488.  514. 

territory,  5S4.  542. 

Wast  Water,  Kk 
Waterford,  137. 139. 
Waterloo.  164. 
Watroni,9& 
Wear,  river,  79. 
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l^Mrmouth,  95. 100. 
Weaver,  river,  80. 
Wediiesbury,  96.  101. 
'Weert,  171. 
AVcimar,  813.  81& 
^WeiMenfeU,  S0«. 
^WelUnd  c»nal,  519. 

,  river,  78. 

Wellesley  Ulaixlf,  611. 
'Wellingborough,  9& 
'Wcllingtoo      (Shri^Mhire), 
96. 

(Somerset),  96. 

—  (New  Zealand),  644. 

Channel,  493. 

■         mount,  63S. 
Well«(Nurrolk),97. 

(Somertet;,  96. 104. 

Welshpool,  88.  97. 
Wener,  lake,  96.  828. 
Wensum^  river,  lOS. 
Werra,  nrer,  S4. 
Wersclilts,  196. 
Wesel,  903.  906. 
"Weser,  river,  94. 
IVeat  Bromwich,  96. 

Indlet,  566. 

Westburj,  97. 
Westeras.  933. 
Western  Australia,  630. 
:    Western   Islands  (of  ScoC 
land).    See  Hebrides. 

I    lilanda,    or    Aiorea, 

309. 
Westmeath,  137. 
Westmoreland,  95. 
I     Weatphalia.  903.       • 
Westport,  157.  139. 
Westra,  island.  115. 
I     Wetter-horn,  ii5. 

Wetter,  lake.  S6.  SSS. 
I     Wexford,  137.  139. 
Wey,  river,  79. 
Weymouth,  97. 

;      Bay.  71. 

Whalsay,  island.  115. 
Wharfe,  river,  79. 
;      Wheeling.  5»1.  543. 
I      Whernside,  74. 
Whitby.  95.  103. 
"White  Mountaini,497. 

Whitehaven,  95.  103. 

WhiUtable.  102. 

Whittlebury  Forest,  84. 

Whydsh,  469. 

Wick.  124. 

Wicklow,  137. 

-— ,  mountains  of,  128. 

Widin.  258. 

Wielicia,  196. 

^iotbaden.  813.  917. 

Wlgan,  S3. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  77.  S7. 
I       Wigton,  124. 

Bay,  107. 

I       WilleiMtsdt,  570. 

William,  mount,  613. 

William  Henry  (or  Sord). 

Williiimsbury,541. 
^Villiam'■  Town,  696. 


Wilmington       (Delaware, 

U.  S.).  541. 
(New  CaraUna,  U.  S.), 

541. 
Wilna.    SwVilna. 
Wilson,  cape.  610. 
Wliuhire.  97. 
Wimmera,  district,  G9GL 
Winchelsca,  ifl.  103. 
Winchester.  97.  104. 
Windermere,  8U. 
Windsor  (England).  97. 
(New   South    Walci), 

(Nova  Scntia),  527. 

Forest,  H4. 

Windward  Island*,  56S. 
Wingen.  mount,  614. 
Wlnipigooa.  lake.  506. 
Winnipeg,  Uke,  506; 
Wintherthur,  18U. 
Wirkkworth,  96. 
Wlrtemberg.  See  Wiutem- 

berg. 
Wisbvach,  97. 
Wisby,  833,  834. 
Wisconsin,  .^34.  542. 
— ,  river.  Sin. 
Wismar,  8i3. 
Wissenibourg,  153. 
Witham,  river,  78. 
Witney,  96 
Wittenberg.  804. 
Wobum.  96. 
Wnguls,  the,  4ia 
Wolds,  t\>t.  71. 
Woirenbi.ltel,  S!5. 
Wotlaston,  lake,  504.  506. 
Wullin,  island,  199. 
Wolverhampton,  96. 101. 
Woodbridge,  97. 
Woodstock,  g& 
Wooimer  Forest,  84. 
Woolwich,  yn.  103. 
Worcester   (Enlgand),   96. 

104. 

(United  State*),  541. 

Workington,  95. 
Workaop.  96 
Worms,  813  SI& 

Head,  70. 

Worthing,  97.  104. 
Wrath,  cape,  8. 
Wrekin,  the,  75. 
Wrexham,  88.  H7. 
Wuler,  lake,  380. 
Wurteraberg,  9(7, 808.  213. 
Wunburg,8lS,814. 
Wycbwood  Forest,  84. 
Wye,  river,  8Ul 
Wymondham,  97. 
Wyraghur,  372. 

X. 

Xallsco,  549. 
Xarayes,  l.->.ke  cf,  .778. 
Xativa  (or  Sun  Felipe),  298. 
Xcnil,  river,  301 
Xeres  (de  la  Frontera),  £95. 
300. 


Xingtt,  liver,  580. 
Xucar,  river,  2S.  292. 

Y. 

Y,  river.  167. 17L 
YakuU,  the,  410. 
Yakutsk,  41 L 
Yaman,  mountain^fi7. 
Yang-tsse-kiang,  388. 
Yanlna.    See  JaiiUUL 
Yaouri.  465. 
Yapuriy  river,  580. 
Yare.  nver,  78. 
Yatkand,  401. 
Yarmouth  (England).  97. 

(Nova  Scotia),  586. 

Yam  Yarra,  river,  686. 
Yarriba,  469. 
Yarrow,  river,  116. 
(or    8an.poo),  river, 

384.399. 
Yavari,  river,  580. 
Yeh,  390. 
Yell,  Uland,  115. 
Yellow  Sea,  314b 
Yemen,  351. 
Yeoesei,iuiror,31i. 

,  river,  388. 

Yenl-basar,  858. 
Yenl.shcbr    (or    Larina), 

85&960. 
Yeou,  river,  432. 
Yeovil,  96 
Yesbil-Irmak,  343. 
Yola.  466. 
Yonne,  15SL 

,  river,  144. 

Yore  (or  Ure),  river,  79. 
York,  95.  lUO. 
— —  plain,  76. 

,  cape.  6ia 

factory  (or  fort),  598. 

,  moimt,  613. 

— —  peninsula,  oil.  687« 
Youghal,  139. 
Ypret,  168,  163. 
Yslay  (or  Uay),  GOO. 
Yssel,  167. 
YMengeaux,  154. 
Yucatan,  650. 
Ynkagirs,  Uic.  4ia 
Yukon,  river,  534. 
Yuna,  river,  561. 
Yung^ling  Mountains,  333. 
Yura,  river.  58a 
Yuuy,  river.  580 
Yverdun,  180. 
Yvetot,  152. 


Z. 

Zaeatcoas,  54SL 
Zagora,  mount,  55. 
Zagros,  mountaing  of,  3181 
Zaisang,  lake.  384. 
Zambeci,  river,  432> 
Zamora,  896. 
Zanesville,  541. 
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Zante,  {•bad  and  towD,  31. 

870.  S7L 
Zaniibar,  474* 
Zar«.  196. 197. 
Z«L  iiland.  aSfi. 
ZaiIaiid,MlaiMl,89.23S. 
Zelm,  Uland,  tf  1. 
Zodand,  17L 
ZelU.804 
Zelle.    &fC«UiL 
Zeogul,  ilvtr,  406. 407. 
45eiaibbaD(or  SamaiCBodX 
«  liTar.KB. 


ZcitML  814 
Zcttinie,  8GS. 
Zaylah.473. 
Zicrikaee,  171. 
Zirknits,  lake»  19*. 
Zituu,  S13. 81& 
ZbU-ouit,  941. 145. 


812. 
Zombor,  19S. 
Zoolaha,  the.  481. 
ZougiV  EiTcr,  4S3L  482. 


Zqf»  taa 


Zmrah.  lake.  991. 
Zutphcn.  171.  !<«. 
Zuydcr  Zec^  fiw  UK. 
Zvomil 
Zvarte 

ponlaXSUL 
Z«aU»m 
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AbaftaTennjFg  98. 
Actium,  fi6SL 
Adour,  river.  144. 
JEmilia,  964. 

Aidlu,  or  OusaUriMv,  3«L 
Afrdt  Moai,  12& 
AUMI,I8S 
Ancnim  Moor,  125. 
Arc,  river,  157. 
Areola,  888. 
Aritona,  535.  541. 
Atberton  Moor,  104. 
Auldearn.  1^. 
Augbrim.  1S9L 


Baroiwv,  L.  534^ 

Bellot  Slrait.  488. 

Ben  Bfme  (S.  Ui<t).  115. 

Benmoro.  or  Fair  Hcad,I8Bl 

Blenheim  (Nev  Zealand), 

643 
Blore  Heath.  104. 
Bochwell  Bridge.  1851 
Boulus,  Point,  3ia 
Bradoc  Down,  IM. 
Breton,  Cape,  404. 
British  ColunUa,  592. 

C. 

Cat,  I..  587, 568. 
ChalRrove,  1U4^ 
Charente,  river,  144. 
Corrientet.  Cape,  485. 
Croprcdy  Bridge,  104. 


D. 

Dacotah.  541, 548. 
Danger,  Cape.  623. 
Ore,  bridge  of^  I2Sl 
Dnimclog,  18& 


Edgccote,  104. 
EdgefalU.  1»4. 
EHemnere  Land,  SQ7. 
Eropingban,  104. 
Erria  Head,  196. 

F. 

Fenala,  8S8.  260. 
Filibeh.  or  FbiUpfioll,  9Ba 
Fllibi,  860. 
Fiumicino  (RubicoD},  river, 

885. 
Floddcn,  104. 

O. 

Orinnell  Land,  507.  GBI. 
Guichen  Bay,  630. 
GiueUhianr,  or  Aidio,  341. 


Haddenrig.  185. 
Halidon  Hill,  101. 
Hang.kow.  SM. 
Hang-jrang.  396. 
Kerrey,  Bay,  6S3. 
Hexham.  dS.  104. 
Homeldon,  104. 
Hopedale,  531. 
Homcattle,  104. 

I. 

Invercargill,  644. 
Inverlochy,  185. 
Ipawlch  (Aiutralia),  fiSi. 

K. 

Kalahari  dewit.  488. 
Kanagawa.  415. 
Kavaia,  itiu. 
Kennedy  Channel,  661. 


Kilsyth,  IM^ 
King  WiUtmi 
Kunersdorff, 


La  Hogoe,  tSS. 
Landand  aei 
Landen,  164. 
Langport,  19i. 
Langaidc,  195. 
lansdo^m,  1U«. 
Largs  18ft.  185. 
Ligny.  164,  165. 
Lupata,nMM 
Lutaen,90& 


MageUan,  Strait 
Magenta,  88& 
Marlboroogh   (Ki 

Und),  641 
Maryport,  95.  MHL 
MasacUn.54a 
Melville 
Miquelon,  159. 
Mistral,  the,  37. 
Mitel,  the,  37. 
Mohilev,  94«. 
Monsoons,  the, 
Montcbello,  88i. 
MoretoB  Island,  683. 
Mortimer's  Cro«B» 

N. 


Nain  (Labrador),  531. 
Napier.  644. 
Nepcan  Bay.  6SQ. 
Ncawied;9U3. 
New  Westnriastfr,  SSI 
Newton  Bistler,  137. 
North  flomerset,  Sfff. 
Nyann,iake,43%«4, 
Nyinycsi.  lake.  433: 


<t:L 
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o. 


>kak,  5.>1. 
>ttawa,  523. 


>a1cstro,  S82. 
*angani,  river,  iSS. 
■»ecl,  river,  fiSO. 
>*ontypool.  96. 
Port  Fftiry,  6.'6. 
Port  Pegasus,  &«. 
Port  William,  GU9. 
Prevesa,  "58 
Prince  ADiert  Laod,  507. 
of  Wal«a  LmuI,  507. 


Q«< 


■buid,  6SS 


I  Race,  cape,  491 
Ramiltes,  163  165. 
Rossbach,  SOS. 
RoundwaT  Down,  I(Hb 
Rowton  Heath.  ]04l 
Rubicon,  riwr,  iSSS. 
Runnjmead,  103. 


& 

Saint  Fi«UM,  101 
— ~  Pierre,  island,  159. 
Sedgemoor,  104. 
Scmflb.  ms,  161 
aenOguncCk  SSJ, 
SheriffVnuir,  195. 
Shire,  river,  43*. 
Shirwa,  lake.  433. 
SIrocoo.  the,  J7. 
Sltang»  river.  390. 
Solano,  the,  57. 
Solferiao,  S2K. 
Solway  Mom,  104. 
Sooiine.  river,  144. 
South  Shetland,  661. 
SUmiord  Bridge,  101 
Start  Point,  7a 
SteinMrk,  10,  161 
Stoke  ( Nottingham).  101 
Soadbrookc,  iftlaod,  623. 
Strathpefl^,  IISL 
101 


T. 

Tuifanylka,  lake,  432. 474. 

llen'tsin,  :fg7. 
TIppenmilr,  185. 
Trade  wiitds,  the,  647. 
7>ans-Taal  Republic,  479« 


y. 

Van    Renwlaer    Harfooar, 

fi61. 
Vermilion  Pass,  4»6.  514. 
Vichjr  15S. 
Vicioria  ( Mexico),  549. 
(Vancouver      Island), 

5S3. 

Falls,  432. 

VillafVanca  (Nice).  157. 
(Venetia),  2»1. 


W. 

Wsmambool,  6SB. 
Watlmg  Island,  569. 
Wicklow  Head,  1261 


Y. 


Z. 


Zomdorf,  SOS. 
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HUGHES'S  ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL,  POLITICAI-,  and  COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY;    17  AiUcoloored  Maps  mod  LeOerTCW 
Royal  8vo lirU. 

TIUGHES'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOaRAPHT. 
-"-*-  compriainf  8  coloured  Maps,  compiled  by  W.  Huohbs,  F.R.GA 
13mo U.W. 

ITUGHES'S  INTRODUCTORY  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEi> 
•'-'-  GRAPHT,  comprisinur  la  coloured  Maps,  eoffraved  on  sstcel,  ISoio.^lU. 

HUGHES'S  GEOGRAPHY  for  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL5. 
18U10 U: 

HUGHES'S    GENERAL    ATLAS    for     ELKMEKTAKY 
SCHOOLS;   la  Maps,  eni^ved  by  W.   Huohbs,  F.B.G.S.    i^«@- 
coloured 1«.  6^.;  ptain.  \*- 

SACRED  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

HUGHES'S  OUTLINES  of  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY  ai4 
H I  STORY ;  compriaioff  Palestine  and  the  acUacent  Bible  tAoda.    ik  ob 
12  coloured  Maps  ISxdo.4«.€^ 

nUGHES'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  BIBLE  LANDS,  containiag 
'^  12  full-coloured  Maps,  enxrared  by  J.  and  C.  Walebb.    Fcp.  btc  l«.C^ 

ARITHMETIC. 

TIUGHES'S  MANUAL  of  EXPLANATORY  ARITHMETIC, 
'^   includinfi:  numerous  carefully  constructed  Examples. . . .  Fcp.  9ro.  U.K 

TEACHER'S  COPY  of  ditto,  with  ANSWERS  to  the  Examples. 
Price 3«.«i 

ENGLISH  READING-BOOKS. 

TTUGHES'S  SELECT  SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  POETBT 
^^  Compritinir  Foems— 1.  Historical  and  Geofn^pbical ;  2.  On  the  LoT*«f 
Home  and  Country ;  S.  Labour  and  Proirress;  4.  Relstinir  to  tbe  8c«  v^ 
the  Sailor;  5.  On  the  Love  of  Nature;  6.  Of  the  Imagination  and  Faacr- 
7.  Religious  and  Moral 12n»o.S«.C^ 

HUGHES'S  SELECT  SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  PROSX 
Comprising  Pieces  relating  to—1.  Natural  Hiatory  and  OeoBrapfcT: 
9.  Biography  and  Civil  History ;  3.  Education  and  tbe  Progresa  of  ssodciv . 
4.  The  Sea  and  Muritime  Adventure;  5.  The  Imagination  and  Syinpatii«« 
Ailections;  6.  Science  and  General  Knowledge ;  and  7.  MisceUaneo«aa  Km*' 
ledge iScDo.  4<.<* 

London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  00.  Paternoater  Bow. 
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Lord  Buon'i 
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Bftksi.— TboBifle  kadthaHuiuid 

ncnrtd  on  Wood.  Ftp.  Bro.  M.  Sd. 
B«k«i.  ^  Sght  Tean'  Wander- 

W!Ui»«iiliiol»drt«tM.    8ro.li«. 

Buth.— Tnveli  «ad  DiMwveiiea 
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Bato.^]Ie)ttair  of  Captain  W. 
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Iw'Hid  u3y.<Uiiuraritad brill. 
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Black*!  Praetical   Treatise   on  | 

Brewtnc,  baud  on  Chemioal  and  Eoo- 
nomioal  PrindplM :  M^th  FomulB 
loT  PubUo  Brawen,  and  InilnMlknis 
ibr  PriTato  FamiliM.   8TO.10i.6d. 

Blame*!  BnejolopsdU  of  Bwal 

Sports:  or,  a  complete  Acoount,  Histo- 
ric^ Praotical.  and  Descriptive,  of 
Hanitng,  Shooting,  FisUnc,  Bartas. 
Ac.  Ntm  BeUUon,  revised  ana  oorreeted ; 
with  above  000  woodeat  ninstniftieiM, 
Indading  M  Subjects  tnm,  Designs  by 
JoHvLucH.  8vo.  price  its. 

BlooBifielA.«-T]&e  Greek  Testa- 
ment: with  oopions  English  Notes, 
GrUdoJ.  Philological,  and  Sxplaaatefy. 
Espscisjly  adapted  to  the  nse  of  Tlkeo- 
Io«lcal  Students  and  Ministers.  Rrfhe 
Bev.  S.  T.  Blookfiblb,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised.  S  v<u8.  8to. 
with  Map.  ££.  8s. 

Dr.  Blotpmlleld's  Oritieal  AiUMta^ 

tions  on  the  New  Testament,  being  a 
Supplemental  Volume  to  the  Nluh 
Edition.   8vo.l4a. 

Br.  Bleosfleia*B  OoUeg<e*  Sekeel 

Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament :  With 
brief  English  Notes,  chiefly  PhiloloirfflBl 
and  bplaaatory.  Seventh  EdUooa: 
wtdi  Mi4>  and  Index.   Fcp.  8vo.  7*.  ad. 

Br.  Bloemfield*B  OeUege  *  8eheel 

Lflodoon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  New 
BdllioB,  revised.  Fcp.  Bvo.  price  7s.  M. 

Boaeo.— The  Fhiloeophv  of  Na- 
ture: A  Svstematie  Trcaltoe  <m  the 
Causes  and  Laws  of  Katarat  PbenO" 
mena.  By  Hxhbt  8.  Bojun*  MJX, 
F.R.S.,  and  Q.S.    8vo.Us.  i 

Boyd.  —  A  Kaaual  te   JTaral 

Osdsts.   Published  with  the  saatotleB  ; 
and  approval  of  the  Lords  Commls-  | 
sloners  of  the  Adminl^r.    B^  Jonr 
M*Nbxu.Boti»,  Captain,  ILN.  Second 
Edition:    with  m  IUuetrali<ms  (U 
oolouiedX  Fcp.8To.lte.ed. 

Bonne.  —  A  Treatiie  ok   tke 

Steam  Emine,  in  ite  Application  to 
XBnee,  MiUB,  Steam  Nav&ation,  and 
Bailways.  By  the  Artisan  Club.  Edited 
by  Jmrnt  Bowsit.  a£.     New  and 

Katly  improved  Bdltloa;  with  many 
^tes  ana  Wood  Eurravlngs.     4to. 
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rteSalnaSerias  of  SssaTs  h.. 
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Bttnian.— Ohriitiaiiity  aad  Man- 

MndjUMir  Tlggliiiilum  and  Pranoete. 
Br  Bum  G.  C.  J.  Bvumr,  I).D., 
D.CLL.,  D.Ph.  Betas  »  N«w  Edition* 
eomotod,  n-oodtUad,  aad  attndad, 
of  Hiimit'hMmmd  kit  Jgt,  7  tob. 
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1.  Hippaljtiw aad  his  Age:  or.  th«  Bcfia- 
Biag*  aad  FrocMcto  of  Cbmtiuilty.  1 
Tob.  8to.  si.  Idt. 

S.  0«UiB«  of  th«  Philoflophr  •t  UBiTcnal 
H10IOT7  appttwl  to  LanfMffo  Md  RcU- 
afiam ;  ooAUiaiag  as  Accoa&t  of  th*  Al- 
plMtettelCoartRMW.   2Tob.aSc. 
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Buten.  —  LyrA     Gemanioft. 

TriMlaltd  flmn  the  Otrnum  by  Cathx- 
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Bbbmb.— Sgypt's  Flaoe  in  Uaip 

venal  Hietory :  An  Hietorieal  Inveetl- 
ntloOtinFireBooka.  ByBanmCCJ. 
Bnmv,  D.CX.,  D.Ph.  Tranalaled 
from  the  Oeraian  bf  C.  H.  GcymsuL, 
Esq.,  X.A.  With  many  lUustzatlooe. 
4  Tole.  8to.  £6. 8s. 

Buting.  —  The  Life  of  Jabei 

Banting,  D.O.:  With  Notioes  of  oon- 
temnoranr  Persons  and  Erents.    By 

his  Son,  TMOKAS  PBBCITAL  BVHTIHe. 

▼oL.  I.  with  I  Portraits  and  Vignette. 
2Mrd  TkonaamA,  poet  Sto.  7s.  6d.!  or 

i  8vo.  10a.  00. 


Baayaa*!   nignm'f   Progreat: 

WIttk  IK  DioetratioDe  eneravad  on 
Rteel  and  <m  Wood  from  OriglBal  De- 
signs br  Ckablu  BunrBR;  and  a 
Prelhce  hf  the  Ber.  Ckaxlxb  Kxkob- 
LST,  Beotor  of  Everslej.  Fcp.  4to. 
prioe  Sis.  oloth.  I 


BnifceL^— yidissttndaaofFamiliet. 

Bv  Mr  BmirABD  Binun,  Ulster  King 
or  Arms.  Fibm  and  Bmcomn  Sbbibs. 
croirn  8fOk  Us.  fld.  eaeh. 

Burton.— The  Lake  Besions  of 

Central  Africa :  A  Piotore  of  Explora- 
tion. By  RzcHAKD  F.  BuxTov.  Cap- 
tahi  H.lt.  Indian  Army ;  Feiloir  ud 
Gold  Medallist  of  theBoral  Qeogra- 
pfaloal  Society.  With  Ifap  and  nn- 
merooB  ntnstratioDSk  2  toIs.  8to. 
Sis.  00. 

Gaptain  Barton's  Jhnt  Footitepe 

itiBastAfrlea!  or,  an  Exploration  of 
Harar.  With  Mapa  and  ootottrad  Plates. 

8T0.18B. 

Captain  Burton's  Personal  Nar- 
rative of  a  Pilgriaags  to  KI  Medinah 
aadMeeoah.  AemdAIMoH.  revised; 
with  ookxired  Plates  and  woodcuts. 
2  vola.  crown  Svo.  Ma. 

Bishop  Batter's  8keteh  of  Xo- 

dem  and  Ancient  Geogzwhy.  New 
Sditlmv  thoroQghly  nrvMCwlth  enoh 
Alterattona  Introdnoed  as  oontlnai^ 
progrsesive  DisooveiieB  aikT  the  latest 
fnfbTuiation  have  midtred  neoesaaxy. 
Poafi8ro.7s.6d. 

Bishop  Butter's  Oenaral  AtUs 

ofModernandAnelentGaqgraphyj  eom- 
prising  Fifty-four  frll-oolottred  Haps  ; 
with  complete  Indices.  New  Edition, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  IxBproved.  Edited 
hytheAxlhoPaSoii.   Boyal  Mo.  9la. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  APovnter 

IMgeetof  the  Laws  of  England  Civil 
ana  Criminal:  with  a  Dictionary  of 
Law  Terms,  Maxima.  Statntee.  and 
JadidalAntlqnittee;  Comot  Tables  of 
AssesiBd  Taxee,  Stamp  Datiias,  Eidse 
Licensee,  aad  Poet"HoraeDtlea;  Poet- 
OlBee  Begidattans ;  aad  PrieaB  DIaei- 
pUne.  litb  Edition,  oomfirialag  the 
PnblicActoof  theSeesloalSIO.   ~ 


8vo.10s.6d. 


Fcp. 


TheCaUnetOaaefctesr:  APopn- 

lar  Bxpoiltion  of  AH  the  Coontries  of 
the  Worid.    By  the  Author  of  TAe 
Ftp.  8vo.  ISs.  Od. 


Calvert ««  The  Wile's  Kannal ; 
or,  Prayers,  Thmghta,  and  Songa  on 
BeveraTOocasioas  ef  a  Matron's  Lift. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  Gaitxbt.  M  JL  Orna- 
mented from  Deelgns  by  the  Author  in 
the  Btyie  of  Qasra  iMesAeM's  Awr<i^ 
BooJIr.   Cct»wn8vOblOB.6d. 
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Catlow'i  PmUur  Ooaeliology; 

r,  ttM  BlMUOBbiiMtflinagedaooord- 
to  the  Modem  9T>t«m:  With  a 
led  Aooocmt  of  the  Anima]*,  and  a 
complete  Deeoriptire  List  of  the  Famio 
lies  and  Genera  of  Beoent  and  FoesU 
SbeDa.  With  4iQB  Woodeota.  Poet 
8vo. 14e. 


ing  to 
detail« 


Cat!  and  Farlie'f  Book  of 

blema.— Moral  Bmblema,  with  Apho- 
riems,  Adagee,  and  Proverbe  oi  all 
Kattoni,  from  J.  Cats  and  R.  Fasux  : 
oomprieuis  00  drcolar  YUpMttes,  00 
IWl-Pleoes,  and  a  Frontiapieoe  oom- 
poeed  from  their  worke  hr  J.  Lbiah- 
TOW,  F.8JL.,  and  engraTea  on  Wood. 
The  Text  trandated,  Ae.,  bj  B.  Pxqot. 
Imperial  8to.  Sle.  Od.  doch ;  or  68>.  6d. 
bonnd  in  morocco. 

Coeil.  —  The  Stad   Farm;   or, 

Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Trat, 
theCimse.and  the  Boad.  Addzessed 
to  Breeders  of  Raoe-Horses  and 
Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  Te- 
nant Farmers.  By  Oicxk  Fep.  8va  6s. 

CeeQ'i  Stable  Praotioe ;  or,  Hints 

onTrainingforthe  Tarf.  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road;  with  Observations  on  Badng 
and  Hunting,  Wasting.  Raoe-Ridlag, 
and  Handioapping  ;  Addressed  to  all 
who  are  oonoeniea  in  Badng,  Steeple- 
Chasing,  and  Fox-Huntlng.  Second 
Edition.   Fep.  Sto.  with  Plate.  5s. 

Chapman.— Sittory  of  One taTU 

Addphua,  and  of  the  Thirtar  Tears' 
War  upto  the  Kin|Ps  DeeSi:  With 
some  Aocoont  of  its  Oondoaion  by  the 
Pesos  of  Westphalia,  in  1618.  Br  B. 
Chapxav.MJL.  8vo.  Plans,  Its.  6d. 

Clongh.— Greek   HlBtory  from 

Themistodes  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series 
of  lives  from  Platardk.  Revised  and 
arranged  by  A.  H.  Clouoh,  sometime 
Fellow  of  Orid  OoUege,  Oxford.  Fep. 
8vo.  with  44  Woodeats.  6s. 

Ckmington.— Handbook  of  Che- 
mical Analysts,  adapted  to  the  Unitary 
System  of  Notation.  By  F.  T.  Con- 
niQTOir,M.A.,  F.C.8.  Post8ro.7s.6d. 
Also,  T«Mm  qf  QuaUtaUM  Anafyti*^ 
designed  as  a  Companion.  Price  2s.  6d. 


Connolly's  SSstorj  of  the  Boyal 

Sappers  and  Miners:   Including  the 
Services  of  the  Corps  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  the 
BOMon 
vols.  8vo.  90s. 


Siege  of  Mba8t<^.   Stamd 
;  with  17  cdoured  Plates.   2 


Coaybeere  and 

and  Spiatles  of  6aiBt  PeHBl 
a  complete  Btosnplijr  d 
and  a  TranalaaoD,    of 
Inserted  in  Ghroi 
Aittioa,  revisMl 
several  Maps  and 
Plates.  Svob. 


The  OxiglBal  EM     _ 
as  nivitntUms,  i&  S  vvtls. 
BBBf  alio  be  had. 

Br.    Copland's 

PraettealMedidne ^ 

ral  Pathology,  the  Natniv 
mentof  DiaeMas,  IT    ' 

and  the  Disordars  esi. 

to  Climates,  to  S«z,  and  to 
Epochs  of  UJb;  with   m 
inroved  Formulas    of 
recommended.  Now 
8vo.  price  a.  lis.  cloUx. 

Bishop  Cotton's 

ttie  Doctrine  sad 

anUar.    Intended  aa  an  Ini 

Conflrmatlnn.  IthKcHtion. 

Gresj's  Enejrelopodia  of  Qfil 

Endneeting.  Historieal, 
andPractiaa.  IDostmted 
of  S,000  Woodoutn. 
revised  andeztended.    Sro. ' 


«b» 


ty 
I? 
■sifi. 


Crosse.  —  Kemoziala,   8einti& 

and  Literaiy.  of  Andrew 
Slectridan.   Edited  by 
PMt8vo.9s.6d. 

Crowe.— The  History  of  Fraaea 

By  Etbs  BvAira  Caovrs.     Im  Ffcfv 
Ydomes.  Vol.  I.8vo.  14*. ;  TotiJI.i^ 

Cmikshenk  ^"The  lalb  «f  air 

John  Fdsta(t  i]la«tratad  in 
of  Twenty^four  original 
George  Cnilkahank.    Ao    _ 
an  imaginary  Biography,  Iqr  _ 
Bbouok.   Royal  8vo.Ua.ed. 

Lady  Cost's  InTslid's  Own 

A  Odlection  of  Bedpee  from 
Books  and  varloos  Oountrisa.     Fep. 
8vo.t8.6d.  ^ 

The  Bey.  Canon  Bale's  Bomectie 

Littxrgyand  Family  CSiapteiB,  in  T«c 
PaitsTPABXl.ChnrdiSerrkseknaapto(l  i 
for  Domestic  Use.  with  Ftayars  jw 
EveirDBiyoftiie  Week,  aalaeied  from  < 
the  Book  of  Obmmon  Praarer;  Pait 
II.  an  mpropriate  Seenon  for  Xveqr 
Sonday  m  tne  Year.  Po«t  4to.  Ste. 
doth :  ns.  6d.  calf  s  or  6Qa. 


{Tkb  Painr.v  CaariAni.  VU. 


lOv.6^ 


PUBLISKSD  BZ  X0N61CAK,  GUSXy,  AHD  00. 
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{j  Tha  Bead. Shot;  or, SfortiBaa'a 

i  CoB^lato  Oold*;  beinr  a-TliiUiMOii 

g  tlMU«»offchtOun,witoB»dliiMntai7 

I  and  Finiahing  LaiMBft  in  Um  .Ait  of 

g  Shoolinff  Oanift  of  all  kinds;   Dog. 

,  toaaldnr.  PlvmMlHMlini,  fta     ^ 

|i  KABXSKAjr..  Top.  8vo.  wltE  6  lUuitn- 

f         tfOUaJa. 

:  Do  la  Bm*i  I^oatiio  on  Xloo* 

trioity  in  Theory  and  Practios.  Traaa- 
I  latodfi)rtlMAathorbyC.V.WAUUB. 
>      F.B.S.    S  Toll.  8vo.Woodcuta.£S.  13s. 

k  Domo]uoh.—4toTeB  Tears'  Besi- 

'      danoo  in  tha  Great  Deaarta  of  North 
^      America.   Qr  the  Abbs'  Dohbubob. 

With  a  Map,  and  about  Sixty  Illostra- 

ttooa.   STola.«TO.£l.lte. 

Abbe'   Bomoneeh'e  IDiiioiiary 

Advantiues  in  Tcdcm  and  Xaxioo :  A 
Peraonal  Narrative  of  Six  Tears*  8o> 
joora  ia  those  Begiona.   8vo.10s.6d. 

The  Eolipie  of  Faith ;  or,  a  YMt 

lo  a  Briiaions  Soeptfc.    lOtt 
Fop.  8fo.Saa 


Befonee  of  The  Eelipoe  of  ««».•, 

bjr  its  Aathor.   3d  JBdUion,  revlsad* 
Fop.  8to.  St.  0d. 

B^hemBra'iBaadbookofinglisg; 

tiaffihing  JFTj  ftBhiim,  TralUn^jBiittoMi 
Fishing.  SalmoDAhingTwith  the 
Hatand  aiatofy  of  Rivcr-Flah,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Cafcohiiw  tham.    With 
Woodoota.   Fop.  era.  bb 

Ephemera'i  Book  of  the  Balmoii : 

The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Praolioe  of 
^.pidiing  for  Salmon;  IJstaofgood 
Safanoa  Fuea  fbr  erery  good  River  in 
the  Bmpire ;  the  Natoiallilstary  of  the 
SahBoo.  ita  HaUta  deeoribed,  and  the 
best  wajr  of  artiflciaUf  Breading  it. 
Fop.  8vo.  with  ooloured  Plates,  14b. 

Fairbiim.-^  Treatifle  on  WUa 

and  MlUwork.     By  Wxllux  Faib- 
baxbb.  F.B^S.,  F.G.8.  WithunmeroQs     irkA 
lUoatrntlona.  tvolB.Svo.  [IktteirMi.     -^'" 

FairbeinL«— Treeful  Infonaation 

for  Bncineara :  AFIrst  Series  of  Leo- 
tvna  cUiTeredto  the  Woildng  Engi- 
Been  of  Torkahire  and  Lancashire. 
By  WXfiLIAM  Faibbxzbb,  F.B.8.. 
F.a.S.  TMr*  JMMmi  :  with  Plates 
aBdWoodonta.   CivwnSvo.  10s.  60. 

Sboovb  flflBimof  F^iBBiAiBV'aUae- 
MlnformalloB  for  Inginears,  uniform 
wlththe  ^  -r-«     .    . 


Flalkeaer.— -Bttdaloa;    or,   the 

Cansea  and  Prlndpleo  of  tha  BaeaUeBoe 
of  Oreek  Scolptore.  By  Bdwbbd 
FAX.KBBXB,  Member  of  the  Archsolo. 
ftoal  Inatitutes  of  Borne  and  Berlin. 
Wim  nomerous  IllastrattoBs  and  t 
MiMlallloBS  from  theAnllqoa.  Boyal 
8T0.4II. 

Falksaer.— Xaeeimt  of  Olaeeieal 

Antiquities :  A  Seriesof  Thirty-flveBs- 
aaTs  on  Aneient  Art^  various  Writers 
adted  by  BowABB  fauebbbb.  With 
a  Plrtn  and  many  Woadeota.  Im- 
perial Svo.  408. 

Forester's    Sambles     in     the 

Uandaof  ConriauaBd  aaidfadBj  With 
Kotiosa  of  their  HistmytABtlanUisa. 
andpreaentConditiaB.  WIthoolonnd 
Map;  and  numerous  niustrations  from 
Dtm^iuh  by  Lieut<CoL  M.  A.  Bid> 
dnlph«Bj^   Impsrial8vo.ftok 

Letters  of  ffir  A.  ^8.   Fkaaer, 

K.C.B.  Commanding  the  Boyal  Horse 
Artillery  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Uiwton :  Written  daring  tiia  Penin- 
aularandWatarlooCUnpirigBa.  Bdited 
by  Majob^Ibbbbai.  Sabihb,  BJk.  ; 
With  Portrait,  8  M^m,  and  Plans. 
SvoilSa. 


Freeman  and  Balvbbi-^UooBzy: 

Ita  CUma,  HIatory.  •ad  PrBotlee. 
Bvthe  Bev.  O.  B.  Fbbbkab.  Kjl. 

r  Peregrine'*  of  the  FMd);  and 
Gaptain  F.  H.  SALYor.  Post  8vo.  with 
Woodcut  ninstrationa  team  Drawings 
byWoU;inioelQa.6d.olokfa. 

Qanreft.^JTanrels  aadXjrsteries 

of  Inatinct :  or,  Curiositios  of  Animal 
Lifo.  By  (jBOBiiB  ftftBBarr  Aaswt 
BaUMN»,  improved.   FQp.8vo.4i.6d. 

Oilbast's  logio  of  Banking:  A 

Fasniliar  Bxpesltlan  of  tha  Prtodples  I 
of  Reasoning,  and  their  ApnHaatJOB  to  ' 
the  Art  and  the  Science  af  Banking. 
Iteo.  with  Formltk  11a.  6d. 

Works  of  Oliver 

OoldaBiilth.  Bdll0dtarBOI.*OWOCIBBBT. 
Saq.  mu8lrBtedbyWoodBi«i«rinn, 
from  Dedgna  by  Members  of  the 
BtoUng  dubw  Squan  erowB  8n>. 
clotii.  81s. :  morocoo,  £1. 16e. 

Goodeve.  —  The    BoTnents    of 

Msohaniam,  deslgaed  for  Stadests  of 
AppUad  Mschantna,  By  T.  M.  Goos- 
BTB.  MJl..  Profosaorof  Natural  Phila- 
M»hy  in  King'a  OoUege.  Posi.Svo. 
with»)6FigmB0h6B.6d. 
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new  W0BK8  AND  VXW  ZDmOHS 


Oofte.^— A  Vfttnralist'i  tkjovni 

in  Junalea.   By  P.  H.  Goon,  Esq. 
,       WIthPlatM.   IH»i8T0.14g. 

i  Qreen.— LivM  of  the  FxinoMnt 

of  England.  By  Mn.  Mjibt  Anri 
SrasBn  Ghsxv,  Editor  of  tha  £«M<r» 
^Jtoyoloiid/ZteieHoMLodiw.  With 
Bimiaroiu  Pwtndta.  Oomplele  In  6 
▼ds.  pott  8?o.  lOo.  6d.  oadu 

GieyMiL— SelMtioiui  from   the 

OorroHMmdoaoo  of  R.  E.  Qmvnov,  Esq. 
Edltad  by  the  Author  of  Tkg  .abUpM  ^ 
.FMtt.  New  Edition.  Grown  8vo.  7a.  6d. 

OroTO^-Tho  QoRttUtion  of  Phy- 

■leal  Foroaa.  Br  W.  R.  Oboti,  Q.a, 
M.A.    TMrdEdUhn.   8V0.78. 

Chuney.— 8t  Lonii  and  Henri 

IT.:  Bolnff  a  Saoond  Sarlaa  of  Hiato- 
rioal  Sketohaa.  By  tha  B«y.  Jomr  H. 
GtJBHXT,  Mjk.   Fcp.8yo.ea. 

EreningSaoroations;  or,Samploi 

ftom  the  Laotaro-Boom.  Edilad  1^ 
Bay.  J.  H.  OvKirxT.   Grown  8yo.  6a. 

CKdlt'i  Xnoyelopndia  of  AnM- 

teotore.  Uiatorloal,  Theoretioal,  and 
Praodeal.  Bv  Joans  Owilv.  Widi 
more  thanl,000  Wood  BngrsylngB.  firran 
Daaigna  by  J.  8.  awz£T.   8yo.tfa. 

Hamilton.— JtemlniieeiLoes  of  an 

Old  Sportaman.  By  Oolonal  J.  M. 
Mi-Kii/roK,  K.H.,  Author  of  TraoeU 
to  tk9  Interior  of  ColuwMa.  2  vola. 
poat  8yo.  with  8  Uluatratlona,  18a. 

Hare  (Arohdeaoon).i~The  life 

of  Luther,  In  Forty-cisht  Hiatorical 
Ennayinga.  By  GuasjLy  KOiria. 
WlCb  Ezptaoatiooa  by  Arefadaaoon 
Hau  and  BrauriTAX  WnncwoMW. 
Fop.4to.S8B. 

Har&rd.— UfeofXiehaelAngelo 

Buonarroti:  With  Tranalationa  of 
many  of  Ua  Poama  and  Lotten  :  alao 
Mam^ra  of  Bayonarola,  BanhaaU  and 
VittoriftOolonna.  By  JoHii8JiiLiK90BB. 
Em.,  D.G J..,  F.R.S.  ttooond  Edition, 
revlaad;  with  »  Plataa.  t  yola.8yo.  16a. 

Qlnitrationa,  Aroliiteetnral  and 

Pictorial,  of  tha  Genius  of  Midhael 
Anmlo  Buonarroti.  With  DaaoriptiaaB 
m  file  Plataa,  by  tha  Oommandatora 
GAjrnrj:;C.  B.  Coomau^  Baq.JUL ; 


and  Table  lUk; 
TonuB  Sportaaiaa 
yola.9ro.PortaBit, 


taoiaau    Itcv 


Fldd.   ByHAxxT. 
litm;  with  tPlataa, 

Harry   HieoTer.  —  FkMtMiI 

Horaemanahip.    Am 
2  Plataa.   Fbp.8yo. 


Harry  Hieo^or.— The  Podkitnl 

the  Stod;  or,  PractieBl  wiwf  qb  te 
Xanagement  of  tha  Stable.  atfJHfeet. 
Fcp.  8yo.  with  Portermft^  5a. 

Harry  Ke0T8rw~Th«  ttad,  fct 

PraetioBl  Puipoeaa •■m^  riii  rfl    IKft 
Being  aOnide  to  the  Ghoaee  orafioev. 
SdiSMra,  with  S  Plates.    F^^ 

Hartwig.  ^  T1i6    8ea    sad  i& 

Uving  Wottdanb     Qy   Dr. 
Haxtwio.      With  mniKni 
Bnaraylnga,  and  a  naw  aertaa  of 
traaona  ui  C3ut«no-xyl 
original  dcaigna  by  Hen 
phreyi.   8yo.l8a. 

Haaiall.— Adnlterationf  Betel- 

ed ;  or.  Plain  Imtracteoa  ibr  tte  0^ 

ooyaty  of  Frandain  Foodaad . 

By  AM'UUH  HiUi   HAflBjki 
Lood.,AaalyBtof  2«a£anaif  «a 
Conuniaaion,  and  AiithQr<ir  tha  ^i 
of  that  Oomndaa&on  pnblMHd 
the tiUe of ftood owd  tSjSSrm^mm 

S4**,J3W  «Sf«„*»«  *Md.  ia  »r«bpcM 
.)   With  228  Illaatr»taaiiB.  aa 
on  Wood.   Crown  8yo.  IT^Ted. 

Sr.  Haaeall'i  Hlstozy  of  tlM 

tiah   Fraahwalar    i' 
Deecriptiana  of  the 
IMatomacan.    %  yola.  8vo. 
Plataa,  iU.  15a. 

Col.  Hawker'e  InatnftotinM 

Toung  SportauMn  in  all  that 
Guns  and  Shooting.  Uth  & 
viaed  by  the  Anthor'a  Soai. 
W.L.ulwum.  Wlth-^ 


M^ 


ti 

r. 


andWoodcuta.   Sq.  crown  8v«k.  ISa. 


Haydn'i   Book   of    IHgnii 

Oontaining  BoDa  of  thaOfllSl  P 


jfii^^Siifsa^*^ 


and  Xn^o^d,  from  the  . 
ripdato  thaPreaeBtTtano.    .„ 
with  the  Boyereigna  of  EaffapeL 
«ha  Foimdatioa  of  thatr  nmesm 
Stataas  tha  Pean«e  aad  NoSSr  ^ 
Great  Britain.  AeTW  fta.^^ 


r  lABaUAS,  SBIRK,  iXO  Oi 


Sir    John    HmmIwI^    Xiut* 
Hill.  ^  naveli    in    Porn    ud 

Ucilni.     BTa.B.HlLI..&q..Antbllt 


uningUu  Aln;  WHfaJbe  Aleut  oT 
Hool*  Boh.  I^r  Tm(m.  vTulwcaun, 
Biinimc4l-Uw.   PiiMho.llh.Al. 

Hind.  ^RamtiTa  of  tha  Cuw- 


mntt  on   Btiqnatt*   ud   tho 

UlMior  SoclfR:  WHll  ■  Qlniia  u 

BiTHiblu.     ifew  Edttkn,  nrlMd 

I      ^  W^ton.)  hj  ■  I*u  q(  Bnk. 

!  Horn,— Tho  Taraoitj  of  tha 

I  Book  ar  Onuali:  wlUi  uu  lu»  ud 
ChiiKUt  oT  tht  Inniind  Hluailu. 
Br  Iba  Hh.  Wuuui  r.  Houa. 

Eollud.— Htdlsti  VotM    uid 

RiCMIiw.   bUrHmniBoLun, 
■IJ>,F.&8.,  jEc.  Phjildu ■■ 


81t  K.  Holland'*  Cluvtan    on 

Hnlikl  PluilakKT.  bondail  ibiitw  on 
ClupMn  ooDUluad  Is  MKUttlSiilm 
<mi  atHtaOamM.    Pi)>t8TB.8l.M. 

Eookn'*  (BU  T.  I.)  Fonolu 

Onlito  to  Uh  BdjU  BoUdM  (tardBni  ot 
Knr.  with  mini  Woodnn.  Mdu.U. 

Hookar   ud    ArnoK't  Britfih 

nora;  oomptiaiiig  tito  Fbnoonmoai 
or  FluwarlniE  Pluu,  vd  Uu  rerni. 
StTtnlh  BdTlIni,  i^  naunniv  n- 
niw  lUumUn  or  ttu  UulwUUnu 
PuuiH.  itu  ConpotlU  Fluti,  tbe 
otimm,  ud  Uh  F«».  lilDO.WUllU 
nMiTlta.!  wilh  tht  ntu»  oDloot*], 

Horna*!  Introdnotion  to  tile 
CrlUcil  BtBd;  and  KooHlidaa  o(  tlw 
Uoir  BcripturH.  iVMt  .^M«^  »- 
TVH,  wTTvctod,  Bad  bnw^t  down  bo 
Ui(  nMml  UnHL  SdlUdln  Ita*  BtT. 
T.   IlitTWILL    Ho>Bl,    fi.D.    (tH* 

PllDUDI  TusiLUa.  LL-D.  Wllh 
(  MiiH  ud  M  vunntH  ud  raort- 

bUh.     tTOl..8lO.«.ll..Sd. 

HmM.^q&  Compmdlou  Intro- 

doatiBtatluMiidTDftlHBIU*.   Bt 


T.  HuTwiLL  Ham.  B.1 

UOD,  Willi  Mmi«,«B.  ifio.H 


Hofkyni.— lalpft ;  or,  tha  Chio- 

-■-'" -'■OwPum :  An  AfiinilBinJ 
».  Bj  CunsM  Wm 
n,KH.  Fouitii  Edition.  With 
euU  from  Dillcill  by  Gioiai 

Bow«id.—Atlil«tia  Md  Orm- 

u«lo  Knni—     — '■■■  "   "■— — 

ll«,udiDi 

{gSfS^Sd.- 

•Tb 

Ho'  _ 

diuil  llDH. . 

Hovttt  —  lalluMttn,     the 

'•  Hm>:  A  Sdct  o<  Awtn- 


aUTUUH  Qnmiut 

TkCdUMoSra^.] 


PriiH»CoBHi(t,  I     EdUloo, 


B>Arii.uuiH. 


>lnOu.   Cnnra 
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vxw  WOBXB  ijm  mw  XDinaara 


W.Howitft^nMtttoBmiiirlHiUe  | 

Pbuair  Old  ^Bi.  BaM^Field*,  aid 

in  EasHih  Htetory  uid  Fomr.  with 
aboiUMWoodKnsnvliiga.  NtmBdi- 


Httttfi 

ite 


OBligkKB 


WUUam  fiawltCi  Boil's  Oo«a* 

tor  Book:  Beins  the  BaiJ  Lift  of  a 
OtoBbrr  Bof,  imttcB  hr  hImMlf ;  a- 
hibtttnsiUtiiAAaiiJMmenti,  Plearara, 
and  Pnnoitiof  Children  fai  the  Coim- 
tzy.  Wilb M ¥Foodcat8.  F9.8TD.te. 

WUfiaaBowUt't  Eiini  Ufo  of 

. with Woodcate bTBcirkk 

rwuiUiBS.   lledlam8T0.11a» 

The  Abbe'  Hue's  Work  on  the 

Ghlaeee  Bmp4i»,  fraiid»d  on  Fomten 
Tean'  Travel  and  Beiddence  in  China. 
Feopiya  BditSon,  with  2  Woodeut 
Illnrtnllona.  Crown  Sro.Se. 

BvdioB^s  Bxeoutdr'B  Qhilte. 
Kewand  imprwed  Edtfloas  wiltottie 
Statutes  enacted,  and  ^the  Jodidal 
Dedilona  pronoimoed  sinee  the  last 
Iditlon,  inoofporated.   Fcp.8T0.0B. 

Hudson's  Plain  Direetions  finr 
[Willa  in  eanftRiDit^wtth  the 

few  Edition,  oorreeted  and  re- 

Ttsed  1)7  the  Aothor;  and  vradiflallr 
illnatraiEed  by  Speoimena  ofw  ills  am- 
tainlng  many  rarletiee  pf  BwiUMta, 
also  Kotea  of  Caaee  Judldally  decided 
ftinoe  the  Willa  Act  cunainfeDopmf 
tlon.   Fop.  8to.  Si.  6d.. 

Hudson  and  Konnedy^s  Assent 

of  Mont  Blano  by  a  New  Route  ud 
Without  Goidee.  &ooiuiXdMe»,witk 
Plate  and  Map.     Poet  8to.  Sa.  6d. 

HTD^oldr»ConBOS.  Translfl^ad, 

with  the  Anthor't  anthorlta'.  by  Iba. 

SAsm.  VOM.  I.  ■»*iK^l*"?* 
Hal»*«f«wn  eaeh^eewed :  8e.  6d.eMfa, 

doih :  or  in  post  8vo.  12s.  caoh,  dklh. 

Vol.  III.  poet  8to.  12a.  6d.  cloth :  or 

iniemo.  Parti.  2e.6d.  sawed, afc.«d. 

doth :  and  Part  II.  8s.  sewed.  4s.  doth. 

Vol.  IV.  Paw  I.  poet  8to.  ISs.  doth  j 

lOmo.  7b.  6d.  doth. 

Hnmboldfs  Aspoeti  ofVatvro. 

Tmslated,  with  the  Author's  antho- 
rltr»  by  Mrfc  8ABnr».  lOmo.  price  fle.: 
or  in  2  Tola.  8a.  6d.  eaoh.  dotti:  2fc  Od. 
each,  sewed. 

Hmnphroys.— -Parables  of  Our 

Lord,  illuminated  and  oraamentad  to 
the  rtyie  of  the  Missals  of  the  Ksnaia- 
saaoe  by  H.W.  Huwmbts.,  8<|unre 
ftp.  8td.  tU.  in  maeeiTecarred  eoveri  j 
or  8Qa.  boond  in  monwro,  by  ^iOroay. 


8n>.10a;ed. 
Hunter.— Introdnetum  ti  tie 

to 

ieal    St« 


Sxam^ManC _. 

4p]ivl9ir>TU,  M.A.    l^BO.^ 


HatffiWii  bom's 

WeatomAMoa:  Wlifc»Bep«»* 
Pecnliarltiea  of  Trade  np  tha  «"2 
the  Bight  of  Biafrm.    PMt8ra8kCd. 

Idle's  Hints  on  Shoetiag,?^ 

to^  F^h- Water  Loete  of  »3»^ 
Fcp.  8to.  Se. 

Htt.  Jameson's  Two  Lietoxwe 

the  Sodai  SmpkonMBla  of  W^^ 
Sbt$n  of  Charitir  mnd  theC^*"*" 
itfLabom'.     NewEdit&oo.   F9-^ 

Xrs.  JaBesos*s  Logonds^^ 

Salnta  and  Mkitrra,  as 
Ghilatlan  Art.    TUrd 


17Slditi:«sandnirw.»^';-"„  ^ 
cute.   2  Tols.  square  cRywnSvs.lU'"^ 

■n.  Jomeoott^s  Lsg^ads  sHto 

MouMtte  Ordsn,  av  remwalM  b 
Christian  Art.  Seeoiid  Bfltia^ 
larsed  jwith  11  Btcfatneaby  *i*flf 
andaBWoodoote.   Sq.  mm»f^^ 

Us.  Jiameaott's  Logoads  U^ 

y$^Atmnm,  «■  fwi«BSBlad  in  Ctovf* 
Art,  SeoondSi^aiLOQRXisdaB^^ 
largad;  with27IM^iig9aiidlBW«)« 
Engravittfa*   Square  crown  Bro.  v> 


Book  of  Thoo^ts,  M 

dea^  OrigiMi  and  ka—v^»»    -v,^ 

ISSkmi  wIthBtehiniaaadWoodMlA 

Crown  8to.  price  18s. 

Jaqnemet's      Cbrondlegy    ^ 

SchooU:  Contatoin«,tiai  nwsti^ 
taut  Oataa  of  General  HlatoiT.  1^ 
cai,  BodeelastiGal,  and  LitenuT*  7^- 
the  Craatian  of  ttw  Worldto  tbsco^  <A 
the  Tear  18S7.   rep.8TO.as.6d. 

Lord  Je&ey*s  OontribntiOBi  ^ 

Hie  Edtoboivh  Beriew.  A2r«v^: 
tlon,  eompleto  hi  One  VqIobm,  vns 
Portrait  and  Vlsaatte.  8«ntean«^ 
8T0.  Sta.  doth;  or  SOi.  oall-Or  iS 
S  Tola.  8to.  prica.tfa. 


PVBLIBHSD  BT  LOVfl-lCAV,  OSBUT,  AJSD  00. 
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BMiop  Jeremy  Tiqrlor'B  Entire 

Worlest  With  Lift  by  Btohop  HnxB. 
BcFTlaed  aad  oorreetod  \if  tbe  Bfor. 
C.  F.  Bdsv.  Mbvroom^etoin  10  voli< 
8to.  price  10s.  Od.  eaeh. 

KaaA*e  Wienderlnge  ef  aa  irtiet 

amone  the  ludlaiM  of  Korth  Amorim  | 
troax  Cuuhda  to  VuiooaTer's  Iibuid 
and  Oneon,  tbrouefa  tiu  HudMn'a  Bif 
Company's  Territory,  and  baek  again. 
WltH  MWp,  ninstrattonB  in  Colottra, 
and  Wood  Kngravinsa.   8vo.21k.. 

Xemble.^The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land: AHlitMy  oftlM  En^iahCom* 
monwaatth  tiU  Um Oon^niMfc.  By  J.M. 
2voib.8TO.28a. 


Xeitii  JoluiBton'i  IMetionflay  of 

OeographT,  DaaerlptlTo.  PhyalaBl,  Star 
tistioid,  and  Hiatorical:  Fonmxtfa  com* 

Slete  CkoMnl  Gaaatteer  of  tha  World. 
'Mrd  Sdmom,  jrarlaad  to  AprU  1880. 
pagw,  eominialng 
ofFuaea,  8vo.  90a. 


In  1  ToL  of  1,300 

about  50,000  Namaa 

doth;  OK  half-bound  in  nuaia*  3Sa. 


EeBteven.^A  Uannal  of  the 

Domeatic  Praoliea  of  Hedidna.  B7 
W.  B.  KssTSTur,  F.B.C.8.E.,  Ac. 
Square  peat  8iro.  7a.  6d. 


end  Bpenoe'ff  Introdnotien. 

to  SmtomdofT';  or.  Xlamanta  of  tfaa 
Natural  HUtorj  or  Inaacta:  Oompria* 
ing  an  Account  of  Noxioaa  and  UaaAil 
Insects,  of  their  Matamorphoeea,  Food, 
Stratagema^  Habitations.  BodaOaat 
Ifotlana,  Koisea,  H/bamatun,  Instinct, 
Ac.  Secentk  Bmtton,  with  an  Appen- 
dix relatiye  to  the  Oriisln  and  ProgiPQaa 
of  the  work.   Grown  8to.  6a. 

A  Lady^B  Tonr   round  Xente' 

Rosa ;  with  Yiaita  to  tha  Italian  Tallnra 
of  Anzasca,  Mastalone,  ramaano,  Sasia, 
Lys,  Challant,  Ajoeta,  and  Ooi.-ne.  With 
]iq>.  4  lUuatrafeiona  from  SlMkitaaa  by 
Mr.  Q.  Barnard,  andSWoodauta*  Post 
8T0. lis. 

Lardner*i€abmei  Cyokqpadia  of 

Ulstorj'.  Bicnairiiy,  Llftaratura,  tha 
Arte  and  Sdanosa,  Natiizal  Hiatory, 
andMsnuikcturea.  A  Seriea  of  Original 
Works  br  Bmvsvv  Wsxnu*  Cobb- 
dele  in  182  Tola.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vignatta 
ntlas,  price  £19.  19b.  doth  latUrad. 


The  Works  ispiafelfv  in  aln^ 
VduBiea  or  Seta,  prtoa  Sa.  6d.  eadi 
Volomv,  cloth  lettered. 


Latham.  —  The   Engliih    Lan- 

ffoage.  B7l^G.LAnjui.lf.AaM.D., 
F.it.S.,  Uite  Proftaaorof  the  Bncllah 
Language  in  UnlTerdty  GoUegaTLosi* 
don.  Fooxth Bdition.  8Tol8;9faaiik 

Dr.  Latham's  Handbook  of  the 

EngUah  Language  Ibr  the  Uae  oC  SCO- 
denta  of  the  UniTerdtiea  and  Hlgluff 
Claaaea  of  Sdioola.     7Aml  TTiffWnr 
Poet  8yo.  7s.  Od. 

Kre.  JL  Lee^e  Elementv  of  ]!•• 

timl  History;  or,  First  Pftodtplaa  «f 
Zoology :  Comprialng  the  PMnoqua  of 
ClaaameallaD,  intersperaed  with  amna* 
ing  and  instructive  Aoooonta  of  the 
moat  remarkable  Animala.  New  SdU 
tlon;  WoodcQta.   Fcp.  9ro.  7a.  Sd. 

LE.L.— >The  Poetieal  WdAeof 

Letttia Elizabeth  Landon;  conqcwiaing 
the  /avrooJsolriM,  the  VtiuHmm  Brvee- 
20e.  the  Oo/dm  V4ol«t,  the  Tromhadomr, 
and  Poetical  Itomains.  2  Tola.  lOkno. 
10a.  oloth^  moBoeeo,  SU. 


Dr.  John  LindlSy's  Theory  and 

Praetioe  of  Hortlailture ;  or.  an  At> 
tempt  to  ocplata  the  principal  Openk 
tiona  of  Gardening  upon  PhyaloloHiBal 
Oxoonda.  WlthMWoodeafta.  Sro^Ua. 


Dr.  John,  Lindlnr*s  Introdnotion 

to  Botany.  New  Edition,  with  oonao- 
tiona  and  ooploua  Ad^Uona.  2  Tola. 
8to.  with  Platea  and  Woodouta,  21a. 

Dr,  Lindley's  SynopsiB  of  the 

British  Flora  arranged  aooordlngta  the 
Natural  Orders :  containing  Yaaenlarea 
or  Flowering  Plants.    Fcp.  8*0.81. 

Llnwood''B  Anthologia    Onmip 

enda.  dva  niirtla|iam  •  Lodboa  poat* 
ids  divaraonun  Osooiandum  Gnsala 
et  Latlnia  dacanAinn.   8ro.  14a» 

Larimer's  Letters  to  a  Tonng 

Kaster  Mariner  on  some  SnblecCa  eon- 
neoted  with  hia  OaUing.  Fep.  8V0. 
price  Sa»0d. 

London'B  EnoyeLopsodia  of  €kur- 

deningx  CompriahiR  the  Theory  and 
Praetioe  of  Hortionltiire.  Floricultiire, 
Arboriculture,  and  Landseape-aarden- 
hig.  With  1.000  Woodcuts.  8TO.Sla.8d. 

London's  Em^clopasdia  of  Tsees 

and  Shmba,  or  Arborettim  tl  FnutlM- 
tumBritammteum  abridoed:  Containing 
the  Hardy  Treea  and  Shmba  of  Great 
Britain,  NatiTC  and  Forelpu  Sdenti- 
flrally  and  Popularly  Deecrtbed.  With 
about  S^OQOWoodcida.  8vo.50s. 


KUm^  Plain  ttntiw  om^H 


PXTBLISHSD  BY  LOVGMAir,  OKEBK,  AXTD  CO. 
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HolUiaiueii's  Diaiy  of  a  Jour- 
ney from  tint  MlMissippi  to  the  Cooata 
of  the  Psclfis,  with  a  Unltad  SUtM 
Croverian«nt  Expedition.  With  an  In- 
trodooCion  by  Baron  Hrxxoux;  Map 
and  lUuatnuons.   2  toIb.  8to.  SOb. 

Koore.— The  Poiwer  of  the  Bool 

orer  the  Body,  considered  in  relation 
to  Health  and  Morals.  By  Gbobob 
MooBS,  M.D.   Fcp.8To.6e. 

If  oore.— The  Uie  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  tiie  Mind.  By  O.  Moobb, 
M.D.   Fep.8T0.6e. 

Koore-^-JCan  and  his  XotiYOi. 

By  Gbobob  Moobb,  M.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  6e. 

Jamee   Montg^onery'B  Poetical 

Works :  CoUeetire  Edition ;  with  the 
Author's  AntobioKraphical  Prefhoee. 
complete  in  One  Voinme ;  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
lOs.  6d.  doth;  morocco.  Sis.— Or,  in 4 
Tols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  14s. 

Horell.  —  Elements  of  Piyeho- 

locy :  Pabt  I.,  oontaining  the  Analysis 
of  the  Intelleotnal  Powers.  "ByJ.  D. 
MoRELL,  M.A..  One  of  Her  MeJea^s 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post8TO.7s.6d. 

Morning  Clondi.  By  the  Author 

tATk«Aftmmoon<tfUf«*  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised  throu^out.  Fcp.8T0.6s. 

Morton*!  Aniealtnral  Hand- 
books. —  Handbook  of  Dairy  Hns- 
bandry :  Coroprisinff  Dalnr  Statistlci ; 
Food  of  the  Oow ;  MiDc;  Batter; 
Cheese;  General  Management;  Cal- 
endar of  Daily  Dairy  Operations ;  Ap- 
Smdix  on  Cheese  mslring ;  and  Index. 
yJoBjrCHAUiBBsMoBTOV.  16mo. 
ls.6d. 

Hahbbook  of  Fabv  Labottb, 
steam.  Horse,  and  Water  Power, 
nearly  rtadg, 

Morton.— The  Beeonreei  of  Ei- 

tates :  A  Treatlie  on  the  Acriooltoral 
ImproTcment  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Landed  Property.  ^  Jour 
LocxHABT  MoBTOir.  With  »  Litho- 
graphic Illustrations.  Royal  8T0.Sls.6d. 

Moseley-^^Ajtro-Theology.    By 

the  RsT.  Hbvbt  Mosbuit,  Mjk., 
F.B.S.,  Cha^ain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  ftc   Fop.  8vo.  4e.  6d. 


Moseley'e  Meehanieal  Frineiples 

of  Eneineerisg  and  Architeofeore.  Se- 
cond EdiUon,  enlarged ;  with  nnmeroiM 
Woodcuts.   8T0.2ie. 

Memoiri  and  Letten  of  the  late 

Colonel  Abxxsb  Mouvrjinr,  Ad- 
JutanVGeneral  of  H.  M.  Forces  in 
India.  Edited  by  Mrs.  MomrrAor. 
Second  Edition.  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


Mue.-^  Crltieal  History  of  the 

Langnage  and  Literatare  of  Andent 
Greece.  By  William  Mubb,  of 
Caldwell,  vols.  I.  to  III.  8to.  price 
80s.:  Vol.  IY.  l&s.;  and  Vol.  Y.  I8s. 

Murray's  Eneyolopasdia  of  Ctoo- 

graphy,  comprising  a  oompleCe  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Rel»* 
tion  to  the  HeaTenly  Bodies,  its  Phy- 
aioal  Btnioture,  the  K atural  History  of 
each  Ooontry,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Polidcal  Institutiona,  and  Ciyil 
and  Social  State  of  All  Nations.  Seoond 
Edition :  with  82  Mape,  and  upwards  of 
1,000  other  Woodcuts.   8to.60b. 

Heale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or, 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  cootrarited 
in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Per- 
sona. By  the  Rct.  Exbkutb  Nbalb, 
MJL   2  Tols.  fcp.  8to.  6s.  each. 

Hewman.— The  Scope  and  Ha- 

tnre  of  ITuiTersity  Education.  By 
Joaor  Hkvbt  Nswilut,  D.D.,  of  the 
Oratory.  Seoond  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  6s. 

Bw  tike  9am§  Auikar,  fep,  8m>.  6s.  soeA, 

LECTURES    and    ESSAT8  on   UMI- 
VERSITr  SUBJECTS. 

The  OFFICE  and  WORK  of  UKIYER- 
SITISS. 

OgilYie.^The   Master-Builder's 

Flan:  or,  the  Principles  of  Ornnie 
Architecture  as  indicated  in  the  Topi- 
cal Foims  of  Animals.  By  Gbobob 
OoiLyiB,M.D.  Poet 8vo. with 72 Wood- 
cuts, price  6e.  6d. 

Osbom.-*The  JMsoorery  of  the 

North-West  Paaaage  by  H.M.S.  Inoe»- 
UmUot,  OaotainRrM'CLUBB,  1850-1854. 
Edited  by  Captain  SHBa^BD  OsBOBii, 
C.B.  Third  Edition;  with  Portrait. 
Chart*  and  lllnstrations.   8to.  15b. 

Frofbssor  Owen's  Lectnroe   on 

the  ComparatiTe  Anatomy  and  PhyakH- 
logy  of  the  InTertebnUe  Animals. 
Seoond  Edition*  with  295  Woodenta. 
8to.  218. 
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Owe]t*B  Leetniw   on  I  Fldlltet.-^A.  Chddi 

the  Comptratlve  Aaslonj  and  Phj'  !  Bf  famm  PaxLu 
iMogr  or  the  Ytrtcibnto  Anlmab.  |  F.Q^Aou  Foorth 
VoLn.8T0. "  ^-.   .  —  .        _ 


Ite. 

PaUeike'i     Life     of    Sohinar. 

TnnilAted  bj  Ljlst  Wau.4Cx.  D»- 
dioitad  by  pemolMion  to  B«r  MidMly 
the  Queen.  2  toU.  poet  8vo.  with  2 
Portnlte,t4i. 

XoMiii  of  Adainl  Parry,  tho 

Aratle  If  Avigstor.  Br  Us  Son,  the 
ReT.B.PiABT,l[^;  SerenthBdltlea: 
wHh  A  Portnit  and  eoUrored  Chart  of 
the  NoTthrWeet  Paaeage.   Fep.8vo.5e. 

Poftki,  PiMot,  and  Cftaeiort:  m 

■eriee  of  Bxcuslooe  hjr  Memben  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Edited  bj  Jonr 
BaUs  M.R.I.A,  F.L.8.,  nerident. 
TnveUer's  Bdltfon  (the  FUt»h  eom- 
prtalnc  all  the  Monntaln  ApedRtona 
and  the  Mapa, printed  fai acondenaed 
Ibrm  for  the  Pocket  or 
]6bio>  Sa.0d. 


wtthiPlataA.  f>«i.9ra.la. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  Peoloi.  <  ....^. 
and  Oiaciere,  with  8  ooloored  Ulne- 
trationa  and  many  Woodcnta,  majedU 
be  had.  price  tie.  Abo  the  Kiamt 
9wxm  MAn,  aooompanied  by  a  nible 
of  the  Huasn  of  Mcvmmn,  aa.  Od. 

Pe«L-4tketo]L  of  the  Life  and 

Character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 
By  the  Rt«ht  Hon.  81r  Ljlwbxscs 
~  PoBt8TO.8e.6d. 


Dr.  Penum'i  EleoMBte  el  Ifate- 

ria  Medica  and  Therapeutice.  TMrd 
MUitm.  enlaned  and  unproved  team 
the  Author'a  Materiahi  by  A.  8.  Tat- 
u>B,  M.D.,  and  a.  0.  Bbu.  M  J). 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  S8». ;  Vol.  II.  Parti. He. ; 
Vol  II.  Part  II.  Me. 

Dr.  Penim'i  Leetnrei  od  PoUr- 

leed  Li^t,  together  with  a  Lecton  on 
the  lOeroeoope.  8d  Bditlon.  enkuged 
ftom  the  Aathor'i  Hateriala  by  Bar. 
B.  PowxLL,  MJL  Fc9»8ro.  Woodonta, 
price  7e. 

Peeehel'i  Blementi  of  Phyiiie. 

Tnadsted  firom  the  Qermaa,  wMh 
HMm.  by  B.  Wan.  With  DhMmoaa 
aBdwoodoata.   S  vole,  fep^  8vo.  fie. 

Phillipe'i  Elementaxy  Introdno- 

tlon  to  Mtateralorjr.   A  Few  Kdttion, 
Altei  


with  ezteneiTc  Alterathne  aad  Addi- 
tLooB,  byM.  J.  Bbooks,  F.R.a.  FX>.8.; 
aBdW.H.MrLLSB,  M.i..  F.OJB.  With 
nnaerooa  Woodeate.    Poet  8?o»  Ifla. 


Pieeie'8  Laboratorj  of 

WoBdin:   A  r  ' 
tended  for  the 
tatoiBent  (tf  Tonne 
with  mnatmtiiiM.        ~(. 

Pieeie*e  Ghyndoal, 

Fhnleil  Hi^ie,   fior       _ 
and  Bntertalnment  of  Jny< 
the  HoUday  Vacation 
1     cote  and  PortnIL    Fcp.  8vql 

Pieeee*e  Art  of 

Methoda  of  OMali 
PlaBl»:wtth 
nnfaeture  of  1^  ftimae 
kerehM;  Scented 


mdtiqaea,  PerftuBed 
Appendixca  the  ' 
ArUfldJaFrait 
AUMm  ;WoodeaU 


Tt. 


and  Literary  Remainaof 
(ThraleX  Anther  of  Amet     . 

JtotaBOM.  B^twLwithllotafti 

aoooont  of  her  Life  and  Writlace,  tr 
A.  Hatwaxd,  Eaq.,   Q.C.      With  a 


Pittd^Sow  to  Brew  Good 

▲  coavlete  GaldiletiM  Art « 
ln«A)e.Bitter  Ale,  lUte  Ato, 
Stool,  Porter,  and  Table 
whieh  are  added  PlMtieal 
Ibr  Makli^  MelL    Biy  io 
Fcp.  8ro.  4a.  6d. 

Porter.""i^BsterF  ^  tke 

of  Malta,  or  the  Order  of 

of  St.  John  of  Jefi^lai_  ^ 

WwnWWBVX  POBSBB,  & 

nioftrationa.   tTola.8row 


«Btf»89iiitef 

the  Indoetlfe  PhUflaoplty,  tte  Vritj 
of  Woridck  and  the  PhlliienniHrofOm- 
thMu  By  the  Mkt.  BanHT  rvwwu^ 
MJU  Ac  Ctoim8vowWoodnti^]]k.edL 

Powell. — ChriitiaBity  withest 

Jndalaoi:  A  Seaond  Siflaa  oTV 
on  the  Unity  of  Worldi  »d  of  Kfl 
By  the  9m,  Bashv  r 
Crown  8vo.  7a.  id. 


PUBLIBUSD  BT  LOHGICAK,  OXnV,  AST}  CO. 
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FowelL— Tbe  Order  of  Katon 

eonsidered  in  referanoe  to  the  C3atant  of 
Rerelation :  ▲  Third  SeriM  of  Enaam 
on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature. 
By  the  Rer.  Badbv  PowSLLt  MJL 
Crown  8vo.  12e. 

Power.  —  Yirginia's  Band:  a 
Poem.  By  Mabqvxjuxb  A.  Pomui. 
Fop.  8to.  m. 

FyerofL— The  CoUesiaii'f  Guide ; 

or,  BeooUeetloM  of  Cottage  Daft* :  8eU 
tinff  forth  the  AdTantaaea  and  Temp- 
tations  of  a  Unlverti^  £duoation.  By 
theBev.J.PxcBORtfijk.  Fbp.8TOw6B. 

Fyoroft^B    Course    of    Enffliah 

Readbiff ;  or,  Hoar  and  What  to  Read : 
Adapted  to  every  taate  and  oapad^. 
With  LiteXBzy  Anaodotaa.  Fop.  iro.  6a. 

Pycroft^s  Ciieket-Field ;  or,  the 

Science  and  UWorr  of  the  Game  of 
Cricket.  Third  Sdition;  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.   Fcp.8\'o.5a. 

Qnatrefiigei'  Bamblee  of  a  Ka« 

toralist  on  the  Coasta  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Sicily.  Traiulatedhy£.C.Oixx'. 
2  Tols.  poet  8to.  15b. 

Thomas  Baikes*8  Jonmal  from 

1831  to  IMIi  Compriaiac  Bernini- 
scences  of  Sodal  and  Poutieal  Life 
in  London  and  Paria  daring  that  p»> 
riod.  New  Edition,  oomplele  In  2  TolB. 
crown  8to.  pfioe  Us. 

Samsay.— The  Old  OlaeierB  of 

North  Wales  and  Switsertand.  By  A. 
C.  KiMBAT.  F.R.S.  and  6.S.  With 
Map  and  14  Woodcuta.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  4a.  6d. 

Bich^i  B&ctionary  of  Soman  and 

Greek  Antiqmitlaa,  with  nearly  2,000 
WoodeaU  repreeenting  OUeeU  from 
the  Antique.  Forming  an  lUuatrated 
Compaaioato  the  Latin  Dictionary  and 
Greek  Lexicon.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition.   Post  dvo.  I2a.  Sd. 

Honemanahlp;  or»  fhe  Art  of 

ffidlnir  and  M  anaslnf  a  Horae.  ada])ted 
to  the  QuManoe  ofLadlaa  and  Gentle- 
men on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field: 
With  laatroctlonafcr  Brsaklnfr^n  Colts 
and  Tocnf  Horses.  ft[  Captain  Bxoa- 
▲BMOV,  late  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoooa. 
WUhfiPlataa.   Square erown 8fo.  14a. 


Biddle*s  Heniehold  Prajon  for 

Four  Weeka :  With  addltloinal  Prayers 
for  Special  Oeeasions.  Tb  which  is 
appended  a  Cooxae  of  Serlptuie  Read- 
ing fbr  Every  Day  In  the  Tear.  Seeond 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  8e.  ad. 


i^u  Oomplete  Latin-Bngliih 

and  BnsHsh-Latin  DieUonaiy,  fior  the 
uae of ObUecee  and  Schoola.  NmoBM- 
Mow,  revised  and  corraeted.   8vo.21a. 


Biddle'i  Diamond  Latin-Enf^ifh 

Dictiooaiy.   A  Guide  to  the  Meaning, 
Qnalitr,  and   light 
Litin  uaaaical  l^id 


Aoeentoation  c^ 
bids.  BoyalS2mo.4a. 


Biddle's  Oopiova   and  Critleal 

Latln-EngUah  Lexicon,  founded  on  the 
Germaa-Latln  DIctlonariea  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Fnoiid.   Post4to.Sla.ed. 

Siyers's  Jtmrt  Amatenr's  Guide; 

containing  ample  DeeoriptioDS  of  all 
the  fine  leading  variety  of  Boaaa^rsgn- 
lariy  riaassd  in  their  raepaetlve  Fiaml- 
Uss :  their  Hiato^  and  Mode  of  CultBia. 
SlxdiSdition.   FCii.8vo.aa.6d. 

Dr.  X.  Xohinion*s   Greek  and 

Ibiglish  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. A  New  Bditioo,  revised  and  ia 
great  part  re-written.  8vo.  18s. 

Xr.  Henry  Bogers's  Bssays  ee- 

leoted  fromOonMhatAonatothaJMiM- 
bmrph  JKsview.  Second  Edition,  with 
Adrntiooa.  SvokkfBpwSvaSla. 

Samnel  Bogers's  BeooUeotions 

of  Panonal  and  Oonvtrsational  Inter- 
course with  FoK,  Burke,  Grattau,  Per* 
son.  Home  Tot^TaUeyrand,  Srakina. 
Scott,  Lord  GrenviSe,  amd  the  Dukeof 
W^mgton.  AeoMi  MMUam,  F«^ 
Svo.  Sa. 

Dr.  Boget's  Theeanms  of  Bnf- 

Uah  Words  and  Phraaaa  daaalflsd  and 
arranged  so  aa  to  fhdlitate  the  EApiee 
sion  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Oompoaitioa.   Ninth  Bdltkm,  retlsad 
andunproved.  Crown 8vo.  10a. Sd. 


logy: 
oTUie 


Bonalds's  ny-Fishei's  Bntomo- 

Wlth  coloured  Beocaaentatboa 
Natural  and  Artificial  InaeeCa, 

and  a  ftfw  ObaewatlaBa  and  Inatrao- 

ttona  on  Trout  and  Oiayllng  Flahing. 

FiftM  BdUion;  with  20  new-ookyuMl 

Plates.   8vo.l4a. 
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VSW  WOBXB  AJTD  VSW  EDITIOFB 


Bowton't  Deliater:  A  8eriM  of 

eomplete  Debtttea,  Outlines  of  DebatM, 
and  QuMtioiu  tor  Diacoasion;  with 
ainpLe  Beferenoea  to  ttia  baat  Soaroeaof 
InfomuUioQ.   Fcp.8TO.6a. 

Dr.  C.  W.  BvimU'i  Life  of  Cardi- 
nd  MauoflHBtl :  With  an  iBtrodnetorr 
Jfamolr  of  eminent  Linpiiata,  Andoit 
and  Modem.  With  Portrait  and  Fao> 
aimiles.  8To.lla. 

SfthlnnnoTPennmok      (Xrs.)  — 

Life  of  Mary  Anne  SddnunelPenninck. 
Edited  by  her  relation,  CKXtBttAXx  C. 
Hakkiit.  Fonrth  Edition,  oareftiUy 
revised  throughout;  with  a  Urn  AdSi- 
tions  and  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sdiimmel* 
Penninck.   Poet  8ro.  10a.  6d. 

ScMmmelPeiminok's  (Mn.)  80- 

lect  Memoirs  of  Port  RojaL  JFifth 
Edition^  revised,  Ac.  by  C.  C.  ILi2nujr. 
S  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis. 


SohimmelPenidnek*!  (Kn.) : 

dplea  of  Beanty ;  with  an  Basay  on  the 
Temperaments,  and  Thonghta  on  Ore- 
dan  and  Gothic  Arohitectore.  Edited 
by  C.  C.  HAKKcr.  With  12  ooloared 
lUostrationa  in  FaoalnUle  of  Original 
Designs  t^  Mrs.  SchimmelPennlnck. 
prioe  lis.  6d. 

SohimmelFexminek'i  (Xn.)  8a- 

oed  Mnalnga  on  ManLfeatations  of  God 
to  ihe  Soal  of  Man ;  with  Thoughts  on 
the  Destiny  of  Woman,  and  other  sub- 
jects. Edited  br  0.  C.  Haitxik  ;  with 
FrefiM)eb7theReT.Dr.BATi.n.  Post 
8vo.  lOe.  6d. 

Br.   L.   Sohiniti*!    History   of 

Greece,  mainly  bosed  upon  BlshopThirl- 
waU's  History.  F^  Edition,  with 
Kine  new  Supplementaiy  Chapters  on 
the  Glvllisatton,  Religion,  Litorature, 
and  Arts  of  tJie  Ancient  Greeks,  con- 
tributed by  C.  H.  WAnov,  MA,  Trin. 
GoU.  Gsmb. :  also  a  Map  of  Athens  and 
137  Woodcuts  designed  Iv  0«  Sehart 
jun..r.8JL   12mo.7s.«d. 

Sooffom  (Br.)— Pnq'eotilo  Wea- 
pons of  War  and  Explosive  Compounds. 
By  J.  ScovFXBir,  M.B.  Loud,  itk 
mUion,   Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  9b.  6d. 

Senior.— Jonmal  kept  in  Turkey 

and  Greece  in  the  Autumn  of  1867  and 
the  beginning  of  1866.  By  Nassau  W. 
BsirioB,  Esq.  With  i  Maps  and  2 
Views.   Post  8vo.  12s. 


BeweU  (KiM).— STew  Bditim  if 

(he  Talea  and  StotiM  of  tlie  AMIkv  tf 
Amtf  HerUrt,  in  »  Tola,  oovti  S^^ 
price  Jtl.  10s.  doth  ;  or«hchw«k«^ 

gets  in  one  voluma.  aeparauty,  sa  tot- 
wsr— 

AMY  HERBERT ^id. 

OBRTRUDB 9b.  id. 

The  EARL*S  DAUGHTER . .  ai.  fid. 
The  EXPERIENCE  ofLIFE. .  2l  6d 

CLEVE  HALL ^6d. 

IVORS,  or  the  Two  CoDvnra  9c.  fid. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON te.  f«t 

MAR0ARBT  PERCIVAI.    ..5s. Oil 
LANETON  PARSONAGE  ..4c  ed. 

Mm  fur  tha  AuOor  0/ Amy  Bsrtst. 

Pasting  Tfaonfflits  oaSeligioB. 

Xew  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.5B. 

TJrsnla :    A   Tale    of   SagHih 

Country  lift.   2  \'oIb.  fqp.  8va.  Us. 
Eistorr  of  the  Early  CbnztiL: 

Arom  t&e  First  Preachixis  of  the  Gospr: 

to  the  Conndl  of  Nioea.    iBkao.  #(.  6a. 

8elf-Examination  befbre  Cdafir- 

nation :   With  Derotions  and  IMnc> 
tions  for  Conltnnatk»-Day.  3Kxackl8.£d. 

Beadingi  for  a  Kontk  prepara- 
tory to  OonliiinaftioQ :  Cooipaad  ftoa 
the  Worka  of  Writers  of  ttaelfiuiy  aaC 
of  the  English  Church.    Fcp.  Btik  te. 

Beadingi  for  every  Day  in  Lent: 

CompiJed  front  tiie  Writiiucs  of  BSsb^ 
JSBBKX  TATXiOB.    Fcp.8To.5a. 


Bowdler'i  Family  Shakapoaie: 

In  which  nothing  is  added  totte  Otv 
gloal  Text ;  but  thoae  words  and  es> 
prsssions  are  omitted  which 
with  propriety  be  read  aload. 
trated  with    96  Woodcut  T- 
Ubrmy    JMMm,    in   On*    .  ^ 
medium  8vo.  price  Sis. ;  Pooktt  ...... 

Hon,  in  6  rols.  tev.  ^ro.  price  8a.  cad) ; 
each  Ptey  separately,  price  la. 

Sharp'i  Hew  Britiah  Oaaetteer, 

or  Topographical  DieOonaiy  of  the 
British  Islands  and  narrow  Seaai  Omm- 
pvi^ngomoise  DeacrJtptioDa  of  afaoat 
00.000Tlaoes,  Seats.  Katoral  Featwcs, 
and  Olilaote  of  Note,  ftmaded  on  the 
heat  authorities.   2volB.8vo.£S.16ik 


FU2LIBHBD  BT  LOKOMAK,  OBXEV,  AVD  CO. 
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Sheei^— life  of  Sir  Xartin  Arehar 

Sbee,  Prevident  of  the  Roval  Acadsmy, 
F.R.8.,  D.C.L.  By  his  Son,  Mabtut 
AsoHKR  Ssn,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Usq.,  Barrister-at>Law.  8  toIs.  avo. 
21s. 

Short  Whist ;  its  Sise,  Progress, 

and  Laws :  With  Obeervatioiu  to  make 
any  one  a  Whlat'Phvar.  C<mtatnlng 
also  the  Lawi  of  Piquet,  Oaaaluo, 
Ecarti,  CriblMum.  Backgammoiu  By 
MidorA.  NewEditton:  withPreoepU 
for  Tyroa,  l7  M ra.  B.   Fcp.8T0.3s. 

Simpkinson.  ^  The  Washing- 
tons  :  a  Tale  of  an  English  Country 
Parish  in  the  SeTsnteenth  Century. 
By  the  Sev.  J.  K.  SxiCFKursoir.  Post 
8vo.  lOi.  6d. 

Simpson.— Handbook  of  Dining ; 

ox.  How  to  Dine,  theoretloally.  philo- 
Bophicalbr,  and  historically  oonflidered: 
Based  chiefly  upon  the  Pkyrit^oaie  du 
0(fH  of  BrlUat-HaTarin.    By  Lxovabd 


Frakcis 
8to.  5e. 


8IKP80X,    H.R.S.L.     Fcp. 


Sir  Boger  Be  Coverley.    From 

the  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illua- 
tratioD^  by  W.  Hbxxt  Wilu  ;  and  IS 
Wood  En^Tlngfi  from  Derigns  by  F. 
Tatuce.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ;  or  21s. 
in  morocco  by  Hayday.  - 

The  Sketohes :  Three  Tales.    By 

the  Au&ors  of  Amp  Herbert,  Tke  Old 
Mam't  Home,  and  HawMone,  Fcp. 
8to.  price  4b.  6d. 

Sleigh— Personal  Wrongs  and 

Legal  Bemedies.  By  W.  Cakpbbii, 
bLBXGH,  of  tbe  UidcUe  Temple,  Esq., 
Barrl8ter-at*Law.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Bmee's  Elements   of    Eleotro- 

Metallurgy.  Third  Edition,  revised; 
with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. Post8vo.10B.6d. 

Smith  (G.)— History  of  We»- 

leyan  Methodism.  By  Qbobsb  Shith, 
F  JLS.,  Author  of  Saered  AmuUe,  ike. 
Vol.  I.  Weelep  and  kit  Tkim:  Vol.  II. 
The  Middle  Age  of  MetkodUm,  from 
im  to  1818.   Crown  8to.  10s.  Sd.  each. 

Smith  (J.)  — The  Voyage  and 

Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul:  With  Disaer- 
tetioiis  on  the  Life  snd  Writings  of  St 
Lake,  and  the  Ships  and  Narigation 
of  the  Ancleuta.  By  Javbs  Smith, 
F.R.8.  With  Charts.  Views,  and 
Woodcut*.    Crown  8vo.  8e.  fid. 


The  Wit  and  ^91sdom  of  the 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith :  a  Selection  of  the 
most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writ- 
ingfl  and  ConverBatlon.   16mo.  7s.  6d. 


of  the  Bey.  Sydney 

Smith.  By  his  Danghter,  Last  Hol- 
LA2n>.  With  a  Seieetlon  from  his 
Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Auscor.  iVew 
MdUkM.   2to1s.8vo.28s. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Xis- 

cellaneoos  Works :  Includiug  his  Con- 
tributions to  The  Edinburgh  Beview. 
Four  Editions :~ 

1.  A  LiSKAST  EotnoH  (th«  TomUk).  In  8 
▼olt.  8to.  with  Portrait,  Me. 

3.  CompIsCe  ia  Ons  Tolomk,  with  Por- 
tnll  uad  Tiinietta .  Sqiure  crow  n  8ro. 
2U.  cloth ;  or  SOs.  boniui  ia  cmlf. 

S.  Another  Naw  Bsitiom,  ia  3  role.  fcp. 
8To.Sle. 

i.  The  Ptople'e  Edition,  in  3  Tole.  crown 
6to.  price  9m.  cloth. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institutton  In 
the  Tears  1804  to  180<  Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow.— Two  Tears*  Cruise  off 

Tierra  del  Fueso,  the  Falkland  Islands, 
Patagonia,  and  in  the  Biver  Plate :  A 
Narrative  of  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas. 
By  W.  Pabkxb  Sirow.  With  Charts 
and  niuatrations.  S  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis. 

Bohert  Sonthey's  Complete  Poet- 
ical Works:  oootaining  all  the  Author's 
last  Introduottons  and  Notes.  Com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait  and 
vignette.  Medlnm8vo.21s.eloth:  42b. 
bound  in  morocco.  Or  in  10  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Portraltandl9  Vignettes,  SSs. 

Sonth^'B  Doctor,  complete  in 

Oqe  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
J.  W.  Wabtsb,  BJ).  With  Portrait, 
Vignette,  Bust,  and  ooloured  Plate. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Southey's  life  of  Wesley;  and 

Bise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 
Fourth  Edition,  edited  by  Bev.  C.  C. 
SoOTHXT.MJL  2  vols,  crown  8vo.lSs. 

Spencer.— Essays,  SeientiflO,  Po- 
litical, and  Speculative.  ByHsBBxn 
SpiHCXB,  Author  of  Sotial  StaUce. 
Beprinted  chiefly  from  (Quarterly  Be- 
views.  8vo.  12b.  cloth. 

Spencer.  —  The    Principles    of 

Psychology.  By  Hsvbxst  SrBKCxx, 
Author  •taoeitU  Statiee.   8vo.  16b. 


vxw  wamKB  axd  xiw  mamoma 


Um  Soosi  for  DoMOTtic  BdiAntiMu 


of    C.    J«   P.    SFfRA. 

MiOTXB.   r 


Br  EiCKAJiB 
Fep.  8vo.   with    Portnit, 


Sir  JaoMf  8t«phai's  EMftyf  in 


^  .  .  4ttAiWoii, 
oompUlc  in  On*  VolmiM ;  wiUr  BUh 
grmiail  Notkw  of  the  Author  hj 
SisBov.  ftro.l4fl. 

8!r  J.  SteplM&'s  LeetnrM  on  the 

History  of  Pnmos.  Third  Edlttoiu  S 
voli.8TO.2te. 

Stonalwiige.'^Tlia  Dog  ia  Health 

ftnd  DitMie :  Gomprisiiig  tht  wioiu 
ModM  of  Breaking  wid  asing  him  for 
HanUng.  Ooarving,  ShooUng.  Ac. ;  and 
including  the  PoinU  or  ChoracterutiQi 
of  Toy  Dogs.  BySioviKsireB.  With 
about  70  IlluBtrstioDs  engraTod  on 
Wood.   Sioare  crown  8to.  ISe. 

Stonehenge'i  Work  on  the  Orey- 

hound !  Being  a  Treatiw  on  the  Art  of 
Breading.  Rearing,  and  TralniiBg  Chney- 
hounds  for  Pubuo  Running;  their 
Diiiawi  aad  Treatment:  Contalniiig 
aleo  Rnlee  Ibr  the  Mmii^ement^ 
Oouraiiig  Meetfnn.  and  far  the  Ded- 
^ofOooTMa.  Wfthrnmlkiileoeand 
WoodonCe.   8qureero«m8To.tLi. 

8tow*i  Training  Sjitem,  Koral 

Tnlnlag  Bdiool,  and  Kormal  Bemi* 
nary  fbr  preparing  flehoolauMtera  and 
Govemesiee.  Eleventh  BdtttonsPlatea 
andWoodente.   PoeteTo.6B.6d. 

itrioUand.^— Xdroiof  theQneeni 

ofHn^and.  By  Aeinn  flnxosLAXD. 
Dedicated,  by  Acpreie  permiaaion.  to 
HerMaiea^.  EmbelliBhed  with  Por- 
traits of  STefj  Queen,  engraved  fitnn 
the  most  authentic  aourose.  Complete 
la  8  vols,  post  8to.  7b.  6d.  each. 

Tate  on  the  Strength  of  Hate- 
rials  ;  containing  various  original  and 
Qseftil  Formul*.  amdally  applied  to 
Tubular  Bridgee,  Wrav«ht  Iron  and 
Cast Inm Beams, fte.  8To.Sa.6d. 

Teaaent^— ^leylon :  AnAMonmt 

of  the  Island.  Phyaieal,  HIetorlotf,  and 
Topographical:  withCopione  Motioee 
of  ita  If atural  Hiatoiy,  Antignltlea,  and 
Produofclona.  IttuaMed  by  0  Maps, 
17  PlauB  and  Charts,  and  90  Engrav- 
laga  on  Wood.  JBy  Sir  J.  iMuaoir 
Tvnvn,  K.O.8.,  LL.D..  fte.  F^th 
2  vole.  8T0.  prioe  6Qb. 


Omoe.   IAnnrK< 
8  vols.8vo.A.— An  _ 
fep.  8vo.  with  Vlgnctt* 


Thomion*! 

BoLtcnr  Co--.-«. 
wia  77  tne  Wooil  _ 
Deaigna  1^^  MemlMn 
Clab.   Bqaare 
or  6ls.  boond  in 


Boasooa.     S£tid  Vj 


.'sOnffiM 


iioJBiJar. 


The  BoT.  Br.  Thtmaon' 

of  the  Keoeesary  Lmra 
Traatiee  on  Pure  and 
5th  Edition.  PoetSvow 

Thomeon'i  TaUos  of 

at  Three,  Four, 
Five  per  Cent.,  from 
TeBnioaaaad,aiHl  ~ 
in  a  ragnlariieoarea 
witlx  Intereat  at  all  , 

from  One  to  Twelve  IKobOmw 
One  to  Ten  Teara. 
other  Tablee  of 
Diaoonnta.   I7tk  Edttioa. 
Btereo^rped.   ISmo.  Se.6d. 

The  Thumb  BiUe  ;  or,  Teresa 

Senudternvm.   ByJ.  Tatxab.   B 
an  ^^itome  of  the  Old  and  27ev  T« 
menie  in  Snsliah  Tevae 
fr(mitheBditaaiiofl6BS.   6iauLU.6d. 


Todd  (Br.>-The  QyalopHdia  c€ 

Anatomy  and  Fhy«iQl».  Sdllad  br 
BoBSSt  B.  Todd,  MjD.,  F JL&.  ^ 
Now  complete  in  5  vda.  8vo.  aBi  SJBIl 
with  ^8»  Woodcuts.  M,  9m,  SOu 

tooka^-ffistery  of  Ftseoi,  and 

of  the  State  of  the  Circulation,  dmvx 
the  Nine  Yean  from  18M  to  1<««  indc- 
sive.  Forming  Vols.  T.  and  Tl.  cf 
Tooke's  Hi$torff  pf  Priems  with  fcL 
Indextothe  whole  work.  ^yTmous 
Tooks,  F.R.6.  and  WkLuajK  Hxw- 
VAXOK.    t  vola.  8vo.  9Sa.  09. 

TreToljan  (Sir  C.)^QcigiBal 

Papera  iUuatrating  tiie  Hlstoqr  <^  ti:^ 
AppUeatlon  of  the  Roman  Afaabahet  to 
the  Languagee  of  India.  Bdted  t^ 
Movxm  WxLUAXB,  M.A.  Seo.  iSs. 

TrollopOL— The  Wardoa,«  Bovel. 

By  AxTHOVT  TxoUiOvb.  New  a»l 
cheaper  Sditlon.   Crown  8vD.aa.6d. 

TroUope'ft  BaiAertar    Tavsn. 

a  Sequel  to  The  Wardtm,  H«w  sBi 
cheaper  Edition,  oompleta  la  Ow 
Volume.  Grown  ftvo.  8a. 


pujiaam  it  uatatux,  autni,  1x1,00.             2S 

Dm  TrvnOt^i  Zibnir:  A  Ccd. 

•«Mi->!   r««    >•■'•   UHrin.  the 

Dr.  TirtoB'i  Ibwwl  of  O*  lud 

»d   PTHb-wuv  eiiiUi  or  an»t 

gj^irrv^-s£S5 

^^^isss 

::::::s;'«-isss=yr, 

F?Sf  o('t£'FiuSS2?pJc^ 

Kmpa,  H-tUxIniT^liiEnt  dMitcto 

Dr.  Urt't  IHotiuiHT  «f  Arti, 

imdir  ixl  Hliur,  .111  te  Kniid  Lo^  >U^ 

!'«S!--^ii' 


boiB^aonj  uimnVwite  OrVin  ud 
PnclM  M  frrMJi^,tnW..  SUA  ;  i^  u 


B«an 


Warbnrbm.  ^  Hunting 


Mm.   Fct.Sxi.  ta. 

Vatwtoil  BWKT«  OB  ITatBnl 

HlitoiT,  dilMlf  OnlUiologT  i  Willi 
Ai»aUf«nBtiT(>fUHAulIigr.  Tnia 
Sum:  wUtaPonnliuiiltTlcHtU*, 
1  Toll.  Rp.  Bto.  prla  til, 

Webb.  — MMtU   W^MU  te 

Onamnn  TnliHoni.  Bt  th«  I1*t, 
T.  W.  WlBl,  MXTF.RXs.  Wllh 
Mip  of  Uu  Hoon.  mill  WoodmU, 

Tetatar  ud  Parkei'i  Enefolo- 
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NSW  WORKa  FITBUBHXD  BT  LOVOlEJjr  AKD  <X>. 


Wttld.«-Two    XonthB   in  the 

HlffUftods.  OretdiA,  and  Skre. ,  By 
CslmLmB  RiCKABD  WBU),  BMTifter- 
at-Law.  With  4  Dlostratioiu  in 
Chiomo-llttiograptay  and  4  Woodeatfl 
from  Bketohea  by  Mr.  Otoiwb  Bab- 
VABD  aaTltlia Aatoor.  Foffc8vo.Ui.6d. 

Weld's    Fyreneoi,    Weit   and 

Salt.  WithSIQaatrationainChromo- 
zylograpliir.  Poet  Sroi  12i.  6d. 

Weld*i   Vacation  Tonr  in  the 

United  Statea  and  Canada.   10b.  fld. 


m 


Weld's  Vacationf 

FOBtSVO.  108.0d. 


in   Ireland. 


Dr.  Charles  West's  Leetores  on 

the  Dlaeeaeaof  Iiifiuiey  and  Childhood. 
Fourth  Edition,  eareftilly  rvriaed 
throughont;  with  nameroaa  additional 
Gaaea,  and  a  copiona  Ijrosz.  8vo.l4». 

Dr.  Charles  West  on  Horsing 

h1ok  Children :  Contataibig  DireotionB 
which  may  be  found  of  aenrioe  to  all 
who  have  the  Charge  of  the  Young. 
Second  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo.  la.  6d. 

White  and  Biddle.^A  Latin- 

EngUali  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Whitb,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege. Oxford;  and  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
RiSDLS.  M.A..  of  8t.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  Founded  on  the  larger  DIo* 
tlonary  of  Frennd,  revised  by  nimeelt 
Royal  8vo.  C^mt^  recu^. 

Whiteside. — Italy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
ixXM  Whitxsiob.  H.P.,  LL.D. 
Third  BdUion,  abridged  and  revised ; 
with' a  new  Freboe.   Foat  8vo.  1£b.  6d. 

Wilkins.— FoliUeal  Ballads  of 

the  Seventeenth  and  E^hteenfh  Cen- 
turies, annotated.  By  W.  Walxss 
WxuuMS.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Willioh's   Popnlar    Tables   for 

oaeertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold, 
Leaseltold,  and  Church  Property,  Re- 
newal Fines,  &c.  With  numerous  ad- 
ditional Table»— Chemical,  Astronomi- 
cal, Trigonometrical,  Common  and 
Hyperbolic  Lc^rarlthmB;  Constants, 
Squares.  Cubes,  Boots.  Reciprocals, 
&e.   Fourth  Edition.   Post  8vo.  10s. 


Willk— ''The  &i8^a  Mmt* 

the  Taliey  at  Sizt:  a  Buauuet  H 

amoogtheAlpa:   T^ogi 

Rxenniooa  amoos  tiw 

By  Alfbbd  Wzxxa,  of 

Temxfle,  Eao.  Tlirrlstwr  at  f  «■  l^ecoed 


Editkin,  wiSi  t  llsipa  uid  IS  DtBi^n- 
tiooa.    JPostSvo.  Us.  6d7^ 

Wilniot^>L€rd  Bnmgkfln''sXaw 

Reforms;  or,  an  Analylioal  Bevwv 
of  Lord  Broagham's  Acta  aad  Kl<e 
f^om  1811  to  the  Pnaamt  Tine.  Ej 
Sir  Jomr  £.  £a»»i.st- Wzuiof.  Bkrt. , 
Raoocder  of  Warwick.  Fcp.  ~ 


Wilmofs  Ahridgmant  •£  Vtuk- 

Sterne's  Oorameintazles  on  tlae  Laws  >f 
England,  in  a  aertea  oTI^eacrsftoex 
Fattier  to  his  Dan^tfar.    iSaMLSkAL 


Wilson's  Bryologia  Bzitaaaitt 

Containing  the  Mc 

and  Ireland  aystematieally 

and  deacribed  aooordi]^  to  %h 

of  Bruek  and  SeMmptr;  with  SI  ia»- 

tradve  Phrtea.    Beioff  n  Nmr  BSbni, 

enlarged  and  altcreiC  of  the  JftaMst^ 

aia BritammUsad  Maaan.  Hooker ari 

Taylor.   8vo.  41s. ;  or,  witk  tha  no^ 

coloured,  price  £4. 4a. 

Yonge*i    Hew     Xwrliah^rssk 

Leooon:    Oontafaiing  •&   tke  Gntt 
Words  used  by  Writers  of  good 
ri^,   Stemud  BdUkntm 


Tonga's   Hew   Latin    Gradns: 

Containing  Evenr  Wotd  used  by  tkt 
Poets  ofgood  aat3iorib[.  Fbrthcvwc^ 
Eton,  Westminster.  Wlneheeter,  Har- 
row, and  Rugby  Sohoola:  King's  Cei> 
lege,  London;  and  Elcribatoq^  Co^ 
lege.    Sirtk  BdiMm.     Poet  Src 


or,  with  Apmroxz  of  .B^MlfteCis,  ifik 

Yonatt's  Work  on  the  Hone: 

With  a  Treatise  on  Dram^i.  New 
Edition,  reviaed  and  enlmd  to  E.  X. 
Qabxixl.  M.R.C.8.,  C.V.S.  Wilh  ru- 
merotts  Woodcut  lUustracipcah  chie£o 
from  designs  tnr  W.  Harrsy.  9ti\. 
price  lOs.  00.  doth. 

Touatt— The  Doff.  ByWiUiaa 

Touafct.  A  New  Emtlon ;  wkh  nuxw- 
rons  Engmvinn,  from  Deaigu  by  W. 
Harvey.  8vo.os. 


Znmpt's  Grammar  of  the 

Language.  Translated  and  adapted  for 
theuseofEMUshStadenta  bjDr.L. 
SCHioss,  F.R.8.E.:  With  Bimt«T<nM 
Additions  and  CorreetiaDa  fay  the  Xsf  i 
thor  and  TranaUtor.   Svowlw.  ' 

[OrCeteP  1960. 
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